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ADVERTISEMENT 


O  F    T  H  E 

TRANSLATOR  and  EDITORS. 

THE  laft  edition  of  this  work,  publifhed 
by  the  Abbe  Raynal  in  ten  volumes, 
being  entirely  new-modelled,  the  tranflation 
is  in  confequence  almoft  totally  a  new  work. 
It  is  neceflary  to  inform  the  Reader,  that  the 
calculations  have  all  been  made  anew;  moft 
of  them  having  been  altered  in  the  original 
The  livres  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  ten- 
pence  fterling  each  livre. 

The  Editors  anxious  to  do  every  honour 
in  their  power  to  the  work  of  fo  celebrated 
an  author  as  the  Abbe  Raynal,  have  gone 
to  an  uncommon  expence  in  this  edition, 
having  printed  it  elegantly  and  corredly  on 
a  remarkable  fuperfine  paper,  and  embellifti- 
ed  it  with  four  new  and  ufeful  maps,  and 
feven  new  and  beautiful  engravings,  of  v/hich 
the  following  is  a  defcription. 

PLATE  I.     Vol.  I.  Page  140. 

The  annual  ceremony  in  which  the  em- 
peror or  China  guides  the  plough,  indicat- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

ing  the  honour  paid  in  that  country  to 
agriculture,  and  the  refped  to  which,  ia 
every  age  and  clime,  the  hufbandman  is  en- 
titled, as  the  fource  of  fociai  happinefs  and 
real  wealth. 

PLATE  II.    Vol.11.  Page  i. 

Plenty,  with  a  fmiling  countenance,  ex- 
changes various  fpecies  of  coin  for  bales  of 
Indian  fpices  and  other  merchandife,  which 
the  fadors  prefent  to  her. 

PLATE  III.     Vol.  IV.  Page  208. 

A  philofopher  in  the  attitude  of  indigna- 
tion, infcribes  a  column  with  thefe  w^ords, 
Aiiri  facra  fames^  &c.  In  diftant  profpecl 
the  Spanifli  and  Portuguefe  fliips  are  iccn  at 
anchor,  while  at  land  a  detachment  of  fol- 
diers  maffacre  the  flying  Indians,  and  load 
others  with  chains,  whom  they  defline  to 
fevere  labour  in  the  mines. 

PLATE  IV.     Vol.  IV.  Page  i. 

Nature  in  the  charader  of  a  woman, 
fuckles,  at  the  fame  time,  and  with  equal 
affedion,  a  v/hite  and  a  black  child,  while 
file  regards  with  an  eye  of  compailion  the 
negro  flaves,  who  are  feen  at  a  diftance  toiling 
in  the  plantations,  where  they  experience  the 
inhumanity  of  their  tafkmafters. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

PLATE  V.     VoLV.  Page  21. 

A  barbarous  incident  which  happened  at 
Barbadoes  has  furnidied  the  fubjedt  of  this 
plate. — x^n  Indian  girl  having  refcued  a  young 
Knglifhman  from  the  hands  of  the  Caribs, 
is  fold  as  a  flave  by  him,  who  was  indebted 
to  her  for  life  and  freedom. 

PLATE  VI.    Vol.  V.  P.  136. 

Induflry,  in  the  charader  of  a  winged 
figure,  prefents  a  plough,  a  lever  and  pullies 
to  theaflembled  favages,  whom  (he  inftru£ts 
how  to  apply  thcfe  ufeful  implements  to  their 
advantage. 

PLATE  VII.     Vol.  VI.  Page  i. 

A  cultivated  country  adorned  with  hamlets, 
fhews  feveral  harbours  filled  with  fhips,  in 
the  fore  ground  of  the  pidure  appear  two 
Quakers,  one  of  whom  embraces  the  young 
Jndians  as  his  brothers,  and  the  other  breaks 
and  flings  from  him  their  bows  and  arrows, 
the  emblems  of  war  and  difcord. 
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BOOK      I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Dlfcoveries,  Wars,  and  Conquejis  of  the  Portuguefe 
in  the  Eaji  Indies. 

NO  event  has  been  fo  interefting  to  mankind  B  O  O  K 
in  general,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eu-,_^^ 
rope  in  particular,  as  the  difcovery  of  the  New- 
World,  and  the  paflage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  gave  rife  to  a  revolution  in  the 
commerce,  and  in  the  power  of  nations ;  as  well 
as  in  the  manners,  induflry,  and  government  of 
the  whole  world.  At  this  period,  new  connexions 
were  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  moft  dif- 
tant  regions,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had 
Vol.  L  B  never 
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BOOKnever  before  experienced.  The  produdions  of 
'^  climates  fituatcd  under  the  equator,  were  con- 
fumed  in  countries  bordering  on  the  pole  ;  the 
indudry  of  the  north  was  tranfplanted  to  the 
fouth ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  wefl  were 
clothed  with  the  manufactures  of  the  eail ;  a  ge- 
neral intercourfe  of  opinions,  laws  and  cuftoms, 
difeafes  and  remedies,  virtues  and  vices,  was 
eflablifhed  among  men. 

Every  thing  has  changed,  and  muft  change 
again.  But  it  is  a  queftion,  whether  the  revolu- 
tions that  are  pad,  or  thofe  which  muft  hereafter 
take  place,  have  been,  or  can  be,  of  any  utility 
to  the  human  race.  Will  thev  ever  add  to  the 
tranquillity,  the  happinefs,  and  the  pleafures  of 
mankind  ?  Can  they  improve  our  prefent  ftate, 
or  do  they  only  change  it  ? 

The  Europeans  have  founded  colonies  in  all 
part^,  but  are  they  acquainted  w^ith  the  principles 
on  which  they  ought  to  be  formed  ?  They  have 
eftabliflied  a  commerce  of  exchange,  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  of  manufadures.  This 
commerce  is  transferred  from  one  people  to  an- 
other. Can  we  not  difcovcr  by  what  means,  and 
under  what  circumftances,  this  has  been  effected  ? 
Since  America  and  the  paflage  by  the  Cape  has 
been  known,  fome  nations,  that  were  of  no  con- 
fequence,  are  become  powerful ;  others,  thatw^erc 
the  terror  of  Europe,  have  loft  their  authority. 
In  what  manner  has  the  condition  of  thefe  fcveral 
people  been  affedled  by  thefe  difcoveries  ?  How 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  thofe  to  whom  Nature  has 
been  moft  liberal,  are  not  always  the  richeft  and 
moft  flouriftiins:  ?  To  throw  fome  light  on  thefe 
important  queftions,  we  muft  take  a  view  of  the 
flate  of  Europe  before  thefe  difcoveries  were 
made  ^  we  muft  trace  circumftantially  the  events 
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they  have  given  rife  to  ;  and  conclude  with  exa-B  O  O  K 
mining  it,  as  it  prefcnts  itfelf  at  this  day.  ■^■ 

Such  is  the  alarming  talk  I  have  iinpofed  upon 
niyfelf,  and   to  which   I  have  devoted  niy  whole 
life.     I  have  called  in  to  my  alhltance  men  of  in- 
formation from  all  nations.     I   have  interrogated 
the  living  and  the  dead  ;  the  living,  whofe   fenti- 
ments  have  been  conveyed  to  me  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  the  dead,  who  have  tranhnitted  their   opi- 
nions  and  their  knowledge   to    us,  in   whatever 
language  they  may  have  written.    I  have  weighed 
their  authorities,  oppofed  their  teftimonies  to  each 
other,  and  by  thefe  means  have  brought  facts  to 
light.     Had   any    one    pointed  out    to  me  a  man 
living   under  the  equator  or  under  the  pole,  who 
might  have  been  able  to  give  me   information  on 
any  important  matter,  I  would  have  vifited  either 
of  thofe  diftant  regions,  that  I  might  have  called 
upon  him  to  open  his  mind  to  me.     The    auguO: 
image    of  Ti'uth  hath  ever  been  prefent  to    my 
mind.     O  holy  Truth  !  thou  hall:  been  the    fole 
objecl  of  my  veneration  !  If,  in    after-ages,  this 
work  fliould  Itill  be  read,  it  is  my  wifli,  that,  while 
my  readers  perceive  how  much  lam  diverted  from 
pailions  and  prejudice,  they  I'hould  be  ignorant  of 
the  kingdom  which  gave  me  birth  ;  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  I  lived  ;  of  the  profeffion  I  fol- 
lowed in  my  country  ;  and  of  the  religious  faith  I 
profefTed  :  it  is  my  wilh,  that  they  (liould  only  con- 
iider  me  as  their  fellow-citizen  and  their  friend. 
The  firil  duty  that  is  incumbent  on  us,  the    hrfl 
care  we  ought   to   aitend    to,  when    we  treat  of 
things  important  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind, is  to 
expel  from  our  minds  every  idea  of  hope  or  fear. 
Raifed  above  all  human  confiderations,  it  is  then 
we   foar  above  the   atmofphere,  and  behold  the 
globe  beneath  us.     From  thence  it  is  that  we  let 

52  faU 
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BOOK  fall  our  tears  upon  perfecuted  genius,  upon  talents 
'•  negledcd,  and  upon  virtue  in  diftrefs.  From 
thence  it  is,  that  we  pour  forth  imprecations  on 
thofe  who  deceive  mankind,  and  thofe  who  op- 
prefs  them  and  devote  them  to  ignominy.  From 
thence  it  is  that  we  fee  the  proud  head  of  the 
tyrant  humbled  and  covered  with  diifl:,  while 
the  modefl  front  of  the  ju(l  man  reaches  to  the 
vault  of  the  fkies.  From  thence  it  is,  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  cry  out,  I  am  free,  and  feel  my- 
felf  upon  a  level  with  the  fubjed  I  treat.  It  is  from 
thence,  in  a  word,  that,  viewing  ihofe  beautiful 
regions,  in  which  the  arts  and  fciences  fiourifh, 
and  which  have  been  for  fo  long  a  time  obfcured 
by  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  I  have  faid  to  my- 
felf:  Who  is  it  that  hath  digged  thefe  canals  ? 
Who  is  it  that  hath  dried  up  thefe  plains  ?  Who 
is  it  that  hath  founded  thefe  cities  ?  Who  is  it 
that  hath  collected,  clothed,  and  civilized  thefe 
people  ?  Then  have  I  heard  the  voice  of  all  the 
enlightened  men  among  them,  who  have  anfwer- 
cd  :  This  is  the  effe(Et  of  commerce. 

Accordingly,  thofe  ftates,  that  have  been 
commercial,  have  civilized  all  the  reft.  The 
Phoenicians,  whofe  extent  of  country  and  influ- 
ence were  extremely  limited,  acquired  by  their 
genius  for  naval  enterprifes,  an  importance  which 
ranked  them  foremoft  in  the  hiftory  of  the  an- 
cient nations.  They  are  mentioned  by  every 
hiftorian.  They  were  known  to  the  moft  diftant 
tliraes,  and  their  fame  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
fucceeding  ages. 

Situated  on  a  barren  coaft,  feparated  from 
the  continent  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  mountains  of  Libanus  on  the  other, 
they  feem  to  have  been  deftined  by  Nature  for 
the  dominion  of  the  fea.     Fifliing  taught  them 

the 
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the  art  of  navigation,  and  furnidied  them  with  BOOK 
the  purple  dye,  which  they  extraded  from  the  ' 
murex  ;  while  the  fca-fand  upon  their  fliores  led 
them  to  difcover  the  fecret  of  making  glafs. 
Happy  in  poflelTmg  fo  few  natural  advantages, 
fmce  the  want  of  thefe,  -awakened  that  fpirit  of 
invention  and  induftry,  which  is  the  parent  of 
arts  and  opulence ! 

Ii"  mull  be  confefled,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  admirably  adapted  to  extend 
their  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  world.  By 
dwelling,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  Africa, 
Afia,  and  Europe,  if  they  could  not  unite  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  in  one  common  '  intereft, 
they  at  leail  had  it  in  their  power,  by  a  commer- 
cial intercourfe,  to  communicate  to  every  nation 
the  enjoyments  of  all  climates.  But  the  ancients, 
whom  we  have  fo  often  excelled,  though  w^e  have 
derived  much  ufeful  knowledge  from  them,  had 
not  means  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  eftablifli 
an  univerfal  commerce.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
ihipping  except  gallies ;  they  only  carried  on  a 
coafting  trade,  and  their  failing  was  confined  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Although  this  (late  was  the 
model  upon  which  other  maritime  powers  were 
formed,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  what  it  has, 
as  what  it  might  have  performed.  We  may  form 
a  conjecture  of  the  population  of  the  Phoenicians 
by  their  colonies.  It  is  faid  that  their  numbers 
extended  along  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  particularly  on  the  fhores  of  Africa. 

Tyre  or  Sidon,  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  gave, 
birth  to  Carthage.  While  the  opulence  of  Tyre 
invited  tyrants  to  rivet  it's  fetters,  Carthage,  the 
offspring  of  Tyre5notwith[landing  it's  riches,  had 
this  happy  advantage  over  the  parent  ftate,  that 
it  enjoyed  it's  liberty.     It  commanded  the  coafts 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  Africa,  and  had  poffeflion  of  Spain,  which  In 
*•       thofe  days  was  the  richcft  country  in  Europe,  and 
famous  for    gold  and   fdver    mines    of  it's  own, 
though  defined,  at  the  cxpcnce  of  fo  much  blood- 
ihed,  to  acquire  others  in  the  new  world. 

Had  tiic  Jloman  power  never  exifted,  Cartilage 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  commercial  (late;  but  the  ambition  of  one 
nation  excited  all  the  reft  to  rclinquilh  the  arts  of 
commerce  for  thofe  of  war,  and  either  to  conquer 
or  to  periih.  Carthage  fell  in  the  conteft,  be- 
caufe  riches  produce  an  oppofite  elfedl  to  poverty, 
iince  they  extinguiih  courage,  and  bring  on  a 
diilike  to  military  exertions.  The  fubverfion  of 
a  republic,  which  gloried  in  it's  induftry,  and 
owed  it's  power  to  it's  fkill  in  ufeful  arts,  was, 
perhaps,  a  misfortune  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
world  in  general. 

Greece,  interfefled  every  where  by  feas,  mull 
jiecefl'arily  flourifh  by  commerce.  It's  pofition  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  it's  diftance  from  any  large 
continent,  feemed  to  make  it  unlikely  that  it 
fliould  either  conquer  or  be  conquered.  Situated 
between  Aha  and  Europe,  it  contributed  to  ci- 
vilize both  the  one  and  the  other,  and  enjoyed  a 
deferved  fliare  of  profperity,  as  the  reward  of  it's 
labours  and  fervices.  Almofi:  all  the  Greeks 
came  either  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  and  brought 
along  with  them  the  knowledge  and  induftry  of 
thofe  countries  ;  but  of  all  the  Ahatic  colonies, 
thofe  were  the  moft  flourilliing  and  happy  that 
had  a  turn  for  commerce. 

Athens  employed  her  firft  fhips  either  In  car- 
rying on  a  trade  with  Aha,  or  in  planting  as 
many  colonics  as  Greece  in  her  infancy  might 
have  received  from  thence  :  but  thefe  emigrations 
involved  them  in  wars.  The  Perhans,  living  un- 
der 
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dcr  an  arbitrary  oovcrnment,  would  not  even  fuf-  book 
fer  any  free  people  to  fettle  on  the  confines  of  the 
fea ;  and  the  Satraps  inculcated  into  the  Great 
King  the  doctrine  of  univerfal  flavery.  This  was 
the  fource  of  all  the  wars  in  Afia  Minor,  where 
the  Athenians  found  means  to  make  all  the  infular 
and  maritime  flates  either  their  allies  or  their  fub- 
jecls.  Athens  enlarged  her  commerce  by  her  vic^ 
tories,  and  her  power  by  her  commerce.  All  the 
arts  made  their  appearance  in  Greece  at  the  fame 
time,  together  witn  the  luxury  of  Afia, 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  means  of 
population,  were  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians.  Rome,  who  be- 
held their  progrefs  with  a  jealous  eye,  feized  upon 
that  ifland  which  was  delHned  to  fupply  it  with 
fubfiftence ;  and,  having  driven  out  the  two  na- 
tions that  contended  for  the  fovereignty  of  it,  atr 
tacked  firfl  one,  and  then  the  other.  From  the 
moment  that  Carthage  was  deftroyed,  Greece  ne» 
cefTarily  trembled  for  her  fate.  But  it  was  Alex- 
ander who  marked  the  way  for  the  Romans  ;  nor 
was  it  pofTible,  perhaps,  that  the  Greeks  could 
have  been  fubdued  by  a  foreign  power,  if  they 
had  not  firfl  conquered  each  other.  Commerce 
is  finally  deftroyed  by  the  riches  it  accumulates, 
as  power  is  by  it's  own  conquelts  ;  and  when  the 
commerce  of  the  Greeks  had  failed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, it  no  longer  fubfifled  in  any  part  oij 
the  known  world. 

The  Greeks,  by  improving  upon  all  the  fci- 
cnces  and  arts  they  had  received  from  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Tyrians,  elevated  human  reafon  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfedjon  :  but  it  has  been  reduced 
fo  low  by  the  fubfequent  revolutions  of  empires, 
that  in  all  probability  it  will  never  rife  again  to 
the  fame  ft^ndar^,     Their  admirable  inftitutionj 

were 
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BOOK  were  fuperior    to   the  bed  we  have   at  this  day. 
^'^  ^The  plan  upon  whicii  they  founded  their  colonies 
does  honour  to  their  humanity.     As  all  the  arts 
owed  to  them  their  rife  and  perfection,  they   did 
not  furvive  the  fate  of  their  proteftors.     It  is  evi- 
dent, from  fome   works  of  Xenophon,  that    the 
Greeks  were  better  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  trade,  than  moll:  modern  nations  are  at  prefent. 
If  we  confider  that  the  Europeans  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  ;  that 
their  commerce  is  infinitely  more  extenfive  ;  that, 
lince  the  improvements  in  navigation,  their  ideas 
are  dire6led  to  greater  and  more  various  objects  ; 
it  is  aftonifhing  that  theyfhould  not  have  the  mod 
palpable  fuperiority  over  them.     But  it  mud  be 
obferved,  that  when  thefe  people  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  of  trade,  they  were  juft 
produced,  as  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  Nature, 
and  had  all  the  powers  neceifary  to  improve  the 
talents  Ihe  had  given  them ;  whereas   the   Euro- 
pean nations  were  fubjecl:  to  laws  and  inditutions 
of  an    extravagant  nature.     In  Greece,  the  arts 
of  trade  met  with  men  ;  in  Europe,  with    Haves, 
Whenever  the  abfurdities  of  our  inditutions  have 
been  pointed  out,  we  have  taken  pains  to  correal 
them,  without  ever  daring   totally  to  overthrow 
the  edifice.     We  have  remedied  fome  abufes,  by 
introducing  others  ;  and,  in  our  efforts   to  fupi. 
port,  reform,  and  palliate,  we  have  adopted  more 
contradictions    and    abfurdities   in   our  manners, 
than  are  to  be  found  among  the  mod   barbarous 
people. 

The  Romans,  formed  for  conqued,  though 
they  dazzled  the  world  with  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  fell  diort  of  the  Greeks  in  their  im- 
provements in  philofophy  and  the  arts,  in  their 
encouragement  of  indudry,  and  their  advance- 
ment 
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ment  of  rational  knowledge.  They  promoted  an  B  O  O  K. 
inttrcourfe  between  difierent  nations,  not  bv  ^' 
uniting  them  with  the  ties  of  commerce,  but  by 
impohng  upon  them  the  fame  yoke  of  fubordina- 
tion.  They  ravaged  the  globe,  which,  when  re- 
duced to  fubjection,  they  left  in  a  flate  rather  of 
lethargy  than  tranquillity.  Their  defpotifm  and 
military  government  opprelled  the  people,  extin- 
guiihed  the  powers  of  genius,  and  degraded  the 
human  race. 

Const  AN  TINE  pafTed  two  laws,  which,  though 
Montefquieu    has   not    ventured  to  reckon   theni 
among  the  caufes  of  the   decline  of  the   empire, 
threw    every    thing    into   ftill    greater    diforder.  • 
The  firft,  dictated  by  imprudence  and  fanaticifm, 
though  it  appeared  to  be  the  eti'edl;  of  humanity, 
affords  a  proof  that  great  innovations  are  often 
attended  with  much  danger ;  and  that  the  origi- 
nal rights  of  mankind  cannot  always  be  made  the 
ftandard  of  government.     By  this  law,  all  flaves 
who   (hould  en:ibrace    chriftianirv,  were    allowed 
their  freedom.     Thus,  while  thole  who  had  hi- 
therto   dragged  on  a   precarious  exillence,  were 
reinftatcd  in  their  primitive  rights,  the   (late  was 
weakened  ;  becaufe  the  proprietors  of  large  trads 
of  land  w^ere   deprived    of  the  number  of  hands 
neceil'ary  for  their    improvement,  and    were  for 
fome  time  reduced  to  the  moil  extreme  indigence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  converts,  having  no 
property    themfelves,    or  any    certain    means  of 
lubiiflence,  were  not  able  to  exert  themfelves  in 
favour   of  the   ft  ate,  fo    as   to   repair  the  injury 
which  the  government  had  done  to  their  mafters. 
It  is  equally  impollible  that  they  Hiould  have  had 
any  attachment  to    a   (late  which  did  not  afford 
them  fubhllence,  or  to  a  religion,  which  the  ir- 
refiiVible  dehre  of  liberty  aloue  had  induced  them 

to 
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BOOK  to  embrace.  By  another  edicl,  paganifin  was 
*•  prohibited  throughout  the  whole  empire  ;  and 
thele  extcnfive  dominions  were  thus  inhabited  by 
men,  whofe  attachment  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
ftate,  was  no  longer  fecured  by  the  folemn  ties  of 
religion,  nor  by  the  oaths  of  allegiance.  Having 
no  priefts,  no  temples,  no  public  morals,  they 
had  no  motives  to  excite  them  to  repel  an  ene- 
my, who  fliould  attack  a  government  with  which 
they  were  no  longer  conneded. 

Accordingly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north, 
when   they  rufhed  upon  the  empire,  found  every 
thing    ready  to  favour  their   invafion.     Harafled 
in  Poland  and  in  Germany  by  fome  nations  which 
had   migrated  from  Great  Tartary,  they  took    a 
temporary  polIefTion  of  certain  provinces   already 
ruined,    till  they    were  expelled   by    fuccceding 
conquerors  of  a  ftill  more   ferocious    difpofition 
than   themfelvcs.     They   were    a    fuccellion   of 
waves,  prefling  upon,    and   driving   away,  each 
other.     When    thefe   barbarians   determined    to 
fettle  in  the  regions  they  had  laid  wafte,  they  di* 
vided  countries  which  the  Romans  had  formerly 
united.     From  that   moment,  all  communication 
between  thofe  dates  ertablilhed  by  accident,  ne- 
ctlhty,  or  caprice,  was  at  an  end.     The   fwarms 
of  pirates  that  infefted  the  fcas,  together  with  the 
fierce   dilpofition  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  fron^ 
tiers,  difcouraged   every  connexion  that    mutual 
convenience  might  have  rendered  necelTary.  The 
fubjeds  of  every  kingdom,  that  had  any  kind  of 
extent,  were  feparated  from  each  other  by  infur* 
mountable  obftacles  ;  for  the    banditti,  who  in- 
feiled  the  roads,  converted  a  journey  of  any  length 
into    a    dangerous    expedition.     T'he  nations  of 
Europe,  thus  plunged    a    fecond  time  by  fiavery 
and  defpair  into  llViXt  (late  of  infennbility  and  in- 
dolence. 
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d.olence,  which  muft  for  many  ages  have  been  the  BOOK, 
primary  flate  ot  the  human  race,  derived  little  ^• 
advantage  from  the  krtility  of  their  foil  ;  and 
their  induftry  was  exhaulled  in  the  employments 
of  a  favage  life.  Trads  of  country,  at  no  great 
diflance,  were  to  them  of  as  little  importance,  as 
if  they  had  not  exided  ;  nor  had  they  any  further 
knowledge  of  their  neighbours,  than  as  they  hap- 
pened to  excite  their  fears  or  their  enmity. 

The  accounts  given  by  fome  writers  of  the 
wealth  and  fplendour  of  the  feventh  century,  are 
as  fabulous  as  all  the  other  miraculous  things  we; 
read  of  in  the  hiltory  of  thofe  times.  The  cloth- 
ing then  in  ufe  was  of  ildns  and  coarfe  woollen ; 
the  conveniences  of  life  were  not  known.  Bold 
and  folid  edifices  were  indeed  ere«^ed,  which 
prove  to  wliat  a  degree  of  perfection  an  art  may 
be  carried,  when  it  is  the  effect  of  the  fuccelTive 
and  continual  efforts  of  the  nation  that  invented 
it.  But  an  architecture  fprung  up  in  the  forefts  of 
the  Druids,  from  an  imitation  of  the  trees,  which, 
(hooting  up  into  the  air,  form  very  acute-angled 
arches,  and  the  branches  of  which  bend  down 
and  are  interwoven  with  each  other,  was  not 
calculated  to  convey  an  idea  either  of  the  aillu- 
ence  or  tafle  of  the  age.  Neither  much  money, 
nor  much  knowledge  of  the  arts,  is  required  to 
pile  up  heaps  of  (tone  by  the  hands  of  flaves. 
One  incontedible  proof  of  the  indigence  of  the 
people  was,  that  taxes  were  levied  in  kind  ;  and 
that  even  the  contributions,  which  the  inferior 
clergy  paid  to  their  fuperiors,  confifLed  of  pro- 
vifions. 

The  fuperflition  that  prevailed,  increafed  the 
general  darknefs.  With  fophifms  and  fubtiety  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  falfe  fcience,  with  which 
it  filled  the  minds  of  men,  to  the  detriment  of 

real 
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BOO  Kreal  knowledge.  In  the  eighth,  and  the  beginning 
^-  of  the  ninth  century,  Rome,  no  longer  the  capi- 
tal of  the  mailers  of  the  univerfe,  attempted  to 
cxercife  her  authority  as  before,  in  depofing  or 
making  kings.  Deprived  of  inhabitants  and  fol- 
diers,  by  dint  of  opinions  and  religious  tenets 
alone,  Ihe  afpired  to  univerfal  monarchy.  By  her 
management,  princes  were  excited  to  take  up 
arms  againit  each  other,  people  againlt  their  kings, 
and  kings  againil  their  people.  All  merit  con- 
fn'ted  in  making  war,  and  all  virtue  in  obeying 
the  church.  The  dignity  of  monarchs  was  de- 
graded by  the  claims  of  Rome,  which  infpired  a 
contempt  for  princes,  without  exciting  the  love 
of  liberty.  Literature  was  then  comprifed  in  a 
few  abfurd  romances,  and  fome  melancholy  tales, 
the  offspring  of  cloiftered  indolence.  "This  con- 
tributed to  entertain  that  dejection  of  fpirit,  and 
that  propenfity  to  the  marvellous,  fo  favourable 
to  the  interells  of  fuperflition. 

The  face  of  the  globe  was  again  changed  by  two 
other  nations.  A  people  pouring  in  from  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus  fpread  them- 
felves  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  on  the  fouth- 
ern  fide  was  harafied  by  the  Arabs.  The  former 
were  difciples  of  Wodin,  the  latter  of  Moham- 
med ;  men  who  had  equally  dilfufed  the  fanati- 
cifm  of  conqueft  with  that  of  religion.  Charle- 
magne fubdued  one  of  thefe  nations ;  and  main- 
tained his  ground  againft  the  other.  Thefe  inha- 
bitants of  the  north,  called  Saxons  or  Normans, 
were  indigent,  ill  armed  and  undifciplined,  of 
favage  manners,  and  driven  to  combat  and  to 
death  by  mifery  and  fuperflition.  Charlemagne 
was  defirous  of  compelling  them  to  change  that 
religion  which  rendered  them  fo  terrible,  for  an- 
.pther  which  would  difpofe  them  to  obedience. 

He 
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He  was  obliged  to  wade  through  Teas  of  blood,  BOOK 

and  the  crofs  was  erected  on  heaps  of  llain.     He  , ^'^ 

'was  lefs  fnccefsful  againit  the  Arabs,  conquerors 
of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  could  not  gain 
a  footing  beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

The  necellity  of  repulhng  the  Arabs,  but  ef- 
pecially  the  Normans,  occafioned  the  revival  of 
naval  cnterprizes  in  Europe.  Charlemagne  in 
France,  Alfred  the  Great  in  England,  and  fome 
cities  of  Italy,  built  fliips  ;  and  thefe  firfl:  attempts 
towards  navigation  revived  for  a  (hort  time  mari- 
time commerce.  Charlemagne  eftabliflied  great 
fairs,  the  principal  of  which  was  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  This  is  the  method  of  trading  among  peo- 
ple where  commerce  is  ftill  in  it's  infancy. 

The  Arabs,  in  the  mean  time,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  mofi:  extenfive  commerce  that  had 
been  known  fmce  the  times  of  Athens  and  Car- 
thage. It  is  true,  this  was  not  fo  much  owen  to 
the  lights  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a  good  adminiftration,  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  power,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  they 
poiTefled.  Mafters  of  Spain,  of  Africa,  of  Aha 
Minor,  of  Perfia,  and  part  of  India,  they  intro- 
duced reciprocal  exchanges,  from  one  region  to- 
another,  of  the  commodities  in  different  parts  of 
their  vaft  empire.  They  extended  themfelves  gra- 
dually as  far  as  the  Moluccas  and  to  China,  fome- 
times  as  traders,  fometimes  as  miffionaries,  fre- 
quently as  conquerors. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Venetians,  Genoefe,  and 
Arabs  of  Barcelona,  went  to  Alexandria  to  buy 
lip  the  merchandize  of  Africa  and  India,  and  dif- 
pofed  of  it  in  Europe.  The  Arabs,  enriched  by 
commerce,  and  fated  with  conquefi:,  were  no 
longer  the  fame  people  who  burnt  the  Alexan- 
drian library.     They  cultivated  the  arts  and  polite 

literature. 
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BOOK  literature,  and  were  diftinguiflied  from  other  con* 
'•  qiiering  nations  by  their  improvements  of  the 
reafon  and  induftry  of  men.  To  them  we  owe 
the  fciences  of  algebra  and  chymift*-y,  new  difco- 
veries  in  aftronomy,  new  improvements  in  me- 
chanics and  medicine,  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
But,  among  the  fine  arts,  poetry  is  the  only  one 
they  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  fubjecls  of  the  Greek 
empire  imitated  the  manufacUircs  of  Afia ;  and 
had,  through  various  channels,  monopolized  the 
riches  of  India.  But  the  advantages  they  derived 
from  both  thefe  circumflances,  could  not  furvive 
the  fate  of  their  empire  ;  which  had  nothing  to 
oppofe  to  the  heroic  and  daring  enthufiafm  of  the 
Arabs,  but  the  weak  and  unmanly  weapons  of 
fcholaftic  logic,  and  the  controvcrfial  armour  of 
monks ;  who  had  gained  fuch  an  afcendant,  that 
the  Emperor  ufed  to  afk  God  pardon  for  the  time 
he  employed  in  affairs  of  ftate.  Painting  and 
fculpture  were  no  longer  known  ;  and  it  was  mat- 
ter of  eternal  difpute  whether  images  ought,  or 
onght  not,  to  be  worlliipped.  The  Greeks,  fur- 
rounded  by  the  ocean,  and  in  poffeiTion  of  feveral 
iflands,  had  yet  no  maritime  force  ;  they  defended 
themfelves  againft  the  naval  power  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  Saracens  by  wild  fire  ;  the  vain  and  preca- 
rious defence  of  a  degenerate  people.  Conftan- 
tinople,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  prote(5t  her 
maritime  trade  at  a  diitance,  refigned  it  to  the 
Genoefe,  who  feized  upon  Caffa,  which  they 
made  a  flouriihing  city. 

The  nobility  of  Europe  acquired  a  tinclure  of 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  in  their  ri- 
diculous expeditions  of  the  crufades.  They  grew 
acquainted  w^ith  their  arts  and  their  luxury,  which 
afterwards  became  objects  of  necellity  to   them. 
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The  Venetians  had  a  more  extenfive  demand  for  b  o  O  KH 
the  goods  they   brought   from  the  cad  ;  and    the        ^ 
Arabs    themlelves    carried    fome    of    them    into 
France,  England,  and  even  into  Germany. 

These  powers  had  at  that  period  neither  fliip- 
ping  nor  manufactures ;  they  laid  reflraints  upon 
commerce,  and  the  charader  of  a  merchant  was  in 
no  degree  of  eftimation.  This  ufeful  fet  of  men 
were  never  refpeded  among  the  Romans.  They 
treated  their  merchants  with  as  much  contempt  as 
their  players,  courtezans,  baftards.  Haves,  and  gla* 
diators.  The  political  fyftem,  eftablifhed  through- 
out Europe  by  the  power  and  ignorance  of  the 
northern  nations,  mud  neceifarily  have  confirmed 
a  prejudice,  which  owed  it's  rife  to  a  barbarous 
pride.  Our  anceftors  had  the  abfurdity  to  adopt, 
as  the  bafis  of  their  government,  a  principle  de- 
llrudive  of  all  fociety;  a  contempt  for  ufeful 
labour.  The  only  perfons  in  any  degree  of  efti- 
mation were  the  lords  of  mafiors,  or  fuch  as 
had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  battle.  The  no- 
bles, it  is  well  known,  were  fo  many  petty  fove- 
reigns,  who  abufed  their  own  power,  and  oppofed 
that  of  the  monarch.  The  barons  were  fond  of 
parade,  avaricious,  whimfical,  and  poor.  Some- 
times they  invited  the  merchants  into  their  little 
dates,  and  at  others  extorted  money  from  them. 
In  thefe  barbarous  times  were  eftabllflied  the  fe- 
veral  duties  of  tolls,  of  export  and  import,  of 
paflage,  of  quarters,  of  efcheat,  and  otb.er  op- 
preihons  without  number.  All  the  bridges  and 
highways  w^ere  opened  or  (topped  up  at  the  will 
of  the  prince  or  his  valTals.  The  firlt  elements  of 
commerce  were  fo  totally  unknown,  that  it  was 
cuftomary  to  fix  the  price  of  commodities.  The 
merchants  w^re  often  pillaged,  and  always  ill  paid 
by  the  knights  and  barons.   Trade  was  carried  on 
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B  O  O  K  in   caravans  or  companies  which  went    armed    to 
'•_  ^  the  places  where  the  fairs  were  kept.     At   thefe 
marts  the  merchants  omitted  nothing  that  might 
engage  the  favour  ot  the  people.     They  were  ge- 
nerally accompanied  by  jugglers,  muficians,  and 
buffoons.     As   there  were   then   no  large  towns, 
and  that   neither  public  fpedacles  and  meetings, 
nor  the  fedentary  pleafures  of  private  focietywere 
known,  the  fair  time  was  the  feafon  for  diverfions, 
which,    degenerating   into    diffolutenefs,  gave   a 
landion   to    the  invectives  and  feverities   of  the 
clergy.     The  traders  were  frequently  excommu- 
nicated.    The  people  held  thofe  Grangers   in  ab- 
horrence, who  fupplied  their  tyrants  with  fuper- 
fiuities,  and  aflociated  with  men,  whofe  manners 
were  fo  repugnant  to  their  prejudices   and  rude 
aufterity  of  life.     The  Jews,  who  foon  engaged  in 
all  the  branches  of  commerce,  did  not  bring  it 
into  much  repute.    They  were  then  confidered  in 
the  fame  light  throughout  all  Europe,  as  they  are 
at  this  day  in  Poland  and  Turkey.     As  their  for- 
tunes were  increafmg  every  day,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  advance  money  to  merchants  and  tradef- 
men ;  for  which  they  demanded  intereft  equiva- 
lent to  the  rifque  they  ran  in  veiling  their  capital 
in  other  hands.     The  fchoolmen  were  violent  in 
oppofing  this  neceffary  meafure,  which  their  rude 
prejudices  had  taught  them   to   condemn.     This 
theological  determination   of  a  point   of  a   civil 
and  political  nature,  was  attended  with  fmgular 
confequences.     The  magiftrates,  blinded  by  an 
authority,    againft   even  the   unjuft   exercife  of 
which   no  one  dared  to  appeal,  denounced   fen- 
tence  of  confifcation   and  ignominious  penalties 
againft  ufury,  which,  in  thole  dark  ages,  the  laws 
did   not  diflinguifh  from  the  moft  moderate  in- 
tereft*    It  was  at   this  jundlure,  that,  to  make 

them- 
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themfclves  amends  for  the  dangers  and  mortifi-  BOOK 
cations  they  were  expofed  to  in  carrying  on  a  ^• 
commerce,  which  was  looked  upon  as  odious  and 
unlawful,  the  Jews  abandoned  themfelves  to  the 
mod  exceflive  rapacity.  They  were  obliged  to 
add  to  the  price  of  money  ^yhich  may  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  wants  of  the  perfon  who  borrows, 
by  the  credit  of  him  who  lends,  and  by  a  number 
of  other  circumflances,  the  price  of  infamy, 
which  is  either  of  little  value,  or  for  which  there 
can  be  no  compenfation.  They  became  objeds 
of  univerfal  deteftation.  Perfecuted,  pillaged,  and 
profcribed,  they  invented  bills  of  exchange,  which 
fecured  the  remains  of  their  fortunes.  The  clergy 
declared  the  exchange  ufurious,  but  it  was  of  too 
great  utility  to  be  abolifhed.  One  of  the  effeds 
it  produced  was  to  make  the  merchants  more  in- 
dependent of  the  prince,  who  treated  them  better, 
apprehending  that  they  might  tranfport  their 
riches  into  other  countries. 

The  Italians,  who  are  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Lombards,  were  the  firll  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  early  change  of  ideas.  They 
formed  fmall  communities,  and  procured  the  pro- 
tedion  of  fome  ftates,  who,  on  their  account, 
difpenfed  with  the  laws  againfl  flrangers,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  barbarous  ages.  By  virtue 
of  this  indulgence,  they  became  agents  for  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  began  likewife  to 
awake  from  their  lethargy ;  but  their  recovery 
was  later,  and  effeded  with  greater  difficulty. 
Hamburgh  and  Lubcc,  having  attempted  to  open 
a  trade  in  the  Baltic,  were  obliged  to  unite  for 
their  mutual  defence  againfl  the  pirates  who  in- 
fefted  thofe  latitudes.  The  fuccefs  of  this  little 
combination   encouraged   other  towns   to  enter 
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BOO  Kinto  the  confederacy  ;  in  a  (hort  time,  this  was 
'_  compofed  of  fourfcore  cities,  which  had  cither 
obtained  or  purchafed  the  privilege  of  being  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws,  and  formed  a  line  of 
communication  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine. 
This  aflbciation,  which  was  the  firft  modern  one 
that  adopted  a  regular  fydem  of  commerce,  fup- 
plied  the  Lombards  with  naval  ftores  and  other 
merchandife  of  the  north,  in  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  Afia,  Italy,  and  other  fouthern  coun- 
tries. 

Flanders  was  the  fcene  of  thefc  fortunate 
tranfa<Etions  ;  but  it  was  not  to  it's  fituation  alone 
that  it  owed  a  diftindlion  fo  favourable  to  it's  in- 
tcrefls :  this  muft  likewife  be  attributed  to  it'g 
numerous  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  and  parti- 
cularly of  tapeftry ;  which  laft  affords  a  proof 
how  little  the  arts  of  drawing  and  perfpe6:ivc 
were  then  known.  By  thcfe  advantageous  circum- 
flance^,  the  Low-Countries  became  the  richeft, 
the  mofl:  populous,  and  the  beft  cultivated  part 
of  Europe. 

The  flourifhing  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Flanders,  the  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  republics, 
who  owed  their  profperity  to  their  freedom,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  mofl  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narchs,  in  whofe  dominions  the  right  of  citizens 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  nobilitv  and 
clergy ;  the  reft  of  their  fubjecls  were  flaves. 
But  as  foon  as  the  cities  were  declared  free,  and 
had  large  immunities  granted  them,  the  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  entered  into  affociations, 
which  rofe  in  eftimation  as  they  acquired  riches. 
The  fovereigns  oppofed  thefe  aiTociations  to  the 
barons.  Thus  anarchy  and  feudal  tyranny  gra- 
dually decreafed.  The  tradefmen  became  citizens, 
and  the  third  order  of  the  (late  was  rellored  to 

the 
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the  privilege  of  being  admitted  to   the  nationalBOOK 
alTcmbly.  ^• 

Montesquieu  attributes  to  Chriflianity  the 
honour  of  having  aboliiiied  flavery ;  but  we  ven- 
ture to  differ  from  him.  When  induftry  and 
riches  prevailed  among  the  people,  the  princes 
began  to  hold  them  in  fome  eftimation  ;  v/hen 
the  fovereign  could  avail  himfelf  of  the  riches  of 
the  people,  to  gain  advantages  over  the  barons, 
laws  were  framed  to  put  the  people  in  a  better 
condition.  It  was  through  that  found  policy^ 
which  commerce  always  introduces,  and  not 
through  the  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that 
kings  were  induced  to  befiow  freedom  upon  the 
Haves  of  their  vaffals,  becaufe  thofe  ilaves,  vjhcn 
made  free,  became  fubjetts.  Pope  Alexander  III., 
it  is  true,  declared  that  ChriPiians  were  to  be  ex- 
empt from  fervitude  j  but  this  declaration  w-as 
made  merely  to  pleafe  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  who  were  delirous  of  humbling  their 
vailals.  Had  he  been  infpired  by  the  love  of  juf- 
tice  an3  humanity,  he  would  not  have  faid  that 
the  Chriilian  alone,  but  that  Man  in  general, 
was  not  born  for  flavery.  He  would  have  faid, 
that  the  perfon,  who  is  a  voluntary  flave,  ir.  a 
coward ;  that  there  are  no  lawful  chains  to  bind 
an  unwilling  flave  ;  that  he,  who  is  not  able  to 
break  thefe  chains  by  force,  is  innocent  in  deli- 
vering himfelf  from  them  by  flight ;  and  that  his 
pretended  mafler  is  an  alTaflin,  if  he  fliould  punifh 
with  death  an  adion  to  which  i:ature  gives  a 
fanclion.  But  theChriflian  religion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  fo  far  from,  prohibiting  flavery,  that, 
in  the  catholic  countries  of  Germany,  as  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Poland,  where  the  people  are  extremely 
bigoted  to  that  communion,  they  are  (lill  flaves  ; 
and  the  ecclcfiaflical  jtirifdiclionsL  in  thefe  parts 
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BOO  Khave  ftill  their  bondfmen,  as   they  formerly  had 
^'       in  France,  without  incurring  the  cenfure  of  the 
church. 

In  Italy,  one  might  perceive  the  dawn  of  more 
profpcrous  days.  The  republics  of  Pifa,  Genoa, 
and  Florence,  were  cftablifhed  on  the  wife(t 
principles :  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gib- 
belines,  which  had  for  fo  many  ages  laid  wafte 
thefc  delightful  countries,  were  at  length  ap- 
peafed  :  trade  flourifhed,  and  confequently  learn- 
ing would  foon  be  introduced.  Venice  was  in 
the  height  of  it's  glory  ;  it's  navy,  which  eclipfed 
that  of  it's  neighbours,  checked  the  progrcfs  of 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Mammelucs  and  the 
Turks ;  in  commerce  it  was  fuperior  to  all  the 
European  ftates  taken  together ;  it's  inhabitants 
were  numerous,  and  it's  riches  immenfe  ;  the  re- 
venues were  well  managed,  and  the  people  were 
content ;  the  republic  borrowed  money  of  the 
richer  fubjeds,  from  motives,  not  of  neceflity, 
but  of  policy.  The  Venetians  were  the  firft  peo- 
ple who  found  out  the  fecret  of  attaching  rich 
individuals  to  the  interefl:  of  government,  by 
inviting  them  to  veft  fome  part  of  their  fortune 
in  the  public  funds.  At  Venice  there  were  ma- 
nufactures of  filk,  gold,  and  filver  ;  it  fupplied 
foreigners  with  (hips :  it's  works  in  gold  and  fil- 
ver were  the  bed,  and  almofl:  the  only  ones,  of 
that  time.  The  inhabitants  were  even  accufed  of 
extravagance  in  having  gold  and  filver  plate,  and 
other  utenfils  of  the  fame  materials.  They  were 
not,  however,  without  fumptuary  laws  ;  but  thefe 
laid  no  reftraint  on  a  fpecies  of  luxury,  by  which 
the  fums  expended  were  preferved  to  the  (late. 
The  noblemen  united  ceconomy  with  fplendour  ; 
the  opulence  of  Venice  revived  the  architedlure  of 
Athens  j  and  upon  the  whole  there  was  magnifi- 
cence 
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cence  as  well  as  elegance  in  their  luxury  :  thcB'o  O  K 
people  were  ignorant,  but  the  nobles  were  eil-  ^\j 
lightened :  the  government  oppofed  the  attempts 
of  the  popes  with  firmnefs  and  prudence.  Siamo 
Veneziani^  poi  Chrijliant^  faid  one  of  their  fenators, 
who  exprefled  in  thefe  words  the  fcnfe  of  the 
whole  fenatc ;  for  at  that  early  period  they  de- 
bafed  the  prieithood,  though  they  (hould  rather 
have  made  it  ufeful  to  morality;  which,  however, 
was  more  rigid  and  pure  among  the  Venetians 
than  among  the  other  people  of  Italy.  Their 
troops  were  very  different  from  thofe  miferable 
Ccndottieri^  whofe  name  was  fo  much  more  terrible 
than  their  arms.  Venice  was  the  feat  of  ponte- 
nefs ;  and  fociety  was  then  under  lefs  rcftraint 
from  ftate  inquifitors,  than  it  has  been  {\ncc  the 
republic  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  of  it's 
neighbours,  and  diffident  of  it's  own  llrength. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  far  furpaffed  the 
other  dates  of  Europe.  The  mod  extravagant 
and  mod  perfecuting  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  which 
fupplied  the  place  of  every  kind  of  merit,  and 
occafioned  fo  many  fecret  artifices  and  cruel  op- 
preflions,  was,  however,  the  means  of  relcafing 
Spain  gradually  from  the  Arabian  yoke  ;  it's  feve- 
ral  provinces  had  lately  been  united  by  the  mar- 
riage  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  the  conquefl 
of  Granada  ;  and  it's  power  was  even  equal  to  that 
of  France.  The  fine  wool  of  Caftile  and  Leon 
was  prepared  at  Segovia,  and  the  cloths  manufac- 
tured from  it  were  fold  all  over  Europe,  and  even 
in  Afia.  The  perpetual  efforts  the  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  make  to  preferve  their  liberty,  infpired 
them  with  refolution  and  confidence ;  their  fuc- 
cefs  had  elevated  their  minds ;  and,  being  unen- 
lightened, they  abandoned  themfelves  to  all  the 
cnthufiafm  of  chivalry  and  religion.     Confined  to 
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B  O  O  Ka  penlnfula,  and  having  no  immediate  intercourfc 
?•  with  other  nations,  they  defpifed  them  ;  and  dil- 
playcd  that  fort  of  proud  difdain,  which,  either 
among  individuals  or  communities,  is  ufually  the 
charaderiilic  of  ignorance.  They  were  the  only 
people  that  maintained  a  (landing  body  of  infan- 
try, which  was  excellent.  Having  been  for  ma-r 
ny  ages  involved  in  war,  their  foldiery  was  indif- 
putably  fuperlor  to  that  of  the  other  dates  of 
Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  were  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
of  turn  ;  but  their  monarchy  was  better  regulated 
than  that  of  Callile,  and  the  adminiftration  was 
conducted  with  more  eafe  after  the  reduction  of 
the  Moors  by  the  conquefl  of  Algarva. 

Im  France,  Lewis  XL  had  juil:  lowered  the 
power  of  the  great  vafl'als,  raifed  that  ot  the  ma-r 
giftracy,  and  made  the  nobles  fubfervient  to  the 
laws.  The  people  of  France,  growmg  lefs  de- 
pendent on  their  lords,  muil  neceliarily  become, 
in  a  (hort  time,  more  indudrious,  more  active,- 
and  more  refpeftable  ;  but  induftry  and  com- 
merce could  not  llourilh  on  a  fudden.  Reafan 
mud  of  courfe  make  but  a  flow  progrefs  in  the 
niidft  of  thofe  commotions  which  were  dill  excit- 
ed by  the  great,  and  under  the  reign  of  a  prince 
devoted  to  the  mod  abominable  fuperdition. 
The  barons  were  didinguidied  only  by  their-  fa- 
vage  pomp  ;  their  revenues  \vere  fcarce  fufficient 
to  entertain  in  their  fuite  a  train  of  gentlemen 
without  employment,  who  defended  them  againd 
the  fovereign  and  the  laws.  The  expences  of  their 
table  were  immoderate ;  and  this  barbarous  lux- 
ury, of  which  there  are  dill  too  many  remains,  af- 
forded no  encouragement  to  any  of  the  ufeful  arts. 
But  neither  the  manners  nor  the  language  of  thofc 
times  partook  of  that  decency  which  didinguidies; 
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the  fuperior  ranks  of  citizens,  and  procures  them  BOOK. 
refped  from  the  reft.  Notvvithftanding  the  cour-  ^• 
tcfy  enjoined  to  the  knights,  coarfe  and  rough 
manners  (till  prevailed  among  the  great ;  the  na- 
tion had  then  the  fame  character  of  inconfiftencc 
it  has  fince  preferved,  and  which  a  nation  will  ever 
have,  whofc  morals  and  cuftoms  are  not  conform- 
able to  the  laws.  The  councils  ilTued  innumera- 
ble, and  frequently  contradictory  ediQs  ;  but  the 
prince  readily  difpcnfed  with  the  obfervance  of 
them.  By  this  eafy  difpofition  of  the  fovereign, 
the  inconvenience  which  would  have  arifen  from 
a  multitude  of  laws  inconfiderately  made  by  the 
French  miniftry,  have  been  happily  prevented. 

England,  lefs  opulent,  and  lefs  induftrious 
than  France,  was  compofed  of  infolent  barons, 
defpotic  bifliops,  and  a  people  who  were  tired  of 
their  yoke  ;  a  certain  reftlefs  difpofition  prevailed 
in  the  nation,  which  mufl  necelfarily,  fooner  or 
later,  lead  them  on  to  liberty.  This  chara6ler 
owed  it*s  rife  to  the  abfurd  tyranny  of  William, 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  cruel  difpofition  of  feveral 
of  his  fuccefTors.  The  intolerable  abufe  of  power 
had  made  the  Englifh  extremely  jealous  of  theit: 
fovereigns  ;  the  very  name  of  king  carried  with 
it  the  idea  of  terror  ;  and  thefe  fentiments,  tranf* 
mitted  from  father  to  fon,  afterwards  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  form  of  government  they  now 
have  the  happinefs  to  enjoy.  The  long  conten* 
tion  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
while  it  railed  a  martial  fpirlt  and  an  impatience 
of  flavery,  involved  the  nation,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  poverty  and  confufion.  Tlic  Englifh  wool  wa$ 
then  manufadured  in  Flanders,  and  was  exported, 
as  well  as  it's  lead  and  tin,  in  velTels  belonging  to 
the  Hanfe  Towns.  The  principles  of  navigation, 
«f  internal  pohcy,  jurifprudence,  luxury,  and  the 

fine 
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BOO  Kfine  arts,  were  entirely  unknown  in  England  ;  at 
^'  the  fame  time  that  it  was  overburthencd  with  a 
multitude  of  rich  convents  and  hofpitals.  Thefc 
convents  were  the  ufual  refort  of  the  diflrefled  no- 
bles, as  the  hofpitals  were  of  the  common  people  ; 
idlcnefs  and  barbarous  manners  were  encouraged 
by  thefe  fuperflitious  inftitutions. 

Germany,  which  had  long  been  agitated   by 
quarrels  between   the   emperors  and  the  popes, 
and  by  inteftine  wars,  had  at  this  time  begun  to 
enjoy  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.     Order   had  taken 
place  of  anarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  country,  who,  though  ftrangcrs  to  wealth 
and  commerce,  were  verfed  in   the  arts   of  war 
and  agriculture,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
neighbours,  neither  could  they  be  formidable  to 
them.     The   feudal  fyftem,  fo  fatal  to  mankind 
in  other  countries,  here  affumed  a  milder  afped ; 
the  princes  prefiding  over   this  large  portion   of 
the  European  continent,  generally  fpeaking,  go- 
verned their  refpedive  ftates  with  a  degree  of  mo- 
deration ;  they  feldom  abufed  their  authority,  and 
if  the  peaceable  poffeflion   of   their  inheritance 
could  compenfate  the  want  of  liberty,  the  Ger- 
mans were  happy ;  commerce  and   induftry  were 
entirely  confined    to  the  free  cities,  and  to   the 
towns  included  in  the  Hanfeatic  league  ;  the  mines 
of  Hanover  and  Saxony  were  not  yet  difcovered  ; 
money  was  fcarce  ;  the  farmer  fold  a  few  horfes  to 
flrangers,  nor  had  the  princes  yet  introduced  the 
traffic  of  the  human  fpecies  ;  the  expences  of  the 
table,  and  a  variety  of  equipages  were  the    only 
articles  of  luxury  ;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  in- 
toxicated themfeives,  without  difturbing  the  go- 
vernment ;  it  was  with    fome   difficulty  that  the 
gentry  were  difluaded  from  amufing  themfeives 
with  robbing  on  the  highways ;  their  manners 

were 
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were  favage,  and,  during  the  two  fucceeding  cen-  BOOK 
turics,  the  German  troops  were  more  diftinguifli-       ^ 
ed  by  their  cruelties  than  by  their  difcipline  and 
bravery. 

The  northern  countries  had  made  lefs  progrefs 
than  Germany.  Opprefled  by  the  nobles  and 
priefts,  the  inhabitants  no  longer  retained  that  en- 
thufiaftic  love  of  glory  with  which  the  religion  of 
Wodin  had  formerly  infpired  them ;  nor  were 
they  yet  acquainted  v^'ith  thofe  wife  inftitutions 
which  fome  of  them  have  fince  borrowed  from 
better  forms  of  government.  Their  power  was 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  a  fingle  Hanfe  Town  was? 
capable  of  intimidating  the  three  potentates  of 
the  north.  They  recovered  their  national  im- 
portance after  the  reformation,  and  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  Frederic  and  Guftavus  Vafa. 

The  Turks  were  ftrangers  to  the  fcience  of  go- 
vernment :  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arts,  nor 
tafte  for  commerce:  but  the  JanilTaries  were  the 
bed  troops  in  the  world ;  and  there  wanted  but 
one  ftngle  verfe  to  be  added  to  the  Goran,  to 
make  thofe  people,  over  whom  religion  has  hi- 
therto had  fo  much  influence,  become  the  maf- 
ters  of  the  world.  If  Mohammed,  after  having 
faid,  'Thou  j}}alt  return  to  the  enemy  the  month  of 
calamity  for  the  month  of  calamity^  had  added  :  And 
thoufloalt  defpife  the  vain  knowledge  of  the  ft  ranger  ^ 
the  art  of  war  is  the  only  one  thou  fhalt  learn  from 
'him  \  the  freedom  of  Europe  would  then  have 
been  at  an  end.  Whofoever  fiiall  teach  the  per- 
fection of  the  military  art  to  the  Turks,  will  be 
the  common  enemy  of  all  nations.  The  Janif- 
faries,  thofe  attendants  on  a  defpot  whom  they 
keep  in  awe,  or  to  whom  they  infure  refpecl ; 
whom  they  fix  upon  the  throne,  or  flrangle  at 
pleafure,  had  at  that  time  fome  great  men  for 

their 
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3  O  O  K  their  leaders.  They  fubvcrtcd  the  empire  of  the 
'^  ^  Greeks,  who  were  infatuated  with  theology,  and 
ftupified  by  fuperlVition.  Some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  mild  climate,  who  cultivated  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  abandoned  their  fubjugatcd 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy  *,  whither  they 
were  followed  by  manufacturers  and  traders. 
Competency,  peace,  profperity,  the  ambition  of 
excelling  in  every  accomplifliment,  and  the  de- 
iire  of  new  pleafures,  which  is  infpired  by  good 
governments,  favoured  the  revival  of  letters  in 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Ptomans  ;  and  the 
Greeks  brought  to  the  Italians  a  better  knowledge 
of  good  models,  and  a  taile  for  antiquity.  The 
art  of  printing  was  invented  ;  and  though  for  a 
long  time  the  difcovery  was  of  little  uie  while 
the  people  continued  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  and 
indolence,  yet  when  commerce  and  the  arts  had 
made  fome  progrefs,  it  diffufed  the  knowledge  of 
books.  A  love  of  ftudy  prevailed,  and  the  an* 
cients  were  univerfally  admired  :  but  they  had  no 
rivals  except  in  Italy. 

Rome,  which  in  every  age  has  alniofl  always, 
aflumed  a  character  the  beft  adapted  to  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  feemed  difpofed  no  longer  to  en- 
courage that  ignorance  v^hich  had  fo  long  and  fo 
materially  been  fubfervient  to  her  interefts.  She 
proteded  polite  literature,  and  fuch  of  the  arts  as 
depended  more. on  imagination  than  reafon.  The 
mod  ignorant  priefi:  is  well  aware,  that  reprefent" 
ations  of  a  terrible  divinity,  mortification,  felf- 
denial,  audcrity,  melancholy,  and  terror,  are  {o 
many  expedients  to  gain  an  afcendant  over  the 
niinds  of  men,  by  engaging  them  deeply  in  reli- 
gious matters.  But  there  are  times  when  thefe 
expedients  have  but  little  effecl;.  Men  who  have 
jrown  rich  in  peaceful  ftates,  arc  fond  of  enjoy- 
ing 
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ing  thcmfelves ;  they  dilllke  the  dull  road  of  hfe,  BOOK, 
and  are  eager  in  their  purfuit  of  pleafures.  When       ^• 
fairs  began  to  be  eftabhOied,  with  entertainments 
of  fports,  dancing,    and   other    recreations,    the 
clergy,  who   obferved  that  the  love   of  fcitivity 
made  the  people  lefs   religious,  prohibited   thefe 
fports,  and  excommunicated  thofe  who  bore  a  part 
in  them.     But  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to 
their  cenfures,  they  changed  their  plan,  and  de^ 
termined  to  take  thefe  amufements  into  their  owa, 
hands.     Such  was   the  origin  of  facred  comedy. 
The  death  of  St.  Catherine,  aci:ed  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Denys,  rivalled  the  fuccefs  of  the  players4 
Mufic    was    introduced  into    the  churches  ;  and 
even-farces  were  exhibited  there.     The  feftivals 
£alled  la  Fete  desfoux  &  de  L'Ane^  &  dcs  Innocens^ 
proved  as  entertaining  to  the  people,  as  the  farces 
that  were  a6ted    in  the   public  places.     It   often 
happened,  that,  attracted  by  the    mere  love   of 
amufement,  they  left  the  dances  of  the  Gypfies, 
to  join   in  the   proceilion  for  the  feflival  of  St. 
John.     As   the    Italians    improved   in  politenefs, 
their  pleafures  became  more  refined  ;  and  the  de* 
cency  that  was   introduced    into  their  common 
feafls    and    public   entertainments,    afforded   lefs 
pretence  for  the  cenfures  of  the  prieds,  and  pro- 
cured them  a  toleration.    The  merit  of  being  able 
to  read,  had  been  long  confined  to  this   clafs  oi 
men  ;  but  when  it  became  a  more  general  accom- 
plifiiment,    they  could  no  longer  avail  tiiemfelves 
of  this  diftindion:  and  finding  that  learning  was 
the  road  to  fame,  they  were  ambitious,  of  fliining 
in  literary  purfuits.     The  popes,  who  enjoyed  an 
opulent  and   peaceful  fovereignty  in  the    volup- 
tuous regions  of  Italy,  laid  afide  their  auRerity, 
Their  court  became  an  agreeable  one.     The  cul- 
'^ivation  of  literature  was  confidercd  as  a  new  ex<^ 

pcdicni 
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BOO  Kpedicnt  to  eflablifh  their  autliority  over  the  minds 
^'_  J  of  men.  Genius  was  cherifhed,  and  marks  of 
honour  were  conferred  upon  great  artifts.  Ra- 
phael died  but  a  fliort  time  before  he  was  to  have 
been  created  a  cardinal ;  and  Petrarch  had  the 
honours  of  a  triumph.  As  little  conformable  as 
this  good  tafle,  and  thefe  new  amufementSj  may- 
appear  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  they  were  evi- 
dently calculated  to  promote  the  interefl  of  the 
papal  throne.  The  fine  arts  and  learning  ferve 
to  ornament  this  ecclefiaftical  ftru^lure  ;  but  phi- 
lofophy  demoliflies  it.  Thus,  while  the  church 
of  Rome  favoured  polite  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  it  difcountenanced  the  more  accurate  fci- 
ences.  Poets  were  crowned  with  laurels  ;  but 
philofophers  were  perfecuted,  Galileo  from  his 
prifon  might  have  beholden  Taflb  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  the  capitol,  if  thofe  men  of  great  genius 
had  been  cotemporaries. 

It  was  now  time  that  philofophy  and  learning 
ihould  lend  their  fupport  to  morality  and  reafon. 
The  church  of  Rome  had  taken  all  imaginable 
pains  to  fubvert  thofe  principles  of  juflice  which 
nature  had  implanted  in  all  mankind.  The  fingle 
maxim,  that  the  pope  had  a  right  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  all  empires,  fapped  the  foundation  of 
all  fociety  and  public  virtue  :  this  maxim,  how- 
ever, had  for  a  long  time  prevailed,  together 
with  that  horrid  doctrine,  which  not  only  per- 
mitted but  enjoined  hatred  and  pcrfecution  to- 
w^ards  all  whofe  religious  opinions  were  not  agree- 
able to  thofe  of  the  Romifli  church.  Indulgences, 
a  fpecies  of  expiation  which  might  be  purchafed 
for  all  crimes,  or  if  any  thing  can  be  Itill  more 
monftrous,  for  crimes  to  be  committed  in  future  ; 
difpenfations  for  breaking  faith  with  the  enemies 
of  the  pontiff,  though  they  were  of  the  Aime  re- 
ligion 5 
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ligion ;  that  article  of  belief  which  teaches,  that^  O  O  K 
the  merit  of  the  juft  may  be  transferred  to  the  v«— .,^-,,^ 
wicked  ;  vices  of  all  kinds  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  the  popes,  and  other  religious  perfons, 
who  ought  to  have  fet  examples  to  the  people  ; 
above  all,  that  greatell  reproach  to  humanity,  the 
inquifition :  all  thefe  horrid  enormities  made  Eu- 
rope appear  to  be  rather  the  haunt  of  tygers  and 
ferpents,  than  a  vaft  country  inhabited  or  culti- 
vated by  men. 

Such  was  the  (late  of  Europe,  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  monarch,  at  the  head  of  an  active,  gene- 
rous and  intelligent  people,  furrounded  by  neigh- 
bours who  dill  preyed  upon  each  other,  formed 
a  plan  of  extending  his  dominions  by  fea  and 
land. 

It  was  an  opinion  generally  prevailing,  that  it  Firft  voy- 
was  impoflible  to  fail  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  p^^^  °5^^'^ 
and  that  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  fcorched  by  guefe  into 
the  torrid  zone,  were  uninhabitable.     This  pre-  ^^'^^"^  ^^^s» 
judice  might  have  been  removed   by  confulting  ^^5 7up. 
Ibme  writings  of  antiquity,  which  had  been  faved  pofed  the 
from  the  dedrudive  hand  of  time,  and  the  devaf-  ^1^"!^  ?-^ 
tations  01  Ignorance  :  but  men  at  that  period  were  formerly 
not   fufficiently    converfant    with    thefe     learned  ^^^*' 
works,  to  difcover  truths  in  them  which  are   not 
very  diftin6:ly  fpoken  of.     Our  information  upon 
thefe  important  objects,  was  to  proceed  from  the 
Moors  and  the  Arabs,  who  had  already  commu- 
nicated fo  much  knowledge  to  Europe.     Thefe 
people,  failing  acrofs  a  fea  that  was   deemed    im- 
pradicable,  drew  immenfe  riches  from  a  country 
fuppofed  to  be  on  fire.     Some  expeditions  under- 
taken to  Barbary  brought  the  fource  of  their  good 
fortune  to  light;  and  it  was  refolved  to   go  in 
fearch  of  it.     This  projedl  was  formed  by  adven- 
turers of  all  nations ;  but  Henry,  fon  of  John  1. 
I  king 
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BOO  Kking  of  Portugal,  was  the  only  one  who  adopted 
'-       wife  meafures  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 

This  prince  availed  himfelf  of  the  little  know- 
ledge which  was  preferved  among  the  Arabs.  At 
Sagres,  a  city  of  Algarva,  an  obfervatory  was  efta- 
bliihed  by  his  orders,  where  the  young  noblemen 
compofmg  his  court  were  in(tru£ted.  He  had  a 
confiderable  fliare  in  the  invention  of  the  Ailro- 
labe,  and  was  the  firft  who  was  fenfible  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  drawn  from  the  compafs, 
which,  though  already  known  in  Europe,  had  ne- 
ver been  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  navigation. 

The  pilots,  who  fludied  under  his  direction, 
in  the  year  1419  difcovered  Madeira,  which  fomc 
learned  men  have  confidered  as  the  poor  remains 
of  the  iiland  anciently  called  Atalantis.  But  it  is 
a  queftion  whether  there  ever  was  fuch  an  ifland  ; 
and  if  fo,  what  was  it's  fituation  and  extent  ? 
Thefe  are  points  upon  which  we  may  form  our 
opinion,  according  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
we  place  in  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plato,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  we  interpret  what 
they  fay  upon  the  fubje^.  '  After  having  gone 
'  over  the  ifiands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

*  pillars  of  Hercules,'  fays  the  firfl  of  thefe  wri- 
ters, '  we  proceed  to  fpeak  of  thofe  which  are 
*■  further  advanced    in  the  ocean,  going  towards 

*  the  weft.  In  the  fea  bordering  upon  Lybia, 
'  there  is  one  very  famous  ifland  at  the  diftancc 

*  of  feveral  days  fail  from  the  continent.' 
Diodorus  then  enlarges  upon  the  population, 

manners,  laws,  fertility,  and    remarkable  things 
gf  this  ifland  ;  after  which  he  continues  thus  : 
^  In    the   moft  remote  times  of  antiquity,  this 

*  ifland  was  difcovered  by  the  Phoenicians.  They 
^  pafled  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and    failed   into 

*  the    ocean.     Near  thefe  pillars    they  founded 

^  Gadeirs^. 
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*  Gadeira  or  Cadix.     They  had    failed  through  BOOK 

*  the  leas  beyond  the  pillars,  and  along  the  coaft^      ' 
'  of  Lybia,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  vio- 

*  lent  florin,  which    threw  them  out  at  fea   into 
^  the  main  ocean.     After  having  experienced  fe- 

*  vera!  days  of  bad  weather,  they  arrived  at   the 

*  aforementioned   ifland.     They  publi(}ied  an  ac- 

*  count  of  this  voyage  ;   and  formed  the  project: 

*  of  a  fettlement    in  this  new  countrv  :  but    the 

*  Carthaginians  oppofed  it,  apprehending  that  it 

*  would  depopulate  their  country.' 
Let  us  now  confider  what   is   become   of  this 

idand,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  found.    "We  may 

perhaps  learn  this  from  Plato. 

In    his    dialogue  intitled  Timasus,  Critias   ad- 

drelTes  himfelf  to  Socrates  in  the  following  terms: 
Solon  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dropidas  our 
anceftor.  Dropidas  regretted  much  that  public 
affairs  had  diverted  Solon  from  the  turn  he  had 
for  poetry,  and  had  prevented  him  from  tinifh- 
ing  his  poem  upon  the  Atalantis.  He  had 
brought  the  fubjecl  of  it  with  him  from  his 
voyage  into  Egypt.  Solon  ufed  to  fay,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sais,  a  city  fituated  at  the 
point  of  the  Delta,  at  the  place  where  the 
Nile  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  thought 
themfelves  to  be  fprung  from  the  Athenians, 
whofe  lance,  fword,  buckler,  and  other  arms 
they  had  preferved  among  them.  To  this  opi- 
nion prevailing  in  the  iiland,  he  attributes  the 
honours  he  received  from  the  inhabitants  :  there 
it  was  that  this  iegidator,  poet,  and  philofo-* 
pher,  converfmg  with  the  priells,  and  enter- 
taining them  with  accounts  of  Prometheus  the 
firfl:  of  mankind,  of  Niobe,  of  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  and  other  fimilar  traditions,  one  of 
the  pricils  exclaimed,  **  O  Solon^  Solon  1  you 

**  Greeks 
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book"  Greeks  are  ftill  in  a  (late  of  infancy  ;  there  is 
*j_^^^  "  not  a  fingle  old  man  amongfl  you.     You  mif- 
take  emblematical  fables  for  fads.     You  have 
*'  no  knowledge  but  of  one  deluge,  which  how- 
ever has  been  preceded  by  many  others.     It  is 
a  long  time  fmce  Athens  hath  exifted.     It  is  a 
long  time  that  it  hath  been  civilized.     It   is  a 
long  time  that  it's  name  hath  been   famous  in 
Egypt  on  account  of  exploits  of  which  you  are 
ignorant,  and  the  hiflory  of  which  is  configned 
in  our  archives.     There  it  is  that  you  may  in- 
form yourfelf  of  the  antiquities  of  your  city." 
Thp:  priefl,  after  having   explained  in  a  very 
fenfible  and  beautiful  manner  the   caufes   of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  proceeds  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

*'  There  it  is  that  you  will  learn  how  glorioully 
*'  the  Athenians  in  ancient  times  fubdued  a  for- 
midable power  that  had  difperfed  itfelf  in  Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  by  a  fudden  irruption  of  war- 
riors ifluing  from  the   midfl  of  the  Atlantic 
*'  Ocean.    A  confiderable  extent  of  land,  fnuated 
*'  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  flreight  called  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,   was  furrounded   by  this 
fea.     It  was  a  region  more  extenfive  than  Afia 
and  Lybia  taken  together.    Between  this  coun- 
try and  the  flreight  there  was  a  number   of 
*'  other  fmaller  iflands. 

'^  The  country  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking 

*'  to  you,  or  the  ifland  Atalantis,  was  governed 

by  confederate  fovereigns.     In  an   expedition 

of  their's,  they  feized  upon  Lybia  as   far   as 

Egypt  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  upon  all  the 

countries  as   far   as  Tyrrhcnia.     We  were  all 

flaves,  and  your  anceftors  were  the  perfons  who 

*'  recovered  our  liberty.     They   led   their  fleets 

"  againft  the  inhabitants  of  this  iiland,  and   de- 

"  feated 
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^*  fcatcd   them.     But   a  greater  misfortune  tbanEOOK 
"  this  dill   awaited  them.     A    Ihort    time    after,       -• 
"  their  whole  iiland  was  funk  ;  and  this  territory, 
"  more  extenfive  than  Europe   and    Afia  taken 
"  together,  difappeared  in  an  inflant." 

What  a  fund  for  reflei^ion  doth  not  this  quo- 
tation afford  us  ?  A  heap  of  moving  fands  is  the 
i'pot  upon  which  man  repofes,  or  exerts  his  facul- 
ties ;  he  rufhes,  by  his  projeds,  into  eternity ; 
while  a  concurrence  of  fatal  caufes  may  unfold 
itfelf  in  an  inflant,  and  annihilate  him,  together 
with  the  fuperb  edifices  he  hath  erected. 

One  circumftance  that  contributes  to  flrengthen 
the  two  preceding  teftim.onies  is,  that  the  fea 
which  at  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Atlantic,  is 
not  of  any  confiderable  depth  ;  and  that  at  a  great 
diftance  from  it's  lliores,  we  find  the  varec  and 
other  marine  fubllances,  which  indicate  the  ex- 
iftence  of  ari  ancient  continent. 

But  whether  this   country  were  real  or  iiiiagi-Dlfcovery 
nary,  ftill  there  is  a  tradition  which  has  chained  °^  ^^^dei- 
much  credit,  that  at  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe^  Prefent 
the  ifland  of  Madeira  was  covered  with  forefls  ;  !]f'^  f^^"^*^^ 
that  thefe  were  fet  on  fire,  that  they  continued    "   .* 
burning  during  the  whole  courfe  of  feven  years, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  that   period,  the  foil  was 
found  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  fertility.  Accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  the  year  1768,  the  Portu- 
gucfe  have  formed  upon  this  territory,  which  is  five 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ten   in  breadth, 
a  population  of  fixty  three  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen  fouls,  of  ail  ages,  and  of  both  fexes  ; 
which  are   diitributed  in  forty-three  jTarllhes  and 
feven   fmall  towns,  befide  the  town  of  FunchaU 
built  with  no  great  iliare  of  taile,  upon  the  fouth- 
Grn  coaft,  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  at    the   foot    of 
feme  mountains,  the  gentle  Hope  of  which  is  co- 

Vol.  L  D  vcred 
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BOOK  vered  with  gardens  and  very  agreeable  villas.  The 
^'  city  is  traveri'cd  by  feven  or  eight  rivulets,  more 
or  lefs  confiderable.  It's  road,  which  is  the  only 
fpot  where  it  is  allowed  to  load  and  unload  fnips, 
and  confequently  the  only  one  where  the  cudoms 
are  fettled,  is  very  fafe  during  mod  of  the  year. 
When  it  happens,  which  is  very  feidom,  that  the 
winds  blow  from  between  the  fouth-eafl  and  the 
wxft-north-weft  quarter,  pafling  by  the  fouth,  it 
is  neceflary  to  go  out  of  this  road  ;  but  it  is  a 
fortunate  circumltance  that  the  bad  weather  may 
be  forefeen  four-and-twenty  hours  previous  to  it's 
coming  on. 

The  gaps  in  the  mountains,  the  blackifh  co- 
lour of  the  ftones,  and  the  lava  mixed  with  the 
foil,  are  all  fo  many  indications  of  an  ancient  vol- 
cano on  this  fpot.  Accordingly,  there  is  very 
little  corn  gathered  here  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  draw  from  foreign  parts  three-fourths 
of  what  they  confume. 

The  vineyards  are  the  only  refourcc  of  the  in- 
habitants.    They  occupy  the  declivity  of  feveral 
mountains,    the   fummits   of  which   are   planted 
with  chefnut  trees.  Rows  of  pomegranate,  orange, 
lemon,  myrtle,  and  wild  rofe  trees,  fill  up  the  in- 
termediate fpace.     The  grapes  ufually  grow  under 
bowers,  and  ripen  in  the  fhade.     The  trees  which 
produce  them  are  watered  by  numberlefs  rivulets, 
which,    iffuing   from   the   heights,    do  not   lofe 
themfelves  in  the  plains,  till  after  they  have  gone 
through  an  infinite  number   of  windings  among 
the  plantations.     Some  of  the   proprietors    have 
acquired  or  ufurped  the  right  of  turning  thefe    ; 
ftreams  conftantly  to  their  advantage;  others  have 
them  only  once,  twice,  or  thrice  in  a  week.  Thofe 
even  who  want  to  plant  a  new  vineyard  under  a 
burning  climate,  and  in  a  dry  foil,  where  water- 
i  ing 
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ing  is  indifpenfably  neceflary,  cannot   partake  of  B  o  o  K 
this  privilege,  without   purchaling  it  at   a  very^^^^^j 
high  price. 

The  produce  of  the  vines  is  always  divided  in- 
to ten  fhares :  one  belongs  to  the  kings,  another 
to  the  clergy,  four  parts  to  the  proprietor,  and 
as  many  to  the  cultivator. 

The  ifland  brings  forth  feveral  forts  of  wine. 
The  bed  and  fcarcefl  fort  is  drawn  from  a  plant 
brought  originally  from  Candia.  It  has  a  deli- 
cious kind  of  fweetnefs,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Malmfey  Madeira,  and  is  fold  for  one  hundred 
pifloles  *  the  pipe.  The  Madeira,  which  is  dry, 
does  not  coft  more  than  fix  or  feven  hundred  li- 
vresf  ;  and  the  principal  vent  for  it  is  in  England. 
The  wines  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  pipe  of 
which  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  li- 
vres  J,  are  deftined  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  for  certain 
iflands,  and  for  the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  vintages  commonly  yield  about  thirty 
thoufand  pipes.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  thoufand  of 
the  befl:  wines  are  difperfed  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe  :  the  reft  is  confumed  in  the  country, 
or  changed  into  vinegar  and  brandy  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  Brazils. 

The  public  revenue  here  is  raifed  by  tithes 
generally  laid  upon  all  productions ;  by  a  tax  of 
10  per  cent,  upon  every  article  of  import,  and  12 
per  cent,  upon  every  article  of  export.  Thefe  ob- 
je^s,  taken  together,  yield  a  revenue  of  2,700,000 
livres  ||.  Such,  however,  are  the  vices  of  admi- 
niftration,  that  fcarce  any  part  of  this  confidera- 
ble  fum  returns  to  the  mother  country. 

■*4il.   13  s.  4d.  at  8  s.  4d,  the  piftole.         +  From  25  1.  to 
29!.  and  upwards.  J  From   16 1.  to   20I.  and  upwards. 

\\  1 12,500 1. 

D  2  The 
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BOOK      The  colony  is  governed  by  a  chief,  whofe  do- 
^^J",  minion    extends    likcwife    over  Porto-Santo,    in 
which  there  are  no  more  than  feven  hundred   in- 
habitants and  fomc  vineyards ;  over  the  falvages 
which  are  flill  lefs  profitable  ;   and  over  fome  other 
fmall  iflands  which  are  entirely  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept in  fifliing  feafons.     For  the  defence  of  this 
important  fettlement,  the  governor  is  allowed  no 
more   than  one  hundred  regular  troops  ;  but  he 
has  three  thoufand  militia  at  his  difpolal,  who  are 
alTembled  and  exercifed   for  one  month   in  every 
year.     The  whole  of  this  corps,  both  officers  and 
private  men,  ferve  without  pay  ;  nor  are  the  pofls 
lefs    folicited   for  on  that  account.     They  intitle 
thofe  who  obtain  them  to   fome  diflindions    of 
rank,  of  which  people  are  more  eager  in  this  ifland, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
"Voyages        After  the  difcovery  of  Madeira,  the   Portu- 
^f '-''^P"^- guefe  direded  their  flag  towards  the  wcflern  parts 
theTon-^  of   Africa.     It  has  generally  been   thought   that 
tinent  of    they  wcrc  the  firfl  Europeans  who  landed  on  thefc 
Africa,      barbarous  coafls.     It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Normans  had  been  there  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore them;  and  that  thefe  navigators,  whofe  ex- 
peditions   are   but  too  little  known,  had    formed 
fome  trifling  fettlements  there,  which  had  fubfifted 
till  the  year  1410.     At  this  period,  the  calamities 
in  which  France  was  involved,  withdrew   the  at- 
tention of  thefe  people  from  advantages  obtained 
at  fo  great  a  diftance. 

The  firfl  expeditions  of  the  Portuguefe  into 
Guinea  were  nothing  more  than  piracies.  Thefe 
bold  and  cruel  navigators,  clothed  in  fteel,  and 
armed  with  thunder,  fnatched  from  the  hands  of 
a  people  who  were  aftonifned,  divided,  and  daf- 
tardly,  the  benefits  that  nature  or  chance  had  be*-^ 
•ftowed  upon  them.     Rapine,  carried  to  fomoh-' 
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ftrous  an  cxcefs,  was  at  length  put  an  end  to  ;  and  BOOK 
this  was,  when  the  people  came  to  understand  each  ^^^"^^^ 
other.  Then  it  was  that  trade  fucceeded  to  plun- 
der ;  and  fome  exchanges  were  made,  which, 
however,  were  feldom  conducted  with  entire 
freedom,  or  founded  on  (trid  juflice.  At  length, 
the  court  of  Lifbon  thought  that  it's  interefl:,  as 
well  as  it's  glory,  was  concerned,  in  fubjeding 
thofe  that  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  fertile 
parts  of  this  extenfive  region  to  it's  own  empire  j 
and  the  execution  of  this  project,  more  brilliant, 
perhaps,  than  it  was  wife,  met  with  few  obftacles. 
In  order  to  give  a  degree  of  (lability  to  thefe  con- 
quefts,  it  was  judged  neceflary  to  multiply  for- 
treiTes,  to  ditFufe  the  religion  of  Europe  through* 
out  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  natives  in  per- 
petual ignorance. 

In  the  reign  of  John  II.  an  Intelligent  prince, 
who  firfl  declared  Lifbon  a  free  port,  and  under 
whofe  aufpices  a  new  method  was  adopted  of  ap- 
plying aftronomy  to  navigation,  the  Portuguefe 
doubled  the  Cape,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of 
Africa.  It  was  then  called  the  Cape  of  Storms  ; 
but  the  prince,  who  forefaw  that  it  would  open  a 
palfage  to  India,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Eman:uel  puruied  the  plan  marked  out  by  his  Arrival  of 
predecefTors.     On  the  i8th  of  July  1497,  ^^  ^"^"^  ^^LefrT^' 
out  a  fleet  confiiling  of  four  (hips,  and  gave  thctheEaft 
command  of  it  to  Vafco  de  Ganuu     This  admiral,  ^"^^^s. 
having  weathered  feveral  ftorms  in  his  cruife  along 
the  eaftern  coalts  of  Africa,  and  attempted  feas 
before   unknown,  landed  at   length   in  Indoftan, 
after  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months. 

Asia,  of  which  Indoilan  is  one  of  the  richeflA  geogra^ 
parts,  is  a  vaft  continent,  lying,  according  to  theP^^^^'V^  de- 
obfervations  of  the  Rullians,  the  truth  of  which  |,''/'^^(i'^'' 

has 
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BOO  Khas  been  juflly  doubted,  between  the  43d  and  the 
^'  :207th  degree  of  longitude.  It  extends,  in  a  di- 
rection froiti  one  pole  to  the  other,  from  the  77th 
degree  of  northern  to  the  10th  degree  of  fouthern 
latitude.  That  part  of  this  large  continent  which 
is  fituated  in  the  temperate  zone,  between  the 
35th  and  50th  degree  of  latitude,  appears  to  be 
higher  than  the  reft :  it  is  bordered  both  towards 
the  north  and  fouth  by  two  vaft  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  run  almoft  from  the  wxftern  extre* 
mity  of  Afia  Minor  and  the  coafts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  the  ocean  that  waflies  the  coafts  of  China 
and  Tartary  towards  the  eaft.  Thefe  two  chains 
are  united  by  other  intermediate  chains,  in  a  di- 
redion  from  fouth  to  north ;  they  branch  out  to- 
wards the  Northern,  the  Indian,  and  Eaftern 
oceans,  and  appear  like  fo  many  bulwarks  raifed 
between  the  beds  of  the  large  rivers  which  roll 
through  thefe  immenfe  regions. 

Such  is  the  great  bafts  which  nature  has  raifed 
to  fupport  the  fabric  of  Afta.  In  the  inland  parts 
of  this  vaft  country,  the  earth  is  nothing  more 
than  a  moveable  fand,  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of 
the  winds;  there  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  either 
of  calcareous  ftone  or  marble  ;  no  petrified  ftieils, 
or  other  foflils,  are  to  be  found  ;  the  beds  of  mi- 
nerals lie  upon  the  furface.  All  thefe  phsenomena, 
joined  to  the  obfervations  made  with  the  baro- 
meter, are  proofs  of  the  great  elevation  of  this 
central  part  of  Afta,  to  which  the  moderns  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Little  Bucharia. 

From  thefe  heights,  which  form  a  kind  of  gir- 
dle, furrounding  this  immenfe  and  unfruitful  re- 
gion, feveral  large  ftreams  arife  that  run  in  dif- 
ferent channels.  The  fragments  of  barren  earth, 
•which  are  perpetually  carried  down  by  thefe  ri- 
vers towards  the  feveral  extremities  of  Afta,  form 

io 
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fo  many  barriers  againfl  the  fea,  and  promife  a  (la-  B  O  o  k 
billty  and  duration  to  this   continent,  fuperior  to       E 
that  of  any  other.     Perhaps  it  will  be  it's  fate  to 
fee  the  reft  repeatedly  buried  under  the    waters, 
before  it  fuffers  any  encroachment  itfelf. 

The  Cafpian  fea  alone  has  preferved  it's  ftation 
within  the  limits  of  this  vaft  tra^t  of  land,  which 
has  been  emerging  from  the  deep  through  a  feries 
of  ages.   It  is  evidently  the  refervoir  of  thofe  large 
rivers  that  fall  into   it.     Some   philofophers  have 
imagined,  but  without    any  foundation,  that    it 
communicated  with  the  ocean  and  theBlackSeaby 
fubterraneous  paflages.     Againfl  fuch  conjectures 
it  may  be  urged,  that  the  evaporation  would  be 
fufficient  to  carry  off  the  water,  as  faft  as  it  was 
conveyed  there  by  the  rivers ;  and  that  thefe  fub- 
terraneous paiTages  might  eafily  be  obftrucled  by 
the  mud  and   fand  which  the  waters  would  carry 
along  with   them.     It  is  for  this  reafon    alfo  that 
the  Cafpian  fea  is  fait,  as  all  the  lakes  are  which 
receive  the  waters  of  rivers  withput  pouring  them 
out  again.     It  appears  certain  from  the  obferva- 
tions    made  with  the  barometer  at  Aftracan,  that 
the   furface   of  the  Cafpian  is  below  the  level   of 
the  two   neighbouring  feas ;  confequently,  it    is 
equally  probable,  that  it  fliould  communicate  with 
thofe  feas  by  overflowings  from  their  furface  ;  as 
that  it  fhould  furniili  them  with  water  by  means 
of  fubterraneous  canals. 

The  frozen  ocean,  which  extends  along  the 
northern  coafts  of  Siberia,  renders  them  inaccef- 
fible,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Ruffians.  They  tell  us,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect to  find  a  new  pafiage  by  this  fea  from  Europe 
to  America  ;  and  that  the  ice  will  always  pre- 
vent the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Schalaginfkoi, 
vhich   feparates    the  old  from  the    new   world, 

tliough 
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BOOK  though  this  patlagc  has  once  been    croffed.     But 
^'       the  Kuflians  are  probably  not  iincere  enough,  or 
not  fufficiently  informed,  to  deferve  entire  credit  j 
and  either  tell  us  more  or  lefs  than  the  truth. 

Th  }'. Indian  ocean,  which  bears  towards  the  fouth 
of  Afia,  is  divided  from  the  great  fouth  fea  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  begins  at  the  iflandof 
Madagafcar,  and  extending  under  water  as  far  as 
Sumatra  (as  is  evident  from  the  {hallows  and  rocks 
which  are  fcattered  in  thofe  parts),  unites  again  at 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  Guinea.  M.  Bu- 
ache,  a  geographer,  who  has  examined  the  earth 
as  a  natural  philofopher,  and  has  laid  down  a  chart 
of  the  world  according  to  this  hypothefis,  is  of 
opmion,  that  the  fea  between  this  long  chain  of 
iflands  and  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Afia,  fhould  be 
divided  into  three  great  bafons ;  the  limits  of 
which  feem  to  have  been  circumfcribed  or  drawn 
bv  the  hand  of  nature. 

The^  f.rit,  lying  towards  the  weft,  between 
Arabia  and  Perfia,  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  that 
chain  of  iilands,  which  extends  from  Cape  Co- 
morin  and  the  Maldivia  Iflands  to  Madagafcar. 
This  bafon,  which  runs  into  the  land,  is  inceffantly 
enlarging  the  gulph  of  Perfia  and  the  R.ed  Sea. 
The  iecond  of  thefe  bafons  forms  the  gulph  of 
Bengal.  The  third  includes  the  great  Archipe- 
kigo,  which  contains  the  Sunda,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  Philippine  Iflands.  This  joins  Afia  to  the 
fouthern  continent,  which  ferves  as  a  kind  of  fup- 
port  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Between  this  fea  and 
the  great  Archipelago,  a  kind  of  new  bafon  is 
formed  bv  a  chain  of  mountains  under  water  to- 
wards  the  eafl,  which  extends  from  the  Ladrone 
to  the  Japan  Iilands.  When  we  have  paiTed  thefe 
celebrated  iflands,  we  come  to  a  chain  of  iilands 
plied  the  Kurilcs,  which  touch  the  fouthern  point 

of 
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of  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfcbatka  ;  and  iorm  a  fifth  B  O  O  K  • 
balon  into  which  the  river  Amur  empties    itfelr ; 
but  as  it's  entrance  is  obitructed  by  the  Bamboos, 
which  grow  there  in  great  abundance,  it  is  ima- 
gined that  this  fea  has  verv  little  depth. 

These  geographical  details,  far  from  being  fo- 
reign to  our  purpofe,  are  in  a  manner  neceiTary 
to  direct  and  engage  our  attention  to  the  richell 
and  rmeft  continent  upon  the  ^lobe.  We  will 
begin  with  Indoilan. 

Though  by  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  Indies  Natural 
is  commonly  underftood  that  immenfe  tract  ofjij^^'^'^n 
land  which  lies  bevond  the  Arabian  fca  and  the 
Perfian  empire  ;  yet  by  Indoftan  is  properly  meant 
a  country  lying  between  two  celebrated  rivers, 
the  Indus  and  the  Gunges,  which  fall  into  the 
Indian  ocean,  at  the  diftance  oi  four  hundred 
leagues  from  each  other.  A  ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains runs  acrofs  this  long  tract  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  where  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  coafls  of  Malabar  and  Co- 
romandel. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumflance,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  of  the  kind,  that  this  ridge  feems  to 
be  a  barrier,  ereaed  by  nature,  to  feparate  one 
leafon  from  another.  The  mere  breadth  of  thefe 
mountains  divides  fummer  from  winter,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  feafon  of  fine  weather  from  that  of  rain ; 
for  it  is  well  known  there  is  no  winter  between  the 
tropics  :  all  that  is  meant  by  winter  in  India  is 
that  time  of  the  year  when  the  clouds,  which  the 
fun  attracts  from  the  fea,  are  driven  violently  by 
the  winds  againU  the  mountains,  where  they  break 
and  dillolve  in  rain,  accompanied  with  frequent 
ilorms.  From  hence  torrents  are  formed,  which 
ruih  from   the  hills,  fwell  the    rivers,  and  over- 

fiOW 
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BOOK  flow  the  vallies ;  dark  vapours,  tliat  obfcure  the 
^-  day,  and  fpread  a  thick  and  impenetrable  gloom 
over  the  deluged  country :  but,  as  the  chaos 
"which  brooded  over  the  principles  of  things  be- 
fore the  creation,  this  cloudy  feafon  promotes 
fertility ;  for  at  this  time  the  plants  and  flowers 
appear  in  full  ftrength  and  beauty,  and  the  fruits 
in  general  come  to  maturity. 

The  fummer  may  naturally  be  expelled  to  pre- 
ferve  it's  ufual  temperature  better  than  the  winter, 
in  a  climate  fo  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
the  fun  :  the  fky,  without  a  cloud  to  intercept  it's 
rays,  feems  to  be  all  on  fire ;  but  the  fea-breezes 
which  fpring  up  in  the  day-time,  and  the  land- 
breezes  that  blow  during  the  night,  alternately 
alleviate  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  ;  yet  the 
calms,  that  now  and  then  intervene,  ftifle  thefe 
refrefliing  gales,  and  the  inhabitants  are  reduced 
to  fuffer  the  inconveniencies  of  excefllve  drought. 

The  efFe6l  of  the  two  different  feafons  is  ftill 
more  remarkably  felt  in  the  two  Indian  oceans, 
where  they  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the 
dry  and  rainy  monfoons.  "While  the  fea  that 
waflies  the  coafts  of  Malabar  is  agitated  by  ftorms, 
which  the  returning  fun  introduces  with  the 
fpring,  the  flighted  veflTels  fail  fecurely  along  the 
coafl:  of  Coromandel  upon  a  fmooth  furface,  and 
require  neither  fkill  nor  precaution  in  their  pilots ; 
but  in  the  autumn,  which,  in  it's  turn,  changes  the 
face  of  the  elements,  the  weflern  coaft  enjoys  a 
perfect  calm,  while  the  eafl:ern  Indian  ocean  is 
toflTed  by  tempefl:s ;  each  experiencing,  as  it  were, 
the  alternatives  of  peace  and  war.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  who  contemplates 
the  equatorial  region  at  the  two  equinoxes,  be- 
holds the  feas  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
alternately  agitated  with  ftorms,    or  lulled   into 

Iran- 
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tranquillity  ;    as   if  the   Author  of  Nature,    in  B  o  o  K 

thefe  two  inftants  of  equilibrium,  turntd  at  once       ^' ^ 

the  icales  of  good  and  evil,  which  he  holds  per- 
petually in  his  hands.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
in  India,  where  the  two  empires  of  good  and  evil 
arc  divided  only  by  ^partition  of  mountains,  the 
dodrine  of  the  two  principles  might  take  it's  rife  : 
a  doctrine,  which  will  never  perhaps  be  eniirely 
effaced  from  the  mind  of  man,  while  he  remains 
ignorant  of  the  profound  views  of  the  Almighty 
Being  who  created  the  univerfe.  Till  a  number 
of  obfcure  quellions  can  be  refolved,  refpe<^l:ing 
the  neceflity  of  creating  the  world  at  a  certain 
period  of  time ;  refpeding  the  feeming  imper- 
fedions  in  this  molt  admirable  fyflem  of  things ; 
refpeding  the  fufferings  of  the  good,  and  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  wicked  ;  refpecling  the  numberlefs 
calamities  of  nature  which  fall  indifcriminately 
upon  the  innocent  as  well  as  on  the  guilty  ;  man 
will  (till  be  inclined  to  worfliip  Oromafis  or  Ari- 
ma,  in  proportion  as  he  has  experienced  the  effeds 
of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  :  fmce  pain  and  plea- 
fure  feem  to  be  as  much  the  origin  of  the  different 
forms  of  worlhip,  as  they  are  of  the  ideas  of  maw- 
kind.  There  is  fo  infinite  a  connexion  between 
natural  and  moral  principles,  that  all  fyftems  of 
importance  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies 
have  taken  their  colour  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate  :  accordingly,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
Indians,  whofe  imaginations  receive  the  deeped 
imprefTion  of  nature  from  the  more  forcible  ope- 
ration of  good  and  evil,  and  the  view  they  con- 
flantlv  have  of  the  difcord  of  the  elements,  are 
placed  in  a  fituation  moil  fertile  in  revolutions, 
events  and  tranfadions  of  every  kind. 

Hence   it   is,  that  the  celebrated  countries    of  Antiquity 
India  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  phi-  J^^^/^^^^" 

lofopher 
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BOO  Klofopher  and  the  hidorian,  whofe  conjedures  have 
^-  afligned  to  their  earlieil:  inhabitants  an  asra  of  the 
'^  mod  extraordinary  antiquity.  To  fay  the  truth, 
whether  wc  confult  hidorical  records,  or  confider 
the  pofition  of  Indofian  upon  the  globe,  connect- 
ed as  it  is  by  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  mofh 
elevated  part  of  the  continent,  which  is  alfo 
at  the  greateft  didance  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  fea  ;  we  fliall  readily  acknovvledge,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  placed  in  a 
greater  date  of  fecurity  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe,  and  that  Indodan  has  been  that  part 
of  the  earth  that  was  fird  inhabited.  We  may 
trace  the  origin  of  mod  of  the  fciences  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  that  country.  Even  before  the  age  of  Py- 
thagoras, the  Greeks  travelled  to  India  for  in- 
flrudion  ;  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Indians  with 
the  olded  commercial  nations,  in  exchange  for 
their  cloth,  is  a  proof  of  their  great  progrefs  in 
the  arts  of  indudry. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  fliould  feem  reafonablc  to 
conclude,  that  a  part  of  the  globe,  the  bed  adapt- 
ed to  the  human  fpecies,  would  be  peopled  the 
earlied  ;  and  that  the  fird  men  would  be  induced 
to  fix  their  abode  in'  a  delicious  cFunate,  pure 
air,  and  on  a  foil  too  fertile  to  require  much  cul- 
tivation. If  the  human  race  could  be  fuppofed 
to  multiply  and  extend  them.felves  in  thofe  horrid 
regions,  where  they  mud  maintain  a  perpetual 
flrugglc  with  nature:  if  they  could  inhabit  burn- 
ing fands,  impracticable  morailes,  and  regions 
of  perpetual  ice;  or  frequent  deferts  and  foreds, 
where  they  mud  defend  themfelves  againd  the 
violence  of  the  elements,  and  the  attacks  of  wild 
beads :  how  eafily  might  they  not  form  them- 
felves into  focieties  in  thefe  delightful  countries, 
Vhere  n;iankind,  exempt  from  neceliity,  has  no- 
thing 
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thing  to    Durfue  but   plcafure  ;  where,  enjoying  BOOK. 

without  labour   or  anxiety  the    choicelt  produc-^^^,.^..,^^ 

tions,  and  the  mofl  glorious  profped:  of  the  great 

fcene  of  nature,  they  might  juilly  alTume  the  du- 

tinguifliing  title  of  Lords  of  the  Creation  !  Thefe 

beautiful   fcenes  prcfent  themfelvcs  on  the  banks 

of  the   Ganges,  and  in    the    plains   of  Indoilan. 

The  air  is  perfumed  with  the  mod  delicious  fruits, 

which  afford  a  wholefome  and  refrefhing  nourifli- 

inent ;  the  trees  form  a  fliade  impenetrable  to  the 

rays  of  the  fun.     While  the  living  animals    that 

are  difperfed   over   the    globe,  cannot  fubfiil:    in 

other  parts  without  deftroying   each   other,  they 

fhare  in  India,  in  comm.on  with  their  mailer,  the 

fvveets  of  plenty  and  fecurity.     Even  at  this  day, 

when  the  earth  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ex- 

haufted  by  the  productions  of  fo  many  ages,  and 

their  confumption  in  foreign  countries,  Indoftan, 

if  we  except  a  few  fandy  and  barren  diflricls,  is 

flill  the  mofl  fruitful  country  in  the  world. 

The  fyflem  of  morals  in  this  country  is  no  lefs  Religion, 

extraordinary  than  that  of  nature.     When  we  fix  ^°Jj^^^^"T^_ 

our  eyes  on  this   vail  region,  where   nature  hath  gifiatiou, 

exerted  her  utmofl  efforts  for    the  happinefs  of™^'^"^'"^ 

1  1  >     1      1        ^^^  cai- 

man, we    cannot  but  regret  that  man  hath    aone  toms  of 

all  in  his  power  to  oppofe  her.     The  rage  of  con-  i"^oiian. 
quell,  and  what  is  no  lefs  deffruclive  an  evil,  the 
greedinefs  of  traders,  have,  in  their  turns,  ravaged 
and  opprcffed  the  fmefl  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

Among  the  numbers  of  favage  banditti,  and 
other  ftrangers,  whom  war  or  the  dehre  of  gain 
has  invited  to  India,  it  is  eafy  to  diilinguiih  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  There  is  not,  however,  fo 
much  difference  in  the  call  of  complexion  and 
outward  appearance  of  thefc  people,  as  in  the  par- 
ticularities of  their  character ;  opprcffed  as  they 

iiave 
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BOO  Khave  been  with  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  or  rather  of 
^j^  ^  the  wildeft  anarchy,  they  have  not  adopted  either 
the  manners,  the  laws,  or  the  rehgion  ol:  their 
niaflers.  Their  continual  experience  of  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  all  the  excefles  and  vices  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  has  not  tainted  their 
character.  Nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  recon- 
cile the  tender,  humane,  and  timorous  Indian  to 
fcenes  of  blood,  or  to  animate  him  with  the  cou- 
rage and  fpirit  of  rebellion.  His  vices  arife  fole- 
iy  from  a  weak  mind. 

The  judicious  traveller,  who,  pafling  over  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  fees  trunks  of  columns,  muti- 
lated ftatues,  broken  entablatures,  and  immenfe 
pyramids  that  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  war 
and  time,  difperfed  about  the  country,  is  loft  in 
admiration  at  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  a  nation 
which  no  longer  exifts.  He  cannot  now  find  out 
the  fituation  of  Thebes,  that  city  fo  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  it's  hundred  gates  ;  but  the  vene- 
rable remains  of  it's  temples  and  of  it's  tombs, 
give  him  a  higher  idea  of  it's  magnificence  than 
the  defcriptions  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Si- 
culus. 

When  we  attentively  examine  the  accounts 
given  by  travellers  of  the  manners  of  the  natives 
of  India,  we  feem  to  wander  among  heaps  of 
ruins,  the  remains  of  an  immenfe  fabric.  The 
original  form  is  loft,  but  enough  is  preferved  to 
convince  us  of  the  magnificence  and  regularity  of 
the  plans.  Amidft  a  variety  of  abfurd  fuperfti- 
tions,  puerile  and  extravagant  cuftoms,  ftrange 
ceremonies  and  prejudices,  we  may  difcover  the 
veftiges  of  fublime  morality,  deep  philofophy,  and 
refined  policy ;  but  when  we  attempt  to  trace  the 
religious  and  civil  inftitutions  to  their  origin,  we 
find  that  it  is  loft  in  the  maze  of  antiquity.     By  j| 

the 
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the  mod  ancient  traditions,  the  Indians  appear  to  B  o  O  K 
have  been  the  firft  who  received  the  rudiments  of  ^     ^• 
fcience,  and  the  polifli  of  civilization. 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  all  the  religious  fe&s  throughout  his  exten- 
five  provinces.  Having  difcarded  the  faperftitious 
notions  with  which  he  had  been  prepoflefled  by  his 
education  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  he  refolved 
to  judge  for  himfelf.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thofe  fyftems  that 
are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making  profelytes  ; 
but  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  defign, 
when  he  came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  will 
not  admit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the  participation 
of  their  myfteries. 

Neither  the  authority  nor  promifcs  of  Akbar 
could  prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  difclofe  the 
tenets  of  their  religion  ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have  recourfc  to  artifice.  The  ilratagem  he 
made  ufe  of  was,  to  caufe  an  infant,  of  the  name  of 
Feizi,  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  thefe  priefts, 
as  a  poor  orphan  of  the  facerdotal  line,  who  alone 
could  be  initiated  into  the  facred  rites  of  their 
theology.  Feizi,  having  received  the  proper  in- 
ilrndions  for  the  part  he  was  to  ad,  was  conveyed 
privately  to  Benares,  the  feat  of  knowledge  in  In- 
doftan  ;  he  was  received  into  the  houfe  of  a  learn- 
ed Bramin,  who  educated  him  with  the  fame  care 
as  if  he  had  been  his  fon.  After  the  youth  had 
fpent  ten  years  in  ftudy,  Akbar  was  dcfu-ous  of 
recalling  him  ;  but  he  was  flruck  with  the  charms 
of  the  daughter  of  his  preceptor. 

The  women  of  the  facerdotal  tribe  are  looked 
upon  as  the  greateft  beauties  in  Indoltan.  The  old 
Bramin  laid  no  reftraint  on  the  growing  pafiion  of 
the  two  lovers  j  he  was  fond  of  Feizi,  who  had 

gained 
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BOOK  gained  his  affection  by  his  addrefs  and   docility, 

^j ^  and  offered    him  his  daughter  in  marriage.     The 

young  man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude, 
relolved  to  conceal  the  fraud  no  longer ;  and  fall- 
ing at  the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  im- 
pollure,  and  afked  pardon  for  his  offence. 

The  prieil,  without  reproaching  him  in  the 
lead;,  feized  a  poniard  which  hung  at  his  girdle, 
and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his  breaft,  if  Feizi 
had  not  prevented  him  by  taking  hold  of  his  arm* 
The  young  man  ufed  every  means  to  pacify  him, 
and  declared  himfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  ex- 
piate his  treachery.  The  Bramin  burfling  into 
tears,  promifed  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that 
he  iliould  fwear  never  to  tranflate  the  Bedas,  or 
facred  volumes,  or  difclofe  to  any  perfon  what- 
ever the  fymbol  of  the  Bramin  creed.  Feizi  rea- 
dily promifed  all  that  the  Bramin  required  :  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  kept  his  word. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Bramins  fole  de* 
pofitaries  of  the  books,  learning  and  regulations, 
civil  as  well  as  religious,  had  kept  them  as  a  fe- 
cret  which  the  appearance  of  death,  accompanied 
with  torture,  could  never  force  them  to  difclofe* 
There  was  no  kind  of  terror,  no  means  of  feduc- 
tion,  to  which  they  had  not  refilled  ;  when  very 
lately,  Mr.  liaftings  Governor  General  of  the 
India  Company  fettled  at  Bengal,  the  mod:  en- 
lightened man,  of  all  the  Europeans  who  have 
vilited  the  Eafi:,  became  poffeffed  of  the  Indian 
Code.  He  bribed  fome  of  the  Bramins,  ,and 
made  others  fenhble  of  the  ridicule,  and  the  in- 
conveniencics  of  this  myfterious  refcrvc.  Thofc 
old  men  whom  experience  and  fiudy  had  raifed 
above  the  prejudices  of  their  caft,  iiitened  to  his 
reprefencations,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  freer  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  and   laws.     Thefe  perfons 

amounted 
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amounted   to   eleven  in  number  ;  the   cldeft   of  B  o  O  K 

whom  was  more  than  fourlcore  years  of  age,  and^ ^^ 

the  youngeft  not  lefs  than  five  and  thirty.  They 
confulted  eighteen  original  Shanfcript  authors  ; 
and  the  coUeclion  of  fentences  they  gathered  from 
them  being  tranflated  into  Perfian,  under  the 
infpeclion  of  the  Bramins,  was  turned  from 
Perfian  into  Englifh,  by  Mr.  Halhed.  The  com- 
pilers of  the  code  unanimoufly  refufed  agreeing 
to  two  propofals ;  one  to  fupprefs  fome  fcan- 
dalous  paragraphs,  the  other  to  inilrucl  Mr. 
Halhed  in  the  facred  dialed,  fo  true  it  is  that  the 
fpirit  of  priefthood  is  every  where  the  fame  ;  and 
that  at  all  times  the  prieil,  either  from  motives  of 
intereft,  or  pride,  is  defirous  of  keeping  the  peo- 
ple in  ignorance.  In  order  that  the  work  might 
appear  with  every  poiTible  accuracy,  and  that  it 
might  have  every  fandlion  that  could  be  expeded, 
the  mod  learned  of  the  Pundits,  or  Bramin  law- 
yers, were  called  up  from  different  parts  of  Ben- 
gal. The  abridged  hiftory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  firft  formation  of  the  cads, 
fuch  as  thefe  religious  compilers  have  related  it 
at  the  head  of  this  civil  code,  is  comprifed  in  the 
following  terms : 

Br  AM  A  delights  in  the  peculiar  form  of  wor- 
fhip  that  is  obferved  in  different  countries.  He 
attends  to  the  pious  man  in  the  mofque,  who 
counts  his  beads  over  while  he  fays  his  prayers. 
He  is  prefent  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  adorati- 
on of  the  idols.  He  is  the  intimate  of  the  Muf- 
fulman,  and  the  friend  of  the  Indian  ;  the  com- 
panion of  the  Chriftian,  and  the  confidant  of  the 
Jew.  Thofe  men  whom  he  hath  endowed  with 
an  elevated  foul,  fee  nothing  in  the  oppofition  of 
fe£ts  and  the  diverfitv  of  religious  worfhius. 
Vol.  I.  '  E  but 
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BOO  Kbut  one  of  the  effeds  of  the  richnefs  he  hath  dif- 
'•       played  in  the  work  of  the  creation. 

The  Principle  of  Truth,  or  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, having  firft  formed  the  earth,  and   the  hea- 
vens, and  the  water,  and  the  fire,  and   the  air, 
produced  Brama.     Brama  is  the  Spirit   of  God. 
He  is  abforbed  in  felf-contemplation.     He  is  pre- 
fent  in  every  part  of  fpacc.     He  is  one,  and  to 
him  there  is  no  fecond.     His  omnifcience  is  felf- 
infpired,  or  felf-intelligent,  and   it's  comprehen- 
fion  includes  every  poliible  fpecies.     He  is  fub- 
je6t  to  no  change,  nor  to  the  diftinflions  of  paft, 
prefent,  and  future.     He  is  an  independent  be- 
ing, and  feparatcd    from   the  univerfe.     By  this 
omnifcient  fpirit,  the  operations  of  God  are  en- 
livened, and  the  twenty-four  powers  of  Nature  arc 
animated.     As  the  eye  by  the  fun,  as  the  pot  by 
the  fire,  as  iron  by  the  magnet,  as  fire  by  the  fuel, 
as  the  fhadow  by  the  man,  as  duft  by  the  wind,  as 
the  arrow  by  the  fpring  of  the  bow,  and  as  the 
fhade  by  the  tree ;  fo  by  this  fpirit  the  world   is 
endued  with  the  powers  of  intelle^V,  the  powers 
of  the  will,  and   the  powers  of  a6lion.     If  this 
fpirit  emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of 
the  ear,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  founds  ;  if  it 
emanate  from  the  heart  by  the   channel  of  the 
Ikin,  it    caufeth  the  perception  of  the  touch  ;  if 
it  emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
eye,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  vifible   objedts  ; 
if  it  emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
tongue,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  tafle ;  if  it 
emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  nofe, 
it  caufeth  the   perception  of  fmell.     This   fpirit 
alfo  invigorating  the  five  members  of  adion,  and 
invigorating  the  five  members  of  perception,  and 
invigorating  the  five  elements,  and    invigorating 
the  fire  fenfcs^^  and  invigorating  the  three  difpo- 
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fuions  of  the  mind,  kc,  caufeth  the  creation,  or  B  o  O  K 
the  annihilation  of  the  univerfe  ;  while    itfelf  be-       ^• 
holds  every  thing  as  an  indifferent  fp^clator.  Such 
is  the  dodrine  of  the  Reig  Beid. 

Bra  MA  afterwards  created  from  his  mouth, 
wifdom,  or  the  Bramin  ;  whofe  ofHce  is  to  pray, 
to  read,  and  to  inflruct ;  from  his  arms  he  created 
llrength,  or  the  Chehtcrejs,  w^hofe  buiinefs  it  is  to 
draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  and  to  govern  ;  from  hh 
belly  and  thighs  he  created  nourifnment,  or  the 
Bice,  to  provide  the  necefiarics  of  life  by  agricul- 
ture and  traffic  ;  and  from  his  feet  he  created 
fubjeclion,  or  the  Sooder,  to  labour,  to  ferve, 
and  to  travel. 

The  diftinclion  of  the  four  firfl:  Cafts  is  there- 
fore as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  of  divine  infti- 
tution. 

Br  AM  A  afterwards  produced  in  the  world  man- 
kind, which  w^ere  to  fill  up  thefe  four  cafls ;  and 
beads  innumerable,  and  birds,  and  vegetables,  and 
all  inanimate  things,  and  the  virtues  and  the  vices. 
He  prefcribed  to  each  cad  it's  duties,  and  thefe 
duties  are  for  ever  recorded  in  the  facred  books. 

The  firil  niagidrate  or  fovereign  chofen  by 
Brama,  had  an  iniquitous  fucceflbr,  who  per- 
verted the  order  of  fociety,  by  authorifing  thd 
intermixture  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  four 
cads  which  Brama  had  indituted  ;  a  facrilcgious 
conjunction  from  which  proceeded  the  fifth  cad, 
or  tribe,  called  that  of  Burrun  Sunker,  w^hicU 
produced  a  multitude  of  others.  The  Bramins, 
incenfed  at  this,  put  him  to  death.  When  the 
kingdom  was  thus  without  a  magidrate,  the  Bra- 
mins  rubbed  the  two  hands  of  the  dead  body,  and 
from  his  right  there  fprang  two  fons,  one  a  fove- 
reign, or  warrior,  the  other  a  Bramin  ;  while 
from  his  left  hand  they  raifed  ^  daughter,  whom 
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BOOK  they  married  to  her  brother  the  warrior,  on  whom 
^"  they  ciHb  conferred  the  fupreme  mngiftracy.  This 
fovereign  had  conceived  the  defign  of  putting  ths 
tribe  of  Burrun  Sunker,  with  all  it's  branches,  to 
death.  The  Bramins  difluaded  him  from  it ;  and 
atdvifed  him  to  afl'emble  all  the  individuals  that 
compofed  it,  and  alTign  to  them  their  feveral 
occupations,  in  the  fciences,  the  arts,  and  the 
trades,  which  they,  and  their  defcendants  were 
to  exercife  in  perpetuity. 

From  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  the  Bra- 
min  was  fo  much  elated  with  his  origin,  that  he 
■would  have  thought  it  degrading  to  him,  to  afpire 
to  the  magiftracy,  or  fovereignty,  and  that  the 
people  are  made  to  revere  thei-r  chains,  by  their 
being  loaded  with  them  in  the  name  of  the  Deity. 
There  never  was  an  Indian  who  attempted  to 
leave  the  caft  in  which  he  was  born.  The  diftri- 
bution  of  the  Indians  into  cafts,  each  fuperior  to 
the  other,  is  a  mark  of  the  dcepefi  corruption, 
and  the  mofl:  ancient  fyfteni  of  ilavery.  It  dif- 
covers  an  unjuft  and  difgufting  pre-eminence  of 
the  priefthood  over  all  other  ranks  of  fociety, 
snd  a  ftupid  inattention  to  the  firfl  legiflator,  to 
the  general  good  of  the  nation. 

The  facred  annals  of  the  Indians  bear  date  from 
the  remotefl  antiquity,  and  are  carried  down 
without  interruption  to  the  mofl  modern  times. 
They  make  no  mention  of  that  mofl  memorable 
and  mofl  dreadful  of  all  events,  the  deluge  ;  for 
the  Bramins  pretend  that  their  facred  books  are 
written  before  that  period,  and  that  this  calamity 
did  not  extend  itfelf  over  Indofi:an.  They  reckon 
the  duration  of  the  world  by  four  Jogues,  or 
diflind  ages. 

I.  The  Suttee  Joguc  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid 

to  have  lafted  three  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
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iand  years  ;  and  they  hold  that   the  life  of  man  BOOK 
was  in  that  age  extended  to   one   hundred   thou-     ^- 
fand  years,  and  that  his  (lature  was  twenty-one 
cubics. 

2.  The  Tirtah  Jogue  (or  age  in  which  one 
third  of  mankind  were  reprobate)  they  fuppofe  to 
have  confilled  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  years,  and  that  men  then  lived  to  the  age  of 
ten  thoufand  years. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the 
human  race  became  depraved)  endured  one  mil- 
lion fix  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  men's  lives 
were  reduced  to  one  thoufand  years. 

4.  The  Collee  Jouge  (in  which  all  mankind 
are  corrupted,  or  rather  leffened,  for  that  is  the 
true  meaning  of  Collee)  is  the  prefent  aera,  which 
they  fuppofe  ordained  to  fubfill  for  four  hundred 
thoufand  years,  of  which  near  fifty  thoufand  arc 
already  paiTed,  and  man's  life  in  this  period  is 
limited  to  one  hundred. 

This  opinion  of  the  prefent  age  being  the  mod 
corrupt,  prevails  univerfally  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  century  in  which  we  hve  is  confi- 
dered  every  where  as  the  refufe  of  all  the  centu- 
ries :  as  if  vice  and  virtue  were  not  coeval  with 
man  and  the  exiftence  of  the  world. 

The  Pundits,  or  Bramin  lawyers,  ftill  fpeak 
the  original  language  in  which  thefe  ordinances 
were  compofed,  and  which  is  entirely  unknown 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  Bramins  fpeak 
and  write  the  Shanfcrit  language,  which  is  very 
copious  and  nervous,  but  the  flyle  of  the  belt 
authors  is  wonderfully  concife.  The  grammati- 
cal rules  alfo  are  numerous  and  difficult,  though 
there  are  not  many  anomalies.  The  Shanfcrit 
alphabet  contains  fifty  letters.  The  declenfions 
in  this  language  are  feven  in  number,  and  have 

each 
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B  O  O  K  each  a  fingular,  a  dual,  and  a  plural  number, 
^^  Among  the  fyllables,  fome  are  Ihort,  fliorter, 
and  very  Ihort ;  others  long,  longer,  and  very 
long ;  foine  again,  are  acute,  more  acute,  and 
molt  acute  ;  others  grave,  more  grave,  and  mod 
grave.  It  is  an  idiom  of  notes  and  modulation. 
The  lad  fyllable  of  the  word  bcderbb  is  a  kind  of 
organ  note  that  is  held  for  near  a  minute.  The 
Shanfcrit  poetry  comprehends  a  very  great  variety 
of  different  metres  ;  and  the  verfification  has  the 
fame  kinds  of  feet,  and  is  attended  with  as  many 
difficulties  as  thofe  that  occur  in  other  languages, 
rhime  not  excepted.  The  poems  are  generally 
compofed  in  (tanzas,  the  fubjedt  of  which  is 
ufually  moral.  A  father  in  debt  is  an  enemy  to  hh 
Jon, — A  mother  of  fcandalous  behaviour  is  an  enemy 
to  her  fon, — A  luife  of  a  beautiful  figure  is  an  enemy 
to  her  hufjand,—Afon  of  no  learning  is  an  enemy 
to  his  parents, 

Tnii  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  one  of  their 
poems : 

From  the  i?2fatiable  defire  of  riches^  I  have  digged 
beneath  the  earth  ;  I  have  fought  by  chymifiry  t9 
iranfmute  the  metals  of  the  mountains, 

1  have  traverfed  the  Slueen  of  the  Oceans  ;  / 
have  toiled  ince/J'ant  for  the  gratification  of  monarch s, 

I  have  rejiounccd  the  world  to  give  up  my  whole 
heart  to  thejiudy  of  incantations  ;  I  have  pafcd  whok 
nights  071  the  places  where  the  dead  are  burnt, 

I  have  not  gained  one  cowry, — Begone  ^  0  Avarice! 
thy  bufinefs  is  over, 

A  LANGUAGE  fo  difficult,  and  brought  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfection,  neceffarily  implies  a  long 
fucceffion  of  years.  At  the  time  that  the  Shan- 
fcrit was  written  and  fpoken,  the  feven  days  of 
the  week  were  already  marked,  and  the  names  ot 
the   fcyea   planets  were    knpwn  in  their  proper 
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order  ;  the  fugar  cane  was  already  cultivated  ;  b  O  O  K 
chymiftry  was  known  ;  and  wildfire  had  been  ^• 
invented.  Fire  arms  were  then  in  ufe,  and  a 
kind  of  dart  or  arrow  typt  with  lire  is  defcribed, 
which,  after  it  had  taken  it's  flight,  divided  into 
fevcral  feparate  darts  or  (treams  of  flame,  each  of 
which  took  eifect,  and  when  once  kindled,  could 
not  be  extinguilhed.  A  weapon  of  this  fort  is 
alfo  fpoken  of,  which  was  capable  of  killing  a 
hundred  men  at  once.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
civil  code  of  the  Indians  which  we  are  going  to 
enter  upon,  that  we  find  the  flrongefl:  tefl:imonics 
of  the  incredible  antiquity  of  this  nation. 

We  are  therefore,  at  length,  in  pofleflion  of 
thefe  laws  of  a  people  from  whom  all  others  feem 
to  have  derived  their  inftru^lion  ;  and  who,  fince 
their  cflabliihment,  have  experienced  no  other  aU 
terations  in  their  manners  and  prejudices  than 
fuch  as  are  infeparable  from  the  chara«5ter  of  man^ 
and  the  influence  of  the  times. 

The  civil  code  of  the  Indians  opens  with  the 
duties  of  the  fovereign  or  magifl:rate.  We  read 
in  feparate  paragraphs ;  that  he  Jhould  be  beloved 
and  refpeded ;  that  he  Jhoitld  be  ivell  informed^ 
andjieady^  and  make  hi  ny  elf  feared  ;  that  he  fhould 
treat  his  fubjccis  as  his  children  ;  protect  merit  and 
reiuard  virtue  ;  that  he  JJoould  Jhevu  himfelf  to  his 
people  ;  that  he  floould  not  pradife  the  drinking  of 
ivine  ;  but  that  he  fjould  learn  firjl  to  be  majler  of 
himfelf  Neither  Jhall  he  be  feduced  by  the  pleafure^ 
of  the  chacc^  nor  perpetually  addicled  to  play.  In 
all  cafes  he  flmll  fpare  and  excufe  the  Bramins.  He 
ffmll  give  a  particular  encouragement  to  agriculture. 
He  jhall  not  incroach  upon  the  property  of  the  ??wa7i'r 
efl  of  his  fuhjcds.  If  he  be  vidorious  in  war^  he 
Jhall  return  thanks  to  the  Qods  of  the  coimiry^  atid 
Jhall  give  thefpoils  of  the  enemy  to  the  Bramins.  He 
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BOO  Y.ft:all  not  retain  in  his  fcr-vice  a  great  7iiimber  of  hiif- 
'•  foons^  or  parafttes,  and  jcjiers^  and  dancers^  and 
aihleticks.  If  he  cannot  apprehend  the  thief ^  the 
injury  done  fh all  he  repaired  at  his  own  expence.  If 
he  ftoould  colled  the  acciiftomed  tribute  from  his  fuh^ 
je6ls^  without  protccling  or  taking  care  of  them^  he 
will  go  to  helL  If  he  JJoould  take  to  himfelj  any 
part  of  a  pious  legacy  or  donation^  he  will  remain  in 
hell  one  thoufand  years.  He  mufi  know,  that  in  a 
kingdom  where  men  of  a  certain  rank  frequent 
prq/iitutesj  or  praclife  the  drinking  of  wine,  fuch 
kingdom  becomes  deflate.  If  any  perfon,  exclufi-ve 
of  the  magifirate's  counfellors,  be  acquainted  with 
the  defigns  of  the  magif crate,  his  magijiracy  is  not  of 
a  long  duration.  He  fhall  not  take  counfel  of  a  weak 
and  old  man  or  of  a  woman.  When  he  is  defirous  of 
consulting  with  his  counfellors,  he  fhall  choofe  a  re- 
tired place,  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  or  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  or  in  the  defert,  or  in  fome  fuch  fecret 
recefs  ;  and  in  places  where  there  are  parrots  or  other 
talkative  birds,  he  fhall  not  hold  his  counfel  while 
they  are  prefent. 

If  in  the  whole  code  there  were  no  other  indi- 
cation than  that  fmgle  line  upon  pious  donations, 
it  would  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  hand  oi  the 
pried  in  it's  compilation.  But  what  advantages 
can  we  fuppofe  to  arife  from  the  entertainment  of 
buffoons,  dancers  and  jefters  at  the  court  of  the 
magiftrate  ;  unlefs  it  be  for  the  purpofe  of  relaxa- 
tion from  his  more  painful  functions;  or  to  divert 
him  after  hif;  ferious  occupations  ? 

What  an  infinite  number  of  combined  quali- 
ties are  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  a  civil  code, 
efpecially  for  the  ufe  of  an  extenfive  nation  !  A 
profound  knowledge  of  man,  of  the  climate,  of 
religion,  of  manners,  of  cufloms,  of  prejudices, 
©f  natural  juflice,  of  rights,  of  afiinities,  of  condi- 
tions. 
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tions,  oF  things,  of  duties  in  all  Nations,  and  of  B  O  O  K 
the  due  proportion  between  crimes  and  punifli-  ^^_J" 
ments  !  What  judgment,  what  impartiality,  what 
experience  doth  it  not  require  ?  Is  it  poilible  to 
determine  whether  the  code  of  the  Indians  has 
been  the  work  of  genius,  or  the  refult  of  the  wife 
combinations  of  a  feries  of  ages  ?  The  decifion  of 
this  queftion  muft  be  referved  for  the  man  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  think  deeply  upon  the  fub- 

jea. 

The  code  begins  with  regulations  on  the  mu- 
tuation  of  property,  which  is  one  of  the  firfl: 
cements  of  civil  ibciety ;  and  on  inheritance, 
which  is  the  iirft  ftep  towards  the  formation  of 
communities.  It  then  proceeds  to  rules  of  juf- 
tice,  without  which  no  fociety  can  fubfift  ;  and 
to  the  forms  of  adminidering  it,  without  which 
the  executive  part  would  be  arbitrary.  Rules  are 
alfo  laid  down  concerning  pledges,  divifions  of 
property,  donations,  wages,  ilaves  ;  concerning 
the  duties  of  citizens,  of  father,  mother,  children, 
hufbands  and  wives ;  and  concerning  the  w^ages 
of  dancing  and  fmging  women.  After  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  thefe  points,  which  imply  a  numerous 
population,  an  infinite  variety  of  connexions, 
and  a  confummatc  experience  of  the  wickcdnefs 
of  mankind,  the  code  treats  of  rents  and  leafes, 
of  the  divifion  of  lands  and  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture, of  cities  and  towns,  of  fines,  of  injuries  and 
quarrels  of  all  kinds,  of  empirics,  of  fharpcrs, 
of  theft,  in  which  that  of  perfons  is  included,  of 
incontinence  and  adultery  ;  and  every  one  of  thefe 
articles  is  entered  into  with  a  fpirit  of  detail 
which  comprehends  the  moft  ordinary  kinds  of 
delinquency,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  more  un- 
common, and  appear  even  chimerical.  Almoft 
every  point  has  been  forefeen   with  judgment, 

diain- 
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BOOK  diilinguiflit'd  with  fagacity,  and  prefcribed,  for- 
^^  ^-  bidden,  or  punilhed  with  juftice.  Among  this 
multitude  ot  laws,  we  fliall  only  take  notice  of 
thole  which  characterize  the  early  periods  of  the 
nation,  and  which  are  calculated  to  (Irike  us  either 
by  their  wifdom,  or  by  their  hngularity. 

It  is  prohibited  to  lend  money  to  women,  chil- 
dren, or  iervants.  The  intereil  upon  a  loan  in- 
creaies  in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  which  the 
call:  of  the  borrower  holds  in  the  ranks  of  the  flate : 
an  inhuman  kind  of  policy,  in  which  the  fecurity 
of  the  rich  has  been  more  attended  to  than  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  Whatever  may  be  the  dura- 
tion of  the  loan,  the  arrears  of  intereil  fliall  rife 
FiO  higher  than  double  the  principal.  If  a  perfon 
mortgages  the  fame  land  to  two  mortgagees,  he 
iliall  be  puniihed  with  death  :  this  is  juft  ;  for  it  is 
a  fpecies  of  theft.  Tlie  creditor  may  feize  upon  an 
infolvent  debtor  of  the  inferior  tribes,  confine 
him  in  his  houfe,  and  oblige  him  to  work  for  his 
benefit.  This  is  a  lefs  cruel  practice  than  to 
throw  hiai  into  a  prifon,  and  make  him  lie  upon 
rflraw\ 

A  w^:  MAN  of  bad  morals,  a  childlefs  widow,  a 
barren  wife,  a  man  who  has  no  principles  of  reli^ 
gion,  an  eunuch,  an  ideot,  a  man  baniflied  from 
his  call,  or  expelled  from  his  family,  one  who  is 
born  blind  or  deaf,  a  dumb  man,  an  impotent 
man,  one  w-ho  is  feized  with  a  confumption^  or  a 
Jeprofy,  or  one  who  has  fmitten  his  father :  all 
fuch  perfons  are  incapable  of  inheritance.  But 
whoever  fliall  fuperfede  thefe  perfons  in  the  inhe- 
ritance of  bequeathed  property,  mud  allow  them 
victuals  and  clothing. 

The  Indians  do  not  make  wills.  Their  claims 
and  rights  are  determined  by  the  degrees  of  afTi- 
fiity. 
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The  fhare  of  the  child  who  has  profited  by  his  BOOK 
education,  Ihall  be  double  to  that  of  the  ignorant  ^    ^ 
child. 

Almost  all  the  laws  of  the  code,  which  con- 
cern property,  fucceflion,  and  diflribution,  are  \ 
conformable  to  the  Roman  laws ;  becaufe  reafon 
and  equity  are  of  all  ages,  and  dictate  the  fame 
regulations,  unlefs  they  be  thwarted  by  caprici- 
ous cuftoms  or  extravagant  prejudices,  the  origin 
of  which  is  lofl:  in  the  obfcurity  of  remote  times, 
while  their  antiquity  fupports  them  againft  the 
rules  of  common  fenfe,  and  the  vain  efforts  of 
the  legiflator. 

If  an  injuflice  be  committed  in  a  tribunal,  the 
fault  (hall  fall  upon  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  adlion,  the  judge  himfelf  not  excepted.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  this  rule  might  obtain  In 
all  courts  of  judicature,  and  that  the  judge  might 
be  made  a  party  in  the  cafe.  If  he  ihould  have 
judged  ill  from  incapacity,  he  is  culpable  5  if 
from  iniquity,  he  is  (till  more  guilty. 

The  code,  after  having  condemned  the  falfe 
witnefs  to  the  fame  puniihment  that  would  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  perfon  accufed,  admits  of  a 
falfe  teltimony  for  the  prefervation  of  a  man's 
life,  againfl  a  true  evidence  that  would  deprive 
him  of  it.  What  an  unaccountable  mixture  of 
wifdom  and  folly ! 

A  HUSBAND  in  diftrcfs  may  deliver  up  his  wife, 
if  die  confent ;  and  a  father  may  fell  his  fon,  if 
he  have  feveral.  Of  thefe  two  laws,  the  firft  is 
infamous,  as  it  reduces  the  mother  of  a  family 
to  the  condition  of  a  proftitute  ;  the  fecond  is  in-  . 
human,  as  it  reduces  a  fon  to  the  date  of  a 
llave. 

The  different  claffes  of  flaves   are  enormoufly 
fnukiplied   among  the  Indians ;  and   the  law  ad- 
mits 
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BOOK  iTiits  of  their  enfrancblfement,  which  is  performed 
^-  with  a  particular  kind  of  ceremony.  "  The  Have 
"  fliall  fill  a  pitcher  with  water,  and  put  in  it 
*'  fome  rice  cleanfed  without  boiling,  fome  flow- 
*'  cr»,  and  a  kind  of  fmall  falad  ;  and  taking  the 
•'  pitcher  upon  his  Ihoulder,  fhall  (land  near  his 
*'  mafter ;  and  the  mafter,  putting  the  pitcher 
"  upon  the  flave's   head,  fhall   then   break  the 

pitcher,  fo   that  the  water,  rice,  flowers  and 

falad  that  were  in  the  pitcher  may  fall  upon  the 
*'  Have's  body  ;  after  that,  the  mafter  fliall  three 
*'  times  pronounce  the  words,  /  have  made  you 
"  free.  Upon  this  fpeech  the  flave  aforefaid  fhall 
*'  take  fome  fteps  towards  the  eaft  \  whereupon 
"  he  fliall  be  free/' 

If  a  man  kill  an  animal,  fuch  as  a  horfe,  a 
goat,  or  a  camel,  one  hand  and  one  foot  fhall  be 
cut  off  from  him  ;  by  this  law  we  fee  that  man  is 
put  upon  a  par  with  the  brute  creation.  If  he 
kill  a  tyger,  a  bear,  or  a  ferpent,  he  fhall  pay  a 
pecuniary  fine.  The  ranking  of  thefe  things 
among  offences,  is  the  fuperftitious  confequence 
of  the  metempfycofis,  which,  coniidering  the  bo- 
dy of  an  animal  as  being  the  refidence  of  a  hu- 
man foul,  looks  upon  the  violent  death  of  a  rep- 
tile as  a  fpecies  of  murder.  It  is  a  cuftom  with 
a  Bramin,  before  he  fits  down  on  the  ground,  to 
fweep  the  place  with  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  and 
to  fay  to  God  :  "  As  I  have  extended  my  benevolence 
to  the  ant  J  fo  I  hope  thou  wilt  pour  down  thine  upon 
we. 

Population  is  holden  as  a  primary  duty,  and 
as  an  order  of  nature  fo  facred,  that  the  code 
allows  the  practice  of  deceit,  of  lying,  and  of  per- 
jury, for  the  purpofe  of  completing  a  wedding. 
This  is  a  diihoneft  a£lion  pradifed  every  where, 
but  which  was  never  legally  authorized  except 
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among  the  Indians.     Would  it  not  be  a  mark  of  B  o  O  K 
wifdom  in  the  Icgillator,  to  authorize,  in    many       ^' 
other  inftances,  what  he  can  neither  prevent  nor 
punifli  ? 

All  the  religious  fyftems  of  Afia  admit  of  po- 
lygamy, and  fome  of  them  fufFer  a  plurality  of 
hufl:)ands.  In  the  kingdoms  of  Boutan  and  the 
Thibet,  one  woman  frequently  ferves  for  a  whole 
family,  without  creating  the  lead  jealoufy  or  do- 
meftic  confufion. 

Virginity  is  a  condition  effential  to  the  validity 
of  the  conjugal  union.  The  woman  is  under  the 
defpotic  fway  of  her  hufband.  The  Indian  code 
fays,  T/jat  a  ivoman  Jhould  by  no  means  be  mijirefs 
cf  her  own  actions  ;  for  if/I:>e  have  her  own  free  will^ 
fbe  will  always  behave  amifs  ;  and  that  her  virtue  is 
not  to  be  relied  v.pon.  If  a  woman  bring  her  huf- 
band nothing  but  daughters,  he  may  be  difpenfed 
from  cohabiting  wilrh  her.  A  woman  fliall  n^ver 
go  out  of  the  houfe  without  the  confent  of  her 
hulLand,  and  fhall  always  have  fome  clothes  upon 
her  bofom.  It  is  proper  for  a  woman,  after  her 
huiband's  death,  to  burn  herfelf  in  the  fire  with 
his  corpfe ;  unlefs  die  be  with  child,  or  that  her 
hufband  be  abfent,  or  that  fhe  cannot  get  his  tur- 
ban, or  his  girdle,  or  unlefs  fhe  devote  herfelf  to 
chaftity  and  celibacy.  Every  woman  wdio  thus 
burns  herfelf,  fhall  remain  in  paradife  with  her 
huiband  for  an  infinite  number  of  years  by 
deftiny. 

The  legiflation  of  the  Indians,  which  might  be 
found  too  indulgent  with  refped:  to  certain  crimes, 
fuch  as  the  murder  of  a  flave,  pedcrafty,  and 
beftiality,  for  which  abfolution  could  be  obtained 
with  money,  will  certainly  appear  to  bear  ex- 
tremely hard  upon  the  unlawful  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  two  fexcs.     This  degree  of  rigour  has 

probably 
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BOOK  probably  arifcn  from  the  lubricity  of  the  women, 
^'  and  the  weaknel's  of  the  men  in  a  burning  cli- 
mate y  from  the  inordinate  jealoufy  of  the  latter  ; 
from  the  fear  of  confounding  the  cads ;  and  from 
the  extravagant  ideas  of  contincncy,  propagated 
in  all  countries  by  incontinent  priells :  and  it  is 
at  the  fame  time  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
code.  In  proportion  as  fociety  increafes  and  be- 
comes permanent,  corruption  is  extended  ;  of- 
fences, particularly  fuch  as  fpring  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate,  the  inlluence  of  which  never 
ccafes,  are  multiplied  ;  and  the  punilliments  al- 
lotted to  them  p^raduallv  fall  into  difufe  ;  unlefs 
the  code  be  under  the  fanclion  of  the  divinity.  Our 
Jaws  have  pronounced  a  fevere  punifhment  for 
adultery  ;  but  who  is  there  that  fufpecls  it  ? 

What  we  call  an  intercourfe  of  gallantry,  the 
code  calls  adultery.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  adul- 
tery that  confifts  in  the  coquetry  of  the  man  or  the 
woman,  the  penalty  for  which  is  pecuniary ;  the 
adultery  which  confids  in  fending  prefents,  is  pu- 
ni{l:ied  in  the  man  bv  mutilation  :  and  confum- 
mated  adultery  is  punifhed  by  death.  The  daugh- 
ter of  a  Bramin  who  proftitutes  herfclf  is  con- 
demned to  be  burnt.  Immodell  adions,  the  dif- 
ferences of  which  are  fpccified  by  law,  becaufe 
law  has  no  redraint,  but  which  decency  forbids  an 
hiilorical  writer  to  mention,  are  fubjecl  to  dread- 
ful punilliments,  A  man  of  a  fuperior  caft,  con- 
vi6led  of  having  cohabited  with  a  woman  of  a 
mean  cafi:,  is  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with 
the  figure  of  a  man  without  a  head.  Other  punilh- 
nients  of  an  indecent  kind  are  devifed  for  a  Bramin 
convicled  of  adultery,  and  his  partner  in  iniquity 
is  put  to  death. 

The  dancing  and  Tinging  girls  and  the  profti- 
tutes, are   formed   into  communities  under  the 

proteclion 
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protection  of  the  police.     They  are  employed  In  B  O  o  K 

jblemnlties ;  and  arc  fcnt  out  to  meet  p'^^rlbns    in        ^' ^ 

public  capacities.  This  Ibrt  of  people  were  not 
jiolden  in  fo  much  contempt  in  ancient  times  as  ' 
they  are  at  prefcnt.  Before  the  eilablifliment  of 
laws,  the  {fate  of  man  ditFered  little  from  that  of 
the  brute ;  and  no  prejudice  had  attached  an  idea 
of  turpitude  to  any  of  our  natural  functions. 

If  a  proltitute  fliould  break  her  word,  (lie  fliall 
return  twice  as  much  money  as  ihe  has  received. 
If  a  man  hath  hired  a  proltitute,  and  Ihall  attempt 
to  commit  any  unnatural  ad  with  her,  he  fliall 
give  her  eight  times  the  fum  (tipulated,  and  alfo 
pay  a  fine  of  eight  times  as  much  to  the  magif- 
trate.  The  puniihment  is  the  fame,  if  after  hav- 
ing agreed  with  her  for  himfelf,  he  gives  her  up 
to  other  men. 

Gaming  is  not  allowed  unlefs  with  leave  of  the 
magiftrate.  The  money  loft  at  a  game  played  in 
fecret  cannot  be  exacted. 

If  a  man  (trike  a  Bramin  with  his  hand,  or  his 
foot,  he  fliall  have  his  hand  or  foot  cut  off. 

If  a  Sooder,  or  man  of  the  fourth  cait,  be  con- 
victed of  reading  the  Beids  or  facred  books,  he 
fhall  have  boiling  oil  poured  into  his  mouth  ;  if 
he  fliould  llften  to  the  reading  of  the  Bcids  of  the 
Shafter,  then  the  oil,  heated  as  before,  ihall  be 
poured  into  his  ears,  and  wax  Ihall  be  melted  to- 
gether,  and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  Ihall  be  flop- 
ped up  with  it. 

If  a  Sooder  fliall  fit  upon  the  carpet  of  h  Bra- 
min, in  that  cafe,  the  magiltrate,  having  thruit  a 
hot  iron  into  his  buttock,  and  branded  him,  fliali 
banifli  him  the  kingdom  ;  or  elfe  he  fliall  cut  off 
his  buttock.  Whatever  crime  a  Bramin  may  have 
committed,  he  fliall  not  be  put  to  death.  The  mur- 
der of  a  Bramin  is  the  greateft  crinic  any  man  can 
be  guilty  of,  .^.^^ 
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BOOK      The  property  of  a  Bramin  ia  facred,  and  can- 
'j__  ^  not  pafs  into  other  hands,  not  even  thoie  of  the 
Sovereign.     This  gives  an   inflance  of  eftates  in 
mortmain   among  the   Indians,  in   times    of  the 
mofl  remote  antiquity. 

The  filence  of  the  law  upon  any  point  is  to  be 
fupphed  by  a  reprimand.  The  punifhment  of 
every  fault  is  increafed  upon  repetition.  The  in- 
ftruments  of  a  man's  art  or  profeiTion,  and  even 
thofe  that  belong  to  the  dancing  girl,  or  common 
proflitute,  are  not  liable  to  confifcation.  What 
would  an  Indian  fay,  if  he  were  to  fee  our  officers 
of  jullice  feize  upon  the  furniture  in  a  peafant's 
cottage,  and  put  up  his  oxen,  and  all  his  inflru- 
ments  of  tillage,  to  public  auction  ? 

To  conclude  this  fliort  analyfis  of  a  code   too 
little  known  amongft  us,  by  fome   ftriking   paf- 
fages,  we  fhall  quote  the  following  refpecling  the 
niagiflrate ;  "  When  a  kingdom  is  preferved  free 
*'  from  thieves,  from  adulterers,  from  murderers, 
and   from  all  men  of  fuch  evil  principles,  the 
magiftrates  of  the  kingdom   go  to   paradife  ; 
and  if  the  magi  ft  rate  always  brings  fuch   per- 
fons  to  punifhment,  he  then  alfo  goes  to  para- 
dife ;  and  his  kingdom  is  doubled,  and  his  re- 
putation is  increafed  !"  And  again  :  "  If  a  ma- 
giftrate  inflict  punifhment  upon  the  guilty,  and 
honourably  treat  the  innocent,  fuch  a  man  has 
all  the  requifites  for  magiftracy,  and  is  always 
fuccefsful,  and  enjoys   a  good  character,  and 
in    the    next   world   goes  to  paradife  :"  for, 
faith  the  code,  with  as  much  energy  as  fimpli- 
city,    "  Puniihment  is   the  magiflrate  ;  punifh- 
*'  ment  is  the  infpirer  of  terror ;  punifhment  is 
**  the  nourifher  of  the   fubjeds  ;  punifhment    is 
**  the  defender    from  calamity ;    punifhment   is^ 
"  the  guardian  of  thofe  that  fleep  j  puniihment, 

"  with 
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**  With  a  black  arpe£t  and  a  red  eye,  terrifies  the  B  o  o  K 
«  guilty."  ^* 

Notwithstanding  the  defeats  of  this  code, 
the  mod  flriking  of  which  are,  too  much  indul- 
gence to  the  priefts,  and  too  much  feverity  againft 
women,  yet  it  dill  ferves  to  confirm  the  high 
opinions  entertained  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Bra*" 
mins  in  the  mod  remote  ages.  Among  the  num«» 
ber  of  fenfible  laws  with  which  it  abounds,  if 
there  be  fome  which  may  appear  too  lenient  or 
too  rigid  ;  fome  which  prefcribe  mean  or  indecent 
adlions ;  and  others,  again,  which  infli6l  heinous 
punifhments  for  flight  offences,  or  mild  chaflife- 
ments  for  crimes  of  great  enormity;  yet  the  wife 
man,  before  he  ventures  to  ccnfure  them,  will 
weigh  all  the  circumftances  ;  and  will  confider, 
that  a  legiflator  is  often  compelled  by  them,  to 
give  to  the  people  only  the  belt  laws  they  are 
capable  of  receiving.  He  will  determine,  with- 
out hefitation,  from  the  complicated  regularity  of 
the  Shanfcrit  grammar,  upon  the  antiquity  of  this 
language  formerly  in  common  ufe,  but  for  folong 
a  time  unknown :  and  from  the  formation  of  a 
code  fo  extenfive  as  that  of  the  Indians,  he  will 
conclude  that  a  great  number  of  ages  are  elapfed 
in  India,  between  the  barbarous  and  civilized 
ftate  of  that  country  ;  and  that  the  priefts  have 
been  culpable,  with  refpedl  to  their  own  country- 
men as  well  as  to  foreigners,  in  keeping  up  a 
myfterious  referve,  which  has  been  an  univerfal 
check  to  the  progrefs  of  civilization. 

The  feal,  however,  which  clofed  the  mouth  of 
the  Bramin,  is  now  broken  ;  and  we  may  prefume, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  didant,  when  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  known  of  the  ancient  religion  and 
jurifprudence  of  the  Indians  will  be  revealed. 
In  the  mean  while,  let  us  examine  their  prefent 

Vol.  I.  F  ftate, 
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BOOK  ftate,  and  furnifh  fome  flrokes  of  character  that 
^_  .  ^^'^  wanting  to  complete  the  defcription  of  their 
policy  and  their  dodrines. 

As  the  Braniins  are  the  only  perfons  who  un- 
dcrfland  the  language  of  the  facred  book,  their 
comments  on  the  text  are  the  fame  as  thofe  whitix 
have  ever  been  made  on  religious  writings ;  all  the 
maxims  which  fancy,  interell,  paflion  or  falfe  zeal 
can  fugged,  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  volumes. 
Thefe  exclufive  pretenfions  of  the  interpreters  of 
religion  have  given  them  that  unbounded  influ- 
cnce  over  the  people,  which  impoftors  and  fana- 
tics will  not  fail  to  exert  over  men  v/ho  have  not 
the  courage  to  confult  either  their  own  reafon, 
or  their  own  feelings. 

From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  the  Vedan  is 
univerfally  received  as  the  book  that  contains  the 
principles  of  religion ;  but  the  generality  differ 
on  feveral  points  relative  to  faith  and  pradice. 
That  fpirit  of  debate  and  refinement,  which  for 
fo  many  ages  has  infe£led  the  philofophy  of  our 
fchools,  has  made  (till  further  progrefs  among  the 
Bramins,  and  caufed  more  abfurdities  in  their 
dodrines  than  it  has  introduced  into  our's,  by  a 
mixture  of  Platonifm,  which  is  perhaps  itfelf 
derived  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bramins. 

Throughout  all  Indoftan,  the  laws  of  govern- 
ment, cufloms  and  manners  made  a  part  of  reli^ 
gion  ;  becaufe  every  thing  is  derived  from  Brama. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  Brama 
was  pofTelTed  of  the  fovereign  authority ;  as  his 
rehgious  inftitutions  were  evidently  defigned  to 
infpire  the  people  with  a  profound  reverence  and 
great  love  for  their  country,  and  as  they  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  guard  againll  the  vices  incident 
to  the  climate,  by  fevere  laws.  Few  religions  feem 
to  have  been  fo  well  adapted  to  the  countries  for 
which  they  were  calculated,  t 
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It  is  from  Brama  that  the  Indians  derive  their  B  O  O  K 
religious  veneration  for  the  three  capital  rivers  of^  _^- 
Indoflan,  the  Indus,  the  Criftina,  and  the  Ganges. 
It  was  he  who  confecratcd  the  animal  that  is  mod 
ferviceable  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  as   well   as 
the  cow,  whofe  milk  is  fo  wholefome  a  nourifli- 
ment  in  hot  countries.     To  him  they  afcribe  the 
divifion  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  cajles^  diftin- 
guifhed  from  each  other  by  their  political  and  re- 
ligious principles.     This  inftitution  is  antecedent 
to  all  traditions  and  known  records,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  the  mod  ftriking  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Indians.     Nothing  appears  more 
contrary  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  focial  connec* 
tions,  than  this  diflribution  of  the  members   of 
the  fame  community  into  diftincl  claffes.     Such 
an  idea  could  only  be  the  refult  of  a  fludied  plaa 
of  icgiflation,  which  prefuppofes  a  great  profici-* 
cncy   in   civilization  and  knowledge.     Another 
circumftance  ftill  more  extraordinary  is,  that  this 
diflindiion  fhould  continue  fo  many  ages,  after  the 
leading  ideas  and  conne^ling  tie  was   forgotten  ; 
which  affords   us  a  remarkable  example   of  the 
flrength  of  national  prejudices,  when   fandified 
by  religious  ideas. 

The  difference  between  the  cafts  is  remarkable 
at  firft  fight.  The  members  of  each  tribe  have  a 
kind  of  refemblance  to  each  other,  by  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  miftake  them.  They  have  the  fame 
habits,  the  fame  fhape,  the  fame  tone  of  voice, 
the  fame  beauty,  or  the  fame  deformity  of  perfon. 
All  travellers,  of  any  degree  of  obfervatiouj  have 
taken  notice  of  this  kind  of  family  air.  There 
are  feveral  orders  of  Bramins  :  thofe  who  mix  in 
fociety  are,  for  the  mod  part,  very  corrupt  in 
their  morals  ;  they  believe  that  the  water  of  the 
Ganges  will  wafli  away  all  their  crimes  \  and  not 
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BOO  K  being  fubjcd  to  any  civil  jurifdi^lion,  they  live 
^'       vi'ithout  either  rcftraint  or  virtue  ;  excepting  that 
character  of  compaflion  and  charity  which  is   fo 
commonly  found  in  the  mild  climate  of  India. 

The  others  who  live  abftraded  from  the  world, 
are  either  weak-minded  men  or  enthufiafts,  and 
abandon  themfelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperflition,  and 
the  dreams  of  metaphyfics.  We  find  in  their  dif- 
putes  the  very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  our  mod  celebrated  metaphyficians  ;  fuch 
as,  fubflance,  accident,  priority,  pofleriority,  im- 
mutability, indivifibility,  the  vital  and  fenfitivc 
foul  *y  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  India  thefc 
fine  difcovcries  are  very  ancient,  though  it  is  but 
a  very  fhort  time  fince  father  Lombard,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Leibnitz,  and  Mallebranche  afloniflied 
all  Europe  with  their  dexterity  in  raifing  thefe  vi- 
fionary  lyftems.  As  this  abflra6:ed  manner  of 
reafoning  was  derived  to  us  from  the  Greek  philo- 
fophers,  whofe  refinements  we  have  far  exceeded, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  themfelves 
might  have  borrowed  this  ridiculous  knowledge 
from  the  Indians  ;  unlefs  we  rather  chufe  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  as  the  principles  of  metaphyfics  lie 
open  to  the  capacities  of  all  nations,  the  indolence 
of  the  Bramins  may  have  produced  the  fame  effect 
in  India,  as  that  of  our  monks  has  done  in  Eu- 
rope :  Dotwithftanding  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  had  never  communicated  their  do£lrines 
to  thofe  of  the  other. 

Such  are  the  defcendants<  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
mans,  whom  antiquity  never  fpeaks  of  but  with 
admiration ;  becaufe  the  affedation  of  auflerity 
and  myilery,  and  the  privilegcl  of  declaring  the 
will  of  Heaven,  have  impofed  upon  the  vulgar  in 
all  ages.  The  Greeks  afcrlbe  to  them  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain 
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notions  concerning   the  nature  of  the  Supreme  BOOK 
Being,  and  future  rewards  and  punifhments.  ^• 

To  this  fpecies  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  more 
flattering  to  the  curiofity  of  man  in  proportion  as 
it  tranfcends  his  weak  capacity,  the  Brachmans 
added  an  infinite  number  of  religious  obfervances, 
which  were  adopted  by  Pythagoras  in  his  fchool ; 
fuch  as,  fading,  prayer,  filence,  and  contempla- 
tion ;  virtues  of  the  imagination,  which  have  a 
more  powerful  eiTeO,  upon  the  vulgar,  than  thofe 
of  a  ufeful  and  benevolent  tendency.  The  Brach- 
mans were  looked  upon  as  the  friends  of  the 
gods,  becaufe  they  aiFed:ed  to  pay  them  fo  much 
attention  ;  and  as  the  protedors  of  mankind,  be- 
caufe they  paid  them  none.  No  bounds  were 
therefore  let  to  the  refpeft  and  gratitude  that  were 
iliewn  them  ;  princes  themfelves  did  not  fcruple 
to  confult  thefe  reclufes  upon  any  critical  con- 
jundure,  from  a  fuppofition,  no  doubt,  that  they 
were  infpired ;  fmce  it  was  impoflible  to  imagine 
that  they  had  the  advantages  of  experience. 
We  can  fcarcely,  however,  deny,  that  there 
might  be  among  them  fome  men  of  real  virtue, 
"whofe  minds  reliflied  the  pure  and  ingenuous  de- 
lights of  ftudy  and  fcience  ;  and  who,  by  nobly 
raifing  their  thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  firft  Being,  muil  have  had  more  powerful 
incitements  to  render  themfelves  worthy  of  his 
care,  and  none  to  juftify  them  in  deceiving,  and 
tyrannizing  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  clafs  of  military  men  is  diifufed  over  the 
whole  country  under  different  denominations. 
In  the  Malabar  they  are  called  Nairs  ;  and  here 
they  are  a  well-made  and  brave  fet  of  men  ;  but 
proud,  effeminate  and  fuperftitious.  Some  of  the 
mofl  fortunate  of  them,  have  contrived  to  pro- 
vide means  of  fubliilcncc  for   themfelves   upon 
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BOO  Kthis  coafl  as  in  other  parts  ;  while  others  poflefs 
^L  .fc>nie  little  fliare  of  property.  The  greateft  num- 
ber of  them  are  active  officers  or  foldiers  in  the 
camps.  It  is  generally  known  that  they  have  an 
inclination  to  plunder  and  extortions;  which  they 
ufually  diiplay  upon  the  public  roads.  Every 
prudent  traveller  therefore  takes  the  precaution 
to  get  himfelf  attended  by  fome  of  thera  ;  and 
thofe  who  are  paid  for  this  fervice,  will  rather 
fufFer  themfelves  to  be  maflacred,  than  furvive 
the  ftranger  who  has  put  himfelf  under  their  pro- 
tedion.  Were  they  to  betray  this  truft,  their 
neareft  relations  would  put  them  to  death.  Thefe 
manners  are  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  country  ; 
for  the  other  foldiers  of  Indoftan  have  not  fuch 
vicious  propenfities. 

Independent  of  the  clafs  of  warriors,  there 
are  people,  fuch,  for  inilance,  as  the  Canarinsand 
Marattas,  who  generally  follow  the  military  pro- 
feflion,  either  becaufe  thev  are  the  defcendants  of 
fome  tribes  devoted  originally  to  arms,  or  becaufe 
times  and  circumftances  have  introduced  a  change 
in  their  primitive  inftitutions. 

The  third  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  hufbandmen, 
and  there  are  few  countries  where  this  fet  of  men 
have  a  better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow- 
fubjeds;  they  are  laborious  and  induftrious,  perr 
feftly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  diftributing  their 
rivulets,  and  of  making  the  burning  foil  they 
inhabit  as  fertile  as  polTible.  They  are  in  India 
what  they  would  be  every  where  elfe,  if  not  cor- 
rupted or  oppreiTed  by  government,  the  moft 
honed  and  virtuous  of  men.  This  clafs,  which  was 
formerly  much  refpeded,  was  free  from  tyranny 
and  the  ravages  of  war  ;  never  were  the  hulband- 
men  obliged  to  bear  arms;  their  lands  and  their 
labours  were  holden  equally  facred;  they  ploughed 
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their  fields  within  view  of  contending  armies,  who  BOOK 
fuffered  them  to  purfue  their  peaceful  toil  without 
moleflation  ;  their  corn  was  never  fet  on  fire,  nor 
their  trees  cut  down;  religion  too,  that  all-power- 
ful principle,  lent  her  alliftance  to  reafon,  which, 
though  it  inculcates  indeed  the  propriety  of  pro- 
tecting ufeful  occupations,  has  not  of  itfelf  fuffi- 
cicnt  influence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  it's 
own  laws. 

The  tribe  of  mechanics  is  branched  out  into 
as  many  fubdivifions  as  there  are  trades  ;  no  one 
is  allowed  to  relinquifli  the  employment  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  for  this  reafon  induflry  and  vaflalage  have 
ever  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  carried  the  arts  to 
as  high  a  degree  of  perfedion  as  they  can  pofTibly 
attain  without  the  alliftance  of  taile  and  imagina- 
tion, which  feldom  unfold  themfelves  but  under 
the  kind  influences  of  emulation  and  liberty. 

To  this  tribe  of  mechanics,  which  is  infinitely 
extenfive,  two  kinds  of  employment  belong,  rer 
markable  for  the  fmgularity  of  fome  of  their  cuf- 
toms.  One  of  them  is  that  of  the  only  workmen 
who  are  allowed  to  dig  wells  and  ponds.  Thefc 
are  the  flrongeft  and  moft  laborious  men  of  the 
country.  Their  wives  fhare  their  labours  with 
them ;  they  even  eat  with  them  ;  a  privilege 
which,  throughout  all  Indoftan,  thefe  women 
enjoy  only  in  common  with  the  wives  of  the  car- 
riers. 

This  lad  fet  of  men,  to  whom  all  the  bufmefs 
of  carriage  belongs,  have  no  fixed  refidence  ;  but 
travel  over  the  whole  peninfula.  Their  famiUes 
and  their  merchandife  are  carried  upon  the  backs 
of  oxen  ;  which,  whether  from  ufurpcition  or  ori^ 
ginal  right,  they  feed  upon  all  the  roads,  without 
paying.  One  of  the  moft  important  employments 
of  thofe  men  is  to  provide  fubfiftence  for  the  ar- 
I  mies. 
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Book  mies.  They  are  fuftered  to  pafs  freely  through 
^'  one  camp,  in  order  to  fupply  the  wants  of  ano- 
ther. Their  perfons,  their  beafls  of  burden,  and 
even  the  provifions  that  belong  to  them,  are  all 
facred.  If  it  were  proved  that  the  provifions 
they  carry  were  the  property  of  the  enemy,  they 
would  be  feized  upon;  but  the  reft  of  the  convoy 
would  continue  it's  march  unmolefted. 

Beside  thefe  tribes,  there  is  a  fifth,  which  is 
the  refufe  of  all  the  reft  ;  the  members  of  it  are 
employed  in  the  meaneft  offices  of  fociety  ;  they 
bury  the  dead,  carry  away  dirt,  and  live  upon  the 
fielh  of  animals   that  die  natural  deaths.     They 
are   prohibited  from    entering  into   the  temples 
and  public  markets :  neither  are  they  allowed  the 
ufe  of  the  wells  that  are  common  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants.    Their  dwellings  are  at  the  extremity  of 
the  towns,  or  conlift  of  folitary  cottages  in  the 
country ;  and  they  are  even  forbidden  to  appear 
in   the  ftreets  where  the  Bramins  refide.     As  all 
other  Indians,  they  may  employ  themfelves  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  but  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  tribes  5  for  they  had  never  any  lands  of 
their  own,  not  even  upon  leafe.     Such  is  the  de- 
gree of  horror  they  excite,  that  if  by  chance  they 
were  to   touch  any  one   not  belonging  to  their 
tribe,  they  would  be  deprived  with  impunity  of  a 
life  reckoned  too  abject  to  deferve  the  protection 
of  the  laws. 

The  fate  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  who  are 
known  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  by  the  name 
of  Parias,  is  the  fame  even  in  thofe  countries 
where  a  foreign  dominion  has  contributed  to  pro- 
duce fome  little  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  degradation  is  ftill  more  complete  on 
the  Malabar  coaft,  which  has  not  been  fubdued  by 
the  Mogu^  and  where  they  are  called  Pouliats. 
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Most  of  them  are  employed  in  the  culture  of  B  O  O  K 
rice.     Near  the  fields  where  they  carry  on   this       ^' 
work  there  is  a  kind  of  hut,  into  which  they  re- 
tire, when   they  hear  a  cry  which  always  comes 
from  a  diftance,  to  give  them  notice  of  fome  order 
from  the  perfon  on  whom  they  depend ;  to  which 
they  anfwer  without  coming  out  of  their  retreat. 
They  take  the  fame  precautions,  whenever  they 
are  warned  by  a  confufed  kind  of  noife  of  the  ap- 
proach of  any  man  whatever.     If  they  have  not 
time  to  hide  themfelves,  they  fall  proftrate  upon 
the  ground,   with  their  face  downwards,  with  all 
the  marks  of  humiliation  which  the  fenfe  of  their 
difgrace  can  fuggeft.     Whenever  the  harvefts  do 
not  anfwer  to  the  avidity  of  an  oppreflive  mailer, 
he  fometimes  cruelly  fets  fire  to  the  huts  of  thefe 
unhappy  labourers  ;  and  if  they  attempt  to  efcape 
the  flames,  which  feldom  happens,  he  fires  upon 
them  without  mercy. 

The  condition  of  thefe  wretched  people  is  hor- 
rible in  every  refpedt,  even  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  provide  for  their  moft 
urgent  wants.  In  the  dufk  of  the  evening  they 
come  out  from  their  retreats  in  bands  more  or 
iefs  numerous  ;  they  direct  their  fteps  towards  the 
market,  at  a  certain  diftance  from  which  they 
begin  to  bellow.  The  merchants  approach,  and 
the  Pouliats  aik  for  what  they  want.  They  are 
fupplied,  and  the  provifions  are  laid  for  them  upon 
the  very  fpot,  where  the  money  deftined  for  the 
payment  of  them  has  been  previouily  depofited. 
When  the  purchafers  can  be  afl'ured  that  they 
fhall  not  be  feen  by  any  one,  they  come  out 
from  behind  the  hedge  where  they  had  conceal- 
ed themfelves,  and  carry  away,  with  precipita- 
tion, what  they  have  acquired  in  fo  fmgular  a 
mauner. 

These 
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BOOK  Thp.se  Pouliats,  however,  the  eternal  objecl: 
^L  .^^  contempt  among  the  other  tribes,  have  ex- 
pelled, as  it  is  faid,  from  among  themfelves  the 
Pouliches  flill  more  degraded.  Thefe  laft  are 
forbidden  the  ufe  of  fire,  they  are  not  permitted 
to  build  huts,  but  are  reduced  to  the  ncceility  of 
living  in  a  kind  of  neft,  which  they  make  for 
themfelves  in  the  forefts,  and  upon  the  trees. 
When  preffed  with  hunger,  they  howl  like  wild 
beads  to  excite  the  compaflion  of  the  palTengcrs. 
The  moil  charitable  among  the  Indians  then  de- 
pofit  fomc  rice  or  other  food  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
and  retire  with  all  poffible  hade,  to  give  the  fa- 
mi(hed  wretch  an  opportunity  of  taking  it  without 
meeting  with  his  benefactor,  who  would  think 
himfelf  polluted  by  coming  near  him. 

This  extreme  difgrace  into  which  a  confidera- 
ble  part  of  a  numerous  nation  is  plunged,  has 
always  appeared  an  inexplicable  circumftance. 
Men  of  the  utmoil  fagacity  have  never  been  able 
to  conceive,  how  a  people  humane  and  fenfible 
could  have  brought  themfelves  to  reduce  their 
own  brethren  to  fo  abject  a  date.  .  To  folve  this 
difficulty  let  us  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjee^ 
lure.  In  our  half  barbarous  governments,  dread- 
ful torments,  or  an  ignominious  death,  are  allot- 
ted to  thofe  criminals  who  have  didurbed,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  the  peace  of  fociety.  May 
we  not  therefore  reafonably  fuppofe  that  in  the 
foft  climate  of  India,  a  more  moderate  fydem  of 
Jegiilation  may  have  been  fatisfied  with  excluding 
from  their  tribes  all  kinds  of  malefactors.  This 
punifliment  mud  appear  to  them  fufficient  to  put 
a  ftop  to  the  commiliion  of  fuch  crime's;  and  it 
was  certainly  the  bed  adapted  to  a  country  where 
the  ed'ufion  of  blood  was  always  forbidden,  by 
religious  as  well  as  moral  principles.     It  would 
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certainly  have   been  a  very  proper  circumftance,  BOOK 

if  the  children   had  not  inherited  the  infamy  of, ^ 

their  parents  ;  but  there  were  unfurmountable 
prejudices  which  miUtated  againft  this  reinflate- 
ment.  There  never  was  an  inftance  of  a  family 
being  received  again  into  a  tribe,  after  it  had  once 
been  expelled  from  it. 

The  Europeans,  by  living  with  thefe  unhappy 
people  upon  terms  of  common  humanity,  have 
at  length  made  themfelves  almoft  equally  the 
objeds  of  deteftation  among  the  Indians.  This 
dcteflation  prevails  even  to  this  day  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  want  of  inter- 
courfe  keeps  alive  thofe  rooted  prejudices,  which 
wear  off  gradually  near  the  fea-coails,  where  the 
interefts  and  mutual  wants  of  commerce  unite 
men  with  each  other,  and  neceffarily  introduce 
jufter  notions  of  human  nature. 

All  thefe  claffes  are  for  ever  feparated  from 
each  other  by  unfurmountable  barriers  ;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  intermarry,  live,  or  eat  together. 
Whoever  tranfgrefl'es  this  rule,  is  baniflied  as  a 
difgrace  to  his  tribe. 

One  might  expect  that  thefe  feparations  fliould 
not  exift  in  the  temples.  There  we  ought  at 
leaft  to  recoiled,  that  diftinclions  of  birth  are 
merely  a  matter  of  focial  convention,  and  that  all 
men  without  exception  are  brethren,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  fame  God  :  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe  here.  Some  of  the  tribes  indeed,  draw 
near  to  the  foot  of  the  altars,  and  are  confounded 
with  each  other  ;  but  the  lowed  of  them  feel  the 
humiliating  (late  of  their  condition,  even  in  the 
pagodas. 

The  religious  fyftem  which  has  given  a  fanc- 
tion  to  the  fubordination  of  rank  among  the  In- 
dians, has  not  had  fufficient  influence  to  prevent 

them 
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BOOK  them  entirely  from  afpiring  to  thofe  marks  of" 
^'^^^^^  diftindion  which  are  appropriated  to  the  fuperior 
dalles.  Ambition,  fo  natural  to  mankind,  has 
fometimes  exerted  itfelf,  and  Angular  expedients 
have  been  tried  by  men  of  reftlefs  fpirit,  to  iharc 
with  the  Bramins  the  veneration  of  the  multitude  ; 
this  has  given  rife  to  a  race  of  monks  known  in 
India  by  the  name  of  Jogueys. 

Men  of  all  the  refpedable  tribes  or  caftes  arc 
permitted  to  follow  this  clafs  of  life;  nothing  more 
is  required  of  them  than  to  emulate  the  Bra- 
mins in  abfl:ra6ted  contemplation  and  indolence  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  are  obliged  to  furpafs 
them  in  auflerities.  Accordingly,  the  feverities 
which  our  mod  enthufiaftic  monks  impofe  upon 
themfelves,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  hor- 
rible torments  to  which  an  Indian  monk  devotes 
himfelf.  The  Jogueys,  bent  under  the  weight  of 
their  chains,  ftretched  upon  a  dunghill,  and  ex- 
tenuated by  mortifications,  watching,  and  failing, 
exhibit  a  fpedacle  interefting  to  the  multitude. 

Most  of  them  go  about  the  country,  where 
they  receive  the  homage  of  the  people,  and  even 
of  the  great,  who  either  from  motives  of  prin- 
ciple or  policy,  often  defcend  from  their  ele- 
phants, to  proftrate  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  thefe 
difgufling  mortals.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  perfumes 
are  offered  to  them  on  all  fides.  They  demand 
with  haughtinefs  what  they  want,  and  receive 
what  is  prefented  to  them  as  a  tribute ;  nor  does 
this  arrogance  ever  leffen  the  veneration  that  is 
paid  to  them.  The  objcd  of  their  ambition  is  to 
collecl  materials  for  planting  trees,  for  digging 
ponds,  and  for  repairing  or  building  pagodas. 

Those  among  them  who  prefer  living  in  the 
woods,  are  vifited  in  their  folitude  by  numbers 
of  women  whofe  rank  is  not  fufficient  to  gbhge 
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them  to  lead  a  reclufe  life,  and    efpecially  thofe  BOOK, 
who  have  no  children.     They  often  find  in  their ,  ^^'     . 
pilgrimage  an  end  to  their  (Icrility,  which  is  more 
ignominious  in  India  than  any  where  elfe. 

The  men  of  this  order,  whofe  miracles  have 
been  mod  extolled  by  report,  are  drawn  towards 
the  cities,  where  they  fix  their  refidence  :  but  flill 
they  live  under  tents,  or  in  the  open  air.  There 
it  is  that  they  receive  marks  of  refped:  from  all 
quarters,  and  that  they  give  their  advice,  which 
is  eagerly  fought  after.  They  fcarce  ever  conde- 
fcend  to  vifit  even  the  palaces  where  their  prefence 
would  be  efteemed  the  higheft  honour.  If  they 
fometimes  yield  to  the  intreaties  of  fome  woman 
of  very  confiderable  rank,  their  fandals  which 
they  leave  at  the  door,  give  notice  to  the  huf- 
bandthathe  is  not  allowed  to  enter. 

The  marvelous  of  the  Indian  mythology  is  lefs 
agreeable,  and  lefs  alluring  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  They  have  a  fcape-horfe,  analogous  to 
the  fcape-goat  of  the  Jews.  They  admit,  as  we 
do,  good  and  bad  angels.  The  Lord,  faith  the 
Shaffer,  formed  the  refolution  of  creating  beings, 
who  might  partake  of  his  glory.  He  fpokc,  and 
angels  rofe  into  exiftence ;  they  fang  in  concert 
the  praifes  of  their  Creator,  and  harmony  reigned 
in  the  celeftial  regions,  when  two  of  thefe  fpirits 
having  revolted,  drew  a  legion  after  them.  The 
Supreme  Being  drove  them  into  a  place  of  tor- 
ment, from  whence  they  were  releafed  at  the  in- 
tercefTion  of  the  faithful  angels,  upon  conditions, 
which  at  once  infpired  them  with  joy  and  terror. 
The  rebels  were  fentenced,  under  different  forms, 
to  undergo,  in  the  lowefl  of  the  fifteen  planets, 
punifhments  proportionate  to  the  enormity  of 
their  firfh  offence  :  accordingly,  each  angel  under- 
went eighty-feven    tranfmigrations   upon   earth, 

before 
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BOOK  before  he  animated  the  body  of  a  cow,  which 
holds  the  highefl  rank  among  the  animal  tribes. 
Thcl'c  different  tranfmigrations  are  fo  many  Itages 
of  expiation,  preparatory  to  a  ftate  of  probation, 
which  commences  as  foon  as  the  angel  tranfmi- 
grates  from  the  body  of  the  cow  into  that  of  a 
human  being :  in  this  fituation  the  Creator  en- 
larges his  intelledual  faculties,  and  conftitutcs 
him  a  free  agent ;  and  his  good  or  bad  condu6l 
haftens  or  retards  the  time  of  his  pardon.  The 
good  are,  at  their  death,  re-united  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  the  wicked  begin  anew  the  sera 
of  their  expiation. 

From  this  tradition  it  appears,  that  the  mc- 
tempfychofis  is  an  adual  punifhment,  and  that 
the  fouls  which  animate  the  generality  of  the 
brute  creation,  are  nothing  more  than  wicked 
fpirits.  This  explanation  is  certainly  not  univer- 
fally  adopted  in  India.  It  was  probably  invented 
by  fome  devotee  of  a  melancholy  and  rigid  caft, 
for  the  doftrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
feems  originally  to  have  been  founded  rather  on 
hope  than  fear. 

In  fa61:,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  It  was  only 
adopted  at  firft  as  an  idea  that  flattered  and  foothed 
mankind,  and  would  eafily  be  embraced  in  a 
country  where  men,  living  under  the  influence 
of  a  delicious  climate  and  a  mild  government, 
began  to  be  fenfible  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life.  A 
fyftem,  therefore,  which  extended  it  beyond  it's 
natural  limits  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received. 
It  is  a  confolation  to  an  old  man,  who  fees  him- 
felf  deferted  bv  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to  ima- 
gine  that  his  enjoyments  will  ftill  remain,  and 
that  his  difiblution  only  opens  a  paiTage,  to  ano- 
ther fcene  of  exiflence.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
equally  a  matter  of  confolation  to  the  friends  who 

attend 
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attend  him  in  his  lad  moments,  to  think,  that  inB  o  o  K 
leaving  the  world  he  does  not  relinquifh  the  hopes  ^• 
of  riftng  once  more  into  hfe.  Hence  was  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  the  doctrine  of  tranfmigration. 
Reafon,  dill'atisfied  with  this  illufion,  may  urge  in 
vain,  that  without  recoUeclion  there  can  be  no 
continuance  or  identity  of  being  ;  and  that  if  a 
man  does  not  remember  that  he  has  exifted,  he  is 
in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  he  had  never  exifled  be- 
fore : — Sentiment  adopted  what  reafon  difallowed. 

The  fhafter,  no  doubt,  has  given  a  greater  air 
of  feverity  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  metempfycho- 
lis,  with  a  view  of  making  it  more  inftrumental 
in  fupporting  the  fyftem  of  morahty  neceflary  to 
be  eftabhfhed.  Accordingly,  upon  this  idea  of 
tranfmigration  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  puniih- 
ment,  the  ihafter  explains  the  duties  which  the 
angels  were  required  to  perform.  The  principal 
ones  were  charity,  abflinence  from  animal  food, 
and  a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  the  profeflion  of 
their  anceftors.  This  laft-mentioned  prejudice, 
in  which  all  thefe  people  agree,  notwithflanding' 
they  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  it's  origin, 
is  without  example,  unlefs  it  be  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  whofe  inftitutions  and  thofe  of 
the  Indians  have  certainly  fome  hiftorical  relation 
to  each  other,  which  is  now  unknown  to  us.  But 
though  the  Egyptian  laws  eftablilhed  a  diilinclion 
of  ranks,  none  were  held  in  contempt ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  laws  of  Brama,  by  the  intro- 
duction, perhaps,  of  fome  abufes,  feem  to  have 
condemned  one  part  of  the  nation  to  pain  and 
infamy. 

It  is  evident  from  the  civil  code,  that  the  In- 
dians were  almoft  as  civilized  when  Brama  infti- 
tuted  his  laws,  as  they  are  at  prefent.  Whenever 
a  community  begins  to  alfurae  a  certain  form,  it 

naturally 
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B  O  O  Knaturally  divides  into  feveral  claffes,  according 
^'  to  the  variety  and  extent  of  thofe  arts  that  arc 
neceiVary  to  fupply  it's  demands. 

It  was  doubtlei's  the  intention  of  Brama,  in 
confirming  thcfe  different  profellions  by  fanclions 
in  religion,  and  in  confining  the  exercife  of  them 
perpetually  to  the  fame  families,  to  give  them  a 
iafling  eftablilhment  on  political  principles  ;  but 
he  did  not  forefee  that  by  thefe  means  he  fhould 
obilrucl  the  progrefs  of  difcoveries,  which  in 
future  might  give  rife  to  new  occupations.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  may  judge  from  the  fcrupulous 
attention  paid  by  the  Indians  at  this  day  to  the 
laws  of  Brama,  we  may  affirm  that  induffry  has 
made  no  advances  among  this  people  fince  the 
time  of  this  legiilator ;  and  that  they  were  almofl 
as  civilized  as  they  are  at  prefent,  when  they  firfl 
received  his  laws.  This  remark  is  fufficient  to 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  thefe  people, 
who  have  made  no  improvements  in  knowledge 
fmce  an  aera  which  feems  to  be  the  inofl  ancient 
in  hiilory. 

Different  kinds  of  food  were  prcfcribed  by 
Brama  for  thefe  refpedive  tribes.  The  military, 
and  feme  other  cades,  are  allowed  to  eat  venifon 
and  mutton  ;  fome  hufbandmen  and  mechanics 
are  indulged  in  the  ufe  of  fifh ;  while  others  live 
onlv  on  milk  and  ve^retables.  The  Bramins  cat 
nothing  that  has  had  life.  In  general  thefe  peo- 
ple are  extremely  fober ;  but  their  abflinence  is 
more  or  lefs  rigid,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
labour  their  profellions  require.  They  are  mar- 
ried in  their  infancy. 

The  extravagant  cuftom  of  burying  the  living 
with  the  dead,  has  prevailed  in  the  old  as  well  as 
in  the  new  hemifphcre  ;  among  barbarous  and 
civilized  nations,  in  tlie  moil  defcrt  as  in  the  mofl 

populous 
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populous  regions.     Countries  which  never  had  book 
any  communication  with  each  other,  have  equally       ^ 
exhibited  this   cruel  fpedacle.     Pride,  exceffive 
felf-iove,  and    other  paffions  or  vices,  may  have 
Jed  men  into  the  fame  error  in  different  climates. 

Ir  may  however  be  prefumed,  that  a  practice 
fo  evidently  contrary  to  reafon,  has  been  chiefly 
derived  from  the  doctrine  of  the  refurredion  of 
the  body,  and  of  a  future  life.  The  hope  of  be- 
ing ferved  in  the  other  world  by  the  fame  perfons 
who  have  obeved  us  in  this,  has  been  the  caufe 
of  the  flave  being  facrificed  on  the  tomb  of  his 
mafter,  and  the  wife  on  the  corpfe  of  her  huf- 
band.  Accordincrlv,  all  the  records  of  this  kind 
bear  witnefs,  that  thefe  facrifices  are  mofl  fre- 
quently made  upon  the  afhes  of  Princes, 

According  to  this  principle,  the  Indians  ought 
never  to  have  been  led  afiray  by  the  idea  of  fuch 
an  extravagant  cuftom.  Their  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  the  metempfychofis  is  well  known.  Thev 
have  always  believed,  and  probably  they  will  ever 
adhere  to  the  fame  perfuafion,  that  the  foul,  at 
the  diflfolution  of  the  body,  goes  to  animate  an- 
other, and  that  thefe  fucceffive  and  continual 
tranfmigrations  will  never  ceafe.  How  is  it  pofn- 
ble,  that  with  fuch  a  fyftem,  it  can  have  been 
fuppofed  that  the  afhes  of  a  wife  would  be  mixed 
with  thofe  of  a  huihand,  from  whom  fhe  was  to  be 
feparated  eternally?  This  is  one  of  thofe  number- 
lefs  inconfiilencies  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
degrade  the  human  mind. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  upon  what  prin- 
ciple this  inflitution  has  been  founded,  till  our 
opinions  were  determined  upon  this  point  by  the 
publication  of  the  civil  code  of  Indoftan,  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Shanfcrit. 

Vol.  I.  G  The 
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BOOK  The  widows  of  the  Indians,  whatever  propen- 
fity  every  living  creature  may  have  to  it's  own 
prcfervation,  refolve  upon  tne  facrifice  of  their 
lives  with  a  degree  of  boldncfs.  If  they  fhould 
recede  from  it,  they  would  be  degraded,  covered 
with  rags,  devoted  to  the  meaneft  employments, 
and  defpifed  by  the  lowed  of  the  fiaves.  Thefe 
motives  may  pofTibly  have  fome  fliare  in  ftrength- 
cning  their  refolution  :  but  they  are  chiefly  urged 
on  to  this  defperate  a6t  from  the  fear  of  leaving 
an  odious  memory  behind  them  ;  and  of  confign- 
ing  to  infamy  their  children,  whom  they  love  with 
a  degree  of  tendernefs,  which  our  more  obdurate 
hearts  have  never  experienced. 

These  horrid  fcenes  are  fortunately  becoming 
every  day  lefs  frequent.  The  Europeans  never 
permit  them  in  the  territories  over  which  their 
dominion  extends.  Some  Moorifli  Princes  have 
alfo  profcribed  them  in  their  provinces.  Thofe 
among  them  whom  the  third  of  gold  has  induced 
dill  to  fufter  them,  have  fet  this  permiflion  at  fo 
high  a  price,  that  it  can  feldom  be  purchafed.  j 
But  even  this  difficulty  fometimes  increafes  the  ^ 
eagernefs  to  obtain  it.  There  are  women  who 
have  been  known  to  devote  themfelves  for  a  long 
time  to  the  mod  humiliating  and  harded  labour, 
in  order  to  colledt  the  fums  required  for  this  ex- 
travagant fuicide. 

A  Bramin's  widow,  young,  beautiful,  and 
engaging,  was  dcfirous  of  exhibiting  this  tragic 
fcene  at  Surat ;  but  her  folicitations  were  not  com- 
plied with.  The  lady,  full  of  indignation,  took  a 
handful  of  burning  coals,  and,  feemingly  regard- 
lefs  of  the  pain,  faid  in  a  firm  tone  to  the  Nabob  : 
Conftder  not  alone  the  tendernefs  of  my  age  and  of  my 
fex  ;  fee  with  what  infcnfthility  I  hold  this  fire  in  my 
hands  ;  and  know  that  with  equal  confiancy  I  fhall  ^ 
throzv  my f elf  into  the  fames*  Truth 
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Truth,  falfehood,  fliame,  and  all  forts  oFb  o  o  k 
civil  or  religious  prejudices  are  therefore  capable  J- 
of  exalting  the  mind  of  man  to  a  contempt  of  life, 
the  greatefl  of  all  bleflings  ;  of  death,  the  great- 
eft  of  all  terrors  ;  and  or  pain,  the  greateft  of  all 
evils.  Short-fighted  legiilators,  why  have  ye  not 
difcovered  this  powerful  fpring  of  action  ?  Or,  if 
ye  have  known  it,  why  have  ye  not  availed  your- 
felves  of  it  to  attach  us  to  our  duties  ?  What  good 
fathers,  what  obedient  children,  what  true  friends, 
what  faithful  citizens  would  ye  not  have  made  of 
us,  by  the  mere  diftribution  of  the  motives  of 
honour  and  fhame  ?  If  in  the  Malabar  country 
the  fear  of  contempt  urges  a  young  woman  to 
throw  herfelf  into  the  flames ;  in  what  part  of  the 
world  would  not  the  fame  principle  induce  a 
mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  a  wife  to  be 
true  to  her  hufband. 

This  kind  of  courage,  which  is  founded  on  pre- 
judice rather  than  on  character,  is  the  only  one 
the  Indians  polTefs.  In  other  refpeds  they  are  of 
a  weak,  mild,  and  humane  difpofition,  and  almoft 
ftrangers  to  feveral  of  the  palFions  that  prevail 
among  us.  What  motive  of  ambition  indeed 
could  there  be  among  men  defllned  to  continue 
always  in  the  fame  ftate  ?  The  conftant  and  re- 
peated exercife  of  the  religious  ceremonies  is  the 
only  pleafure  moft  of  them  enjoy.  They  love 
peaceable  labour  and  an  indolent  life,  and  often 
quote  this  paffage  of  one  of  their  favourite  au- 
thors :  'Tis  better  tofitjiill  than  to  walk  ;  better  to 
Jleep  than  to  a'wake ;  but  death  is  better  than  alL 

Their  conftitution,  and  the  exceflive  heat  of 
their  climate,  does  not,  as  it  has  often  been  laid, 
reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  their  fcnfual  appetites, 
or  weaken  their  propenfity  to  amorous  pleafures. 
The    multitude  of    courtefans   with    which  the 

G  2  country 
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BOOK  country  abounds,  and  the  attention  of  the  parents 
^^  to  marry  their  children  before  the  fexes  can  have 
any  intcrcourfe  with  each  other,  are  proofs  of  the 
violence  of  their  paflions.  They  are  alfo  addidl- 
ed  to  avarice,  the  vice  of  weak  bodies,  and  nar- 
row minds. 

Their  arts  are  of  little   confequence.     If  we 
except  their  cottons,  there  is  nothing  that  comes 
from  India  that  has  either  tafte  or  elegance.    The 
fciences  are  flill  more  negleded ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  mod:  learned  Bramins  does    not  go 
beyond  the  calculation  of  an  eclipfe.     Before  the 
Tartars    had  penetrated  into  this  country,  there 
was -not  a  fingle  bridge  thrown  over  the  rivers  to 
make   them   palfablc.      Nothing    can   be  more 
wretched  than   the  houfes  of  prayer  they   have 
lately  built.     The   ancient   pagodas,  it    is   true, 
aftoniih  us  by  their  folidity  and  extent ;  but  their 
llruclure  and  ornaments  are  of  the  word  kind. 
lleprefentations  of  animals  and  miracles,  coarfely 
carved  in  brick,  cover  the  outfide  as  well  as  the 
infide  of  the  walls.     In  the  midfl  of  the  temple, 
upon  an  altar  richly  ornamented,  (lands  a  divinity 
of  a  coloiTal  fize,  which  is  blackened  by  the  fmoke 
of  the  lights  that  are  conftantly  burning  round  it, 
and  the  front  of  which  is  always  turned  towards 
the  principal  gate,  in  order  that  thofe  among  it's 
worihippers,  to  whom  the  entrance  of  the   fanc- 
tuary  is  forbidden,  may  have  a  view  of  the  object 
of  their  adoration.     When  the  people  repair  to 
their  exercifes  of  devotion,  they  are  ufliered  in  by 
the  found  of  mufic,  and  they  carry  fans   for   the 
purpofe  of  keeping  off  infects.     The  mode   of 
doing  homnge  to  the  idol,  is  by  fongs,  dances, 
and  otFerings.     If  the   reputatipn  of  the   divinity 
be  fpread  far  abroad,  thoufands  of  pilgrims,  in 
large  caravans,  are  feen  flocking  in  from  the  moft 

difiani 
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diftant  places,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  their  journey,  BOOK 

are  treated  with   the   niofl:  generous   hoipitality.  , ^ 

Thefe  pious  fanatics  are  never  flopped  in  thefe 
laborious  expeditions  by  the  necelfity  of  paying 
to  the  Mogul  government  a  tribute  proportioned 
to  their  quality. 

The  military  clafs  have  chofcn  to  fix  their  refi- 
dence  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  penin- 
fula    is    chiefly  inhabited  by  the  inferior  tribes. 
Hence  it  has   happened,  that  all  the  powers  who 
have  attacked  India  on  the  fide  of  the  fca,  have 
met  with   fo   little  refiflance.     It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remind  thofe  philofophers,  who    main- 
tain that  man  is  an  animal  deflined  to  fubfift  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the   military   people 
who  indulge  in  animal  food,  are    more    robuft, 
courageous  and  animated,  and  live  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  other  clafTes  who  feed  upon   vegeta- 
bles.    It  muft    however  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
and  fouth,  is  of  too  uniform  a  cafl  to  be  attributed 
entirely    to  the   particular  kind  of   nouriihment 
they  ufe.     On  one  hand,  the  cold,  the  elaflicity  of 
the  air,  lefs  fertility,  and  more  labour  and  exer- 
cife,  with  a  more  varied  kind  of  life  ;  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  increafe  the  appetite  and  the  firength, 
excite  a  fpirit  of  refolution  and  adivlty,  and  give 
a  firmer  tone  and  a  longer  power   of  duration  to 
the  organs:  on  the  other,  the  heats  of  the  fouth, 
together  with  great  quantities  of  fruit,  the  facility 
of  fubfifling  without  an    active  life,    a  conftanc 
perfpiration,  a  more  free  and   lavifh  ufe  of  the 
means  conducive  to  population,  more  indulgence 
in  effeminate  pleafures,  ^nd  a  fedentary  and  uni- 
form courfe  of  exiftence ;  thefe    feveral    circum^ 
fiances,  while  they  increafe  the  number  of  births, 
occafion  a  fpeedier  diiTolution.     Upon  the  whole 

it 
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B  O  O  K  it  fhould  fcem,  that  though  man  was  not  by  nature 
'•  ^formed  to  confuine  the  llefli  of  animals,  he  is  en- 
dued with  a  power  of  accommodating  himfelf  to 
the  various  modes  of  life  that  prevail  in  every 
different  climate  ;  he  therefore  feeds  upon  the 
fpoils  of  the  cbace,  upon  the  produce  of  the  wa- 
ters, or  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and  be- 
comes either  a  fliepherd  or  a  hufbandman,  ac- 
cording to  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  foil 
he  inhabits. 

The  religion  of  Brama,  though  fimple  in  it's 
origin,  is  divided  into  eighty-three  feds,  which 
agree  in  fome  fundamental  points,  and  have  no 
difputes  about  the  reft :  they  live  in  amity  with 
men  of  all  profelTions,  becaufe  their  own  does  not 
oblige  them  to  make  profelytes.  The  Indians 
feldom  admit  ftrangers  to  their  worfbip,  and  al- 
ways with  extreme  reludance.  This  was  in  fome 
meafure  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  as 
appears  from  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans :  and  though 
it  has  occafioned  lefs  ravages  than  the  zeal  of 
making  converts,  yet  ftill  it  prevents  the  inter- 
courfe  of  fociety,  and  raifes  an  additional  barrier 
between  one  people  and  another. 

When  we  conlider  howbounteoufly  nature  has 
provided  for  the  happinefs  of  tbefe  fertile  coun- 
tries, where  every  want  is  eafily  fupplied  ;  and 
where  the  companionate  caft  and  moral  fyflem  of 
the  natives  render  them  equally  averfe  from  per- 
fecution  and  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  we  cannot 
help  lamenting  that  a  barbarous  inequality  fhould 
have  diftinguiflied  one  part  of  the  nation  by  power 
and  privileges,  v/hile  wretchednefs  and  infamy 
are  allotted  to  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  What 
can  be  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  abufe  of  reafon  ? 
It  muft    doubtlefs   be  traced  to   that   principle 

which 
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■which  has  been  the  conftant  fource  of  all  the  ca-  B  o  O  K 
lamities  that  have  befallen  the  inhabitants  ot"  this       ^• 
globe. 

We  need  only  fuppofe  that  a  powerful  people, 
with  few  lights  to  dired  them,  adopt  an  original 
error,  which  ignorance  brings  into  credit :  this 
error  foon  becomes  general,  and  is  made  the  bafis 
of  an  entire  fyftem  of  politics  and  morality  ;  and 
men  foon  begin  to  find  that  their  molt  innocent 
propenfities  are  in  oppofuion  with  their  duties. 
In  order  to  conform  to  this  new  plan  of  morality, 
perpetual  violence  mud  be  offered  to  the  plan  of 
nature.  This  continual  ftruggle  will  introduce  a 
mod  amazing  contrariety  into  their  manners  ;  and 
the  nation  will  be  compofed  of  a  fet  of  wretches, 
who  will  pafs  their  lives  in  mutually  tormenting 
each  other,  and  accufmg  nature.  Such  is  the 
picture  of  all  the  people  upon  earth,  exccpting,- 
perhaps,  a  few  focieties  of  favages.  Abfurd  pre- 
judices  have  perverted  human  reafon,  and  even 
flifled  that  inilindt  which  teaches  animals  to  refill 
oppreffion  and  tyranny.  Multitudes  of  the  human 
race  really  beheve  themfelves  to  be  the  property 
of  a  fmall  number  of  men  who  opprefs  them. 

Such  is  the  fatal  progrels  of  that  original  error, 
which  impollure  has  either  produced  or  kept  up 
in  the  mind  of  man.  May  true  knowledge  revive 
thofe  rights  of  reafonable  beings,  which  to  be  re- 
covered, need  only  to  be  felt !  Sages  of  the  earth, 
philofophers  of  every  nation,  it  is  your's  alone  to 
make  laws,  by  pointing  out  thefe  rights  to  your 
fellow-citizens.  Take  the  glorious  refolution  to 
inflrud  your  fellow-creatures,  and  be  aiTured,  that 
if  truth  is  longer  in  diii'ufing  and  eftablifhing  itfelf 
than  error ;  yet  it's  empire  is  more  folid  and 
lading.  Error  pad'eth  away  ;  but  truth  remains. 
Mankind,  allured  by  the  expedation  of  happinefs,; 

the 
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BOOK  the  road  to  which  you  will  fliew  them,  will  liilcn 
^'  to  you  with  attention.  Excite  a  fenfe  of  (hame  in 
the  brcafts  of  thofc  numerous  hireling  flaves,  who 
are  always  ready,  at  the  command  of  their  mafters, 
to  dcltroy  their  fellow-citizens.  Roufe  all  the 
powers  of  human  nature  to  oppofe  this  fubver- 
fion  of  focial  laws.  Teach  mankind  that  liberty 
is  the  inftitution  of  God  ;  authority  that  of  man. 
Expofe  thofe  myflerious  arts  which  hold  the  world 
in  chains  and  darknefs :  let  the  people  be  fenfible 
how  far  their  credulity  has  been  impofed  upon  ; 
let  them  re-aflume  with  one  accord  the  ufe  ot 
their  faculties,  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
human  race. 

Beside  the  natives,  the  Portuguefe  found  Mo- 
hammedans in  India,  fome  of  whom  came  from 
the  borders  of  Africa.  Moft  of  them  were  de- 
fcendants  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  either  fettled 
here  or  made  incurfions.  They  had  pofleffcd 
themfelves  of  all  the  countries,  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
by  the  force  of  arms.  The  moft  enterprihng  among 
them  had  afterwards  paiTed  this  river,  and  pene- 
trated by  degrees  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  the 
Eaft.  On  this  immenfe  continent  they  became  the 
factors  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were  treated 
with  diftinguifhed  refpeiS  by  all  the  fovereigns 
vjho  wiihed  to  keep  up  an  intercourfe  with  thefe 
countries.  Here  they  multiplied  exceedingly; 
for  as  their  religion  allowed  poligamy,  they  mar- 
ried in  every  place  where  they  made  any  ft  ay. 

Tkeir  fuccefs  was  ftill  more  rapid  and  lafting 
in  the  ifiands  that  lie  fcattered  in  this  ocean.  The 
want  of  commerce  procured  them  the  beft  recep- 
tion both  from  princes  and  their  fubje^ls.  They 
foon  role  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  thefe  petty 
ftates,  and  became  the  arbiters  of  government. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  fuperiority   of  their 

know* 
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knowledge,  and  the  fupport  they  received  from  BOOK 
their  country,  to  cftablifh  an  univerfal  dominion.  ^" 
The  defpots  and  their  vailals,  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate themfelver,  \^ith  them,  abandoned  a  religion 
to  which  they  had  no  great  attachment,  for  new 
opinions  which  were  to  procure  them  fome  ad- 
vantages. This  facrifice  was  the  lefs  difficult  for 
;them,  as  the  preacliers  of  the  Koran  made  no 
fcruple  of  mixing  ancient  fuperllitions  among 
thofe  they  wiflied  to  eitabhih. 

These  Mohammedan  Arabs,  who  were  apoflles 
and  merchants  at  the  fame  time,  had  already  pro- 
'pagated  their  religion  by  purchafing  a  great  num- 
ber of  flaves,  to  whom,  after  they  had  been  cir- 
cumcifed  and  inflruded  in  their  doctrine,  thev 
gave  their  freedom;  but  as  a  certain  pride  pre- 
vented them  from  mixing  their  blood  w^ith  that  of 
thefe  freedmen,  the  latter  have  in  procefs  of  time 
become  a  diftin^l  people,  inhabiting  the  coaft  of 
the  Indian  peninfula  from  Goa  to  Madrafs.  They 
underftand  neither  the  Perfian,  the  Arabian,  nor 
the  Moorifli  language,  and  confine  themfelves  to 
that  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  Their 
religion  is  a  fpecies  of  Mohammedanifm  extreme- 
ly corrupted  by  Indian  fuperftitions.  On  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  where  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Coolies,  they  are  brokers,  fecretaries, 
merchants  and  failors  ;  and  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
where  they  are  called  Pooliahs,  rhey  exercife  the 
fame  profeflions,  though  with  lefs  credit ;  for  their 
avaricious,  falfe,  and  ianguinary  characters  occa- 
fion  a  general  miftruft. 

Indostan,  which  has  fince  been  almoft  entire-  Conduftof 
ly  reduced  by  war  under  a  foreign  yoke,  was,  at  Jj'^J'j^^^"^ 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe,  divided  between  the  ?he  Mala- 
kings  of  Cambaya,  Delhi,  Bifnagar,  Narzingua.^^^^^^^^* 
and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoned  feveral  fo- 

vereigns. 
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.'creigns,  more  or  Icfs  powerful,  among  their  tri- 
butaries. The  lad  of  thefe  monarchs,  who  is  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  Zamorin,  which  an- 
fwcrs  to  that  of  emperor,  than  by  the  name  of  his 
capital  city,  poffefled  the  mod  maritime  ftates, 
and  his  empire  extended  over  all  the  Malabar. 

There  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  when  the 
Arabs  began  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  India  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  king  of  Malabar  was  fo 
highly  pleafed  with  their  religion,  that  he  not 
only  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  but  aifo 
refolved  to  end  his  days  at  Mecca.  Calicut,  the 
place  where  he  embarked,  attracted  fo  much  the 
notice  and  refpedt  of  the  Moors,  that  they  infeii- 
fibly  acquired  the  habit  of  carrying  their  fhips 
there.  This  port,  however  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gcvous  it  was,  became,  from  the  mere  effed  of 
this  fuperflition,  the  richeit  dapie  of  thefe  coun- 
tries. Precious  ftones,  pearls,  amber,  ivory,  chi- 
na-ware, gold  and  filver,  filks  and  cottons,  indigo, 
fugar,  fpices,  valuable  woods,  perfumes,  beauti- 
ful varniflies,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  luxuries 
of  life,  were  brought  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
Eafl.  Some  of  thefe  rich  commodities  came  hf 
fea  ;  but  as  navigation  was  neither  fo  fafe,  nor 
purfued  with  fo  much  fpiric  as  it  hath  been  fmce, 
a  great  part  of  them  was  conveyed  by  land  on  the 
backs  of  oxen  and  elephants. 

Gam  A,  informed  of  thefe  particulars  at  Me- 
linda,  where  he  touched,  took  an  able  pilot  from 
thence  to  conduct  him  to  that  port  in  v/hich  com- 
merce was  the  mod  flourifliing.  Here  he  fortu- 
nately met  with  a  Moor  of  Tunis,  who  under- 
ftood  the  Portuguefi^  language,  and  who  having 
been  an  aftoniflied  witnefs  of  the  exploits  of  thefe 
people  on  the  coafl  of  Barbary,  had  conceived  an 
attachment  for  them,  which  rofe  fuperior  to  his 
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prejudices.     This  predile^ion  engaged  the  MoorB  O  O  K 

to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmod  of  his  power  in  the  ,^ '* 

fervice  of  thcfe  people,  who  placed  an  implicit 
confidence  in  him.  He  procured  Gama  an  au- 
dience of  the  Zamorin,  who  propofed  an  alliance, 
and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  king  his  mafter. 
This  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded, 
when  the  Muflulmen  found  means  to  excite  fuf- 
picions  againft  a  rival  power,  whofe  courage,  adi- 
vity  and  knowledge  they  dreaded.  The  reports 
they  made  to  him  of  the  ambition  and  relUefs 
fpirit  of  the  Portuguefe,  made  fuch  an  impreflion 
on  the  mind  of  the  prince,  that  he  refolvcd  to 
deflroy  thofe  adventurers  to  whom  he  had  juft 
before  given  fo  favourable  a  reception. 

Gama,  apprized  of  this  change  by  his  faithful 
guide,  fent  his  brother  back  to  the  fleet,  with  tlhc 
following  inflrudions  :  If  you  floGtild  hear  that  I 
am  thrown  into  prifon^  or  put  to  deaths  I  forbid  you^ 
as  your  commander^  cither  to  come  to  my  ajfiflance^  or 
avenge  my  death  ;  fet  fail  immediately^  and  inform 
the  king  of  the  parti cidars  of  our  voyage. 

Fortunately  the  Portuguefe  were  not  re- 
duced to  thefe  extremities.  The  Zamorin,  how- 
ever defirous,did  not  dare  to  carry  his  defign  into 
execution  ;  and  the  admiral  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  fleet.  After  making  fome  well-timed  re- 
prisals, which  procured  a  refl:itution  of  the  mer- 
chandife  and  of  the  hoflages  he  had  left  in  Cali- 
cut, he  failed  for  Europe. 

It  is  impoflTible  to  defcribe  the  joy  that  pre- 
vailed at  Lifbon  on  his  return.  The  inhabitants 
beheld  themfelves  on  the  point  of  ellablifhing  the 
richeft  commerce  in  the  world,  and  being  as 
much  addided  to  fuperftition  as  to  avarice,  fiat- 
tered  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fliould 
propagate  their  religion,  either  bv  perfuafion,  or 

by 
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B  O  O  K  by  the  force  of  arms.  The  popes,  who  omitted 
'•_^^  no  opportunity  of  confirming  their  oi)inion  of 
their  fupreme  authority  upon  earth,  gave  the 
Portuguefe  all  the  coads  they  Ihould  difcover  in 
the  Eaft,  and  infpired  this  httle  Hate  with  all  the 
folly  of  conqueft. 

Numbers  were  eager  to  embark  on  board  the 
new  fleet  that  was  fitted  out  for  the  expedition  to 
India.     Thirteen  velfels  that  failed  from  the  Ta- 
gus,  under  the  command  of  Alvares  Cabral,  ar-    , 
rived  at  Calicut,  and  reftored  fome  of  the  Zamo-  } 
rin's  fubjeds,  whom  Gama  had  carried  away  with 
him.     Thcfe  Indians  fpoke  in  the  mod  favourable 
terms  of  the  treatment  they  had  received  ;  but  it 
was  a  lon<T  time  before  the  Zamorin  was  recon-   -i 
ciled  to  the  Portuguefe  ;  the  Moorilh   party  pre-   i 
vailed,    and   the  people  of  Calicut,  feduced  by 
'their  intrigues,  maffacred  fifty  of  the  adventurers. 
Cabral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all  the  Arabian  velfels 
in  the  harbour,  cannonaded  the  town,  and  then 
failed  firflto  Cochin,  and  afterwards  to  Cananor. 

The  kings  of  both  thefe  towns  gave  him  fpices, 
offered  him  gold  and  filver,  and  propofed  an  alli- 
ance with  him  againil  the  Zamorin,  to  whom  they 
were  tributaries.  The  kings  of  Onor,  Culan,  and 
feveral  other  princes  made  the  fame  overtures  ; 
flattering  thcmfelves  that  they  fliould  all  be  re- 
lieved from  the  tribute  they  paid  to  the  Zamorin, 
that  they  fliould  extend  the  frontiers  of  their  do- 
minions, and  fee  their  harbours  crowded  with  the 
fpoils  of  Aha.  This  general  infatuation  procured 
to  the  Portuguefe  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  the 
whole  country  of  Malabar,  that  wherever  they 
appeared  they  gave  the  law.  No  fovereign  was 
fufiered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  un- 
lefs  he  would  acknowledge  himfelf  dependent  on 
the  court  of  Lifbon,  give  leave  that   a  citadel 

fhould 
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fiiould  be  built  in  his  capital,  and  fell  his  mer-  BOOK, 
chandifc  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  buyer.  The 
foreign  merchant  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
Portuguefe  had  completed  their  lading ;  and  no 
perfon  was  fuffered  to  navigate  thefe  feas  without 
producing  palfports  from  them.  The  wars  in 
which  they  were  unavoidably  engaged,  gave  little 
interruption  to  their  trade  ;  with  a  fmall  number 
of  men  they  defeated  numerous  armies ;  their 
enemies  met  with  them  every  where,  and  always 
fled  before  them  ;  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  the  fhips 
of  the  Moors,  of  the  Zamorin  and  his  dependents, 
no  longer  dared  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  Portuguefe,  thus  become  the  conquerors 
of  the  Eaft,  were  perpetually  fending  rich  car- 
goes to  their  own  country,  which  refounded  with 
the  fame  of  their  exploits.  The  port  of  Lifbon 
gradually  became  the  refort  of  all  the  traders 
in  Europe,  and  the  grand  mart  of  Indian  com- 
modities ;  for  the  Portuguefe,  who  brought  them 
immediately  from  India,  fold  them  at  a  lower  rate 
than  the  merchants  of  other  nations. 

To  fecure  and  extend  thefe  advantages,  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  refle6lion  to 
correct  and  ftrengthen  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  offspring  of  chance,  of  a  fmgular  mtrepidity, 
and  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumftances.  It 
was  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  of  power  and 
commerce,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
cxtenfive  enough  to  take  in  all  objeds,  fhould  be 
fo  well  connected,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  grand 
edifice  intended  to  be  raifed,  fliould  mutually 
ftrengthen  each  other.  Notwithftanding  the  in- 
formation the  court  of  Liibon  had  received  from 
the  accounts  tranfmitted  from  India,  and  the 
teflimony  of  thofe  who  had  hitherto  been  intruded 
with   the   management  of  it's   inter^fls   in   that 

quarter; 
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BOOK  quarter ;  it  wifely  repofed  all    it's  confidence   in 
*•       Alphonfo    Albuquerque,  the   inoft  dircerning  of 
^    ^ail  the  Portuguefe  who  had  vifited  A(ia. 

The  new  viceroy  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  ex- 
pectation :  he  found  it  neceffary  that  Portugal 
fhould  have  a  fettleinent  which  might  eafily  be 
defended,  where  there  was  a  good  harbour  and  a 
wholefome  air,  and  where  the  Portuguefe  might 
refrcfh  themfelves,  after  the  fatigues  of  their  paf- 
fage  from  Europe.  With  this  view  he  cad  his 
eyes  upon  Goa,  which  he  forefaw  would  be  an 
important  acquifition  to  Lifbon. 
Conqueft  GoA,  which  rifcs  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea- 
a\e^  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  coafl  of 
guefe.  Malabar,  upon  an  ifland  feparated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  two  branches  of  a  river,  which  if- 
fuing  from  the  Balagate  mountains,  falls  into  the 
fea  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues  from  the  city, 
after  having  formed  under  it's  walls  one  of  the 
fined  harbours  in  the  world.  Numerous  canals 
formed  entirely  by  the  hand  of  nature,  thick 
woods  with  very  good  roads  through  them,  mea- 
dows enamelled  with  an  infinite  variety  of  flowers, 
villas  in  the  moil  pleafing  fituations ;  all  contri- 
bute to  render  this  a  delightful  ifland,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  may  be  about  ten  leagues  ; 
and  the  land  exhibits  an  agreeable  variety  of 
vallies  and  rifing  grounds.  Before  the  entrance 
into  the  road,  we  obferve  the  two  peninfulas  of 
Salfette  and  Barda,  which  fervc  the  double  pur- 
pofes  of  defence  and  flielter  to  the  city.  They 
are  guarded  by  forts  lined  with  artillery,  where 
all  iliips  are  obliged  to  flop  before  they  come  to 
an  anchor  in  the  harbour. 

GoA,  though  not  fo  confiderable  at  that  time 
as  it  has  been  fince,  was  looked  upon  as  the  molt 
advantageous  pod  in  India.     It  belonged  to   the 

king 
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king  of  the  Decan  ;  but  Idalcan,  who  was  intruiT:.  BOOK 

cd  with  the  government   of  it,  had   aflbmed   an , [ 

independency,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  his 
power  in  Malabar.  AVhilc  this  ufurper  was  pur- 
fuing  his  fchemes  on  the  continent,  Albuquerque 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Goa,  took  ihe  city 
by  ftorm,  and  acquired  this  valuable  advantage 
with  very  little  lofs. 

Idalcan,  informed  of  the  lofs  he  had  fuflained, 
did  not  hefitate  a  moment  what  meafures  he 
Ihould  take.  In  conjunction  even  with  the  In- 
dians, his  enemies,  who  were  almoft  as  much  in- 
terefted  in  this  matter  as  himfelf,  he  marched  to- 
wards the  capital,  with  a  degree  of  expedition 
never  before  known  in  that  country.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  having  no  firm  footing  there,  and  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  preferve  their  conquefl,  re- 
treated to  their  fliips  which  kept  their  ftation  in 
the  harbour,  and  fent  to  Cochin  for  a  reinforce- 
ment. While  they  were  waiting  for  it,  their 
provifions  failed.  Idalcan  offered  them  a  fupply, 
giving  them  to  underftand,  T/mU  he  chofe  to  con- 
quer by  arms^  and  not  by  famine.  It  was  cuftomary 
at  that  time,  in  the  Indian  wars,  for  the  armies 
to  fuffer  provifions  to  be  carried  to  their  enemies. 
Albuquerque  rejected  the  offer  made  him,  with 
this  reply,  l^hat  he  would  receive  no  prefents  from 
Idalcan  till  they  were  friends.  The  fuccour  he 
hourly  expected  never  arrived. 

THJsdifappointment  determined  him  to  retreat, 
and  to  poftpone  the  execution  of  his  darling  pro- 
ject to  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  which  pre- 
fented  itfelf  a  few  months  after.  Idalcan  bein^ 
obliged  to  take  the  field  again  to  preferve  his  do- 
minions from  abfolute  dell  ruction,  Albuquerque 
made  a  fudden  attack  upon  Goa>  which  he  carried 
by  ftorm,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  the  place.  As 
I  the 
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BOOK  the  harbour  of  Calicut  was  good  for  nothing,  and 

^-       ceafcd  to  be  frequented  by  the  Arabian  veflels,  all 

^     ^it's  trade  and  riches  were  transferred  to  this  city, 

which  became  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portugucfc 

fettlements  in  India. 

Thi<;  natives  of  the  country  were  too  weak,  too 
difpirited,  and  too  much  at  variance,  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  fuccefs   of  this  entcrprifing  nation.     No- 
thing remained  to  be  done  but   to  guard  againfl: 
the  Egyptians,  nor  was  the  lead  precaution  either 
omitted  or  negleded. 
Manner  in     Egypt,  which  is  confidcred  as  the  parent  of  all 
which  the  hlf^orical  antiquities,  the  fource  of  policy,  and  the 
carried  on  Hurlcry  oi  arts  and  Iciences,  after  navmg  remamed 
trade  with  for  aores  in  a  Hate  of  feparation  from  the  reft  of 
-fore the"   ^^^  world,  who  Were  held   in    contempt   by   this 
Pcriu-      wife  country,  underftood    and  pradifed   naviga- 
do-^M  ^^d^  tion.     The    inhabitants  had   long  neglected  the 
theOipe    Mediterranean,  where  they  did  not  certainly  ex- 
ofGood    p^^   any   great  advantages,    and  direded  their 
°^^"       courfe  towards  the  Indian  ocean,  which  was  the 
true  channel  of  wealth. 

Struck  with  the  fituation  of  this  country  be- 
tween two  feas,  one  of  which  opens  the  road  to 
the  Eaft,  and  the  other  to  the  Weft,  Alexander 
formed  the  dcfign  of  fixing  the  feat  of  his  empire 
in  Egypt,  and  of  making  it  the  center  of  trade  to 
the  whole  world.  This  prince,  who  had  more 
difcernment  than  any  other  conqueror,  faw  that  if 
it  were  pollible  to  form  an  union  between  his  pre- 
fent  and  future  acquifitions,  he  muft  make  choice 
of  a  country  which  nature  feems  to  have  placed, 
as  it  were,  in  conta(5t  with  Africa  and  Afia  to 
conned  them  with  Europe.  The  premature  death 
of  the  greateft  commander  that  hiftory  and  fable 
have  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
would  for  ever  have  annihilated   thefe  vaft  pro- 

jeds. 
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je(^s,    had  they    not   been  in   part   purfued  by  B  O  O  K 
Ptolemy,  one  of  his  lieutenants ;  who,  upon  the       ^- 
divifion  of  the  moft  magnificent  fpoil  ever  known, 
claimed  Egypt  for  his  fliare. 

In  the  reign  of  this  new  fovereign  and  his  im- 
mediate fucceflbrs,  commerce  made  prodigious 
improvements.  Alexandria  was  the  mart  of  the 
merchandife  that  came  from  India,  and  the  port 
of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  put  into  a  ilate 
fit  to  receive  them.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  the  two  cities,  a  canal 
was  digged,  which  ifliied  from  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Ara- 
bian Gulph.  By  the  fkilful  management  of  feve- 
ral  llreams,  and  by  a  great  number  of  fluices 
conftruded  with  ingenuity,  the  canal  was  ex- 
tended to  the  length  of  fifty  leagues  ;  it's  breadth 
was  five  and  twenty  toifes,  and  it's  depth  was 
made  fufHcient  for  the  fliips  it  was  intended  to 
bear.  This  magnificent  work,  for  fome  philofo- 
phical  reafons,  the  detail  of  which  would  take  up 
too  much  of  our  time,  was  not  attended  with  thofe 
advantages  that  were  expected  from  it ;  fo  that  it 
fell  to  ruin  imperceptibly. 

The  Government  attempted,  by  every  pofTible 
means,  to  fupply  the  want  of  it.  In  the  midfl:  of 
thofe  barren  and  parched  up  defarts  through 
which  it  was  neceffaryto  pafs,  different  inns  were 
cftablifhed,  and  repofitories  of  water  formed, 
where  the  travellers  with  their  caravans  refrefhed 
themfelves  and  their  camels. 

A  WRITER,  who  has  entered  deeply  Into  this 
fubjed,  and  whofe  accounts  we  follow,  tells  us, 
that  fome  of  the  numerous  veffels  that  were  built 
in  confequence  of  thefe  connectiohSj  traded  only 
in  the  gulph  with  the  Arabians  and  Abyliinians. 
Among  thofe  which  ventured  out  into  the   main 

Vol.  L  H  oceani 
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BOOK  ocean,  fome  failed  fouthward  to  the  right  along 
^'  ,  the  eaftcrn  coafls  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar  ;  while  others,  (leering  to  the  left 
towards  the  Perfian  gulph,  went  even  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  to  trade  with  the  people  on  it's 
banks,  particularly  with  the  Greeks,  whom  Alex- 
ander had  brought  there  with  him  in  his  expedi- 
tions. Others,  grown  dill  more  enterprifmg  from 
the  hopes  of  gain,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  traverfed  the  coafl  of  Malabar,  and 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Taprobane.  A  very 
fmall  number  pafied  through  the  Coromandel  to 
go  up  the  river  Ganges,  as  far  as  Polybotra,  a 
town  the  moft  celebrated  in  India  on  account  of 
it's  riches.  Thus  induftry  proceeded  by  gradual 
advances,  from  one  river  or  coaft  to  another,  to 
appropriate  the  productions  of  thofe  countries 
that  abound  mod  in  fruits,  flowers,  perfumes, 
precious  fl:ones,  and  all  the  dehcacies  of  volup- 
tuous luxury. 

The  boats  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  expeditions 
were  long  and  flat,  not  unlike  thofe  that  are  feen 
upon  the  Nile.  Before  the  invention  of  the  com- 
pafs,  in  confequence  of  which  larger  veflfels,  car- 
rying more  fail,  were  fitted  out  for  the  main 
ocean  ;  it  was  neceflTary  to  row  clofe  to  the  Ihore, 
and  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  coaft  from  one 
point  of  land  to  another.  The  fides  of  the  fliips 
were  alfo  made  lefs,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  wind  over  them  ;  and  the  fliips  were  more 
fhallow,  lefl:  they  fliould  fl:rike  againfl;  rocks, 
fands,  or  fliallows.  Thus  a  voyage,  not  fo  long 
by  one-third  as  thofe  which  are  now  performed 
-  in  lefs  than  fix  months,  fometimes  Iafl:ed  five  years 
or  more.  The  deficiency  of  the  fliips  in  li^e, 
was  then  fupplied  by  numbers  j  and  the  difad- 
I  vantages 
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vantages  of  flow  failing  were  compenfated  by  the  BOOK 
frequent  fleets  that  were  fitted  out.  ^• 

The  Egyptians  exported  to  India  the  fame  ar- 
ticles that  have  been  carried  there  ever  fince,  to 
"wit,  woollen  manufaclures,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
fome  fmall  pieces  of  workmanfliip,  in  glafs  and 
filver,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  ebony,  tortoife- 
ihell,  white  and  printed  linens,  filks,  pearls,  pre- 
cious fl:ones,  cinnamon,  fpices,  and  particularly 
frankincenfe  ;  which  was  a  perfume  the  moft:  in 
efl:eem,  from  it's  being  ufed  in  divine  worfliip, 
and  contributing  to  the  gratification  of  princes. 
It  fold  at  fo  high  a  price,  that  the  merchants  adul- 
terated under  pretence  of  improving  it.  So  ap- 
prehenfive  is  avarice  of  being  defrauded  by  po- 
verty, that  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
making  it  were  naked ;  having  only  a  girdle  about 
their  loins,  the  ends  of  which  were  fealed  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  manufadure. 

All  the  feafaring  and  trading  nations  in  the 
Mediterranean  reforted  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  to 
purchafe  the  productions  of  India.  When  Car- 
thage and  Corinth  became  the  vidims  of  the  vices 
introduced  by  their  opulence,  the  Egyptians  were 
themfelves  obliged  to  export  the  riches  with  which 
thefe  cities  formerly  loaded  their  own  veflels.  As 
their  maritime  power  increafed,  they  extended 
their  navigation  as  far  as  Cadiz.  They  could 
fcarcely  fupply  the  demands  of  Rome,  the  luxury 
of  which  kept  pace  with  it's  conquefts  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Egyptians  themfelves  were 
arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  oi  extravagance,  that  the 
accounts  given"  of  it  have  the  air  of  romance. 
Cleopatra,  with  whom  their  empire  and  hifl:ory 
expired,  was  as  profufe  as  flie  was  libidinous. 
But  notwithftanding  thefe  incredible  expences, 
the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  Indian  trade 

H  2  were 
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BOO  Kwere  fo  great,  that  after  they  were  fubdued  and 
^-  plundered,  lands,  provifions,  and  merchandife, 
bore  double  the  price  at  Rome.  If  Pliny  may 
be  credited,  the  conqueror,  by  reinflating  the 
conquered  in  this  fource  of  opulence,  which  was 
calculated  rather  to  flatter  their  vanity  than  to 
aggrandize  their  power,  gained  twenty  thoufand 
per  cent.  Though  it  be  evident  that  this  calcu- 
lation is  exaggerated,  we  may  from  thence  form 
a  conjecture  of  the  profits  that  muft  have  been 
gained  in  thofe  diftant  ages,  when  the  Indians 
were  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  own  in- 
terefl:. 

While  the  Romans  had  virtue  enough  to  pre- 
ferve  the  power  acquired  by  their  anceftors,  Egypt 
contributed  greatly  to  fupport  the  dignity  of  the 
empire  by  the  riches  it  poured  into  it  from  India, 
But  the  fulnefs  of  luxury,  like  the  corpulency  of 
the  body,  is  a  fymptom  of  approaching  decay. 
This  vaft  empire  funk  under  it's  own  weight, 
and,  like  levers  of  wood  or  metal,  whofe  exceifive 
length  contributes  to  their  weaknefs,  is  broke, 
and  was  divided  into  two  im.menfe  parts. 

Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  eaftern  empire, 
which  lafted  longer  than'  the  weftern ;  becaufe  it 
was  not  attacked  fo  early,  or  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour. If  riches  could  have  fupplied  the  place  of 
courage,  it's  fituation  and  refources  would  even 
have  made  it  invincible.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
tliis  empire  had  nothing  except  flratagem  to  op- 
pofe  again (t  an  enemy,  who,  to  the  enthufiafm 
of  a  new  religion,  joined  all  the  ftrength  of  an 
imcivilized  people.  A  torrent,  the  fwell  of  which 
was  thus  increafmg  from  the  ravages  it  made,  was 
not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  flight  a  barrier.  In  the 
feventh  century  it  fwept  away  feveral  provinces, 
and  Egypt  among  the  reft  j  which,  after;  having 

been 
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been  one   of  the  principal  empires  of  antiquity,  B  o  o  K 
and  the  model  of  all  modern  monarchies,  was  at,    J 
length  deflined  to  fmk  into  that  (late  of  languor 
and  oblivion,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Greeks    comforted    themfelves  under  this 
misfortune,  on  fmding  that  the  wars  of  the  Sara- 
cens had  diverted  the  flream  of  the  Indian    com- 
merce from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople,  by  two 
channels  already  well  known.     One  of  thefe  was 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  where   it  was   ufual   to 
embark  to  go  up  the  Phafis  ;  at  firft   upon  large 
vefTcIs,  and  afterwards  upon  fmaller  ones,  which 
failed  as  far  as  Serapanna  ;  from  whence,  in  four 
or  five  days,  the  merchants  conveyed  their  com- 
modities   by  land-carriage   to   the    river    Cyrus, 
which  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea.     Having  eroded 
this  tempefluous  ocean,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  (Jxus,  which  extended  almofl  as  far  as  the 
fource  of  the  Indus,  and  from  whence  they  re- 
turned the  fame  way,  laden  with  the  treafures  of 
Afia.     Such  was  one  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  this  continent,  always    naturally 
rich,  and  that  of  Europe,  which  was  then  poor, 
and  ravaged  by  it's  own  inhabitants. 

The  other  channel  of  communication  was  more 
fimple.  The  Indian  vefTels,  failing  from  different 
coafls,  pafied  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  depofited 
their  cargoes  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
whence  they  were  carried  in  a  day  or  two  to  Pal- 
myra, and  were  fent  off  to  the  coafts  of  Syria, 
from  that  city ;  which  undoubtedly  owed  it*s 
origin  to  the  idea  of  it's  ferving  for  that  kind  of 
flaple,  eftabliilied  in  one  of  thofe  very  uncommon 
parts  of  Arabia,  where  trees,  water,  and  a  foil 
fufceptible  of  cultivation,  are  to  be  found.  This 
city,  though  fituated  between  the  two  great  em- 
pires, of  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  was  (till  for 

a  long 
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B  o  O  K  a  long  time  allowed  to  remain  neuter.     It  was  at 
^-       length  fubdued  by  Trajan,  who  did  not  withdraw 
any  of  it's  riches  from  it.     It  was  even  during  the 
courfe  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  it's  being 
a  Roman  colony,  that  thofe  temples,  porticos  and 
palaces,  were  raifed  within  it's  walls,  after   the 
model  of  the  Greek  architecture  ;  and  the  ruins 
of  which,  fo  accurately   delineated,  have  lately 
excited  fo  much  of  our  admiration  and  aftonifh- 
ment.     The  profpcrities   of  this  celebrated   city 
became   fatal   to    it,  fince   they  determined  the 
queen  to  attempt  to  throw  off  an  allegiance  which 
WBS   not   opprelTive :    it   was    utterly   ruined   by 
Aurelian,     This  emperor,  it  is  true,  afterwards 
permitted  a  few  citizens,  who  had   furvived   the 
calamities  of  their  country,  to  reftore  it,  and  to  live 
there  :  but  it  is  a  more  eafy  matter  to  deftroy  than 
to  rebuild.     This  feat  of  commerce,   of  arts,  and 
of  the   grandeur   of  Zenobia,  became  gradually 
an  obfcure  place,  a  fortrefs  of  little  confequence, 
and  at  length  a   miferable  village,  confiding  of 
thirty  or  forty  huts,  built  in  the  fpacious  circuit 
of  a  public   edifice  formerly   of  great  magnifi- 
cence. 

, Palmyra  being  deftroyed,  the  caravans,  after 
fome  fluctuations,  conflantly  took  the  road  of 
Aleppo  :  which,  by  means  of  the  harbour  of 
Alexandretta,  turned  the  current  of  wealth  toCon- 
Itantinople,  that  was  at  length  become  the  ge-? 
neral  mart  of  all  the  produifuions  of  India. 

This  fingle^dvantage  might  have  retarded  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  and,  perhaps,  have  reftored  it 
to  it's  ancient  grandeur :  but  that  grandeur  had 
been  acquired  by  arms,  by  virtues,  and  by  frugal 
manners ;  and  it  was  now  deflitute  of  all  thofe 
means  of  maintaining  it's  profperity.  The  Greeks, 
corrupted  by  the  prodigious  accellion   of  wealth, 

which 
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which  an  exclufive  commerce  poured  hi  upon  book 
them  ahnod  without  any  efforts  or  adivity  of  ^ 
their  own,  abandoned  themfelves  to  that  indolent 
and  effeminate  way  of  hfe,  which  is  infalUbly 
brought  on  by  luxury ;  they  gave  up  their  time 
to  the  frivolous  pleafures  of  the  brilliant  and  vo- 
luptuous arts ;  and  to  futile,  obfcure,  and  fophif- 
tical  difquifitions  on  matters  of  tafte  and  fenti- 
ment,  and  even  of  religion  and  politics.  They 
could  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  oppreffed,  but  knew 
not  how  to  affert  their  right  to  be  properly  go- 
verned ;  and  alternately  made  their  court  to  ty- 
rants by  the  mod  abjecl  adulation,  or  irritated 
them  by  a  faint  refiftance.  When  the  emperors 
had  bought  thefe  people,  they  fold  them  to  all 
the  monopolizers  who  aimed  at  enriching  them- 
felves by  the  ruin  of  the  flate.  The  government, 
ftill  more  corrupted  than  it's  fubjecls,  fuffered  it's 
navy  to  decay,  and  placed  it's  whole  dependence 
on  the  treaties  it  entered  into  with  the  ftrangers, 
whofe  fliips  frequented  it's  ports.  The  Italians 
had  infenfibly  engroffed  the  carrying  trade,  which 
the  Greeks  had  for  a  long  time  kept  in  their  own 
hands.  This  branch  of  bufmefs,  which  confifts 
more  in  activity  than  profit,  was  doubly  ufeful  to 
a  trading  nation,  whofe  chief  riches  arife  from 
maintaining  their  vigour  by  labour.  Indolence 
hafbened  the  deftru6lion  of  Conflantinople,  which 
was  preffed  and  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the 
conquefts  of  the  Turks.  The  Genoefe  fell  into 
the  precipice  which  their  perfidy  and  avarice  had 
digged  for  them.  Mohammed  the  fecond  drove 
them  from  Caffa,  to  which  place  they  had,  of 
late  years,  drawn  the  greateit  part  of  the  Afiatic 
trade. 

Tt^s  Venetians  did  not  wait  for  this  event   to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  reviving   their  con- 
nections 
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BOOK  ne6lions  with  Egypt.  They  had  experienced  more 
^'  indulgence  than  they  expeftcd  from  a  govern- 
ment  eftablifhed  fmce  the  laft  crufades,  and  nearly 
releinbling  that  of  Algiers.  The  Mammelucs, 
who  at  the  time  of  thefe  wars  had  taken  pofFeflion 
of  a  throne  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  the 
fupport,  were  for  the  mod  part  flavcs  brought 
from  Circaflia  in  their  infancy,  and  trained  up 
early  to  a  military  life.  The  fupreme  authority 
was  vefted  in  a  chief,  and  a  council  compofed  of 
four-and-twenty  principal  perfons.  This  military- 
corps,  which  eafe  would  unavoidably  have  ener- 
vated, was  recruited  every  year  by  a  multitude 
cff  bold  adventurers,  who  flocked  from  all  parts, 
with  a  view  of  making  their  fortune.  Thefe 
greedy  people  were  prevailed  upon,  by  a  fum  of 
money  and  promifes,  to  confent  that  their  coun- 
try ihould  be  made  the  mart  of  Indian  merchan- 
dife  ;  and  were  thus  bribed  into  a  meafure,  which 
the  political  intereft  of  their  fhate  would  always 
have  required  them  to  adopt.  The  inhabitants 
of  Pifa  and  Florence,  of  Catalonia  and  Genoa, 
received  fome  benefit  from  this  change ;  but  it 
was  of  fignal  advantage  to  the  Venetians,  by 
whofe  management  it  was  effeded.  Affairs  were 
in  this  fituation  when  the  Portuguefe  made  their 
appearance  in  India. 

This  great  event,  and  the  confequences  that 
immediately  followed  it,  occafioned  much  unea-^ 
fmefs  at  Venice.  This  republic,  fo  celebrated  for 
it's  wifdom,  had  lately  been  difconcerted  by^a 
league  which  it  could  not  oppofe,  and  which  it 
certainly  had  no  reafon  to  forefee.  Several  princes 
of  different  interefls  who  were  rivals  in  power, 
and  had  pretenfions  of  an  oppofite  nature,  united, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  juHice  and  policy, 
to  deflroy  a  ftate  which  had  not  given   the  leaft 

umbrage 
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umbrage  to    any  of  them  ;  and  even  Lewis   the  book 

Xllth,  who  of   all  thefc  princes    was    the   moit  ^ ^• 

interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  Venice,  brought 
it  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  viclory  of  Aigna- 
delle.  The  quarrels  which  mufl  necelTarily  arife 
among  fuch  allies,  joined  to  the  prudence  of  the 
republic,  faved  it  from  this  danger;  which,  though 
more  imminent  in  appearance,  was,  in  fact,  not 
fo  great  nor  fo  immediate,  as  that  it  w^as  now  ex- 
poled  to  by  the  dilcovery  of  a  pafTage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Venice  foon  perceived  that  her  commerce,  and 
confequently  her  power,  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  Portuguefe.  Every  expe- 
dient was  tried  that  an  able  adminiftration  could 
fugged.  Some  of  the  ikilful  emiffaries,  which 
the  (late  took  care  to  retain  and  employ  dexter- 
ouily  in  all  places,  perfuaded  the  Arabs  fettled  in 
their  country,  and  thofe  that  were  difperfed  over 
India,  or  the  eaftern  coafl  of  Africa,  that  as  their 
interefl  was  equally  concerned  with  that  of  Ve- 
nice, they  ought  to  unite  with  her  againft  a  na- 
tion, which  had  m.ade  itfelf  miftrefs  of  the  com- 
mon fource  of  their  riches. 

The  rumour  of  this  league  reached  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  whofe  attention  w^as  already  awakened 
by  the  misfortunes  he  felt,  as  well  as  thofe  he 
forefaw.  The  cufloms,  which  conflituted  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  his  revenue,  and  by  which  five 
per  cent,  was  levied  on  the  importation,  and  ten 
on  the  exportation  of  Indian  goods,  began  to 
bring  in  little  or  nothing.  The  frequent  bank- 
ruptcies, which  were  the  necelfary  confequence 
of  the  cmbarrafTment  of  affairs,  exafperated  men's 
minds  againft  the  government,  which  is  always 
rcfponfible  to  the  people  for  the  calamities  they 
endure.  The  militia,  which  v^-as  ill  paid,  fear- 
in  cr 
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King  that  their  fubfiftence  would  be  flill  more 
precarious,  raifcd  mutinies,  which  are  more  to 
be  dreaded  in  the  decline  of  a  (late,  than  in  the 
time  of  it's  profperity.  Egypt  was  equally  a 
fufferer  by  the  trade  which  the  Portuguefe  them- 
felves  carried  on,  as  by  the  interruption  which  it's 
own  commerce  experienced  from  their  ads  of 
violence. 

The  Egyptians  might  have   extricated  them- 
felves  from  thefe  misfortunes  by  fitting  out  a  fleet ; 
but  the  Red  Sea  afforded   no  materials  for   this 
purpofe.     The  Venetians   removed   this  obftacle 
by  fending  wood,  and  other  materials  to  Alexan- 
dria, which  were  conveyed,  by  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
from  whence  they  were  carried  by  camels  to  Suez. 
In  the  year  1508,  four  large  veflels,  one  galleon, 
two  gallies,  and  three   galliots,  were  difpatched 
from  this  celebrated  port  to  India. 
The  For-       The  Portuguefe,  who  forefaw  this  confederacy, 
make        ^^^  ^^^  preceding  year  laid  a  fcheme  to  prevent 
themfeivesit,  by  making  themfelves  mafters  of  the  Red  Sea : 
mailers  of  ^|^^y  were  Certain,   that  with  this  advantage  they 
Sea.  fhould  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  conneclion, 

nor  from  the  combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia. With  this  view,  they  formed  a  plan  to  feize 
upon  the  ifland  of  Socotora,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  diftance  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from 
the  (traits  of  Babelmandel,  which  are  formed  by 
Cape  Guardafeu  on  the  African  fide,  and  by  Ca^je 
Fartack  on  the  fide  of  Arabia. 

Another  advantage  was  to  arife  to  them  from 
this  conqued:,  that  of  being  poflefled  of  the  moft 
perfed  aloes  that  have  ever  been  known. 

The  plant  which  produces  this  juice  and  gives 
it  it's  name,  is  furniflied  with  a  number  of  thick 
leaves,  from  the  midft  of  which  there  iffues  a  very 
beautiful  cluiter  of  red  fiowers.    Thefe  leaves  are 

gathered. 
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gathered,  and  the  fluid  they  contain  is  extraded  book 
by  a  flight  degree  of  preffure.  This  fluid  being  ^" 
cleanfed  of  it's  grofler  particles,  and  infpilTated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  forms  the  fuccotrine  aloes, 
which  is  eafily  dillinguiflied  from  the  other  kinds, 
by  it's  yellow  colour,  it's  brightnefs,  it's  tranfpa- 
rency,  it's  powerful  fmell,  and  it's  bitter  and 
aromatic  talte. 

Tristan  d'Acunha  failed  from  Portugal  with 
a  conliderable  armament  to  attack  this  ifland. 
Upon  his  landing,  he  was  oppofed  by  Ibrahim, 
fon  of  the  king  of  the  people  of  Fartack,  who  was 
fovereign  of  part  of  Arabia  and  Socotora.  This 
young  prince  was  killed  in  the  engagement ;  the 
Portuguefe  befieged  the  only  town  that  was  in 
the  ifland,  and  carried  it  by  ftorm,  though  it  was 
defended  to  the  lafl:  extremity  by  a  garrifon  fupe- 
rior  in  number  to  their  fmall  army.  The  foldiers 
that  compofed  this  garrifon  refolved  not  to  furvive 
the  fon  of  their  fovereign,  refufed  to  capitulate, 
and  were  all,  to  the  laffc  man,  put  to  the  fword. 
The  intrepidity  of  d'Acunha's  troops  was  not  to 
be  damped  by  thefe  exertions  of  courage. 

This  fuccefsful  enterprife  was  not  attended  with 
the  advantages  that  was  expeded  from  it.  It  was 
found  that  the  ifland  was  barren,  that  it  had  no 
port,  and  that  the  fliips  which  came  from  the  Red 
Sea  never  touched  there,  though  they  could  not 
enter  the  gulph  without  taking  an  obfervation  of 
it.  Accordingly,  the  Egyptian  fleet  found  a  fafe 
paflage  into  the  Indian  ocean,  where  it  joined  that 
of  Cambaya.  Thefe  united  armaments  were  fuc- 
cefsful againd  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  confi- 
derably  weakened  by  the  great  number  of  veiiels 
.  they  had  lately  difpatched  with  merchandife  to 
Europe.  This  triumph,  however,  did  not  la(l 
long  ;  the  conquered  party   were   fupplied  with 

reinforce-' 
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BOOK  reinforcements,    and  regained    their  fuperiority, 

^j ^  which  they  ever  after  preferved.  The  armaments, 

which  continued  to  come  from  Egypt,  were  al- 
ways beaten  and  difperfed  by  the  fmall  Portuguefe 
fquadrons  that  cruifed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph. 

As  thefe  fkirmifhes,  however,  kept  up  a  corv 
flant  alarm,  and  occafioned  fome  expencc,  Albu- 
querque thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  put  an 
end  to  them  by  the  deftruclion  of  Suez  :  a  project 
which  was  thwarted  by  a  variety  of  obflacles. 

The   Red  Sea,    which   feparates  Arabia  from 
Upper  Ethiopia  and  part  of  Egypt,  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues   in  length,    and  forty   in 
breadth.     As  there  is  no  river  falling  into   it  of 
fufficient  force  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
tide,  it  is    more  afFe^Ved  by  the   motions  of  the 
great  ocean,  than  any  of  the  inland  feas  nearly  in 
the  fame  latitude.     It  is  not  much   expofed   to 
tempefts  ;  the  winds  ufually  blow  from  north  and 
fouth,    and  being  periodical  like  the  monfoons  in 
India,  invariably  determine  the  feafon   of  failing 
into  or  out  of  this  fea.     It  may  be  divided   into 
three  parts  ;  the  middle  divifion  is  clear  and  navi- 
gable at  all  times,  it's  depth  being  from  twenty- 
five  to  fixty  fathoms.     The   other  two   divifions, 
which  lie  nearer  the  land,  though  they  abound  in 
ilioals,  are  more  frequented  by  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  who  being  obliged  to  keep  clofe    to  the, 
Ihore  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  veflels,  | 
never  launch  out  into  the  principal  channel,  unlefs 
they  expect  a  fquall  of  wind.     The  difficulty,  not 
to  fay  impoffibility,  of  landing  in  the  harbours  on 
this  coafl,  makes    the    navigation  dangerous    for 
veffels  of  large  burthen,  not  to  mention  the  great 
number  of  defert  iflands  they  meet  with  in  their 
pafTage,  which  are  barren,  and  afford  no.fuppiy  of 
trdh  water.  ^^^^^,. 
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Albuquerqije,  notwithflanding  his  abilities,  B  o  O  K 
experience,  and  refolution,  could  not  lurmount  lb  ^' 
many  difficulties.  After  entering  a  confiderable 
way  into  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
with  his  fleet,  which  had  fuffered  perpetual  hard- 
fhips,  and  been  expofed  to  the  greateft  dangers. 
He  was  prompted,  by  a  reftlefs  and  cruel  fpirit  of 
cnterprife,  to  employ  methods  for  the  accomplifli- 
ment  of  his  defigns,  which,  though  of  a  ftill  bolder 
caft,  he  thought  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  He 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Emperor  of  Ethio- 
pia, who  folicited  the  protedion  of  Portugal,  to 
turn  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  fo  as  to  open  a  paflage 
for  him  into  the  Red  Sea.  Egypt  would  then 
have  become  in  a  great  meafure  uninhabitable, 
or  at  lead  unfit  for  commerce.  In  the  mean  time 
he  propofed  to  tranfport  into  Arabia,  by  the  gulph 
of  Perlia,  three  or  four  hundred  horfe,  which  he 
thought  would  be  fufficient  to  plunder  Medina 
and  Mecca.  He  imagined  that  by  fo  bold  an 
expedition,  he  fhould  ftrike  terror  into  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  put  a  (top  to  that  prodigious 
concourfe  of  pilgrims  which  was  the  chief  fupport 
of  a  trade  he  wifhed  totally  to  extirpate. 

Other  enterprifes  of  a  lels  hazardous  nature, 
and  attended  with  more  immediate  advantage, 
led  him  to  poftpone  the  ruin  of  a  power,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  as  a  rival,  was  the  only  circum- 
(lance  neceflfary  to  be  guarded  againfl  at  the  pre- 
fent  juncture.  The  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the 
Turks,  a  few  years  after,  made  it  requidte  to  a6t 
with  the  greater  precaution.  Men  of  genius, 
whofe  minds  were  capable  of  purfuing  the  feries 
of  events  which  had  preceded  and  followed  the 
difcovery  of  the  parage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  of  forming  deep  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  revolutions  which  this  new  track  of  navi- 
gation 
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BOOK  gation  muft  necefTarily  prevent,  could  not   help 

^ ^'       confidering  this  remarkable  tranfaclion  as  the  moft 

important  a;ra  in  the  hillory  of  the  world. 
Dangers         EuKOpK  had  but  jufl   bcgun  to  recover   it's 
^'f"^.  ^     ftreneth,  and  to  fhake  ofl'  the  yoke  of  flavcry, 

w,'  hiCnPii—  .  •  •  •  .        ''  '' 

rope  has  which  had  difgraced  it's  inhabitants  from  the  time 
been  pre-  of  the  Roman  conquefts  down  to  the  inftitution 
the^domL  ^^  ^^^^  feudal  laws.  Innumerable  tyrants,  who 
nionof  thekept  multitudes  in  a  ft  ate  of  opprellion  and  flave- 
Portu-       j.y    jj^^  been  ruined  by  the  folly  of  the  crufades. 

cuele  over 

the  Red  To  defray  the  expences  of  thefe  romantic  expe- 
^ea.  ditions,  they  had  been  obliged  to  fell  their  lands 
and  caftles,  and  for  a  pecuniary  confideration  to 
allow  their  vaffals  fome  privileges,  which  at  length 
almoft  re-inftated  them  in  the  order  of  human 
beings.  From  that  time  the  right  of  property 
began  to  be  mtroduced  among  individuals,  and 
gave  them  that  kind  of  independence,  without 
which,  property  itfelf  is  a  mere  illufion.  Thus 
the  firlt  dawnings  of  liberty  in  Europe  were,  how- 
ever unexpectedly,  owen  to  the  crufades ;  and 
the  rage  of  conqueft  for  once  contributed  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

If  Vafco  deGama  had  not  made  his  difcoveries, 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  would  have  been  again  extin- 
guifhed,  and  probably  without  hopes  of  a  revival. 
The  Turks  were  upon  the  point  of  expelling  thofe 
favage  nations,  who,  pouring  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe,  had  driven  out  the  Romans,  to 
become  like  them,  the  fcourges  of  human  kind ; 
and  our  barbarous  inititutions  would  have  been 
fupplanted  by  oppreflions  ftill  more  intolerable. 
This  muft  inevitably  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the 
favage  conquerors  of  Egypt  had  not  been  repulfed 
by  the  Portuguefe  in  their  feveral  expeditions  to 
India.  Their  poflefliQU  of  the  riches  of  Afia 
would  have  fecured  their  claim  to  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope. 
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rope.  As  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  would  B  o  o  ic 
have  been  in  their  hands,  they  mud  confcqucntly  ^• 
have  had  the  greateft  maritime  force  tliat  ever 
had  been  known.  What  oppofition  could  our 
continent  then  have  made  to  the  progrefs  of  a 
people  whofe  religion  and  policy  equally  infpired 
them  with  the  idea  of  conqueil  ? 

DissENTioNs  were  then  prevailing  in  England 
for  the  recovery  of  it's  liberties  ;  France  was  con- 
tending for  the  interefts  of  it's  fovereigns;  Ger- 
many for  thofe  of  it's  religion  ;  and  Italy  was  em- 
ployed in  adjufting  the  mutual  claims  of  a  tyrant 
and  an  impoflor.  Europe,  overrun  with  fanatics 
and  armies,  refembled  a  fick  perfon,  who  falhng 
into  a  delirium,  in  theparoxyfm  of  madnefs  opens 
his  veins  till  he  faints  with  lofs  of  blood  and  fpi- 
rits.  In  this  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  anarchy,  it  was 
ill  prepared  to  refift  the  inroads  of  the  Turks. 

As  the  calm  which  fucceeds  the  tempeftuous 
feafon  of  civil  wars  makes  a  nation  formidable  to 
it's  neighbours;  fo  the  factions  which  divide  it  as 
certainly  expofe  it  to  ravage  and  oppreffion.  The 
depraved  morals  of  the  clergy  would  have  been  a 
further  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  worfhip ;  and  we  fl:iould  have  been  con- 
demned to  a  ftate  of  flavery  without  any  hopes 
of  relief.  There  is  not  one,  indeed,  among  all 
the  political  and  rehgious  fyftems  that  opprefs 
mankind,  which  allows  fo  little  fcope  to  liberty  as 
that  of  the  Mufiulmen.  Throughout  almoft  all 
Europe,  a  religion  foreign  to  governm.ent,  and  in- 
troduced without  it's  patronage  ;  rules  of  morality 
difperfed  without  order  or  precifion  in  obfcure 
writings,  capable  of  an  endiefs  variety  of  inter- 
pretations ;  authority  engrolTed  by  priefts  and 
princes,  who  are  perpetually  contefting  their  right 
to  rule  over  their  feilow-creatures  j  political  and 

civil 
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BOOK  civil  inflitutions  daily  formed  in  contradidion  to 
^^__^}l^^  the  prevailing  religion,  which  condemns  ambi- 
tion and  inequality  of  rank  ;  a  turbulent  and 
entcrpriling  adminiftration,  which,  in  order  to 
tyrannize  with  a  higher  hand,  is  perpetually  fetting 
one  part  of  the  (late  at  variance  with  the  other  : 
all  thefe  principles  of  difcord  mufl  neceflarily 
keep  the  minds  of  men  in  conftant  agitation.  Is 
it  furpriling  that  on  the  view  of  this  tumultuous 
fcene,  nature  alarmed  fhould  rife  up  in  our  hearts, 
and  cry  out,  "  Is  man  born  free  ?" 

But  when  men  once  became  Haves  to  a  religion 
which  confecrates  tyranny  by  eftablifhing  the 
throne  upon  the  altar ;  which  feems  to  check  the 
fallies  of  ambition  by  encouraging  voluptuoufnefs, 
and  cheridies  a  fpirit  of  indolence  by  forbidding 
the  exercife  of  the  underdanding  :  there  is  no 
reafon  to  hope  for  any  confiderable  revolutions. 
Thus  the  Turks,  who  frequently  flrangle  their 
mailer,  have  never  entertained  a  thought  of 
changing  their  government.  This  is  an  idea  be- 
yond the  reach  of  minds  enervated  and  corrupt- 
ed like  their's.  The  whole  world  would  there- 
fore have  loft  it's  liberty,  had  not  the  nioft  fu- 
perftitious,  and,  perhaps,  the  moft  enflaved  na- 
tion in  Chriftendom  checked  the  progrefs  of  the 
fanaticifm  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  put  a  (top 
to  the  career  of  their  victories,  by  depriving  them 
of  thofe  fources  of  wealth  which  were  neceffary 
to  the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprifes.  Albuquerque 
went  ftill  further  ;  not  fatisfied  with  having  taken 
eiTedtual  meafures  to  prevent  any  velTel  from  paf- 
img  from  the  Arabian  fea  to  the  Indian  ocean,  he 
attempted  to  acquire  the  command  of  the  Perfian 
gulph. 
The  For-  At  the  mouth  of  the  ftrait  of  Mocandon,  which 
^"ake^*^      leads  into  thq  Perfian  gulph,  (lands  the  iiland  of 

Gom- 
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gulph. 


Qombroon.     In  the  eleventh  century  an  Arabian  BOOK 

conqueror  built  upon  this  barren  rock  the  city  of, ^^• 

Ormus,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  ,hemfelves 
an  empire,  comprehending  a  confiderable  part  ofniaflersof 
Arabia  on  one  fide,  and  of  Perfia  on  the  other/^'^^^'^^^^ 
Ormus  had  two  good  harbours,  and  was  large 
and  well  fortified  ;  it's  riches  and  fhrength  were 
entirely  owen  to  jt's  fituation.  It  was  the  center 
of  trade  between  Perfia  and  India  ;  which  was 
very  confiderable,  at  a  time  when  the  Perfians 
conveyed  mod  of  the  merchandife  brought  from 
Afia  to  Europe,  through  the  ports  of  Syria  or 
Caffa.  In  the  feafons  which  permitted  the  fo- 
reign merchants  to  come  there,  Ormus  afforded  a 
more  fplendid  and  agreeable  fcene  than  any  city 
in  the  Eaft.  Perfons  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
exchanged  their  commodities,  and  tranfaded  their 
bufinefs  there,  with  an  air  of  poiitenefs  and  atten- 
tion which  are  feldom  feen  in  other  places  of 
trade. 

These  manners  were  intrgduced  by  the  mer- 
chants belonging  to  the  port,  who  engaged  fo- 
reigners to  imitate  their  affability.  Their  addrefs, 
the  regularity  of  their  police,  and  the  variety  of 
entertainments  which  their  city  afforded,  joined 
to  the  interelts  of  commerce,  invited  merchants 
to  make  it  a  place  of  refort.  The  ftree/s  were 
covered  with  mats,  and  in  fome  places  with  car- 
pets ;  and  the  linen  av/nings  which  were  fufpended 
from  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  prevented  any  incon- 
venience from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Indian  cabinets 
ornamented  with  gilded  vafes,  or  china  filled  with 
flowering  {hrubs,  or  aromatic  plants,  adorned 
their  apartments.  Camels  laden  with  water  were 
ftationed  in  the  public  fquarcs.  Perfian  wines, 
perfumes,  and  all  the. delicacies  of  the  table  were 
furnifhed  in  thegreatefl  abundance,  and  they  had 

Vol.  I.  I  the 
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ft  0  O  K  the  mufic  of  the  Eafl:  in  it's  highcfl:  pcrfc£tioti. 
^'  Ormus  was  crowded  with  beautiful  women  from 
all  parts  of  Afia,  who  were  inflrufted  from  their 
infancy  in  all  the  arts  of  varying  and  heightening 
the  pleafures  of  voluptuous  love.  In  a  word, 
tiniverfal  opulence,  an  extenfive  commerce,  a 
refined  luxury,  politenefs  in  the  men,  and  gal- 
lantry in  the  women,  united  all  their  attradions 
to  make  this  city  the  feat  of  pleafurc. 

Albuquerque,  on  his  arrival  in  India, began  to 
ravage  the  coads,  and  to  plunder  the  towns  that 
belonged  to  the  jurifdidion  of  Ormus  :  though 
thefe  inroads,  which  (hewed  more  of  the  robber 
than  of  the  conqueror,  were  naturally  repugnant 
to  Albuquerque's  charader,  he  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  in- 
duce a  power  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fubduc 
by  force,  to  fubmit  voluntarily  to  the  yoke  he 
wanted  to  impofe.  As  foon  as  he  imagined  the 
alarm  was  fpread  fufficiently  to  favour  his  defign, 
he  appeared  before  the  capital,  and  fummoned 
the  king  to  acknowledge  himfelf  tributary  to  Por- 
tugal, as  he  was  toPerfia.  This  propofal  was  re- 
ceived in  the  manner  it  deferved.  A  fieet  com- 
pofed  of  fhips  from  Ormus,  Arabia,  and  Perfia, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  Albuquerque's  fqua- 
dron,  who  with  five  vefTels  deflroyed  the  whole 
armament.  The  king,  difcouraged  by  his  ill  fuc- 
eefs,  confented  that  the  conqueror  fhould  erect  a 
fort  which  might  command  the  city  and  both  it''$ 
harbour^. 

Albuquerque,  who  knew  the  importance  of 
feizing  the  prefent  conjundurc,  carried  on  the 
work  with  the  utmoil  expedition.  He  laboured 
as  hard  as  the  meaneft  of  his  followers ;  but  this 
fpir'.t  of  adivity  could  not  prevent  the  enemy 
from  taking  notice  of  the  fmallnefs  of  his  num. 
Z  bers. 
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bcrs.  Atar,  who,  in  confequencc  of  the  revolu-B  O  O  K 
tions  fo  frequent  in  theEaft,  had  been  raifed  from  ,  '• 
the  condition  of  a  Have  to  that  of  a  prime  mini-  '" 
flcr,  was  afliamed  of  having  facrificed  the  flat^-  to 
a  handful  of  adventurers.  As  his  talent  lay  rather 
in  the  arts  of  policy  than  of  war,  he  determined 
to  repair  the  ill  confequences  of  his  timidity  by 
ftratagem.  By  the  arts  of  infinuation  and  bribery, 
he  fucceeded  fo  far  in  fowing  diffentions  among 
the  Portuguefc,  and  prejudicing  them  againlt 
their  leader,  that  they  were  frequently  ready  to 
take  arms  againft  each  other.  This  animofity, 
which  increafed  every  day,  determined  them  to 
reimbark  at  the  inftant  they  were  informed  that 
a  plot  was  concerted  to  maflacre  them.  Albu- 
querque, whofe  fpirit  rofe  fuperior  to  oppofition 
and  difcontent,  refolved  to  flarve  the  place,  and 
deprive  it  of  fuccours  by  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication. It  muft  certainly  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  had  not  three  of  his  captains  fhamefully 
abandoned  him,  and  gone  off  with  their  fhips. 
To  juftify  their  defertion,  they  were  guilty  of  ftill 
blacker  perfidy,  in  accufing  their  general  of  the 
iiiofl:  atrocious  crimes. 

This  treachery  obliged  Albuquerque  to  defer 
the  execution  of  his  defign  for  fome  time,  till  he 
had  all  the  national  troops  at  his  command.  As 
foon  as  he  was  appointed  viceroy,  he  appeared 
before  Ormus  with  fo  (Irong  an  armament,  that 
a  debauched  court  and  an  effeminate  people,  find- 
ing it  in  vain  to  make  any  refiftance,  were  obliged 
tp  fubmit.  The  fovereign  of  Perfia  had  the  con- 
fidence to  demand  tribute  of  the  conqueror.  Al- 
buquerque ordered  fomc  bullets,  grenades,  and 
fabres  to  be  produced  to  the  envoy,  telling  him, 
that  this  was  the  kind  of  tribtte  paid  by  the  king 
of  Portugal. 

I  2  Afteii 
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After  this  expedition,  the  power  of  the  Por- 
tugucfe  was  fo  firmly  edabfilhed  in  the  Arabian 
and  Pcrfian  gulphs,  and  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
that  they  began  to  think  of  extending  their  con- 
quefts  into  the  eaitern  parts  of  Afia. 
ThePor-  ^i^^  ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  is  eighty  leagues 
tviguefe  long,  and  thirty  at  it's  greateft  breadth,  firfl:  pre- 
demem  at'  ^^ntcd  itfclf  to  Albuquerque.  In  the  mod  remote 
Ceylon,  ages  of  antiquity,  it  was  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Taprobane.  We  have  no  accounts  tranfmitted 
to  us  of  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone.  All 
that  hiitory  relates  worthy  of  remark  is,  t^at  the 
laws  were  formerly  holden  in  fuch  refpe6:  there, 
that  the  monarch  was  under  the  fame  obligation 
of  obferving  them  as  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjects. 
If  he  violated  them,  he  was  condemned  to  death  ; 
with  this  mark  of  diftinclion,  however,  that  he 
did  not  fuffer  in  an  ignominious  manner.  He 
was  denied  all  i-ntercourfe,  all  the  comforts  and 
fupports  of  life ;  and,  in  this  kind  of  excommu- 
nication miferably  ended  his  days. 

Iff  the  people  knew  their  own  prerogatives, 
this  culfom,  anciently  obferved  in  Ceylon,  would 
flill  fubfift  in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  while  the 
fubje6t  only  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  whatever 
title  he  may  give  himfelf,  he  will  be  no  more 
than  a  flave.  The  law  is  nothing,  unlefs  it  be  a 
fword,  ading  indifcriminately  upon  the  head  oi 
every  individual,  and  ftriking  off  every  thing  that 
rifcs  above  the  horizontal  direction  in  which  it 
moves.  The  law  has  no  authority,  unlefs  that 
authority  be  extended  over  all  without  exception; 
for  in  the  fight  of  the  law,  as  in  the  fight  of  God, 
all  men  are  equal.  The  punifhment  of  an  indi- 
vidual avenges  only  the  infradion  of  the  law ; 
the  puniiliment  of  the  fovereign  avenges  the  con- 
tempt of  it.     Who  ihall  dare  bid  deiiance  to  the  i| 

law,: 
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law,  if  even  the  fovereign  cannot  do  it  with  im-  BOOK 
punity  ?  The  remembrance  of  fo  great  a  leflbn  is  ,^__^j 
perpetuated  for  ages,  and  excites  a  more  falutary 
dread  than  the  death  of  a  thoufand  other  crimi- 
nals ? 

When  the  Portuguefe  landed  in  Ceylon  they 
found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  na- 
tions, which  differed  from  each  other  in  their 
manners,  their  government,  and  their  religion. 
The  Bedas,  who  were  fettled  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  illand,  where  the  country  was  lefs  fertile, 
were  diftinguifhed  into  tribes,  which  confidered 
themfelves  as  fo  many  families  headed  by  a  chief, 
whofe  power  was  not  abfolute.  They  went  al- 
moil:  naked,  and,  upon  the  whole,  their  manners 
and  government  were  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Highlanders  in  Scotland.  Thefe  tribes,  which 
unite  for  the  common  defence,  have  always  brave- 
ly fought  for  their  liberty, and  have  never  invaded 
that  of  their  neighbours.  Their  religion  is  little 
known,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  any 
form  of  worfhip.  They  have  little  intercourfe 
w^ith  flrangers ;  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  thofe 
"who  travel  through  the  diilricl  th^y  inhabit ;  treat 
them  well,  and  fend  them  away  as  foon  as  pofTi- 
ble.  This  caution  is  partly  owen  to  the  jealoufy 
the  Bedas  entertain  of  their  wives,  which  contri- 
butes to  eftrange  them  from  all  the  world.  They 
feem  to  have  been  the  firfl:  inhabitants  of  the 
illand. 

The  fouthern  part  is  poffeffed  by  a  more  nu- 
merous and  powerful  people,  called  Cinglaffes. 
This  nation  is  polite,  in  comparifon  of  the  other. 
They  wear  clothes,  and  live  under  an  arbitrary 
government.  They  have  a  diflinclion  of  cads, 
as  well  as  the  Indians  ;  but  their  religion  is  dif- 
ferent. They  acknowledge  one  fupreme  being, 
1  and 
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BOO  Kand    in   fubordination  to  him  divinities  of  the  fc- 

^^ ^cond  and  third  order  :  all  which  have  their  priefls. 

Among  the  deities  of  the  fecond  order,  particular 
honours  are  paid  to  Buddou,  who  dcfcended  upon 
earth  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  olTice  of  mediator 
between  God  and  mankind.  The  prielts  of 
Buddou  are  perfons  of  great  confequence  in  Cey- 
lon. They  are  never  punifhable  by  the  prince, 
even  for  an  attempt  againd  his  life.  The  Cin- 
glafles  underitand  the  art  of  war.  They  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  fecurity 
their  mountains  afford  againfl  the  attacks  of  the 
Europeans,  whom  they  have  often  defeated.  Like 
all  people  who  live  in  arbitrary  dates,  they  arc 
deceitful,  felfifli,  and  full  of  compliment.  They 
have  two  languages  :  one  peculiar  to  the  people, 
the  other  to  the  learned.  Wherever  this  cuftoni 
prevails,  it  furnifhes  priefls  and  princes  with  a 
further  opportunity  of  impofing  upon  mankind. 

Both  thefe  nations  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
fruits,  the  corn,  and  the  pallure  which  abounded 
in  the  ifland.  They  had  elephants  without  num- 
ber ;  precious  ftones,  and  the  only  kind  of  cinna-r 
rnon  that  was  ever  edeemed.  On  the  northern 
coafl,  and  on  the  fifliing  coafls  which  border  up- 
on it,  was  carried  on  the  greateft  pearl  fifliery  in 
the  Eaft.  The  harbours  of  Ceylon  were  the  befl 
in  India,  and  it's  fituation  was  fuperior  to  all  it's 
other  advantages. 

It  fhould  feem  that  it  was  the  interefl  of  the 
Portuguefe  to  have  placed  all  their  flrength  in 
this  ifland.  It  lies  in  the  center  of  the  Eaft ;  and 
is  the  paiTage  that  leads  to  the  richefl;  countries.- 
It  might  have  been  well  peopled  and  fortified  with 
a  fmall  number  of  men,  and  at  a  very  little  ex- 
pence.  The  numerous  fquadrons  that  might  have 
pecn  fent  out  from  every  port  in  the  ifland  would 

have 
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have  kept  all  Afia  in  awe  ;  and  the  fliips  that  might  BOOK 
have  cruized  in  thofe  latitudes,  would  eafily  have       ^• 
intercepted  the  trade  of  other  nations. 

The  viceroy  overlooked  thefe  advantages.  He 
alfo  negle(5led  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  though 
richer  than  that  of  Malabar.  The  merchandifc  of 
the  latter  was  of  an  inferior  quality :  it  produced 
plenty  of  provifions,  a  finall  quantity  of  bad  cin- 
namon, fome  pepper  and  cardamom,  a  kind  of 
fpice  much  ufed  by  the  eaflern  people.  The 
coaft  of  Coromandel  furniflied  the  fined  cottons 
in  the  world.  It's  inhabitants,  who  for  the  mod 
part  were  natives  .of  the  country,  and  had  lefs  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Arabians  and  other  nations, 
were  the  mod  humane  and  indudrious  of  all  the 
people  in  Indodan.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  paflage  along  the  coad  of  Coromandel  towards 
the  north,  leads  to  the  mines  of  Golconda  :  and, 
moreover,  this  coad  is  admirably  fituated  for  the 
trade  of  Bengal  and  other  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Albuquerque  made 
no  fettlement  there.  The  fettlements  of  St.  Tho- 
mas and  Negapatan  were  not  formed  till  after- 
wards. He  knew  that  this  coad  was  deditute  of 
harbours,  and  inaccedible  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  when  it  would  be  impodible  for  the  fleets 
to  proted  the  colonies.  In  a  word,  he  thought 
that  when  the  Portuguefe  had  made  themfelves 
maders  of  Ceylon,  a  conqued  begun  by  his  pre- 
deceflbr  d'Almeyda,  and  afterwards  completed, 
they  might  command  the  trade  of  Coromandel,  if 
they  got  pofleflion  of  Malacca,  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt. 

The  country,  of  which  Malacca  is  the  capital  The Pnr- 
city,  is  a  narrow  tra^t  of  land,  about  a  hundred  ^"g^^^^ 

1  .,  -  T««  1  •  Conquer 

leagues  m  length.     It  joms  to  tne  contment  to-  Malacca, 
wards  the  northern  coad,  where  it  borders  on  the 

date 
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BOOK  Rate  of  Siam,  or,  more  properly,  the  kingdom  of 

^j Johor,  which  has  been  fcparated   from    it.     The 

refl:  is  furrounded  by  the  fca,  and  divided  from 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra  by  a  channel  which  is  call- 
ed the  (traits  of  Malacca. 

Natuke  had  amply  provided  for  the  happinefs 
of  the  Malays,  by  placing  them  in  a  mild,  healthy 
climate,  where  refrefliing  gales  and  cooling  dreams 
allay  the  fervour  of  the  torrid  zone :  where  the 
foil  pours  forth  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruits 
to  fatisfy  the  wants  of  a  favage  life  ;  and  where  it 
is  capable  of  anfwering,  by  cultivation,  all  the 
neceffary  demands  of  fociety ;  where  the  trees 
wear  an  eternal  verdure,  and  the  flowers  bloom 
in  a  perpetual  fucceffion  ;  where  the  moft  delicate 
and  fragrant  odours  breathing  from  aromatic 
plants,  perfume  the  air,  and  infufe  a  fpirit  of 
voluptuous  delight  into  all  living  beings. 

But  while  nature  has  done  every  thing  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Malays,  fociety  has  done  them  every 
pofTible  injury.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of 
a  tyrannical  government,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  happieft  country  in  the  univerfe  have  become 
remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  their  manners.  The 
feudal  fyitem,  firft  planted  among  the  rocks  and 
"woods  of  the  north,  had  extended  itfeif  even  to 
the  forefts  and  mild  regions  of  the  equator,  where 
every  thing  confpires  to  promote  the  enjoyment 
of  a  long  life  of  tranquillity,  which  can  only  be 
ihortened  by  a  too  frequent  and  excefliive  indul- 
gence in  pleafures.  This  enflaved  nation  is  un- 
der the  dominion  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  rather 
of  twenty  tyrants,  his  reprefentatives.  Thus  the 
defpotifm  of  a  fultan  feems  to  extend  it's  oppref- 
five  influence  to  multitudes,  by  being  divided 
among  a  number  of  powerful  vallals. 

^  Thi^. 
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This  turbulent  and  opprefTive  fcene  gave  rife  n  o  o  K. 
to  an  univerial  favagcnefs  of  manners.  In  vain  ^  ^■ 
did  heaven  and  earth  fhower  their  bleilings  upon 
Malacca  ;  thefe  blelTings  only  ferved  to  make  it's 
inhabitants  ungrateful  and  unhappy.  The  maif  crs 
Jet  out  their  fervices,  or  rather  thofe  of  their  de- 
pendents, for  hire,  to  the  beft  bidder,  regardleis 
of  the  lofs  that  agriculture  would  fuftain  for  want 
of  hands.  They  preferved  a  wandering  and  ad- 
venturous life,  either  by  fea  or  land,  to  induftrv. 
This  people  had  conquered  a  large  Archipelago^ 
well  known  in  the  Ealt  by  the  i^ame  of  the  Ma- 
lavan  Iflands.  The  numerous  colonies  that  were 
tranfplanted  thither,  carried  with  them  their  laws, 
their  manners,  their  cuftoms,  and,  what  is  fome- 
thing  remarkable,  the  foftcft  language  in  all  Afia. 

The  fituation  of  Malacca  had,  however,  made 
It  the  mofc  confiderable  market  in  India  ;  it's  har- 
bour was  conflantly  crowded  with  veilcls  either 
from  Japan,  China,  the  Philippine  and  Molucca 
iilands,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  eadern  coaii: ; 
or  from  Bengal,  Coromandel,  Malabar,  Perfia, 
Arabia,  and  Africa.  Thefe  m.crchants  carried  oil 
a  fafe  trade  among  themfelves,  or  with  the  inha- 
bitants :  the  pallion  of  the  Malays  for  plunder  had 
at  length  given  way  to  advantages  of  a  more  cer- 
tain nature  than  the  precarious  and  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs  of  piratical  expeditions. 

The  Portuguefe  were  defirous  of  having  a  fliare 
in  the  general  commerce  of  Afia.  At  firll  they 
appeared  at  Malacca  in  the  charader  of  mer- 
chants ;  but  their  ufurpations  in  India  had  ren- 
dered their  defigns  fo  much  fufpeded,  and  the 
animofity  of  the  Arabians  had  circulated  reports 
fo  much  to  their  difadvantage,  that  meafures  were 
taken  to  delfroy  them.  They  fell  into  the  fnarcs 
that  were  laid   for  them ,  feveral  of  them   were 

maffacred, 
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BOOK  maOTacred,  and  others  thrown  into  prifon.     Thofc 
^_  ^  who  efcapcd  got  back  to  their  (hips,  and  retreat- 
ed to  the  Malabar  coaft. 

Though  Albuquerque  did  not  intend  to  wait 
for  a  rupture  to  at^ord  him  a  pretence  of  feizing 
upon  Malacca,  he  was  not  difpleafed  at  this  in- 
cident, fince  it  gave  his  enterprize  an  appearance 
of  juitice  that  might  lelTen  the  odium  which  fuch 
a  (lep  mufl  naturally  have  drawn  upon  the  Portu- 
guefe  name.  As  an  imprefTion  fo  favourable  to 
his  views  might  have  been  weakened  by  delay, 
he  did  not  hefuate  a  moment  to  take  his  revenge. 
The  enemy  expeded  a  fudden  blow  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  he  appeared  before  this  place,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1 51 1,  he  found  every  thing 
in  rcadinefs  to  receive  him. 

But  formidable  as  thefe  preparations  appeared, 
there  was  a  flill  greater  obftacle,  which  for  fomc 
days  damped  the  valour  of  the  Chridian  general : 
his  friend  Araujo  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the 
firft  expedition,  and  the  enemy  threatened  to  put 
him  to  death  the  moment  the  fiege  fliould  begin, 
Albuquerque,  who  did  not  want  fenfibility,  paufed 
at  the  profpecl  of  his  friend's  danger,  when  hs 
received  the  following  billet  :  Think  of  nothing  but 
the  glory  and  advantage  of  Portugal ',  if  I  cannot 
foyjiribute  towards  your  vi^ory^  at  leaft  let  me  not  be 
the  means  of  preventing  it»  The  place  was  attack- 
ed and  carried  after  feveral  doubtful,  bloody, 
and  obflinate  engagements.  They  found  in  it 
immenfe  treafure,  va(l  magazines,  and  whatever 
could  contribute  to  the  elegances  and  pleafures  of 
life ;  and  a  fort  was  erected  there  to  fecure  the 
ccnqucft. 

As  the  Portuguefe  contented  themfclvcs  with 
the  poflelhon  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants,  who 
profciied  a  kind  of  corrupt  Mohammedifm,  and 

were 
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were  unwilling  to  lubmit  to  their  new  maflers,  B  O  O  K 
either  retired  into  the  inland  parts,  or  difperfed 
themfelves  along  the  coaft.  Having  loft  the  fpi- 
rit  of  commerce,  they  relapfcd  into  all  the  ex- 
celTes  of  their  violent  character.  Thefe  people, 
never  go  without  a  poinard,  which  they  call  crid. 
The  invention  of  this  murderous  weapon  feems  to 
have  exhaufted  all  the  powers  of  their  fanguinary 
genius.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fuch 
men  armed  with  fuch  an  initrument.  When  they 
get  on  board  a  veflel,  they  ftab  all  the  crew  at  the 
time  when  no  harm  is  fufpected.  Since  their 
treachery  has  been  known,  all  the  Europeans 
take  care  never  to  employ  a  Malayan  failor ;  but 
thefe  barbarians,  who  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
attack  the  weaker  party,  have  now  changed  this 
ancient  cuftom,  and,  animated  by  an  unaccount- 
able refolution  to  kill  or  be  killed,  come  in  boats 
with  thirty  men  to  board  our  veflels,  and  fome- 
times  fucceed  in  carrying  them  oiF:  if  they  are 
repulfed,  they  have  the  fatisfadion,  at  leaft,  of 
having  imbrued  their  hands  in  blood. 

People  who  derive  from  nature  fuch  Inflexible 
bravery,  may  be  exterminated,  but  cannot  be 
fubdued  by  force.  They  are  only  to  be  civilized 
by  humane  treatment,  by  the  allurements  of  riches 
or  liberty,  by  the  influence  of  virtue  and  mode- 
ration, and  by  a  mild  government.  They  mufl 
be  reftored  to  their  rights,  or  left  to  themfelves, 
before  we  can  hope  to  eftablifii  any  intercourfe 
with  them.  To  attempt  to  reduce  them  by  con* 
queft,  is,  perhaps,  the  lafc  method  that  fliould  be 
tried  ;  as  it  v/ill  only  increafe  their  abhorrence  of 
a  foreign  yoke,  and  difcourage  them  from  enter- 
ing into  any  focial  engagements.  Nature  has 
placed  certain  people  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean, 
like  lions  in  the  deferts,  that  they  may  enjoy  their 

liberty. 
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BOOK  liberty.  Tcmpcds,  fands,  forefts,  mountains  and 
1.  caverns,  are  the  places  of  refuge  and  defence  to 
*"  ^  ^all  independent  beings.  Civilized  nations  (liould 
take  care  how  they  invade  the  rights,  or  rouze 
the  fpirits  of  iflanders  and  favages :  as  they  may 
be  afl'ured  that  they  will  become  cruel  and  bar- 
barous to  no  purpofe  ;  that  their  ravages  will  make 
them  detefted  ;  and  that  difgrace  and  revenge  are 
the  only  laurels  they  can  expect  to  obtain. 

After  the  redu61;ion  of  Malacca,  the  kings  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  and  feveral  others,  alarmed  at  a 
conquefl  fo  fatal  to  their  independence,  fent  am- 
baifadors  to  congratulate  Albuquerque,  to  make 
him  an  offer  of  their  trade,  and  to  defire  an  alli- 
ance with  Portugal. 
Settle-  Affairs  being  in  this  fituation,  a  fquadron  was 

mentof  dctachcd  from  the  fleet  to  the  Moluccas.  Thefe 
Lu^eS^^n^'  iflands,  which  lie  in  the  Indian  ocean  near  the 
theMoiuc-equinoxial,  are  ten  in  number,  including  as  ufual 
ca  iiiands.  j-j^ofe  of  Banda.  The  largeft  is  not  more  than 
twelve  leagues  in  circumference,  and  the  others 
are  much  fmaller. 

This    duller   of  ifiands   feems   to  have  been 
'  thrown  up  by  the  fea  ;  and  may  with  reafon    be 

fuppofed  to  be  the  effect  of  fome  fubtcrraneous 
fire.  Lofty  mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  are 
loft  in  the  clouds ;  enormous  rocks  heaped  one 
upon  another ;  horrid  and  deep  caverns  ;  torrents 
which  precipitate  themfelves  with  extreme  vio- 
lence ;  volcanos,  perpetually  announcing  impend- 
ing deifruction  :  fuch  are  the  phsenomena  that 
give  rife  to  this  idea,  or  affift:  in  confirming  it. 

It  is  not  known  who  were  the  firfl  inhabitants 
of  thefe  ifiands  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Javans 
and  the  Malays  have  fucceflively  been  in  poffeffion 
of  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury they  were   inhabited  by  a  kind  of  favages, 

whofe 
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whofe  chiefs,  though  honoured  with  the  title  of  B  o  O  K. 
kings,  poilelTcd  only  a  Umitcd  authority,  totally  ^" 
depending  on  the  caprice  of  their  fubjedis.  They 
had  of  iate  years  joined  the  fupcrftitions  of  Mo- 
hanimedifin  to  thofe  of  Paganifm,  which  they 
had  profefled  for  a  confiderable  time.  Their  in- 
dolence was  exccHive,  Their  only  employment 
was  hunting  and  fifhing;  and  they  were  lirangeri 
to  all  kind  of  agriculture.  They  were  encou- 
raged in  their  inadivity  by  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  the  cocoa  tree. 

The  cocoa  tree,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
almoft  every  part  of  India,  is   a   tree  of  a   very 
beautiful  form,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty, 
and  more  commonly,  fixty  feet.     It  is  fixed  in  the 
ground  by  a  great  number  of  llender  and  fibrous 
roots.     It's  trunk,  which  has  a  trifling  bend  to- 
wards the  bafis,  is  flraight  throughout  the  reft  of 
it's    length,  of  a   cylindrical  form,  of  moderate 
thicknefs,  and   marked  with  feveral  circular  ine- 
qualities, formed  by  the  bafis  of  the  leaves  which 
have  fallen  olF  from  it.     It's  wood  is  of  fo  light 
and  fpongy  a  nature,  that   it   is  unfit  for  (hip- 
timber,  or  for  any  building  that  requires  folidity  ; 
and  the  boats  which  are  made  of  it,  are   brittle 
and  do  not  laft  long.     The  tuft   is  compofed   of 
ten  or  twelve  pinnated    leaves,  tapered    towards 
the  top,  very  broad   at  their  bafis,  and  covered, 
in  the  infant  (late  of  the  tree,  with  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  which  fieves  are  made;     Their   center 
cofta,  which   is   twelve  feet  long,  is  deeply  fur- 
rowed  on   it's  internal   furface.     The   roofs  of 
houfes  are  covered  in  with  thefe  leaves ;  and  thev 
are  ufed  in  making  umbrellas,  fails,  and  fifning- 
nets ;  the  youngelt  of  them    may  even  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  paper,  and  will  receive  the  impredion  of 
charaders  marked  with  a  pencil.     From  the  inidli: 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  this  tuft  there  arifcs  a  thick  membraneous  fpa- 
^^  .  ^^^  o^  ihcath,  convoluted,  fwelled  out  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  terminating  in  a  point.  When  this  is 
grown  to  a  certain  fize,  it  opens  on  one  fide, 
and  difplays  a  very  confiderable  panicle,  each 
£}em  of  which  bears  two  female,  and  a  greater 
number  of  male  flowers.  The  latter  have  a  calix 
with  fix  deep  divifions  and  as  many  (lamina ;  in 
the  former,  a  pifl:il  is  fubftituted  to  thefe  ftamina, 
and  this  becomes  a  fruit  of  an  oval  form,  flightly 
triangular,  and  of  more  than  fix  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  affemblage  of  feveral  fruits  upon  the 
fame  panicle,  is  called  a  clufter;  and  the  fame  tree 
yields  fucceflively  feveral  clufters  in  one  year. 

This  fruit  is  covered  with  a  bark  confilling  of 
filaments  three  fingers  thick,  and  diflinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  kayar  ;  of  which  fome  coarfe  ftufl:s 
and  ropes  for  fhips  are  made.  Underneath  it  is 
a  very  hard  nut,  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  fmall 
melon  ;  it  has  three  holes  at  one  of  it's  extremi- 
ties, and  is  fit  for  making  fmall  cups,  and  other 
domeflic  utenfils.  The  pulp  which  lines  the  in- 
fide  of  this  nut,  fupplies  a  wholefome  kind  of 
food,  from  which  is  expreifed  an  oil  very  fweet, 
when  frefh,  and  much  ufed  in  India.  But  it 
contrads  a  bitter  tafle  when  it  is  kept  long,  and 
is  then  only  proper  for  burning.  The  fediment 
that  remains  in  the  prefs,  affords  nouriihmcnt  for 
cattle,  poultry,  and  even  the  lower  kind  of  people 
in  times  of  fcarcity.  The  center  of  the  nut  is 
filled  with  a  clear,  refrefhing,  fweetifh  kind  of 
liquid,  which  fervcs  to  quench  the  thirfl  of  la- 
bouring people  both  at  fea  and  land.  In  the  old 
fruits  this  fluid  difappears,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
an  almond,  which  foon  fills  up  the  cavity,  and 
becomes  fit  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  In 
tlie  center  of  it  is  fomctimcs  found  a  llony  con- 
cretion. 
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cretion,  to  which  the  Indians   afcribe  great  vir-  BOOK 

tues  ;  they  confidcr  it  as  a  pledge  of  fuccefs,  and  ^ ^-^ 

feldom  fail  to  provide  thcmfclves  with  one,  when 
they  are  going  upon  any  enterprise. 

The  above-mentioned  advantages  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  ones  that  are  derived  from  the 
cocoa  tree.  If  the  buds  of  the  flowers  be  cut  off 
before  they  are  perfe6lly  unfolded,  a  white  liquor 
runs  from  them,  which  is  received  into  a  veflei 
fixed  to  their  extremity  ;  and  is  of  a  fweet  tafle, 
while  it  continues  frefh.  It  afterwards  turns  four, 
and  makes  good  vinegar.  When  diftilled  in  it's 
highefl  perfedion,  it  produces  a  (Irong  brandy  : 
and  boiled  with  quick-lime, yields  a  middling  kind 
of  fugar.  The  buds,  from  which  this  liquor  has 
been  drawn,  neceflarily  become  abortive ;  and 
do  not  unfold  themfelves  any  further,  becaufe 
they  have  been  deprived  of  that  fubftance  which 
was  deflined  for  the  produdllon  and  nouriflimcnt 
of  the  fruit. 

Beside  the  cocoa  tree,  the  Moluccas  produce 
a  fmgular  kind  of  palm,  which  is  called  fago. 
This  tree,  w^hich  is  common  in  the  forefts  of 
thefe  iflands,  differs  from  the  former  in  having 
longer  leaves,  a  lefs  elevated  trunk,  and  fmallcr 
fruits.  The  progrefs  of  it's  vegetation  in  the 
early  ftages  is  very  flow.  At  firft  it  is  a  mere 
fhrub,  thick  fct  with  thorns,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  come  near  it.  But  as  foon  as  it's  ftem 
is  once  formed,  it  rifcs  in  a  fhort  time  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  is  about  fix  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  imperceptibly  lofes  it's  thorns.  The 
bark  is  an  inch  thick  ;  and  all  the  infide  is  filled 
with  a  fap  which  falls  into  meal.  The  tree, 
which  feems  to  grow  merely  for  the  ufe  of  man, 
points  out  the  meal  by  a  fine  white  powder  which 
covers  it's  leaves,  and  is  a  certain  indication  of 

the 
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BOOK  the  maturity  of  tlie  lago.  It  is  then  cut  down  tp 
^  the  root,  and  favvcd  nito  fcantlings,  which  are 
'"'*''~^' divided  into  four  quarters,  for  the  ])urpofe  of  ex- 
trading  the  lap  or  meal  they  contain.  After  this 
Jub(tance  has  been  diluted  in  water,  it  is  drained 
through  a  kind  of  fieve,  which  retains  the  groiTer 
particles  ;  the  rell:  is  thrown  into  earthen  moulds, 
where  it  dries  and  hardens  for  fome  years.  The 
Indians  eat  the  iago  diluted  with  water,  and  fome- 
times  baked  or  boiled.  Through  a  principle  of 
humanity,  they  referve  the  fineft  part  of  this  meal 
for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  jelly  is  fometimes 
made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a  delicious 
flavour. 

Temperate,  independent,  and  averfe  from  la- 
bour, thefe  people  had  lived  for  ages  upon  the 
meal  of  the  fago,  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa,  whep 
the  Chinefe,  landing  by  accident  at  the  Moluccas, 
difcovered  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  with  which 
valuable  fpices  the  ancients  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted. They  were  foon  admired  all  over  India, 
from  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Perha  and 
Europe.  The  Arabians,  who  at  that  time  en- 
grofled  almofl:  all  the  trade  of  the  univerfe,  did 
not  overlook  fo  lucrative  a  part  of  it.  They  re- 
paired in  crowds  to  thefe  celebrated  iflands,  the 
produdions  of  which  they  had  already  monopo- 
lized, when  the  Portuguefe,  who  purfued  them 
every  where,  came  and  deprived  them  of  this 
branch  of  trade.  Notwithftanding  the  fchemes 
that  were  laid  to  fupplant  thefe  conquerors,  they 
obtained  permiffion  to  build  a  fort.  From  this 
time  the  court  of  Lilbon  ranked  the  Moluccas 
among  the  number  of  their  provinces,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  really  became  fo. 

While  Albuquerque's  lieutenants  were  enrich- 
ing their  coi|ntry  with  new  produdions,  that  ge- 

%  neral 
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ncral  was  engaged  in  completing  the  conquert  of  B  O  O  K 

Malabar,  which  would  have  taken  advantage  of^ ^^ 

his  abfence  to  recover  it's  liberty.  After  his  late 
fuccefs,  while  he  remained  unmolefled  in  the 
center  of  his  conquefts,  he  employed  himfelfin 
fuppreffing  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Portuguefe, 
in  eflablilhing  order  throughout  the  colonies,  and 
in  regulating  the  difcipline  of  the  army.  The 
activity,  fagacity,  wifdom,  juftice,  humanity, 
and  difmtereftednefs,  which  he  had  difplayed  in 
thefe  tranfaclions,  and  the  idea  of  his  virtues,  had 
made  fo  deep  an  imprefTion  on  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  that,  for  a  long  time  after  his  death, 
they  continued  to  repair  to  his  tomb,  to  demand 
juftice  of  him  for  the  outrages  committed  by  his 
fucceflbrs.  He  died  at  Goa  in  the  year  1515, 
without  riches,  and  out  of  favour  with  Emanuel, 
who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  entertain  fufpi- 
cions  of  his  condudl. 

If  our  aftonifhment  be  raifed  at  the  number  ofThecaufes 
Albuquerque's  victories,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  ^/.'^^V"' 
conquefts,  how  defervedly  do  thofe   brave  men  fpjrit  of 
claim  our  admiration,  whom  he  had  the  honour  ^^^'^  P^5~ 
to  command  in  thefe  expeditions!  Had  any  na-  ^^'^^^* 
tion,  before  that  period,   been  feen  to  perform 
fuch  great  actions  with  fo  fmall  a  force  ?  The 
Portuguefe,  with  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  troops, 
ftruck  terror  into  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Africa,  the  Mammelucs,  the 
Arabians,  and  all  the  eaftern  countries,  from  the 
illand  of  Ormus  to  China.     With  a  force  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  a  hundred,  they  engaged 
troops,  which,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy  of 
equal   ftrength,   would   frequently   defend   their 
lives  and  pofTeflions  to  the  laft  extremity.     What 
kind  of  men  then  mult  the  Portuguefe  have  been. 

Vol.  I,  K  and 
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BOOK  and  what  extraordinary  caulcs  niufl.  have  confpircd 
^'      ^to  produce  fucli  a  nation  of  heroes  ! 

Tfjky  had  been  at  war  with  the  Moors  near  a 
century,  when  Henry  oF  Burgundy,  with  feveral 
French  knights,  landed  in  Portugal  with  a  defign 
to  ferve  in  Calliie  under  the  famous  Cid,  whole 
reputation  had  drawn  them  thither.  The  Portu- 
guefe  invited  them  to  lend  their  afliflance  againfl 
the  infidels ;  the  knights  complied,  and  the  great- 
ell  part  of  them  fettled  in  Portugal.  Chivalry, 
which  has  contributed  as  much  as  any  other  in- 
ilitution  to  exalt  human  nature,  fubftituting  the 
love  of  glory  to  the  love  of  our  country  ;  that 
refined  fpirit,  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  bar- 
barous ages,  and  calculated  to  repair  or  lelftn  the 
errors  and  inconveniences  of  the  feudal  govern- 
ment from  whence  it  took  it's  rife,  was  then  re- 
vived on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  in  all  the  fplen- 
dour  it  had  at  it's  firft  appearance  in  France  and 
England.  The  princes  endeavoured  to  keep  it 
alive,  and  to  extend  it*s  influence,  by  eRablifli- 
ing  feveral  orders  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  ones,  and  calculated  to  infufe  the  fame 
fpirit,  which  was  a  mixture  of  heroifm,  gallantry, 
and  devotion. 

The  fovereigns  raifed^  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
(fill  higher,  by  treating  the  nobility  in  fomc  mea- 
fure  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and  by  fetting 
bounds  to  their  own  authority.  They  frequently 
called  together  the  general  a&mblyof  the  ftates, 
without  which,  properly  fpeaking,  there  can  be 
no  nation.  By  thefe  ftates  Alphonfo  was  inverted 
with  the  regal  authority  after  the  taking  of  Lif- 
bon  :  and  in  conjunelion  with  them^  his  fucceflbrs, 
for  a  long  time,  exercifed  the  power  of  making 
laws.  Many  of  thefe  laws  were  calculated  to  in- 
fpire  the  love  of  great  actions.  The  order  of  no- 
2  bility 
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bility  was  conferred  upon  thofe  who  had  diflin-BOOlC 
guifhed  rheniTclves  by  fignal  (ervices  ;  by  kilhng  ^^^-^^^^^ 
or  taking  prifoner  the  enemy's  gcneial,  or  his 
fquire :  or  by  refafing  to  purchafe  liberty,  when 
they  were  prifoners  among  the  Moors,  by  re- 
nouncing their  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
whoever  infulted  a  woman,  gave  falle  evidence, 
broke  his  promife,  or  concealed  the  truth  from  his 
fovercign,  was  degraded  frc  m  his  rank.  Has  the 
difcontinuance  of  this  cuftom  been  the  fault  of 
the  fubjecls  in  not  daring  to  tell  the  trutli  to  their 
fovereigns ;  or  the  fault  of  the  fovereigns,  in  their 
unwillingnefs  to  hear  it  ? 

The  wars  waged  by  the  Portuguefe  in  defence 
of  their  rights  and  liberty,  were  at  the  fame  time 
religious  wars.  They  partook  of  that  fierce  but 
enterprifing  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  which  the  popes 
had  difFufed  at  the  time  of  the  crufades.  The 
Portuguefe,  therefore,  were  knights  armed  in  de* 
fence  of  their  properties,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  kings,  who  were  knights  as  well 
as  themfelves.  Befide  this,  they  were  the  heroes 
of  the  crufade,  who,  while  they  defended  chrif- 
tianity,  were  fighting  for  their  country.  To  this 
maybe  added,  that  the  nation  was  fmall,  and  it's 
power  extremely  limited  ;  for  it  is  chiefly  in  little 
ftates,  expofcd  to  frequent  dangers,  that  we  find 
that  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  for  one's  country,  which 
is  utterly  unknown  in  larger  communities,  enjoy- 
ing greater  fecurity. 

The  principles  of  a6livity,  vigour,  and  a  noble 
elevation  of  mind,  which  united  in  the  charader 
of  this  nation,  were  not  ioil  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  Moors.  They  purfued  thefe  enemies  of  their 
religion  and  government  into  Africa.  They  were 
engaged  in  feveral  v/ars  with  the  kings  of  Cailile 
and  Leon  y  and  during  the  interval  that  preceded 

K  2  their 
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BOO  K  their  expeditions  to  India,  the  nobility  lived  at  a 
^-       diftance  from  cities  and  the  court,  and  preferved 
in  their  caftles  the  virtues  of  their  anceflors,  toge- 
ther with  their  portraits. 

Wpien  the  plan  of  extending  conquefl  in  Africa 
and  Afia  became  the  objed  of  attention  among 
the  PortLiguefe  ;  a  new  paflion  co-operated  with 
the  principles  jufl:  mentioned,  to  give  additional 
energy  to  the  Portuguefe  fpirit.  This  paffion, 
which,  at  firft,  would  neceflarily  exalt  all  the 
reft,  but  which  in  a  little  time  would  dedroy  the 
generous  principles  from  which  they  arofe,  was 
the  thirfi:  of  riches.  The  veiTels  were  crowded 
with  adventurers,  whofe  views  were  to  enrich 
themfelves,  to  ferve  the  (late,  and  to  make  pro- 
felites.  They  appeared  in  India  to  be  fomething 
more  than  men  till  the  death  of  Albuquerque  ; 
but  at  that  period,  riches,  which  were  the  objecl 
and  reward  of  their  conquefts,  introduced  uni- 
verfal  corruption.  The  nobler  pailions  gave  way 
to  the  pleafures  of  luxury,  which  never  fail  to 
jsnervate  the  body,  and  to  deRroy  the  virtues  of 
the  mind.  The  weak  fuccelTors  of  the  illuftrious 
Emanuel,  and  the  men  of  indifferent  talents, 
whom  he  himfelf  fent  as  viceroys  to  India,  gra- 
dually contributed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe. 

LoP£z-SoAREZ,  however,  who  fucceeded  Al- 
buquerque, purfued  his  defigns.  He  aboliflied  a 
barbarous  cuftom  that  prevailed  in  the  country 
of  Travencor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut, 
The  inhabitants  of  this  region  confulted  forcerers 
concerning  the  deftiny  of  their  children :  if  the . 
magician  promifed  a  happy  deftiny,  they  were  fuf-^ 
fered  to  live  ;  if  he  foretold  any  great  calamities 
that  were  to  befall  them,  they  were  put  to  death,  j 
§parez  interpofed  to  preferye  thefe  children.     He 

was 
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Was  for  fome  time  employed  in  preventing  the  op-  BOOK 
pofition  with  which   the  Portugiiefe  were  threat-  v__/*^ 
cned  in  India ;  and  as  foon  as  he  was  reheved 
from  this  anxiety,  he  refolved  to  attempt   a  paf- 
fage  to  China. 

The  great  Albuquerque  had  formed  the  fame  Arrival  of 
defiixn.     He  had  met  with  Chinefe  fhips  and  mcr*  ^he  Portu- 
chants  at  Malacca,  and  conceived  a  high  opinion  china. 
of  a  nation  whofe  very  failors  had  more  politenefs,  Stateofthe 
a  better  fenfe  of  decorum,  more  good-nature  and^"^^^^*^* 
humanity,  than  were,  at  that  time,  to  be  found 
among  the  European  nobility.     He   invited  the 
Chinefe  to  continue  their  commerce  with  Malacca. 
From  them  he  procured  a  particular  account  of 
the  ftrength,  riches,  and  manners  of  their  exten- 
five  empire,  and  communicated   his   intelligence 
to  the  court  of  Portugal. 

The  Chinefe  nation  was  utterly  unknown  in 
Europe.  Mark  Paul,  a  Venetian,  who  had  tra- 
velled to  China  by  land,  had  given  a  defcription 
of  it  which  was  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  It 
correfponded,  however,  with  the  particulars  fince 
tranfmitted  by  Albuquerque.  Credit  was  given 
to  the  teflimony  of  this  commander,  and  to  his 
account  of  the  lucrative  trade  that  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  this  country. 

In  the  year  1518  a  fquadron  failed  from  Lifbon 
to  convoy  an  ambaflador  to  China.  As  foon  as 
it  arrived  at  the  illands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton,  it  was  furrounded  by  Chinefe  vclTels, 
which  came  to  reconnoitre  it.  Ferdinand  Andra- 
da,  who  commanded  it,  did  not  put  himfelf  in 
any  pofture  of  defence;  he  fuffered  the  Chinefe  to 
come  on  board  ;  communicated  the  objedt  of  his 
voyage  to  the  Mandarins  that  prefided  at  Canton, 
and  fent  his  ambaflador  on  fhore,  who  was  con- 
duced to  Pekin. 

Th£ 
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BOOK      The  anibaflador  was   every  moment  prcfented 
^^      ^'       with   fome  new    wonder,  that    (truck   him  with 
amazement.     If  we  confider  the  largencfs  of  the 
towns,  the   muhitude  of  villages,  the  variety  of 
canals,  of  which  fome  are  navigable  acrofs  the 
empire,  and    others   contribute  to  the  fertility  of 
the  foil ;  the    art  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  their  productions ; 
the  fagacious  and  mild  afpcQ  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  perpetual    interchange   of  good  offices  which 
appeared  in  the  country  and  on  the  public  roads, 
and  the  good  order  preferved  among  thofe  num- 
berlefs  crowds  who  were  engaged  in  the  hurry  of 
bufmefs ;  we  fnall  not  wonder  at  the  furprife  of 
the  Portuguefe  amball'ador,  who  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  barbarous  and  ridiculous  manners 
of  Europe. 
State  of        Let  us  for  a  while  fix  our   attention  upon   a 
coTdTn^^To  F^op^^)  ^^^0  ^^ve  been  judged  of  fo  differently 
the  pane-  by  the  Europeans.     Let  us  com.pare  the  accounts 
gyrifeof  gjveri  of  them  by  their   Panegyrifts,  with  thofe 
try.  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  their  calum- 

niators ;  and  we  may  poffibly  derive  from  this 
contrafl,  fome  light  that  may  tend  to  conciliate 
thefe  contradictory  opinions.  The  hiflory  of  a 
nation  fo  well  governed,  fay  the  partifans  of  Chi- 
na, is  the  hillory  of  mankind :  the  reft  of  the 
"World  refembles  the  chaos  of  matter  before  it  was 
wrought  into  form.  After  a  long  feries  of  de- 
vaftation,  fociety  has  at  length  rifen  to  order  and 
harmony.  States  and  nations  are  produced  from 
each  other,  like  individuals,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  families  nature  brings  about  the  death  of 
fome,  and  provides  for  the  birth  of  others,  in  a 
conftant  and  regular  fucceffion :  but  in  ftates, 
this  rule  is  violated  and  defiroyed  by  the  diforders 
of  fociety,  where  it  fomctimes  happens  that  an- 
cient 
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dent  monarchies  (lifle   rifing    republics    in  their  BOOK 
births,  and  that  a  rude  and  lavage  people,  rudiing  ^^^^^^^ 
like  a  torrent,  fweep   away  multitudes   of  Hates, 
which  are  difunited  and  broken  in  pieces. 

China  alone  has  been  exempted  from  this  fa- 
tality. This  empire,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ruliian  Tartary,  on  the  fouth  by  India,  on  the 
well:  by  Thibet,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean^ 
comprehends  almoit  all  the  eadern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Afia.  It  is  eighteen  hundred 
leagues  in  circumference ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
laited  through  a  fuccefiive  feries  of  four  thoufand 
years  :  nor  is  this  antiquity  in  the  lead  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  narrow  bounds  of  our  hiftory, 
and  the  fmall  extent  of  our  kingdoms,  which  rife 
and  fall  in  a  quick  fucceflion,  are  the  confequence 
of  wars,  fuperftition,  and  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumftances  of  our  fituation.  But  the  Chinefe, 
who  are  encompafTed  and  defended  on  all  fides  by 
feas  and  deferts,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  may 
have  given  a  lading  (lability  to  their  empire.  As 
foon  as  their  coafts  and  the  inland  parts  of  their 
territories  have  been  peopled  and  cultivated,  this 
happy  nation  mud  of  courfe  have  been  the  center 
of  att  ration  to  all  the  fur  rounding  people  ;  and 
the  wandering  or  cantoned  tribes  muil  neceiTarily 
have  gradually  attached  themfelves  to  a  body  of 
men,  who  fpeak  lefs  frequently  of  the  conquefls 
they  have  made,  than  of  the  attacks  they  have 
fuflered  ;  and  are  happier  in  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing civilized  tlieir  conquerors,  than  they  could 
have  been  in  that  of  having  deilroyed  their  in- 
vaders. 

In  a  country  where  a  civilized  government  has 
been  fo  anciently  eflabliflied,  we  may  every  where 
exped:  to  fmd  ftrong  vefliges  of  the  continued 
exertions  of  incluftrv.     It'i   roadi  have  been  Ic- 

yelled 
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BOOKvclled  with  the  exaQeft  care;  and,  in  general, 
^^ ,  have  no  greater  declivity  than  is  neceflary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  watering  of  the  land,  which  the 
Chinefe  confider,  with  reafon,  as  one  of  the 
greatcfl:  helps  in  agriculture.  There  are  but  few, 
even  of  the  mofl  ufeful  trees,  becaufe  their  fruits 
would  rob  the  corn  of  it's  nourifhment.  We  can- 
not therefore  expecl  to  meet  here  with  thofe  gar- 
dens full  of  flowers,  verdant  lawns,  groves,  and 
fountains,  the  fight  of  which  is  calculated  to  ex- 
hilarate the  idle  fpedator,  while  they  fcem  con- 
cealed and  removed  from  the  public  eye,  as  if  the 
owners  were  afraid  of  fliewing  how  much  their 
amufements  had  encroached  upon  the  foil  that 
ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  fupport  of  life. 
The  land  is  not  overcharged  with  thofe  parks  or 
extenfive  forefts,  which  are  not  near  fo  ferviceable 
to  mankind  by  the  wood  they  furnifh,  as  preju- 
dicial by  preventing  agriculture  ;  and  while  they 
contribute  to  the  plcafure  of  the  great  by  the 
beads  that  range  in  them,  prove  a  real  misfortune 
to  the  hufbandman.  In  China,  the  beauty  of  a 
country-feat  confifts  in  it's  being  happily  fituated, 
furrounded  with  an  agreeable  variety  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  interfperfed  with  trees  planted  irregu- 
larly, and  with  fome  heaps  of  a  porous  flone,  which 
at  a  diftance  have  the  appearance  of  rocks  or 
mountains. 

The  hills  are  generally  cut  into  terraces,  fup- 
ported  by  dry  walls.  Here  there  are  refervoirs, 
conftructed  with  ingenuity,  for  the  reception  of 
rain  and  fpring  water.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  the  bottom,  fummit  and  declivity  of  a  hill 
watered  by  the  fame  canal,  by  means  of  a  number 
of  engines  of  a  fimple  con[tru6tion,  which  fave 
manual  labour,  and  perform  with  two  men,  what 
could  not  be  done  with  a  thoufaud  any  where  elfe. 

Thcfe 
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Thefe  heights  commonly  yield  three  crops  in  a  B  O  O  K 
year.     They  are  firft  fown  with  a  kind  of  radifh,       ^• 
which  produces   an   oil  ;  then   with  cotton,  and 
after  that  with  potatoes.     This  is   the  common 
method  of  culture  j  but  the  rule  is  not  without 
exccDtion. 

Upon  mod  of  the  mountains  which  are  incapa- 
ble of  being  cultivated  for  the  fubfiltence  of  man, 
proper  trees  are  planted  for  building  houfes  or 
(hips.  Many  of  thefe  mountains  contain  iron, 
tin,  and  copper  mines,  fufncient  to  fupply  the 
empire.  The  gold  mines  have  been  neglecled, 
either  becaufe  their  produce  did  not  defray  the 
expence  of  working  them,  or  becaufe  the  gold 
duft,  waflied  down  by  the  torrents,  was  found 
fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange. 

The  fandy  plains,  faved  from  the  ravages  of 
the  ocean  (which  changes  it's  bed  as  rivers  do 
their  courfe,  in  a  fpace  of  time  fo  exadly  propor- 
tioned to  the  difference  in  the  mafs  of  water,  that 
a  fmall  encroachment  of  the  fea  caufes  a  thoufand 
revolutions  on  the  furface  of  the  globe),  form,  at 
this  day,  the  provinces  of  Nankin  and  Tchekiang, 
which  are  the  fineft  in  the  empire.  As  the  Egyp- 
tians checked  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  the  Chineie 
have  repulfed,  reft  rained,  and  given  laws  to  the 
ocean.  They  have  re-united  to  the  continent, 
trads  of  land  wdiich  had  been  disjoined  by  thl;> 
element.  To  the  adion  of  the  univerfe  the 
Chinefe  oppofe  the  labours  of  induilry  ;  and  while 
nations,  the  mod  celebrated  in  hiftory,  have, 
by  the  rage  of  conqueft,  increafed  the  ravages 
which  time  is  perpetually  making  upon  this 
globe,  they  exert  fuch  efforts  to  retard  the  pro- 
grefs  of  univerfal  devaftation,  as  might  appear 
fupernatural,  if  they  v/ere  not  continual  and  evi- 
dent. 

To 
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BOOK  To  the  improvements  of  land,  this  nation  adds, 
^-  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  exprcfTion,  the  im- 
provement of  the  water.  The  rivers,  which  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  canals,  and  run 
under  the  walls  of  moil  of  the  towns,  prefent  us 
with  the  profpc^t  of  lioating  cities,  compofed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  boats  filled  with  people, 
who  live  condantly  upon  the  water, and  whofe  fole 
employment  is  fifhing.  The  fca  itfelf  is  covered 
with  numberlefs  vefTels,  whofe  mads,  at  a  diftance, 
appear  like  moving  forells.  Anfon  mentions  it 
as  a  reproach  to  the  filhermen  belonging  to  thefe 
boats,  that  they  did  not  give  themfelvcs  a  mo- 
ment's intermiliion  from  their  work  to  look  at  his 
ihip,  which  was  the  largeft  that  had  ever  anchor- 
ed in  thofe  latitudes.  But  this  inattention  to  an 
obje^f,  which  appeared  to  a  Chinefe  failor  of  no 
ufe,  though  it  was  in  the  way  of  his  profelTion, 
is,  perhaps,  a  proof  of  the  happinefs  of  a  people, 
who  prefer  bufmefs  to  matters  of  mere  curiofity. 

The  mode  oi  cultivation  is  by  no  means  uniform 
throughout  this  empire,  but  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  difference  of  the 
climate.  In  the  low  countries  towards  the  fouth 
rice  is  fown,  which  being  always  under  water, 
grows  to  a  great  fize,  and  yields  two  crops  in  a 
year.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  .where 
the  fituation  is  lofty  and  dry,  the  foil  produces  a 
fpecies  of  rice,  which  is  neither  fo  large,  Co  well- 
tafted,  or  fo  nourifhing  as  the  former,  and  makes 
the  hufoandman  but  one  return  in  the  year  for  his 
labour.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  fame  kinds  of 
grain  arc  cultivated  as  in  Europe :  they  grow  in 
as  great  plenty,  and  are  of  as  good  a  quality  as  in 
any  of  our  moft  fertile  countries.  From  one  end 
of  China  to  the  other,  there  arc  large  quantities 
of  vegetables,  particularly   in   the  fouth,  where, 

together 
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together  with  fifli,  they  fupply  the  place  of  mcat,B  O  o  K. 
•which  is  the  general  food  of  the  other  provinces.  '* 
But  the  improvement  of  lands  is  univerfally  un- 
derftood  and  attended  to.  All  the  different  kinds 
of  manure  are  carefully  preferved,  and  fkilfully 
diflributed  to  the  bed  advantage  ;  and  that  which 
arifes  from  fertile  lands,  is  applied  to  make  them 
ftill  more  fertile.  'This  grand  fyltem  of  nature, 
which  is  fuftained  by  dellruction  and  re-produc- 
tion, is  better  underdood  and  attended  to  in  Chi- 
na than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The   firfl    caufe  of  the  rural  oeconomy  of  the 
Chinefe,  is  that   chara«5ler  of  induifry  by  which 
thefe   people  are  particularly  diftinguifhed,  who 
in  their  nature  require   a   lefs  Ihare   of  repofe. 
Every  day  in  the  year  is  devoted  to  labour,  ex- 
cept the  firfl,  which  is  employed  in  paying  and 
receiving   vifits   among  relations  ;  and   the  lafl, 
which  is  facred  to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors. 
The  firfl  is  a  focial  duty,  the  lartcr  a  part  of  do- 
nieflic  worlliip.     In  this   nation  of  fages,  what- 
ever unites  and  civilizes  mankind  is  religion  :  and 
religion    itfclf  is  nothing   more  than  the  practice 
of  the  focial  virtues.     They  are  a  fober  and  ra- 
tional people,  who  want  nothing  more  than  the 
controul  of  civil  laws  to  make  them  jufl  :  their 
private  worfliip  confifis    in   the  love  of  their   pa- 
rents, whether  living  or  dead  ;  and  their  public 
worfhip,  in  the  love  of  labour  ;  and  that  kind  of 
labour  which  is  holden  in  the  mod  facred  vene- 
ration. 

The  generofity  of  two  of  their  emperors  is 
much  revered,  who,  preferring  the  interefls  of  the 
flate  to  thofe  of  their  family,  kept  their  own  chil- 
dren from  the  throne  to  make  room  for  men 
taken  from  the  plough.  The  Chinefe  alfo  revere 
the  memory  of  thofe  hufbandmcn,  who  fovved  the 

feeds 
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BOOK  feeds  of  the  happinefs  and  (lability  of  the  empire 
'•      .in   the   fertile   bofom  of   the  earth;  that    inex- 
haufliblc  fource    of    whatever  conduces    to   the 
nouridinient,  and  confequently  to  the  increafe  of 
mankind. 

In  imitation  of  thefe  royal  hufbandmen,  the 
emperors  of  China  become  hufbandmen  officially. 
It  is  one  of  their  public  funftions  to  break  up  the 
ground  in  the  fpring  :  and  the  parade  and  mag- 
nificence that  accompanies  this  ceremony,  draws 
together  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  They  flock  in  crowds  to  fee  their 
prince  perform  this  folemnity  in  honour  of  the 
firft  of  all  the  arts.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  fables  of 
Greece,  a  god  who  tends  the  flocks  of  a  king  ; 
it  is  the  father  of  his  people,  who,  holding  the 
plough  with  his  own  hands,  fiiews  his  children 
what  are  the  true  riches  of  the  ftate.  In  a  little 
time  he  repairs  again  to  the  field  he  has  ploughed 
himfelf,  to  fow  the  feed  that  is  moft  proper  for  the 
ground.  The  example  of  the  prince  is  followed 
in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  at  the  fame  feafons,  the 
viceroys  repeat  the  fame  ceremonies  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  numerous  concourfe  of  hufbandmen. 
The  Europeans,  who  have  been  prefent  at  this 
folemnity  at  Canton,  never  fpeak  of  it  without 
emotion ;  and  make  us  regret  that  this  feftival, 
the  political  aim  of  which  is  the  encouragement 
of  labour,  is  not  efl:ablifhed  in  our  climate,  in- 
flead  of  that  number  of  religious  feafts,  which 
feem  to  be  invented  by  idlenefs  lo  make  the  coun- 
try a  barren  wafte. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
court  of  Pekin  is  really  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
a  rural  life.  The  arts  of  luxury  are  grown  to  fo 
great  a  height  in  China,  that  thefe  tranfa6lions 
<:an  only  pals  for  mere  ceremonies.  But  the  law,  [ 
I  which.  ; 
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which  obliges  the  prince  to  fhew  this  token  of  re-B  o  o  K 
fped  to  the  profeflion  of  hufbandmen,  has  a  ten-^  _^' 
dency  to  promote  the  advantage  of  agriculture. 
The  deference  paid  by  the  fovereign  to  public 
opinions  contributes  to  perpetuate  them  ;  and  the 
influence  of  opinion  is  the  principal  fpring  that 
actuates  the  pohtical  machine. 

This  influence  is  preferved  in  China  by  con- 
ferring honours  on  all  hufbandmen,  who  excel  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  When  any  ufcful 
difcovery  is  made,  the  author  of  it  is  called  to 
court  to  communicate  it  to  the  prince ;  and  is 
fent  by  the  government  into  the  provinces,  to  in- 
flrudt  them  in  his  method.  In  a  word,  in  this 
country,  where  nobility  is  not  hereditary,  but  a 
mere  perfonal  reward,  indifcriminately  beflowed 
upon  merit ;  feveral  of  the  magiftrates,  and  per- 
fons  raifed  to  the  highefl:  employments  in  the 
empire,  are  chofen  out  of  families  which  are  folely 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 

These  encouragements  which  belong  to  the 
manners  of  the  people,  are  further  feconded  by 
the  befl:  political  inftitutions.  Whatever  is  in  it's 
nature  incapable  of  being  divided,  as  the  fea, 
rivers,  canals,  &c.  is  enjoyed  in  common,  and  is 
the  property  of  no  individual.  Every  one  has  the 
liberty  of  going  upon  the  water,  of  fifhing,  and 
hunting ;  and  a  fubjedl  who  is  in  poflTeflion  of  an 
efl:ate,  whether  acquired  by  himfelf  or  left  by  his 
relations,  is  in  no  danger  of  having  his  right  call- 
ed in  queftion  by  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the 
feudal  laws. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  taxes  is  flill  a  further  en- 
couragement to  agriculture.  Except  the  cufl:oms 
cfl:ablilhed  in  the  fea-ports,  there  are  but  two 
Hinds  of  tribute  known  in  the  empire.  The  firfl:, 
which  is  perfonal,  is  paid  by  every  citizen  from 

twenty 
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BOOK  twenty  to  fu^ty  years  of  age,  in  proportion  to  bis 
'•  income.  The  fecond,  which  is  levied  on  the  pro- 
duce oF  the  land,  amounts  to  a  tenth,  a  twentieth, 
or  a  thirtieth  part,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
foil.  There  certainly  have  been  fome  of  their 
emperors,  or  minifters,  who  have  attempted  to 
extend  and  multiply  the  taxes  ;  but  as  fuch  an 
undertaking  would  require  much  time,  and  that 
no  nvan  could  flatter  himfelf  that  he  ihould  live 
to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  it,  the  attempt  has  been  given 
lip.  Men  of  bad  principles  aim  at  immediate 
enjoyment,  while  the  virtuous  minifter  extending 
his  benevolent  views  beyond  the  prefent  genera- 
tion, contents  himfelf  with  forming  defigns,  and 
propagating  ufeful  truths  for  the  advantage  of 
pollerity,  without  cxpecling  to  fee  the  effed:  of 
them  himfelf. 

The  manner  of  levying  the  contributions  in 
China,  is  as  mild  as  the  contributions  themfelves. 
The  only  penalty  inflided  on  perfons  liable  to  be 
taxed,  and  who  are  too  flow  in  the  payment  of 
the  tribute  demanded  by  the  public,  is  to  quarter 
old,  infirm,  and  poor  people  upon  them,  to  be 
maintained  at  their  expence,  till  they  have  dif- 
charged  the  debt  due  to  government.  This  man- 
ner of  proceeding  has  a  tendency  to  awaken  pity 
and  humanity  in  the  bread  of  a  citizen,  when  he 
fees  miferable  objects,  and  hears  the  cries  of  hun- 
ger ;  inftead  of  giving  him  difguft,  and  exciting 
his  refentment  by  the  odious  perquifuions  and 
refearches  of  the  finance  as  pradifed  in  Europe, 
by  forcible  feizures  and  the  menaces  of  an  info- 
lent  foldiery,  who  come  to  live  at  difcretion  in  a 
houfe  expofed  to  the  numberlefs  extortions  of  the 
treafury. 

The  mandarins  levy  the  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  in  kind  j  and  collect  the  poll- 
tax 
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tax  in  money.  The  officers  in  the  municipal  BOOK 
towns  pay  the  whole  oi  the  produce  into  the  ^• 
public  treafury,  through  the  hands  of  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  province,  Tiie  ufe  that  is  made 
cf  this  revenue  prevents  all  frauds  in  collecting 
it ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  a  part  of  thefe  duties 
is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  magiftrates 
and  foldiers.  The  money  arifmg  from  the  fale  of 
this  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  lands  which 
has  been  expofed  to  fale,  is  never  ifi'ued  from  the 
treafury  but  in  public  exigencies.  It  is  laid  up 
in  the  magazines  againft  times  of  fcarcity,  when 
the  people  receive  what  they  had  only  lent,  as  it 
were,  in  times  of  plenty. 

It  may  naturally  be  expelled  that  a  nation,  en^ 
joying  fo  many  advantages,  would  be  extremely- 
populous  ;  efpecially  in  a  climate  where,  what- 
ever reafon  may  be  affigned  for  it,  the  women  are 
remarkably  prolific  ;  where  debauchery  is  very- 
uncommon  ;  where  the  extent  of  paternal  rights 
neceirarily  excites  the  defire  of  having  a  numerous 
progeny  ;  where  an  equality  of  fortunes  prevails, 
which  the  difference  of  conditions  renders  impof- 
iible  in  other  places ;  where  the  mode  of  living  is 
generally  Rmple,  little  expenfive,  and  tending 
alw^ays  to  the  moft  rigid  oeconomy;  where  wars 
are  neither  frequent,  nor  deitruclive;  w^here  celi- 
bacy is  prefcribed  by  the  manners  of  the  country; 
and  where  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate  prevents 
epidemic  difeafes.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  univerfe  fo  populous  as  this.  The 
population  is  indeed  carried  to  too  great  a 
height,  fmce  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
empire,  that  a  bad  harv-efi:  feldom  fails  to  produce 
an  infurrection. 

It  is  unneceiTary  to  fcarch  beyond  this  circum- 
pancc  fcr  the  rcafons  v.'hich  prevent   defpotifiu 
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BOOK  froin  making  any  advances  in  China.  It  is  cvi- 
^•_  dent  from  thefe  frequent  revolutions,  that  the 
people  are  fully  fenfible  that  a  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property,  and  fubmiffion  to  the  laws, 
are  duties  of  a  fecondary  clafs,  fubordinate  to 
the  original  rights  of  nature,  whofe  only  view, 
in  the  formation  of  communities,  has  been  the 
common  benefit  of  thofe  who  enter  into  them. 
Accordingly,  when  the  more  immediate  necefla- 
ries  of  life  fail,  the  Chinefe  ceafe  to  acknowledge 
an  authority  which  does  not  provide  for  their 
fubfidence.  The  right  of  kings  is  founded  on  the 
regard  they  pay  to  the  prefervation  of  the  people. 
Neither  religion  nor  morality  teach  any  other 
doclrine  in  China. 

The  emperor  is  well  aware,  that  he  prefides 
over  a  people  who  fubmit  to  the  laws  no  longer 
than  while  they  promote  their  happinefs.  He  is 
fenlible,  that  if  the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  which  is  fo 
common  and  epidemical  in  other  countries,  (hould 
feize  him  but  for  a  moment,  fuch  a  violent  op- 
pofition  would  be  raifed,  that  he  would  be  expel- 
led from  the  throne.  Accordingly,  finding  him- 
felf  invefled  with  the  fupreme  command  by  a 
people  who  obferve  and  criticife  his  conduct,  he 
is  far  from  attempting  to  erecl  himfelf  into  an 
objed:  of  religious  fuperflition,  which  fets  no 
bounds  to  its  authority.  He  does  not  violate  the 
facred  contrad,  by  virtue  of  which  he  holds  the 
fceptrc.  He  is  convinced  that  the  people  are  fo 
■utII  acquainted  with  their  rights,  and  know  ![o 
well  how  to  defend  them,  that  whenever  a  pro- 
vince complains  of  the  mandarin  who  governs  it, 
he  recalls  him  without  examination,  and  delivers 
him  up  to  a  tribunal,  which  proceeds  againft  him 
if  he  he  in  fault ;  but  fhould  he  even  prove  inno- 
cent, he  is  not  reinitated  in  his  employment ;  for 

even 
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even  the  circumdancc  of  its  having  been  poflibleB  o  O  K 
for  him  to  excite  the  refcntment  of  the  people,  is  ^  !• 
imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  He  is  confidered  as 
an  ignorant  tutor,  who  attempts  to  deprive  a  fa- 
ther of  the  love  his  children  bear  him.  This  com- 
pliance, which,  in  other  countries,  would  nourilh 
perpetual  difcontent,  and  occafion  an  infinite 
number  of  intrigues,  is  not  attended  with  any  in- 
convenience in  China,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
naturally  difpofed  to  be  mild  and  juft,  and  the 
conllitution  of  the  ftate  is  fo  ordered,  that  it's 
delegates  have  fcldom  any  rigorous  commands  to 
execute. 

This  obligation  the  prince  is  under  of  being 
juft,  tends  to  make  him  more  wife  and  intelli- 
gent. He  is  in  China  what  we  wifh  to  make 
princes  in  all  countries  believe  they  are,  the  idol 
of  his  people.  It  ihould  feem  that  the  manners 
and  laws  of  this  country  have  mutually  confpired 
to  eftablifh  this  fundamental  principle,  that  China 
IS  a  family  of  which  the  Emperor  is  the  patriarch* 
It  is  not  as  a  conqueror,  or  a  legiflator,  that  he 
holds  his  authority  ;  but  as  a  father :  it  is  by  this 
tie  that  he  governs,  rewards,  and  puniflies.  This 
pleafing  fentiment  gives  him  a  greater  (hare  of 
power,  than  the  tyrants  of  other  nations  can  pof- 
iibly  derive  from  the  number  of  their  troops,  or 
the  artifices  of  their  minifiers.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  eflecm  and  affedion  the  Chinefc 
have  for  their  emperor  ;  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  for 
their  common,  their  univerfal  father. 

This  public  veneration  is  founded  upon  tliat 
"^hich  is  eftablifhed  by  private  education.  In 
China,  the  father  and  mother  claim  an  abfolu^e 
right  over  their  children  at  every  period  of  life, 
even  when  raifed  to  the  higheit  dignity.  Paternal 
authority  and  filial  aflfection  are  the  fprings  of  this 
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BOOK  empire  :  they  regulate  the  manners,  and  are  the 
^_  tie  that  unites  the  prince  to  his  fubjeds,  the  fub- 
jcds  to  their  prince,  and  the  citizens  to  one  an- 
other. The  Chinefe  government,  by  the  gradual 
perfedtion  it  has  acquired,  has  been  brouglit  back 
to  that  point  from  which  all  other  governments 
feem  to  have  finally  and  irrevocably  degenerated  ; 
to  the  patriarchal  government,  which  is  that  of 
nature  itfelf. 

This  fublime  fyflem  of  morals,  which  for  fo 
many  ages  has  contributed  to  the  profperity  of  the 
Chinefe  empire,  would,  however,  probably  have 
experienced  an  infenfible  change,  if  the  chimeri- 
cal diftindions  allowed  to  birth  had  dellroyed  that 
original  equality  eftablifhed  by  nature  among  man- 
kind, and  which  ought  only  to  give  way  to  fuperior 
abilities  and  fuperior  merit.  In  all  the  dates  of 
Europe,  there  are  a  fct  of  men  who  alTume  from 
their  infancy  a  pre-eminence  independent  of  their 
moral  character.  The  attention  paid  them  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth,  gives  them  the  idea 
that  they  are  formed  for  command  ;  they  foon 
learn  to  confider  themfelves  as  a  difTm6l  fpecies, 
and  being  fecure  of  a  certain  rank  and  llation, 
take  no  pains  to  make  themfelves  worthy  of  it. 

This  inftitution,  to  which  we  owe  fo  many  in- 
diiferent  minifters,  ignorant  magiftrates,  and  bad 
generals,  is  not  ellabliflied  in  China,  where  nobi- 
lity does  not  defcend  by  hereditary  right.  The 
fame  any  citizen  acquires,  begins  and  ends  with 
himfelf.  The  fon  of  the  prime  minifler  of  the 
empire  has  no  advantages  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  but  thofe  he  may  have  derived  from  na- 
ture. The  rank  of  nobility  is  fometimes  conferred 
upon  the  anceflors  of  a  man  who  has  done  fignal 
fervices  to  his  country;  but  this  mark  of  diftinc- 
tion,  which  is  merely  pcvfonal,  dies  with  it's  pof- 
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feflbr,  and  his  children  derive  no  other  advantajreB  O  o  K 
from    it  than    the   memory  and   example  of  his       ^ 
virtues. 

In  confequence  of  this  perfect  equality,  the 
Chinefe  are  enabled  to  eftablifli  an  uniform  fyftem 
of  education,  and  to  inculcate  correfpondent  prin- 
ciples. It  is  no  diiiicult  talk  to  perfuade  men  who 
are  upon  an  equal  footing  by  birth,  that  they  are 
all  brethren.  This  opinion  gives  them  every  ad- 
vantage which  a  contrary  idea  would  make  them 
lofe.  A  Chinefe,  who  iliould  abftract  himielf 
from  this  common  fraternity,  w^ould  become  a 
folitary  and  miferable  being,  and  wander  as  a 
ftranger  in  the  heart  of  his  country. 

Instead  of  thofe  frivolous  diftindions  which 
are  allotted  to  birth  in  almofl  every  other  coun- 
try, the  Chinefe  fubftitute  real  ones,  founded  en- 
tirely on  perfonal  merit.  A  fet  of  wife  and  intel- 
ligent men,  who  are  honoured  with  the  title  of 
the  learned  mandarins,  devote  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  all  fciences  necelTary  to  qualify  them  for 
the  adminifi ration  of  public  affairs.  None  can  be 
admitted  into  this  refpedlable  fociety,  who  are 
not  recommended  by  their  talents  and  know- 
ledge ;  for  riches  give  no  claim  to  this  privilege. 
The  mandarins  them.felves  fix  upon  proper  perfons 
to  affociate  v/ith  them  ;  and  their  choice  is  always 
the  refult  of  a  (Irid  examination.  There  are  dif- 
ferent claifes  of  mandarins,  the  fucceffion  to  which 
is  regulated  bv  merit,  and  not  bv  fenioritv. 

From  this  body  of  mandarins,  the  emperor, 
according  to  a  cuftom  as  ancient  as  the  empire, 
ele^ls '  miniflers,  magidrates,  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  officers  of  every  denomination  who 
are  called  to  any  employment  in  the  flate.  As 
his  choice  can  only  fall  upon  men  of  tried  abi- 
lities, the  welfare  of  the,  people  is  always  lodged 
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B  O  O  Kin  the  hands  of  thofe  who  are  worthy  of  fuch 
^       a  truft. 

In  confequcnce  of  this  inflitution,  no  dignity  is 
hereditary  except  that  of  the  crown  ;  and  even 
that  does  not  always  devolve  on  the  eldeft  fon  ; 
but  on  him  whom  the  emperor  and  the  council  of 
mandarins  judge  moll  worthy.  By  this  method, 
a  fpirit  of  virtuous  emulation  prevails  even  in  the 
imperial  family.  The  throne  is  given  to  merit 
alone,  and  it  is  alligncd  to  the  heir  only  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  abilities.  The  emperors  rather 
chufe  to  look  for  a  fucceflbr  in  a  different  family, 
than  to  intrud  the  reins  of  government  to  un- 
ikilful  hands. 

The  viceroys  and  magi  ft  rates  enjoy  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  par- 
take of  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  ;  and  any 
miftakes  in  their  adminiftration  meet  with  the 
fame  indulgence  that  is  Ihewn  to  thofe  of  the  fu- 
preme  legiflator.  They  have  not  that  tendency 
to  fedition  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  world* 
In  China  there  is  no  fet  of  men  to  form  or  ma- 
nage a  fadion  ;  as  the  mandarins  have  no  rich  and 
powerful  family  connexions,  they  can  derive  no 
lupport  but  from  the  crown,  and  their  own  wif- 
dom.  They  are  trained  up  in  a  way  of  thinking 
that  infpires  humanity,  the  love  of  order,  benefi- 
cence, and  refpe^l  for  the  laws.  They  take  pains 
to  inculcate  thefe  fentiments  into  the  people,  and 
fecure  their  attachment  to  every  law,  by  pointing 
out  to  them  it's  ufeful  tendency.  The  fovereign 
paffes  no  edi6i:  that  does  not  convey  fome  moral 
or  political  inffrudion.  The  people  neceffarily 
become  acquainted  with  their  interefts,  and  the 
meafures  taken  by  government  to  promote  them;^ 
and  the  better  informed  they  are,  the  more  likelyj 
t^iey  will  be  to  remain  quiet. 
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Superstition,  which  excites  difturbanccs  in  b  O  O  K 
all  other  countries,  and  either  ellabliihes  tyranny,  ^• 
or  overthrows  government,  has  no  influence  in 
China.  It  is  tolerated,  injudicioufly,  perhaps, 
by  the  laws  :  but,  at  lead,  it  never  makes  laws  it- 
felf.  No  perfon  can  have  any  fliare  in  the  govern- 
ment who  does  net  belong  to  the  clafs  of  literati, 
who  admit  of  no  fuperftition.  The  bonzes  are 
not  allowed  to  ground  the  duties  of  morality  upon 
the  doctrines  of  their  feds,  nor  confequently  to 
difpenfe  with  them.  If  they  impofe  upon  fome 
part  of  the  nation,  their  artifices  do  not  zfftdi 
thofe  whofe  example  and  authority  are  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  the  ftate. 

Confucius,  in  whofe  adions  and  difcourfcs 
precept  w^as  joined  to  example,  vvhofe  memory  is 
equally  revered,  and  whofe  do6lrine  is  equally 
embraced  by  all  claiTes  and  feds  whatfoevcr,  w*as 
the  founder  of  the  national  religion  of  China. 
His  code  contains  a  fyftem  of  natural  law,  which 
ought  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  religions,  the 
rule  of  fociety,  and  ftandard  of  all  governments. 
He  taught,  that  reafon  was  an  emanation  of  the 
Deity ;  and  that  the  fupreme  law  confifted  in  the 
harmony  between  nature  and  reafon.  The  reli- 
gion that  runs  in  oppofuion  to  thefe  two  guides  of 
human  life,  does  not  come  from  heaven. 

As  the  Chinefe  have  no  term  for  God,  they  fay 
that  heaven  is  God.  But^  fays  the  emperor  Chang- 
chi,  in  an  edid  publiflied  in  1710,  it  is  71  ot  to  th.e 
*uifible  and  material  hea'ven  that  we  offer  our  facri- 
Jices,  but  to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  Thus  atheifm, 
though  not  uncommon  in  China,  is  not  publicly 
profefTed.  It  is  neither  the  charaderiflic  of  a 
fed,  nor  an  objed  of  perfecution  j  but  is  tole- 
rated as  well  as  fuperftition. 

The 
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BOOK  The  emperor,  who  is  fole  pontiff,  is  likewifc 
*'  the  judge  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  as  the  na- 
tional  worlhip  was  made  for  the  government,  not 
the  government  for  it ;  and  as  both  were  defigned 
to  be  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  fociety  ;  it  is  nci- 
ther  the  intereft  nor  inclination  of  the  fovereign 
to  employ  the  combination  of  authority  lodged  in 
his  hands,  for  the  purpofes  of  oppreffion.  If  on 
the  one  hand  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
hierarchy  do  not  prevent  the  prince  from  making 
an  ill  ufe  of  abfolute  authority  ;  he  is  more  pow- 
erfully reftrained  on  the  other,  by  the  general  in- 
fluence of  the  national  manners. 

Any  attem.pt  to  change  thefe  manners  would 
be  attended  with  the  greateft  difficulty,  becaufe 
they  are  inculcated  by  a  mode  of  education  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  bed  we  are  acquainted  with.  The 
Chinefe  do  not  make  a  point  of  inftrufting  their 
children  till  they  are  five  years  old.  They  are 
then  taught  to  write  words  or  hieroglyphics, 
which  reprefcnt  fenfible  objeds,  of  which  at  the 
fame  time  they  endeavour  to  give  them  clear 
ideas.  Afterwards,  their  memory  i«  ftored  with 
fententious  verfes  containing  precepts  of  morali- 
ty, vi^hich  they  are  taught  to  reduce  to  pradlice. 
As  they  advance  in  years  they  are  inftrudled  in 
the  philofophy  of  Confucius.  This  is  the  manner 
of  education  among  the  ordinary  ranks.  The 
children  who  may  afpire  to  ports  of  honour,  be- 
gin in  the  fame  manner ;  but  intermix  other 
fiudies  relative  to  human  condu6l  in  the  different 
ftations  of  life. 

In  China,  the  manners  take  their  complexion 
from  the  laws,  and  are  prefervsd  by  common 
ufage,  which  is  likewife  prefcribed  by  the  laws. 
The  Chigefe  have  a  greater  number  of  precepts, 
relating  to  the  mofl  common  adions,  than  any 

other 
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other  people  in  the  world.     Their  code  of  polite- b  o  o  K 
nefs  is  very  voluminous;  the  lowefl  citizen  is  iu-^      ^• 
11  ru died  in  it,  and  obferves  it  with  the  fame  cx- 
acbnefs  as  the  mandarins  and  the  court. 

The  laws  in  this  code,  like  all  the  reft,  are 
formed  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  the  opinion  that 
China  is  but  one  great  family,  and  of  promoting 
that  regard  and  mutual  affedlion  in  the  citizens, 
which  is  due  to  each  other  as  brethren.  Thcfe 
rights  and  cuftoms  tend  to  preferve  the  manners. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  ceremonies  are  fubftituted  for 
fentiment ;  but  how  often  are  they  the  means  of 
reviving  it !  They  compofe  a  krnd  of  conftant 
hom^age  that  is  paid  to  virtue ;  and  is  calculated 
to  engage  the  attention  of  youth.  This  homage 
preferves  the  refpecl  due  to  virtue  herfelf ;  and  if 
it  fometimes  leads  to  hypocrify,  it  encourages  at 
leaft  a  laudable  zeal.  Tribunals  arc  ereded  to 
take  cognizance  of  tranfgreilions  againft  cuftom  ; 
as  well  as  to  punifh  crimes,  and  reward  merit. 
Mild  and  moderate  punifhments  are  infiidled  upon 
crimes,  and  virtue  is  diftinguiflied  by  marks  of 
honour.  Honour  is  therefore  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  aduate  the  Chinefe  government :  and 
though  it  be  the  leading  one,  it  operates  more 
llrongly  than  fear,  and  more  feel3ly  than  af- 
fedion. 

Under  the  influence  of  fuch  inftitutions,  China 
muft  be  the  country  in  the  whole  world,  where 
men  are  mod  humane.  Accordingly,  the  huma- 
nity of  the  Chinefe  is  confpicuous  on  thofe  occa- 
fions,  where  it  fliould  feem,  that  virtue  could 
have  no  other  objedt  but  juftice  ;  and  that  juftice 
could  not  be  executed  without  feverity.  Their 
prifoners  are  confined  in  neat  and  commodious 
apartments,  where  they  are  well  taken  care  of, 
cvea  to  the  moment  when  they  fuffer.  It  fre- 
quently 
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BOOK  qucntly  happens,  that  the  only  punifliment  in^ 
'•  tiicled  on  a  rich  man  amounts  to  no  more  than 
obliging  him,  for  a  certain  time,  to  maintain  or 
clothe  lome  old  men  and  orphans  at  his  own  cx- 
pence.  Our  moral  and  political  romances  form 
the  real  hiflory  of  the  Chincfe,  who  have  regulated 
all  the  adions  of  men  with  fuch  an  cxa6l  nicety, 
that  they  have  fcarcely  any  need  of  fentiuient. 
Yet  they  do  not  fail  to  cultivaic  the  latter,  in  order 
to  give  a  proper  eftimation  to  the  former. 

The  Ipirit  of  patriotifm,  that  fpirit,  without 
which  Hates  are  mere  colonies,  and  not  nations, 
is  Rronger,  perhaps,  and  more  active  am.ong  the 
Chinefe,  than  it-  is  found  in  any  republic.  It  is 
common  to  fee  them  voluntarily  contributing 
their  labour  to  repair  the  public  roads  :  the  rich 
build  places  of  flielter  upon  them  for  rhe  ufe  of 
travellers ;  and  others  plant  trees  there.  Such 
actions,  which  are  proofs  of  dr  beneficent  huma- 
nity rather  than  an  oflentation  of  generofity,  arc 
far  from  being  uncommon  in  China. 

There  have  been  tim.es,  when  they  have  been  ■ 
frequent,  and  others,  when  they  have  been  lefs 
fo  ;  but  the  corruption  which  was  the  caufe  of  the 
latter,  brought  on  a  revolution,  and  the  manners 
of  the  people  were  reformed.  They  lufFered  by 
the  late  invafipn  of  the  Tartars  :  they  are  now 
recovering,  in  proportion  as  the  princes  of  that 
victorious  nation  lay  afide  the  fupcrititions  of  their 
own  country,  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  na-  \ 
^ion  they  have  conquered  ;  and  in  proportion  as : 
they  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  books,' 
which  the  Chinefe  call  canonical. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  we  fee  the  amiable 
charader  of  this  nation  entirely  revived  ;  that  fra- 
ternal, and  kindred  principle  ;  thofe  enchanting 
an4  fecial  ties,  whicrh  foften  the  manners  of  the 

people- 
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people,  and  attach  them  inviolably  to  the  laws.  BOOK. 
political  errors  and  vices  cannot  take  deep  root  in  ^' 
a  country  where  no  perfons  are  ever  promoted  to 
public  employments,  but  fuch  as  are  of  the  fecb 
of  the  learned,  whofe  fole  occupation  is  to  in- 
ftru6t  themfelves  in  the  principles  of  morality  and 
government.  As  long  as  real  knowledge  (liall  be 
holden  in  eftimation,  as  long  as  it  fliall  continue 
to  lead  to  public  honours,  there  will  exift  among 
the  people  of  China  a  fund  of  rcafon  and  virtue, 
which  will  not  be  found  among  other  nations. 

It  mud,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  improvements,  which  de- 
pend upon  theories  that  are  in  the  lead  compli- 
cated, arc  not  fo  far  advanced  there,  as  might 
naturally  be  expelled  from  that  ancient,  a^live, 
and  diligent  people,  who  have  fo  long  had  a  clue 
to  them.  But  this  circumftance  is  not  inexplica- 
ble. The  Chinefe  language  requires  a  long  and 
laborious  (tudy,  fcarcely  to  be  comprehended 
wihin  the  term  of  a  man's  life.  The  rights  and 
ceremonies  which  they  obferve  upon  every  occa- 
fion,  afford  more  exercife  for  their  memory  than 
their  fenfibility.  Their  manners  are  calculated  to 
check  the  impulfes  of  the  foul,  and  weaken  it's 
operations.  Too  afliduous  in  the  purfuit  of  what 
is  ufeful,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  launching 
out  into  the  extenfive  regions  of  imagination.  An 
excelfive  veneration  for  antiquity,  makes  them 
the  flaves  of  whatever  is  eftablilhed.  All  thefe 
caufes  united,  muff  neceffarily  have  (lifled^  among 
the  Chinefe,  the  fpirit  of  invention.  It  requires 
ages  with  them  to  bring  any  thing  to  perfection  ; 
find  whoever  reflecls  on  the  (late,  in  w^hich  arts 
and  fciences  were  found  among  them  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  mufl  be  convinced  of  the  extra-^ 
prdinary  antiquity  of  their  empire. 

Ihf 
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BOOK  The  low  flate  of  learning,  and  of  the  fine  arts 
'•  in  China,  may  perhaps  be  further  owen  to  the 
very  perfedion  of  it's  government,  and  fyfiem  of 
policy.  This  paradox  has  it's  foundation  in  rea- 
Ibn.  Where  the  fludy  of  the  laws  holds  the  firft 
rank  in  a  nation,  and  is  rewarded  with  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  adminiflration,  inftead  of  a  pod  in  an 
academy ;  where  learning  is  applied  to  the  regu- 
lation of  manners,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic weal  ;  where  the  fame  nation  is  exceedingly 
populous,  and  requires  a  conftant  attention  in  it's 
learned  members  to  make  fubfilfence  keep  an 
equal  pace  with  population  ;  where  every  indivi- 
dual, befide  the  duties  he  owes  to  the  public, 
which  take  a  confiderable  time  to  be  well  under- 
flood,  has  particular  duties  arifmg  from  the  claims 
of  his  family  or  profeilion  :  in  fuch  a  nation,  the 
fpeculative  and  ornamxcntal  parts  of  fcience  can- 
not be  expelled  to  arrive  at  that  height  of  fplen- 
dour  they  have  attained  in  Europe.  But  the  Chi- 
nefe,  who  are  only  our  fcholars  in  the  arts  of 
luxury  and  vanity,  are  our  mafters  in  the  fcience 
of  good  government.  They  can  teach  us  the 
art  of  increafing  population,  not  that  of  deftroy- 
ing  it. 

One  of  the  arts  in  which  the  Chinefe  have  made 
the  lead  progrefs,  is  that  of  war.  It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that  a  nation,  whofe  whole  conduct, 
like  that  of  infants,  is  influenced  by  ceremonies, 
precepts,  and  cuftoms  either  of  private  or  public 
inftitution,  mud  confequently  be  pliant,  mode- 
rate, and  inclined  to  tranquillity  both  at    home 

and  abroad.     Reafon   and   reflection,  while  thev 

'J 

cherifh  fentiments  like  thefe,  leave  no  room  for 
that  enthufiafm,  which  conditutes  the  hero  and 
the  warrior.  The  fpirit  of  humanity,  which  they 
imbibe   in  their  tender  years,  makes  them  look 

with 
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with  abhorrence  on  thofe  fanguinary  fcenes  of  ra-  B  O  O  K 
pine  and  mailacre,  that  are  fo  familiar  to  nations  v^^L.. 
of  a  warhke  turn.  With  fuch  difpofitions,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  Chinefe  are  not  warriors  ? 
They  have  foldiers  without  number,  but  totally 
undifciplined,  except  in  the  fingle  article  of  obe- 
dience, and  which  are  (till  more  deficient  in  mili- 
tary manotuvrcs  than  in  courage.  In  their  wars 
with  the  Tartars,  the  Chinefe  knew  not  how  to 
fight,  and  only  Hood  to  be  killed.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  government,  their  country,  and 
their  laws,  may  fupply  the  w-ant  of  a  warlike  fpi- 
rit,  but  will  never  fupply  the  want  of  good  arms, 
and  military  (kill.  When  a  nation  has  found  the 
art  of  fubduing  it's  conquerors  by  it's  manners, 
it  has  no  occafion  to  overcome  it's  enemies  by 
force  of  arms. 

Is  there  a  man  who  can  look  with  fo  much  in- 
diiference  upon  the  happinefs  of  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  human  race,  as  not  to  wifli  that 
the  flate  of  China  were  really  fuch  as  we  have 
been  reprefenting  it  ?  Let  us,  however,  attend  to 
what  thofe  perfons  have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjed, 
who  think  themfelves  warranted  in  entertaining  a 
contrary  opinion. 

In  order  to  judge,  fay  thefe  people,  of  a   na- State  of 
tion,  equally  clofed  on  all  fides,  fmce  foreigners  ^Jl-di^^f' 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  it,  and  the  natives  the  ac- 
are  prohibited  from  going  out  of  it,  it  is  necef- *^.^^"^^^  ®^ 
fary  to  fet  out  from  fome  principles,  which  how-  niators  of" 
ever  uncertain  they  may  be,  are  Hill  received   as  t';at  em- 
found  principles.     Thefe  (hall   be   the  very  fads  ^^^' 
that  are  alleged  by  the  panegyriifs  of  China.  We 
ihall   take   them  for    granted,  without    entering 
into  a  difcuffion  of  them  ;  and  we  fhall  only  draw 
the  conclufiong  that  are  necelTarily  derived  fron'^ 
them, 

I.  China 
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BOOK      1.  Chin'a  enjoyed,  or  was  under  the  calamity 

'•       of  an  inimenfe  ])opulation,  when  it  was  conquer- 

"^^'''^^ed  by  the  Tartars ;  and  it  is  concluded,  from  the 

clrcumilancc  of  the  laws  having  been  adopted  by 

the  conqueror,    that  they    mult  have  been  wife 

laws. 

T'his  fubmifTion  of  the  Tartars  to  the  Chinefc 
government,  docs  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  proof 
of  it's  excellence.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  great  bodies  Ihould  give  the  law  to  little 
ones ;  and  this  rule  is  obferved  in  morality  as  well 
as  in  philofophy.  H  we  therefore  compare  the 
li umber  of  the  conquerors  with  that  of  the  van- 
quilhed  people,  we  fhall  find  that  to  one  Tartar 
there  were  fifty  thoufand  Chinefe.  Is  it  pofliblc 
that  one  individual  Ihould  alter  the  cuftoms, 
manners,  and  legiflation  of  fifty  thoufand  men  ? 
Befides,  how  could  it  happen  otherwife  than  that 
thefe  Tartars  fhould  have  adopted  the  Chinefc 
laws,  when  they  had  none  of  their  own  to  fubiti"' 
tute  to  them  ?  The  circumftances  v/hich  this  ex- 
traordinary revolution  moil  confpicuoufly  difplays, 
are  the  cowardice  of  the  nation,  and  it's  indif- 
ference for  it's  mafters,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl 
itriking  charaderiitics  of  the  ilave.  Let  us  pro-* 
ceed  to  confider  the  population  of  China. 

2.  FroiM  time  immemorial  agriculture  has  been 
honoured  in  China  :  this  is  a  fact  upon  which  all 
are  agreed.  Every  country  addided  to  hufban- 
dry,  and  which  enjoys  a  long  continuance  of 
peace  ;  which  does  not  experience  any  bloody 
l[^evolutions ;  which  is  neither  oppreiTed  by  tyran- 
|iv,  nor  cxpofed  to  devaftation  by  the  difeafes  of 
the  climate  ;  and  where  we  fee  the  laborious  ci- 
tizen collecting  in  the  plain  a  balket  full  of  earth, 
carrying  it  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  co-^ 
vering  the  naked  point  of  a  reck  with  it,  and 
2,  keeping 
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keeping  it  in  it's  fituation  by  little  palifades  ;  facli  BOOK, 
a  country  muit  iniallibly  abound  with  inhabitants.  * 
Would  thefe  inhabitants  indeed  employ  theni- 
i'elves  in  extravagant  labours,  if  the  plain  IVoni 
which  they  have  gathered  this  fmall  parcel  of 
land,  were  uncultivated,  deferted,  and  abandon- 
ed to  the  firft  man  who  might  be  defirous  of  pof- 
fefling  it  ?  If  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  extend 
thcmfclves  into  the  country,  would  they  remain 
cluflered  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cities  ?  The  empire  of  China  is  therefore  very 
well  peopled  in  all  it's  parts. 

The  country  is  interfered  by  a  great  number 
of  canals ;  which  would  be  ufelefs,  if  they  did 
not  cltablifli  a  frequent  and  necelTary  communi- 
cation between  one  place  and  another.  What 
can  thefe  things  imply,  unlefs  it  be  a  great  deal 
of  internal  motion,  and  confequently  a  verycon- 
fiderable  degree  of  population  ? 

Every  country  fubfifting  by  hufbandry,  where 
dearths  are  frequent,  and  where  thofe  dearths 
occafion  the  infurredion  of  thoufands  of  men ; 
where,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  infurredions,  more 
crimes  and  murders  are  committed  ;  and  there 
are  more  conflagrations  and  more  pillaging,  than 
would  take  place  on  the  irruption  of  a  band  of 
favages;  and  where,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  of  the 
famine  and  the  revolt  is  over,  the  adminiftratiou 
abftains  from  purfuing  the  criminal :  fuch  a  coun- 
try certainly  contains  a  greater  number  of  inha- 
bitants than  it  can  fubfifl.  Would  not  the  Chi- 
nefe  be  the  moil  abiurd  of  all  people,  if  the  ac- 
.cidental  want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  proceeded 
from  their  neglc6l,  cither  in  cultivating  their 
land,  or  in  providing  for  their  fubfiftence  ?  But 
China,  an  immenfe  and  fertile  country,  fo  well 
cultivated,  and  fo  admirably  governed,  is  not  the 

Icfs 
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BOOK  Icfs  expofed  to  this  fort  of  calamity.  It  mufl 
therefore  contain  ten  times,  twenty  times  as  many 
inhabitants,  as  it  does  acres  of  land. 

Every  country,  in  which  the  attachment  of 
parents  to  their  oifspring,  a  fentiment  fo  natural 
that  it  is  common  to  man  and  brutes,  is  totally 
difregardcd,  and  in  which  the  children  are  mur- 
dered, flifled,  or  expofed,  without  incurring  the 
refentment  of  the  public,  has  either  too  many 
inhabitants,  or  is  occupied  by  a  race  of  men 
different  from  any  other  on  the  furface  of  the 
globe.  This,  however,  is  what  is  pradlifed  in 
China;  and  to  deny  or  to  invalidate  this  fact, 
would  be  to  throv/  the  veil  of  uncertainty  upon 
all  the  reft. 

But  there  is  flill  another  phsenomenon  which 
more  particularly  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
cefTiv^  population  of  China,  and  this  is,  the  little 
progrefs  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made  there, 
in  proportion  to  the  extreme  length  of  time  they 
have  been  cultivated.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry  has 
flopped  juft  at  that  point,  where  ceafmg  to  be 
ufeful,  it's  refearches  begin  to  be  mere  objects  of 
curiofity.  There  is  more  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  invention  of  the  moft  trifling  practical 
art,  than  from  the  moft  fublime  difcovery  which 
fhould  be  only  the  work  of  genius.  The  man 
who  knows  how  to  cut  up  a  piece  of  gauze  to 
the  beft  advantage,  would  be  in  higher  eftima- 
tion  than  he  who  fliould  refolve  the  moft  difficult 
problem  in  philofophy.  In  this  country  that 
queftion  is  more  particularly  repeated,  which  we 
hear  too  frequently  among  ourfelves  :  What  is  the 
2ife  of  all  this  f  I  afk  whether  this  fpirit  of  tran- 
quillity, fo  contrary  to  the  natural  difpofition  of 
man,  who  is  always  inclined  to  go  beyond  what 
he   already  knows,  can  be  otherwife  explained, 

than 
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than  by  a  degree  of  population  which  prohibits  BOOK. 
idlenefs   and   the   fpirit   of  contemplation,     and  ^     ^• 
which  keeps  the  nation  in   a  continual   ftate  of 
anxiety  and   attention   to    its   wants.     China   is 
therefore  the  mod  populous  region  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

This  being  granted,  doth  it  not  follow  that  it 
is  alfo  the  mod  corrupt?  Do  we  not  learn  from 
general  experience,  that  the  vices  of  fociety  are 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals  which 
compofe  it?  What  anfwer  could  be  made,  if  it 
were  to  be  affirmed,  that  the  morals  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire, 
mud  neceflarily  be  flill  more  depraved  than  in 
our  largefl  cities,  where  a  fenfe  of  honour,  at 
lead,  to  which  the  Chinefe  is  a  flranger,  adds  a 
luftre  to  virtue,  and  conceals  the  deformity  of 
vice  ? 

May  it  not  be  afked,  what  is,  and  what  mufl 
be  the  character  of  a  people,  among  whom  we 
fee,  not  unfrequently,  one  province  rufhing  upon 
another,  and  putting  all  the  inhabitants  to  death, 
without  mercy  and  wdth  impunity  ?  Can  the 
manners  of  fuch  a  people  be  mild  ?  Is  that  nation 
to  be  efteemed  civilized  or  barbarous,  invvhich 
the  laws  neither  reftrain  nor  punifh  the  expofition 
or  the  murder  of  new-born  infants  ?  Can  thefe 
people  be  faid  to  cherifh  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
fentiments  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  com- 
miferation  ?  Or  can  we  entertain  a  high  opinion 
af  their  wifdom,  when,  being  incited  by  a  con- 
:urrence  of  extraordinary  circum-dances  to  found 
:olonies,  they  have  either  not  conceived,  or  have 
iifdained  to  put  in  pradice  an  expediment  fo  fim- 
pie,  and  fo  efFedtual  agaiufl:  the  dreadful  calami- 
:ies  to  which  they  are  repeatedly  and  continually 
^xpofed?  .  ' 

So 
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BOOK  So  far,  we  cannot  form  any  high  opinion  of  the 
^'  .wifdom  of  the  Chinefe.  Let  us  fee  whether  the 
examination  of  the  conflitution  of  the  empire,  of 
the  conducl:  of  the  fovereign  and  his  minilters,  oi 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned,  and  of  the  manners 
of  the  people,  will  contribute  to  infpite  us  with 
a  more  fublime  idea  of  it. 

3.  A  SERIOUS  writer,  who  is  not  among  the  crowd 
that  admires  the  wifdom  of  the  Chinefe,  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  the  cudgel  is  the  fovereign  of  China. 
According  to  this  ludicrous,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fagacious  idea,  I  imagine  there  would  be 
fome  difficulty  in  perfuading  us  that  a  nation,  in 
which  man  is  treated  as  beads  are  in  other  places, 
can  have  the  lead  tincture  of  thofc  delicate  and 
fufceptible  manners  that  prevail  in  Europe,  where 
an  injurious*  word  is  expiated  with  blood ;  and 
where  even  a  threatening  gefture  is  revenged  by 
death.  The  Chinefe  muft  be  of  a  very  pacific  and 
forbearing  difpofition.  So  much  the  better,  fay 
our  antagonifts. 

The  fovereign  of  China  is  however  confdered, 
obeyed^  and  refpe^ed  as  the  father  of  his  fub- 
jeils.  In  our  turn  we  fliall  fay,  fo  much  the 
worfe.  This  is  indeed  a  certain  proof  of  the 
humble  fubmillion  of  the  children ;  but^  not  of 
the  goodnefs  of  the  father.  The  bed  expedient 
to  precipitate  a  nation  into  the  mod  abject  date 
of  llavery,  from  which  it  never  can  recover,  is  to 
confccrate  the  title  of  defpot,  by  adding  that  of 
father  to  it.  Such  monders  are  rarely  to  be  meti 
with  any  where,  as  children  who  dare  lift  up  their 
hands  againd  their  parents  ;  but  in  defiance  of  the] 
authority  of  the  laws,  which  has  fet  limits  to  pa- 
ternal authority,  we  find,  unfortunately,  that  pa- 
rents who  treat  their  children  ill,  are  a  fpecies  of 
monders   too  commonly  met  with   every  vvhefe. 

Thcj 
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The  cliild  never  calls  his  father  to  account  Tor  his  BOOK.' 
condiK^t ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjcd,  which  is  ^^"j 
ever  in  danger,  if  the  fovereign  be  fcreened  from 
every  kind  of  inquiry,  by  his  infinitely  refpeda- 
ble  title  of  father,  will  become  annihilated  under 
a  defpot,  who  fhall  not  allow  the  leaft  invefliga- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  his  adminiftration. 

We  may  perhaps  miftake,  but  the  Chinefe  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  bent  under  the  yoke  of  a  double 
tyranny  ;  of  paternal  tyranny  in  a  family,  and  of 
civil  tyranny  in  the  empire.  From  whence  we 
might  venture  to  conclude,  that  they  are  the  moft 
mild,  the  mod  infinuating,  the  moil  refpedful, 
the  mofl  timid,  the  moft  abje6i:,  and  leaft  dan- 
gerous of  all  Haves  ;  unlefs  we  fuppofe  an  excep- 
tion to  have  been  made  in  their  favour,  to  the 
experience  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  ages.  What, 
is  the  effed  of  paternal  defpotifm  amongft  us  ? 
The  marks  of  ontward  refpecl,  joined  to  a  fecrct 
and  inefFeftual  hatred  againft  our  fathers.  What 
has  been,  and  what  is  ftill  the  effeft  of  civil 
defpotifna  in  all  nations  ?  Meannefs  and  the  total 
extinction  of  every  virtue.  If  things  have  taken 
another  turn  in  China,  let  us  be  informed  in  what 
manner  this  miracle  has  been  accompliihed. 

It  is  alleged,  t/je  Emperor  is  well  aware  that  he 
prejides  over  a  people  who  fnhmit  to  the  laws  no 
longer  than  while  they  promote  their  happinefs.  Is 
there  any  difference  between  the  Chinefe  and  the 
European  upon  this  point  ?  He  is  fe7ifible^  that  if 
the  fpirit  of  tyranny  Jhould  fei-ze  him  but  for  a  mo^ 
7nent^  he  would  be  in  danger  of  being  expelled  from 
the  ihrone.^-Do  not  ancient  and  modern  hiftorics 
prefent  us  with  inftances  of  this  juft  and  terrible 
punifhment  ?  And  what  effed  have  they  pro- 
duced ?  Will  it  be  faid,  that  a  Chinefe  is  more 
impatient  of  opprcHion  than  an  Engliihman  or  a 

VoL»  I.  '  M  French- 
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BOOK  Frenchman  ;  or  that  China  has  never  been,  is 
^^  not  at  prcfent,  and  never  will  be  hereafter  go- 
verned by  any  but  the  molt  accomplifhed  Mo- 
narchs  ?  What  abfurdities  are  wc  not  made  to 
adopt  by  our  blind  veneration  for  antiquity  and 
for  diflant  regions  !  Mercy,  firmnefs,  application, 
knowledge,  the  love  of  the  people  and  jullice,  are 
qualities  which  nature  only  beftows,  even  fepa- 
rately,  upon  a  few  diflinguifhed  mortals  ;  and 
there  is  not  any  one  in  whom  they  are  not  un- 
fortunately more  or  lefs  weakened  by  the  danger- 
ous pofTcfTion  of  the  fupreme  power.  It  has  there- 
fore been  refervcd  to  China  alone,  to  cfcape  this 
curfe  which  has  begun  with  all  focieties,  and  will 
laft  as  long  as  they  do. 

Certainly.  For  there  is  a  tribunal  conjlantly 
fubjtjiing  by  the  fide  of  the  throne^  which  keeps  an 
exad  and  fevere  account  of  the  emperor'* s  actions. -^ 
Does  not  the  fame  kind  of  tribunal  exift  in  all 
countries  ?  Are  monarchs  unacquainted  with  it? 
or,  do  they  fear  or  refped  it  ?  The  difference  be- 
tween our  tribunal  and  that  of  China,  is,  that 
our's,  being  compofed  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation,  cannot  be  corrupted  ;  while  that  of  the 
Chinefe  conlifts  only  of  a  fmall  number  of  learned 
men.  Mod  fnigularly  fortunate  country,  where 
the  hiflorian  is  neither  pufillanimous,  nor  fervile^, 
nor  open  to  fedudion ;  and  where  the  prince, 
who  has  the  power  to  order  the  hand  or  head  of 
his  hiilorian  to  be  cut  off,  turns  pale  with  fear, 
as  foon  as  the  writer  takes  up  his  pen  !  There 
have  never  been  any  except  good  kings,  who  have 
ftood  in  awe  of  the  judgment  of  their  cotempora- 
ries,  and  of  the  cenfure  of  poflerity. 

Accordingly,  the  fcvereigns- of  China  are  vif^ 
tuous^  jujr,  refolute^  and  enlightened* — What,  all  of 
them  v/ithout  exception  ?  We   may  kowever  rea- 

fon^bly 
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fonably  prefume,  that  the  Imperial  palace  of  China  BOOK 

does   not  differ  from  the  palace  of  the  fovereign  , |" 

in  ail  other  countries.  It  is  one  fingle  dwelling 
in  the  midfl  of  the  numberlefs  habitations  of  the 
fubjeds :  that  is  to  fay,  that  when  genius  or  vir- 
tue happen  to  fall  once  from  heaven  direQly  upon 
the  houfe  of  the  ruler,  they  mufl:  neceifarily  fall 
one  hundred  thoufand  times  upon  the  fide  of  it. 
But  perhaps  this  law  of  nature  does  not  hold  in 
China  as  it  does  in  Europe,  where  we  fhould 
cdeem  ourfelvcs  too  fortunate,  if,  after  a  good 
king  fhall  have  ten  bad  fuccellbrs,  there  iliould 
arife  one  to  referable  him. 

But  the  fovereign  authority  in  China  is  limited. — 
Where  is  it  not  ?  Or,  in  what  manner,  and  by 
whom  is  it  limited  in  China  ?  If  the  barrier  that 
proteds  the  people  be  not  thick  fet  with  lances, 
fwords  and  bayonets  turned  againft  the  bread,  or 
againlt  the  facred  head  of  the  paternal  and  defpotic 
emperor,  we  Ihould  be  apprehenfive,  though  per. 
haps  without  reafon,  that  this  barrier  in  China 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  large  cobweb  upon 
which  the  image  of  Juftice  and  Liberty  may  have 
been  painted,  while,  through  it's  tranfparency, 
the  quick-fighted  man  may  readily  difcern  the 
hideous  form  of  the  defpot.  Have  there  been  a 
great  number  of  tyrants  depofed,  imprifoned,  fen- 
tenced,  and  put  to  death  there  ?  Does  the  public 
fcaffold  continually  dream  with  the  blood  of  the 
fovereigns  ?  Why  have  not  thcfe  events  taken 
place  ? 

Why  ?  Becaufe  the  Chinefe  government y  by  a  fe-^ 
ries  of  revolutions^  has  been  brought  back  to  that 
ftate^  from  which  all  other  nations  have  receded^  the 
patriarchal  government, — Let  us  obfcrve,  under 
favour  of  our  antagonifts,  that  the  patriarchal  go- 
vernment of  an  immenfe  region,  of  a  family  con- 

M  z  filling 
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BOOK  fifling  of  two  hundred  millions  of  individuals, 
appears  to  be  an  idea  alinofl  as  vlfionary,  as  that 
of  a  republic  extending  over  one  half  of  the  known 
world.  The  republican  form  of  government  im- 
plies a  country,  the  limits  of  which  are  fufficiently 
confined  to  admit  of  a  fpeedy  and  cafy  communi- 
cation of  the  wifhes  of  the  people  ;  as  the  patri- 
archal form  of  government  fuppofes  a  fmall  wan- 
dering nation  living  under  tents.  The  notion  of 
a  patriarchal  government  exifting  in  China  is  a 
kind  of  fpeculative  illufion,  that  would  raife  a 
fniile  in  the  emperor  and  his  mandarines, 

4.  As  the  mandarines  are  not  attached  to  any 
rich  or  poiverful  families^  the  empire  is  free  from 
commotions, — Singular  afTertions  ;  that  the  tran-  • 
quillity  of  the  empire  is  fecured  by  the  very  cir- 
jcumftance  which  feems  mofl  likely  to  difturb  it ! 
Unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  Richelieu  had  miftaken 
in  his  fyftem. of  politics,  when  he  made  it  a  rule, 
that  great  places  were  not  to  be  given  to  men  of 
low  extradion  or  fortune,  who  are  actuated  by 
j]o  other  motive  than  their  duty. 

It  is  a  fad  that  thefe  flat ef men  never  excite  any 
commotions, — Perhaps  it  may  be  equally  a  fact,  that 
they  have  no  poor  relations  to  take  care  of,  no 
flatterers  to  load  with  favours,  no  favourites  or 
iniftreffes  to  enrich  ;  and  that  they  are  equally 
fuperior  to  fedu&ion  as  to  error.  But  a  circum- 
llance  which  is  inconteflible,  is,  that  thefe  magif- '^ 
'trates  or  chiefs  of  the  law,  carry  about  with  them, 
without  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  the  marks  of  their  de-» 
gradation  and  ignominy.  What  an  opinion  can 
we  have  of  a  magiflrate  who  bears  the  banner  op 
enngn  of  his  own  difgrace,  without  being  hum-.; 
bled  by  it  ?  What  can  we  think  of  a  people,  whofe 
reverence  for  fuch  a  magiilrate  is  not  diminilh-! 
rd  ? 
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5.  After  the  fovereign  and  the  mandarin,  the  BOOK 
learned  man  prcl'ents  himfelf  to  our  examination.  '• 
This  learned  man  is  a  perfon  educated  in  a  doc- 
trine which  infpires  humanity  ;  and  who  teaches 
it  to  others.  A  man  who  preaches  the  love  of 
order,  benevolence,  and  relpedl  for  the  laws ;  and 
who  diffufes  thefe  fentiments  among  the  people, 
and  points  out  their  utility  to  them. — And  have 
we  not  in  our  fchools  and  our  pulpits,  amongfl  our 
clergy,  our  magiftrates  and  philolophers,  men 
who  may  be  reckoned  not  inferior  to  thefe  literati 
either  in  knowledge  or  in  found  morals ;  who  ex- 
ercife  the  fame  functions,  both  in  their  difcourfes 
and  in  their  writings,  in  the  capital,  in  the  great 
cities,  in  the  fmaller  towns,  in  the  villages  and 
in  the  hamlets  ?  If  the  wifdom  of  a  nation  were  to 
be  computed  by  the  number  of  it's  teachers,  no 
people  would  be  fufjerior  to  us  in  that  quality. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  empire  ;  let  us  now  defcend  to  perfons  of 
inferior  ftations,  and  take  a  curfory  view  of  the  ^i 

popular  manners.  1:=. 

6.  What  do  we  find  in  fome  works  of  morality  ^ 

tranflated  from  the  Chinefe  ?  We  find  a  fet  of  in-  : 

famous  perfons    exercifmg   the  fundions  of  the 
police  ;    the   innocent   man    condemned^  beaten^  1 

whipped,  and  thrown  into  prifon  ;  the  guilty  par- 
doned upon  payment  of  a  pecuniary  fine,  or  pu-  ^T 
nifhed,  if  the  offended  perfon  happens  to  be  the 
mod  powerful :  in  a  word,  all  our  public  and 
domeflic  vices  in  a  more  hideous  and  difgufling 
point  of  view. 

.  7.  But  we  cannot  acquire  more  juft  ideas  of 
the  popular  manners,  than  from  the  fyftem  of  edu- 
cation* In  what  mode  is  the  flate  of  infancy  ma- 
naged in  China  ?  A  child  is  obliged  to  remain 
fitting  for  hours  together,  without  the  leaft  mo- 
tion, 
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BOO  Ktion,  in  perfefl  filcnce,  it's  arms  folded  over  it's 
*•  brcaft,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  moil  profound 
thought  and  meditation*  What  effect  can  be  ex- 
pe(^>ed  from  an  habitual  practice  fo  contrary  to 
nature  ?  A  man  of  common  fenfe  would  anfwer  ; 
Taciturnity,  cunning,  falfehood,  hypocrify,  and 
all  the  train  of  vices  that  are  peculiar  to  the  cool, 
deliberate  villain.  He  would  think,  that  in  China, 
that  amiable  franknefs  which  delights  us  fo  much 
in  children  ;  that  artlcfs  ingenuoufnefs  which  dif- 
appears  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  which  en- 
gages univcrfal  confidence  in  thofe  few  perfons 
who  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  preferve  it ;  that  all 
thefe  charming  qualities,  in  a  word,  were  ftifled 
there  in  the  cradle. 

8.  The  code  of  Chinefe  politenefs  is  very  long. — 
A  man  of  common  fenfe  would  infer  from  this, 
that  politenefs  in  China  is  not  the  fimple  and  na- 
tural expreflion  of  attentive  complaifance  and 
general  good-will ;  but  merely  a  formal  etiquette  ; 
and  he  would  confider  the  cordial  appearance  of 
thofe  dirty  carmen,  who  kneel  to  each  other,  who 
embrace,  Vi^ho  addrefs  each  other  in  the  mofl  af- 
fedionate  terms,  and  who  lend  each  other  a  mu- 
tual afliftance,  as  a  kind  of  mummery  pradifed 
among  a  ceremonious  people. 

9.  There  is  a  tribunal  ejiablijhed  to  take  cogni- 
vcance  of  offences  againji  cufiom. — A  man  of  com- 
mon fenfe  would  fufped,  that  juftice  would  be 
more  properly  adminiftered  againft  thefe  trifling 
offences,  than  in  the  civil  tribunals  againft  crimes 
of  greater  magnitude  ;  and  he  would  doubt  much 
whether  the  powers  of  the  foul  could  be  exalted, 
or  the  fprings  of  genius  brought  into  adion,  un- 
der the  fhackles  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  for- 
malities. He  would  imagine,  that  a  people  de- 
voted to  ceremony,  mult  inevitably  be  narrow- 
minded  9 
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minded  ;  and  without  ever  having  lived  at  Pekin  book 
or  at  Nankin,  he  would   venture  to  aflert,  that ,      ^ 
there  is  no  countrv  in  the  world,  in  which  there 
is  lefs  regard  for  virtue,  or  more  attention  to  the 
appearances  of  it. 

10.  All  perfons  who  have  traded  with  the 
Chinefe  are  unanimous  in  declaring,  that  the  ut- 
moft  precautions  are  neceflary  to  prevent  being 
duped  by  them.  They  are  not  even  afhamed  of 
their  dilhonelty. 

A  CERTAIN  European,  in  his  firft  voyage  to 
this  empire,  bought  fome  merchandife  of  a  Chi- 
nefe, who  cheated  him  both  in  the  quality  and  the 
price.  The  goods  had  been  carried  on  board  of 
fhip,  and  the  bargain  was  completed.  The  Euro- 
pean flattered  himfeif,  that  he  might  pofTibly  move 
the  Chinsfe  by  moderate  reprefentations,  and  faid 
to    him,  ^  Chinefe^  thou  baft  fold  7ne  bad  goods ^^--^ 

*  That  may  he^  replied  the  Chinefe,  '  hut  you  muji 
^  pay*^ — *  'Thou  haji  broken  the  laws  of  jujlice,  and 
'  abufed  my  confidence.'^ — *  That   may  be^  but  you 

*  mii/i  pay,^ — ^  But  thou  art  then  no  better  than  a 

*  rogue  ^  or  a  thief' — *  That  may  be^  but  you   muft 

*  pay**-^^  What  opinion  then  muft  I  carry  back  to  my 

*  country^  of  thofe  Chinefe^  fo  celebrated  for  wifdom  f 

*  IJhall  fay^  that  you  are  a  fet  of  rafcals, — '  That 
^  may  be^  but  you  muft  pay. ^  The  European  hav- 
ing added  to  thefe  reproaches  every  injurious 
epithet  fuggefted  to  him  by  his  rage,  without  be- 
ing able  to  get  any  thing  more  than  thefe  cool 
words,  pronounced  with  deliberation  ;  '  That  may 
'  be^  but  you  muft  pay — ;'  at  length  pulled  out  his 
purfe,  and  laid  dow^n  the  money.  The  Chinefe 
then  taking  it  up,  faid  to  him :  *  European,  in^ 

*  Head  of  ilorming  againft  me  in  the  manner  you 
'  have  juft  been  doing,  would  it  not  have  been 

*  better  for  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  to  do 

I  '  '  'at 
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B  O  O  K  *  at  firll  what  you  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  at 
^'       '  lafl:  ?  For,  after  all,  what  have  you  got  by  it  ?' 

The  Chincfe,  therefore,  have  not  even  that  re- 
niaming  fenfe  of  fhame  common  to  all  profelfed 
rogues,  who  ftill  will  not  fubmit  to  be  told  that 
they  arc  fo.  They  are  confequcntly  arrived  at 
the  lait  ftage  of  depravity.  Neither  are  we  to 
imagine,  that  the  inftance  here  quoted  is  a  fin- 
gular  one  :  thefe  phlegmatic  manners  are  the  na- 
tural effecl  of  that  referve  which  is  infpired  by  the 
Chinefe  mode  of  education. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  urged,  that  the  Chinefe 
oblerve  the  rules  of  good  faith  among  themfelves, 
while  ihey  think  themfelves  free  from  this  obli- 
gation in  their  intercourfe  with  ftrangers.  This 
certainly  is  not,  becaufe  it  cannot  be.  A  man 
cannot  be  alternately  honeft  and  difhoneft.  The 
niau  who  has  made  it  a  pf  adice  to  cheat  foreign- 
ers, is  too  often  expoled  to  the  temptation  of 
cheating  his  fellow-citizcns,  to  be  able  conftantly 
to  reiiil  it. 

1 1.  But  it  may  be  obje^led,  that,  according  to 
thefe  reprefentations,  China  is  a  barbarous  coun- 
try. I  anfvver,  it  is  ftill  worfe.  The  half  civilized 
Chinefe  appear  to  me  as  favages  with  prctenfions 
to  civilization  ;  they  are  a  people  completely  cor- 
rupt, a  condition  more  wretched  than  that  of 
f;mple  and  natural  barbarifm.  The  principle  of 
virtue  may  unfold  itfelf  in  a  favage,  by  a  feries 
of  favourable  circumftances  ;  but  we  know  of  no 
circumftance,  nor  can  w^e  conceive  any  one,  ca- 
pable of  rendering  this  important  fervice  to  a 
Chinefe,  in  whom  this  principle  is  not  (litied,  but 
totally  obliterated.  To  the  depravity  and  igno- 
rance of  thefe  people,  we  may  add  their  ridiculous 
vanity.  Do  they  not  fay,  that  tbey  have  two  eyes^ 
whik  we  have  but  one^  and  that  the  reft  of  the  world    \ 

is 
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is  blind  f  This  prejudice,  their  exceflive  popula- B  O  O  K 

tion,  the  indifference  tbey  have  for  their  fovereigns,  ^ ;^' 

which  is  probably  the  confequence  of  it,  the  ob- 
flinate  attachment  they  have  to  their  cuftoms,  the 
prohibition  efiabhlhed  by  their  laws  of  going  out 
of  their  country  :  all  thefe  circumstances  mu(l  ne- 
celfarily  fix  the  Chinefe  in  their  prefent  (late, 
during  an  indefinite  courfe  of  ages.  The  man 
who  thinks  all  knowledge  centered  in  himfelf,  or 
who  defpifes  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  will  never 
learn  any  thing.  How  is  it  pollible  to  teach  wif- 
dom  to  him,  who  fuppofes  himfelf  the  only  wife 
man  ?  or,  to  improve  him,  who  efteems  himfelf 
arrived  atperfedion?  We  will  venture  to  foretell, 
that  the  (late  of  the  Chinefe  will  never  be  melio- 
rated, either  by  war,  peltilence,  famine,  or  even 
by  tyranny,  the  moft  infupportable  of  all  thefe 
calamities,  and  for  this  very  reafon  more  proper 
than  all  the  others  combined,  to  regenerate  a 
nation  by  the  violence  of  it's  oppreffion. 

12.  We  know  not  whether  the  other  nations 
of  the  univerfe  have  been  of  much  advantage  to 
t^ie  Chinefe  ;  but  of  what  fervice  have  they  been 
to  the  reft  of  the  earth  ?  It  fhould  feem  that  their 
cncomiafts  have  affeded  to  beflow  upon  them  a 
degree  of  coloffal  magnitude,  while  they  have  re- 
duced us  to  the  low  ftature  of  pigmies.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  attentive  to  fhew  them 
as  they  are  ;  and  till  they  can  bring  us  from  Pe- 
kin  works  of  philofophy  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Dc^- 
cartes  and  Locke ;  mathematical  treatifes  that 
may  be  compared  to  thofe  of  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
and  their  followers ;  pieces  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
literature,  and  erudition  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  great  writers,  and  the  depth,  graces, 
tafte  and  refinement  of  which  they  fliall  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  ;  till  they  can  produce  from  thence 

difcQurfei 
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BOOK  difcourfcs  upon  morality,  politics,  Icgiflation, 
'•  finances  or  commerce,  which  may  contain  only 
one  fingle  line  of  novelty  to  our  men  of  genius ; 
till  they  can  exhibit  vafes,  ftatues,  pictures,  mu- 
fical  inilruments,  or  plans  of  architcclurc  fit  for 
our  artills  to  confider ;  or  philofophical  inftru- 
ments  and  machines  in  which  the  inferiority  of 
our's  fhall  be  very  palpable  :  till  thefc  things,  I 
fay,  can  be  brought  to  us  from  China,  we  ihall 
retort  upon  the  Chinefe  his  own  faying,  and  wc 
ihall  tell  him,  that  he  perhaps  has  but  one  eye, 
and  that  we  have  two  :  we  (hall  carefully  avoid 
'  infulting  other  nations  which  we  may  have  left 
behind  us  in  the  career  of  fcience,  and  which  are 
deflincd,  perhaps,  to  get  beyond  us  in  fome 
future  time.  Who  is  that  Confucius  of  whom 
we  hear  fo  much  talk,  when  compared  to  Sidney 
or  Montefquieu  ? 

13.  The  Chinefe  nation  is  the  mojt  laborious  of 
any  that  is  known.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it  ;  it 
is  neceflary  they  (liould  labour,  and  that  their  la- 
bour ihould  be  renewed.  Are  they  not  condemn- 
ed to  this  from  the  dii'proportion  between  the  pro- 
duce of  their  foil,  and  the  number  of  their  inha- 
bitants r  We  may,  however,  conclude  from  hence, 
that  this  population  fo  much  boafted  of  has  it's 
limits,  beyond  which  it  becomes  a  calamity, 
which  deprives  man  of  his  natural  reft,  leads 
him  on  to  defperate  anions,  and  deftroys  in  his 
mind  the  principles  of  honour,  delicacy  and  mo- 
rality, and  even  the  fentiment  of  humanity. 

14.  And  (hall  we  ftill  perfift,  alter  all  that  has 
been  laid,  in  calling  the  Chinefe  nation,  a  people 
nf  fages  f  A  people  of  fages,  among  whom  chil- 
dren are  expofcd  and  put  to  death!  where  the 
moft  infamous  of  all  debaucheries  is  com  iron  ! 
where  man  is  mutilated  !  where  the  government 

knows 
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knows  not  how  to  prevent  or  punifh  the  crimes  BOOK 
occafioned  by  a  dearth !  where  the  merchant  ^  ^' 
cheats  both  the  foreigner  and  the  citizen  !  where 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  is  the  ultimate  point 
of  fcience  !  where,  for  a  fucceffion  of  ages,  a  cha- 
rader  and  mode  of  writing  has  been  adhered  to, 
which  is  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  common  tranf- 
adions  of  life !  where  the  infpectors  of  the  man^ 
ners  are  men  deflitute  of  honour  and  probity ! 
where  juflice  is  beyond  comparifon  more  corrupt 
than  it  is  among  the  mofl  degenerate  people! 
where  the  works  of  the  legiflator,  to  whom  all 
perfons  pay  homage,  would  not  defervc  a  reading, 
if  the  ignorance  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
were  not  an  apology  for  his  writings  !  where,  from 
the  emperor  to  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjcds,  we 
fee  nothing  more  than  a  continued  feries  of  rapa- 
cious beings  devouring  each  other !  in  a  word, 
where  the  fovereign  only  fufFers  fome  of  his  im- 
mediate dependants  to  enrich  themfelves,  in  order 
that  he  may  acquire  at  once  the  fpoils  of  the  ex- 
tortioner, and  the  title  of  avenger  of  his  people. 

15.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  do  not  doubt  it,  that 
in  China,  every  thing  which  will  not  admit  of  a 
divifion,  fuch  as  the  fea,  the  rivers,  the  canals, 
navigation,  fiihing,  and  hunting,  belongs  in 
common  to  all ;  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  this 
is  a  very  reafonable  order  of  things.  But  is  it 
poflible  that  fo  numerous  a  people  could  patiently 
have  abandoned  their  harveft  for  the  nouriihment 
of  animals?  And  if  perfons  of  high  rank  had 
arrogated  to  themfelves  the  exclufive  enjoyment 
of  the  woods  and  waters,  would  not  fuch  an  in- 
croachment  have  been  follov/ed  by  a  fpeedy  and 
juft  revenge?  Let  us  endeavour  not  to  confound 
the  laws  of  neceffity  with  the  inftitutions  of  wif- 
dom, 

16. 
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BOOK  16.  Have  not  the  Cbincfe  a  fet  of  monks  more 
^'  intriguing,  more  diflolutc,  more  idle,  and  in 
greater  number  than  ours  ?  Monks!  leeches  !  in  a 
country  where  the  molt  continued  labour  fcarce 
furniflies  the  means  of  fubfiflence  !  But^  the  gO' 
vernment  defpifes  them.  Say  rather,  that  it  ftands  in 
awe  of  them,  and  that  they  are  revered  by  the 
people. 

17.  It  might  perhaps  be  an  advantageous  cir- 
cumftance,  if  in  all  the  countries,  as  we  are  aflured 
it  is  in  China,  the  adminiflration  were  attached 
to  no  dodrine,  to  no  feet,  nor  to  any  particular 
mode  of  religious  worfliip.  This  toleration,  how- 
ever, extends  no  farther  than  to  the  religious 
fyftems  anciently  fettled  in  the  empire.  Chrifti- 
anity  has  been  profcribed  there,  either  becaufe  the 
rnyfterious  foundation  of  its  dodrine  has  dif-> 
gulled  men  of  weak  underftandings ;  or,  becaufe 
the  intrigues  of  thofe  who  propagated  it,  have 
excited  the  alarms  of  a  fufpicious  government. 

18.  In  China,  the  merit  of  the  fon  confers  the 
rank  of  nobility  on  his  fr.ther,  with  whom  this 
prerogative  ends.  This  is  an  inftitution  which 
we  cannot  but  applaud  ;  although  it  muit  be  ac-  | 
knowledged  that  the  fyftem  of  hereditary  nobility- 
has  its  advantages.  Where  (hall  we  find  the  de- 
fcendant  of  an  illuftrious  family  fo  abject,  as  not 
to  feel  the  obligations  impofcd  upon  him  by  a 
refpectable  name,  or  not  to  exert  his  efforts  to 
make  his  conduct  anfwerable  to  it?  If  we  de- 
grade the  nobleman  who  has  made  himfclf  un- 
worthy of  his  anceflors,  we  fliall  be  as  wife  upon 
this  point  as  the  Chinefe. 

19.  There  is  nothing  we  are  fo  defirous  of  as 
to  commend.  Accordingly,  we  confefs  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  prudence  in  the  mode  which  the 
Chinefe  ufe  of  puni(l)ing  a  ncgled  in  paying  the 
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taxes.     Inflead  of  fixing  in  the  houfe  of  the  deb-  B  o  O  ic 
tor  a  kt  of  fatellites  who  feize  upon  his  bed,   his  ,  ^^^   ^ 
utenfils,  his  furniture,  his  cattle,  or  his   perfon  ; 
inllead  of  dragging  him  into  prifon,   or  leaving 
him  extended  without  bread  upon  flraw  in  his  cot- 
tage, after  it  has  been  ftript  of  every  thing ;  it  is 
certainly  better  to  fentence  him  to  feed  the  poor. 
But  the   man  who  ihould  infer   the    wifdom  of 
China  from  this  excellent  cuflom  alone,  would  be 
as  inaccurate  a  logician   as    he,  who,   from  our 
cuftoms  upon  the  fame  occanon,  fliould  conclude 
that  we  were   a  barbarous  people.     The  cenfure 
which  the   Chinefe  deferve,   is  foftened   as  much 
as  poflible;   and  that  country  is  exalted  in  order 
to    depreciate    ours.     We    are  not  direftly  told 
that  we   are  mad  ;  but  it  is  declared,  without  he- 
fitation,  that  it  is  at   China  that  wifdom  dwells ; 
and  immediately  afterwards   it  is  faid,    that    ac- 
cording to  the  lad  calculation,   China  contained 
about  fixty  miUions  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.     Extravagant  panegyriils  of  China,  do  ye 
underftand  yourfelves  ?  Have  you  an  exa<5l   con- 
ception of  fuch  a  number  as  two  hundred  millions 
of  individuals  heaped  one  upon  the  other  ?   Be- 
lieve me,  you  mu(t  either  fubftrad  one-half,  or 
three-fourths  of  this  enormous  population  :  or,  if 
you  perfift  in  giving  credit  to  it,   acknowledge, 
irom  the  good  fenfe  you  poiTefs,  and  from  the 
refult  of  the  experience  that  is  fubmitted  to  your 
infpedion,  that  there  is  not,  and  that  there  can- 
Rot  be,  either  policy,  or  manners  in  China. 

20.  The  Chinefe  extends  his  benevolence  to  thefiiC"^ 
ceeding  as  ivell  as  to  the prefent  generation.  This  is 
impollible.  Children,  fond  of  the  marvelous, 
how  \ovi^  will  ve  be  amufed  with  fuch  (lories  ? 
Every  nation  which  is  conftantly  obliged  to  ftrive 
againft  want,  cannot  extend  it's  thoughts  beyond 

the 
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BOOKthe  prefcnt  moment;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
^-  honours  pubhcly  paid  to  anceftors,  ceremonies 
which  muft  excite  and  keep  up  in  the  minds  of 
men  a  faint  idea  of  fomething  beyond  the  grave, 
we  ought  to  admit  it  as  a  demonftration,  that  if 
there  be  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  fenfe  of 
immortality,  and  the  refpedt  for  pofterity,  are  ex- 
preflions  deftitute  of  meaning,  it  mud  be  in  China. 
We  do  not  perceive  that  we  carry  every  thing  to 
the  extreme,  and  that  the  only  refult  of  fuch  ex- 
travagant opinions  is  palpable  contradiction  ;  that 
an  excefiive  population  is  inconfiftent  with  good 
morals ;  and  that  we  decorate  a  depraved  mul- 
titude with  the  virtues  which  belong  only  to  a  few 
diftinguilhed  perfons. 

The  fcveral  arguments  of  the  partifans  and  of 
the  calumniators  of  China  are  now  fubmitted  to 
the  judgment  of  our  readers,  to  whom  it  is  left 
to  decide:  for  why  fhould  we  be  fo  prefumptuous 
as  to  attempt  to  dired  their  judgment  ?  If  we 
might  be  allowed  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  fliould 
fay,  that  although  thefe  two  fyftems  be  fupported 
by  refpe£table  teftimonies,  yet  thefe  authorities 
do  not  bear  the  marks  of  that  great  character  that 
requires  an  implicit  faith.  Perhaps,  in  order  to 
decide  this  matter,  we  muft  wait  till  fome  im- 
partial and  judicious  men,  and  who  are  well  verfed 
in  the  Chinefe  writing  and  language,  {hall  be 
permitted  to  make  a  long  refidence  at  the  court 
of  Pckin,  to  go  through  all  the  provinces,  to  live 
in  the  country  villages,  and  to  converfe  freely 
with  the  Chinefe  of  all  ranks. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ftate  of  China 
when  the  Portuguefe  landed  there,  as  they  had  no 
other  objc6l  in  view  than  to  draw  riches  from 
thence,  and  to  propagate  their  religion,  had  they 
found  the  beft  kind  of  government  eftabhflied 

in 
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in  this  country,  they  would  not  have  profited  by  B  o  o  K. 
it.  Thomas  Perez,  their  ambaifador,  found  the  ^  ^ 
court  of  Pekin  difpofed  to  favour  his  nation, 
the  fame  of  which  had  fpread  itfelf  throughout 
Afia.  It  had  already  attracted  the  efteem  of  the 
Chinefc,  which  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  Andra- 
da,  who  commanded  the  Portuguefe  fquadron, 
tended  flill  further  to  increafe.  He  vifited  all 
the  coafts  of  China,  and  traded  with  the  natives. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  iflued 
a  proclamation  in  the  ports  he  had  put  into,  that 
if  any  one  had  been  injured  by  a  Portuguefe,  and 
would  make  it  known,  he  fhould  receive  fatisfac- 
tion.  The  ports  of  China  were  now  upon  the 
point  of  being  opened  to  them :  Thomas  Perez 
was  juft  about  concluding  a  treaty,  when  Simon 
Andrada,  brother  to  Ferdinand,  appeared  on  the 
coafts  with  a  frefli  fquadron.  This  commander 
treated  the  Chinefe  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Portuguefe  had,  for  fome  time,  treated  all  the 
people  of  Afia.  He  built  a  fort  without  per» 
miffion,  in  the  ifland  of  Taman,  from  whence  he 
took  opportunities  of  pillaging,  and  extorting 
money  from  all  the  fliips  bound  from  or  to  the 
ports  of  China.  He  carried  oiF  young  girls  from 
the  coaft ;  he  feized  upon  the  Chinefe,  and  made 
Haves  of  them  ;  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  mod 
licentious  ads  of  piracy,  and  the  moil  fhamcful 
diffolutenefs.  The  failors  and  foldiers  under  hi<; 
command,  followed  his  example.  The  Chinefe, 
enraged  at  thefe  outrages  fitted  out  a  large  fleet : 
the  Portuguefe  defended  themfelves  courageouHy, 
and  efcaped  by  making  their  way  through  the 
enemy's  fleet.  The  emperor  imprilbned  Thomas 
Perez,  who  died  in  confinement,  and  the  Portu- 
guefe nation  was  banifhed  from  China  for  fome 
years.     After  this,  the  Chinefe  rciaxed,  and  gave 
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BOOK  pcrmifiion  to  the  Portiiguefe  to  trade  at  the  port 

^^ ^'       ofSancian,    to  which    place    they  brought    gold 

^^  ^from  Africa,  Ipices  from  the  Molucca  iflands,  and 
from  Ceylon  elephants  teeth,  and  fome  precious 
[tones.  In  return  they  took  filks  of  every  kind, 
china,  gums,  medicinal  herbs,  and  tea,  uhich  is 
fince  become  fo  ncceflary  a  commodity  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  contented  themfclves  with  the 
huts  and  facloriesthey  had  at  Sancian,  and  the  li- 
berty granted  to  their  trade  by  the  Chinefe  go- 
vernment, till  an  opportunity  offered  of  eflablilh- 
ing  themfelves  upon  a  footing  more  folid,  and 
lefs  dependent  upon  the  mandarins,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  coafU 

A  PIRATE,  named  Tchang-fi-lao,  whofe  fuc- 
ceifes  had  made  him  powerful,  had  feized  upon  the 
ifland  of  Macao,  from  whence  he  blocked  up  the 
ports  of  China,  and  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  lay 
ficge  to  Canton.  The  neighbouring  mandarins 
bad  rccourfe  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  fliips  in 
the  harbour  of  Sancian  ;  they  baflened  to  the  relief 
of  Canton,  raifcd  the  fiege,  and  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  pirate,  whom  they  purfued 
as  far  as  Macao,  where  he  flew  himfclf. 

The  emperor  ot  China,  informed  of  the  fervice 
the  Portuguefe  had  rendered  him  on  this  occafion, 
beftowed  Macao  on  them,  as  a  mark  of  bis  gra- 
titude.    They  received  this  grant  with  joy,  and 
bnilt  a  town  which  became  very  flourifhing,  and 
was  advantageoufly  fituated  for  the  trade  they  foon 
after  entered  into  with  Japan. 
Arrival  of  •    Lv  the  year   1542,  it  happened  that  a  Portu^ 
the  Porta-  guefc  vcffel  was  fortunately  driven  by  a  florm  on- 
Japan.  '     the  coads  of  thefe  celebrated  iflands.     The  crev/ 
Religion,  were  hofpitably  received,  and  obtained  of  the  na- 
manncrs,   ^j^^^  qverv  thing  they  wanted  to  refrefli^  and  refit 
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them  for  the  fea.     When   they  arived  at   Goa,  B  o  o  K. 
they  reported  what  they  had  fecn,  and  informed  ,__^_^^ 
the  viceroy,  that  a  new  country,  no  lefs  rich  than  and  go- 
populous,  prefented  itfelf  to  the  zeal  of  the  mif-  vemment 
fionaries,    and   the    induflry    of  the    merchants,  i^ii^ndi* 
Both  milfionanes  and  merchants  embarked  with- 
out delay  for  japan. 

They  found  a  great  empire,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  mod  ancient  of  any  in  the  world,  except  that 
of  China;  it's  annals  are  not  without  a  great  mix- 
ture of  fable,  but  it  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
in  the  year  660,  Sin-chu  founded  the  monarchy, 
which  has  ever  fince  been  continued  in  the  fame 
family.  Thefe  fovcreigna  called  Dairos,  were 
at  the  fame  ^time  the  kings  and  pontiffs  of  the 
nation;  and  by  virtue  of  thefe  united  powers  got 
the  whole  extent  of  the  fupreme  authority  into 
their  hands.  The  perfon  of  the  Dairos  was  fa- 
ered,  they  were  conndered  as  the  defcendents  and 
repreientatives  of  the  gods.  The  leafl  difobe- 
dience  to  the  mod  trifling  of  their  laws,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  crime  fcarcely  to  be  expiated  by  the  fc- 
verefl  punifhment ;  nor  was  this  confined  to  the 
offender  alone,  his  whole  family  was  involved  in 
the  confeauences  of  his  crime. 

Abou  T  the  eleventh  century  thefe  princes,  who, 
no  doubt,  were  more  jealous  of  the  pleaftng  pre- 
rogatives of  priellhood,  than  of  the  troublcfome 
rights  of  royalty,  divided  the  ftate  into  feveral 
governments,  and  intruded  the  adminidration  of 
them  to  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  diftinguiflied 
for  their  knowledge  and  wifdom. 

Thus  the  ulti mated  power  of  the  Dairos  dif- 
fered a  condjerable  change.  The  affairs  of  the 
empire  were  left  to  fluctuate  at  all  adventures. 
The  redlefs  and  quick-fighted  ambition  of  their 
viceroys  took  advantage  of  this   inattention    to 
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BOOKbrlng  about  a  variety  of  revolutions.  By  dc- 
V,  grccs  they  began  to  depart  from  the  allegiance 
they  had  fworn  to  preferve.  They  made  war 
upon  each  other,  and  even  upon  their  fovercign. 
An  abfolute  independence  was  the  confcquence  of 
thefc  commotions :  fuch  was  the  ftatc  of  Japan, 
when  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe. 

The  great  iflands  of  which  this  empire  is  com- 
pofed,  being  fituated  in  a  tempelluous  climate 
furrounded  by  dorms,  agitated  by  volcanos,  and 
fubjedl  to  thofe  great  natural  events  which  imprefs 
terror  on  the  human  mind,  were  inhabited  by  a 
people  entirely  addicted  to  fuperftition,  but  di- 
vided into  feveral  feels.  That  of  Xinto  is  the 
ancient  eflablifhed  religion  of  the  country  :  it  ac- 
knowledges a  Supreme  Being, and  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  J  and  pays  adoration  to  a  multitude  of 
gods,  faints,  or  camis,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fouls 
of  great  men,  who  have  been  the  fupport  and  or- 
nament of  their  country.  It  is  by  the  authority 
of  this  religion,  that  the  Dairo,  high-priell  of  the 
gods  from  whom  he  claimed  his  defcent,  had  long 
reigned  over  his  fubjedls  with  that  defpotic  fway, 
with  which  fuperftition  governs  the  mind.  Being 
both  emperor  and  high-prieft,  he  had  rendered 
religion,  in  fome  refpeds,  ufeful  to  his  people, 
which  is  not  abfolutely  impofliblc  in  countries 
where  the  facerdotal  and  civil  power  are  united  in 
the  fame  perfon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fe6i:  of  Xinto  has 
had  the  madnefs,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft 
dangerous  to  morality,  to  fix  a  criminal  ftigma 
on  anions  innocent  in  themfelves.  Far  from 
encouraging  that  gloomy  fanaticifm  and  dread  of 
the  gods,  which  is  infpired  by  almofl:  all  other 
religions,  the  Xinto  fed  had  applied  itfclf  to  pre- 
vent, or  at  lead  to  moderate  this  diforder  of  the 
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imagination,  by  inftituting  feflivals,  which  were  B  6  o  ^ 
celebrated  three  times  in  every  month.  They  ^ 
were  dedicated  to  friendly  vifits,  feafts,  and  re- 
joicings. The  priefts  of  Xinto  taught,  that  the 
innocent  pleafures  of  mankind  arc  agreeable  to 
the  deity,  and  that  the  bed  method  of  paying 
devotion  to  the  camis  is  to  imitate  their  virtues^ 
and  to  enjoy  in  this  world  that  happinefs  they  ex- 
perience in  another.  In  confequcnc  of  this 
tenet,  the  Japanefe,  after  having  put  up  their 
prayers  in  the  temples,  which  arc  always  fituated 
in  the  midft  of  groves,  reforted  to  courtezanSj 
who  commonly  inhabited  places  confecrated  to 
love  and  devotion,  and  compofed  a  religious 
community  under  the  direction  of  an  order  of 
monks,  who  received  a  fliare  of  the  profits  ariling 
from  this  pious  compliance  with  the  dictates  of 
nature. 

The  Bud^oids  are  another  fe£l  in  Japan,  of 
which  Budzo  was  the  founder.  Their  dodtrine 
^vas  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fciSt  of  Xinto  ; 
over  which  they  hoped  to  gain  a  fuperiority  by 
the  feverity  of  their  morals.  Befidc  the  deity  of 
the  Xintoifts,  the  Budzoifts  worfhipped  an  Amida 
2  kind  of  mediator  between  God  and  mankind  ; 
as  well  as  other  mediatorial  divinities  between 
men  and  Amida.  The  profefTors  of  this  religion 
flattered  thcmfelves,  that  they  fhould  prevail  over 
the  religion  of  Xinto  by  the  multitude  of  their 
precepts,  the  cxcefs  of  their  auflerity,  their  de- 
votions and  mortifications. 

The  fpirit  of  Budzoifm  is  dreadfuh  It  breathes 
nothing  but  penitence,  excefiive  fear,  and  cruel 
feverity.  Of  all  fanaticifms  it  is  the  moil  terrible. 
The  monks  of  this  fed  oblige  their  difciples  to 
pafs  one  half  of  their  lives  in  penance,  to  expiate 
imaginary  fms  ;  and  infli6l  upon  them  the  greatefl 
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BOOK  part  oF  that  penance  themfelvcs,  with  a  tyranny 
^-  and  cruelty,  of  which  one  may  conceive  an  idea 
from  the  inquifitors  in  Spain  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  Japanefe  fathers  are  themfelves 
the  executioners  of  thefe  voluntary  vidims  to  fu- 
perftition  ;  whereas  the  inquifitors  are  only  the 
judges  of  thofe  fms  and  punifhments,  which  they 
have  themfelves  devifed  and  invented.  The  Bud- 
zoift  prielts  keep  the  minds  of  their  followers  in 
u  continual  (late  of  torture,  between  remorfe  and 
expiations.  Their  religion  is  fo  overloaded  with 
precepts,  that  it  is  not  poilible  to  obferve  them. 
They  reprefent  their  gods  as  always  offended, 
£lnd  thirfting  for  vengeance. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined,  what  effe£ls  fo 
horrible  a  fuperftition  muft  have  on  the  charader 
of  the  people,  and  to  what  degree  of  ferocity  it 
hath  brought  them.  The  lights  of  a  found  mo- 
rality, a  little  philofophy,  and  a  prudent  fyftem 
of  education  might  have  remedied  thefe  laws,  this 
government,  and  this  religion ;  which  confpire 
to  make  mankind  more  favage  in  fociety  with  his 
own  fpecies,  than  if  he  lived  in  the  woods,  and 
had  no  companions  but  the  monftcrs  that  roam 
about  the  dcferts. 

In  China,  they  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
books  of  inrtrudion,  which  contain  a  detail  of 
their  duties,  and  teach  them  the  advantages  of 
virtue.  The  Japanefe  children  are  made  to  get 
by  heart  poems  in  which  the  adions  of  their 
forefathers  are  celebrated ;  a  contempt  of  life  is 
inculcated,  and  fuicide  isfet  upas  the  mod  heroic 
of  all  actions.  Thefe  fongs  and  poems,  which 
are  faid  to  be  full  of  energy  and  beauty,  beget 
enthufiafm.  The  Chinefe  education  tends  to  re- 
gulate the  foul,  and  keep  it  in  order  :  the  Ja- 
panefe, to  inflame  and  excite  it  to  heroifm* 
I  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  guided  through  life  by  fcntiment ;  the  book 
Chinefe  bv  reafor.  and  cufioin.  ^ 

The  Chineie  aim  only  at  truth  in  their  writings, 
and  place  their  happincl's  in  a  ftate  of  tranquilHty. 
The  Japanefe  are  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
and  would  rather  fuli'er,  than  be  without  feeling. 
In  a  word,  the  Chinefe  feem  to  wifli  to  counter- 
a<5t  the  violence  and  impetuofity  of  the  foul  ;  the 
Japanefe  to  keep  it  from  finking  into  a  ftate  of 
languor  and  inactivity. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  people  of  this  cha- 
racter mu(t  be  fond  of  novelty.  The  Portuguefe 
were  accordingly  received  with  all  pollible  denion- 
ftrations  of  joy.  All  the  ports  were  open  to  them. 
All  the  petty  princes  of  the  country  invited  them 
to  their  provinces  :  each  contending  who  fhould 
give  them  the  moil  valuable  advantages,  grant 
them  the  rnod  privileges,  and  fhcw  them  the 
greatefl  civilities.  Thefe  merchants  edablidied  a 
prodigious  trade.  The  Portuguefe  carried  thither 
the  commodities  of  India  which  they  brought 
from  different  markets ;  and  Macao  ferved  as  a 
repofitory  for  their  European  goods.  Immenfe 
quantities  of  the  productions  of  Europe  and  i^-fia 
were  confumed  by  the  Dairo,  the  ufurpers  of  his 
rights,  the  nobles,  and  the  whole  nation.  But 
what  had  they  to  give  in  return  ? 

The  country  of  Japan  is  in  general  mountain, 
ous,  ftony,  and  by  no  means  fertile.  It's  produce 
in  rice,  barley,  and  wheat,  which  arc  the  only 
crops  it  admits  of,  is  not  fudlcient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  it's  numerous  inhabitants ;  who,  not- 
withftanding  their  aftivity,  forefight,  and  fruga- 
lity, mufl  perifh  with  famine,  if  the  fea  did  not 
fupply  them  with  great  quantities  of  fifh.  The 
empire  affords  no  productions  proper  for  export- 
ation ;  nor  do  the  mechanic  arts  furniih  any  arti- 
cle 
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B  O  O  Kclc  of  trade  except  works  in  fteel,  which  arc  the 

^'       befl  we  are  acquainted  with. 
'u-.r-.v'-^o      ^£^  j;  j^  not  for  the  advantages  it  derives  front 

it's  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which  arc 
the  richefl:    in  Afia,  and  perhaps   in  the    whole 
world,  Japan  could  not  fupport  it's  own  expences. 
The  Portuguele  every  year  carried   off  quantities 
of  thefe  metals,  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen m"iliicn3  of  livres*.     They  married   alfo  the 
richeft  oi   the  Japanefe  heireircs,  and  allied  them* 
felves  to  the  mod  powerful  families. 
Extent  of      With  fuch  advantages,  the  avarice,  as  well  as 
^^^^  l^^do^-'  ^^^  ambition  of  the  Portuguefe  might  have  been 
rr^inions     fatisficd.     They  Were  maflcrs  of  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
^n  l^dia,    ^Q2Ly  Arabia,  Perfia,  and    the  two  peninfulas   of 
India.     They   were  poffeffed    of   the   Moluccas, 
Ceylon,  and  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  while  their  fettle-* 
ment  at  Macao  infured  to  then\  the  commerce  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Throughout  this  immenfe  tract,  the  will  of 
the  Portuguefe  w^s  the  fupreme  law..  Earth  and 
fea  acknowledged  their  fovereignty.  Their  au- 
thority was  fo  abfolute,  that  things  and  perfons 
were  dependent  upon  them,  and  moved  entirely 
by  their  directions.  No  nation  or  private  perfon 
dared  to  make  voyages,  or  carry  on  trade,  with- 
out obtaining  their  permiffion  and  paflport.  Thofc 
who  had  this  liberty  granted  them,  were  prohibit- 
ed from  trading  in  cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper, 
timber,  iron,  Itecl,  lead,  tin,  and  arms,  of  which 
the  conquerors  referved  to  themfelves  the  exclu- 
five  benefit.  A  number  pf  valuable  articles,  by 
which  fo  many  nations  have  fmce  enriched  them- 
felves, and  which  then  bore  a  higher  price  on 
account  of  their  novelty,  were  entirely  ingrolfed 

*  Upon  an  average,  about  600,000 1, 
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by  the  Portuguefc.     In   confcquence  of  this  mo-B  O  O  K 
nopoly,  the  prices  of  the  produce  and  manufac-  ^      ^• 
tures  both  in  Europe  and  Alia  were  regulated  at 
their  difcretion. 

In  the   midd  of  fo  much  glory,  wealth,  and 
conqueft,  the  Portugucfe  had  not  negledlcd  that 
part  of  Africa,  which  lies  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  has  in  all  ages 
been  famed  for  the   richnefs  of  it's  productions. 
The  poffeflion  of  this  country  was  on   many  ac- 
counts  an    important  objedl :  the   Arabians   had 
been  fettled  there  for  feveral  ages,  and  their  num- 
bers were  greatly  increafed.     They  had  formed 
along  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  feveral  fmall  inde- 
pendent  fovereignties,    fome  of  which   m.ade   a 
confidcrable  figure,  and  almofl  all  of  them  were 
in  good  condition.     The  flourifliing  ftate  of  thcfe 
fettlements  was  owen    to  the  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  found  within  their  refpe^tive  territories,  the 
produce  of  which  enabled  them  to  purchafc  the 
commodities  of  India.     To  poflcfs  themfelvcs  of 
this  treafure,  and  to  deprive  their  competitors  of 
it,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Portugucfe  as  an  in- 
difpenfable   duty.     Agreeable   to  this   principle, 
thefc  Arabian  merchants  were  attacked,  and  with- 
out much  difficulty  fubducd,  about  the  year  1508. 
Upon  their  ruin  was  eftabliflied  an   empire,  e;C' 
tended  from  Sofala  as  far  as  Melinda,  of  which 
the  ifland  of  Mofambique  was  made  the   center. 
This  ifland  is  feparated  from  the  continent  only 
by  a  narrow  channel,  and  is  no  more  than  two 
leagues   in   circumference.     It's   port,   which  is 
excellent,  and  wants  no  advantage  but  that  of  a 
purer  air,  was  fixed  upon  as  a  place  for  the  veflcls 
of  the  conqueror  to  put  in  at,  and  as  a  ftaplc  for 
all  their  merchandife.     Here   they   ufcd   to  wait 
for  thofe  fettled  winds,  which  at  certain  times  of 
2  the 
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BOOK  the  year  blow  without  intcrmifTion  from  the  Afri- 
^^^_^^^^can  to  the  Indian  coafts,  andwhich  at  other  times 
blow  in  an  oppofite  diredion  from  the    coails  of 
India  to  tiiofc  of  Africa. 
Degenera-      These  fuccciTcs  properly  improved  might  have 
cyofthe    fQ^nied  a  power  fo  confiderable,  that  it  could  not 
guefe  in    havc  been  ihaken  ;  but  the  vices  and  folly  of  fome 
India.        of  their  chiefs,  the  abufe  of  riches  and  of  power, 
the  wantonnefs  of  victory,  the  diifance  of  their 
own  country,  changed  the  chara£ler  of  the  Portu- 
guefc.     Religious  zeal,  which  had  added  fo  much 
Force  and  adivity  to  their  courage,  now  produced 
in  them   nothing   but  ferocity.     They  made  no 
■fcruple  of  pillaging,  cheating,  and  enflaving  the 
idolaters.     They  fuppofed  that  the  Pope,  in  be- 
ilowing  the    kingdoms  of  Afia  upon  the  Portu- 
guefe  monarchs,  had   not  with-holden  the   pro- 
perty of  individuals   from  their  fubjeds.     Being 
abfolutc  mailers  of  the  eaftern  feas,  they  extorted 
a  tribute  from  the  Ihips  of  every  country ;  they 
ravaged  the  coads,  infultcd  the  princes,  and  be- 
came in  a  fhort  time  the  terror  and  fcourge  of  all 
nations. 

The  king  of  Tidor  was  carried  off  from  his 
own  palace,  and  murdered,  with  his  children, 
whom  he  had  intrufled  to  the  care  of  the  Portu^ 
guefe. 

At  Ceylon,  the  people  were  not  fuffered  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  except  for  their  new  mailers, 
who  treated  them  with  the  greatefl  barbarity. 

At  Goa  they  had  eflablifhed  the  inquifition, 
and  whoever  was  rich  became  a  prey  to  the  minif-^ 
ters  of  that  infamous  tribunal, 
^  Far  I  A,  who  was  fent  out  againfl  the  pirates 
from  Malacca,  China,  and  other  parts,  made  a 
defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Calampui,  and  plundered 
the  fepulchres  of  the  Chincfe  emperors. 

SOUZA 
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SouzA  caufcd  all  the  pagodas  on  the  Malabar  BOOK. 
coaft  to  he  deflroyed,  and  his  people  inhumanly        l- 
niaflacred   the   wretched  Indians,  who    went   to 
weep  over  the  ruins  of  their  temples. 

CoRREA  terminated  an  obftinate  war  with  tl)e 
king  of  Pegu,  and  both  parties  were  to  fwear  on 
the  books  of  their  feveral  religions  to  obfervc  the 
treaty.  Correa  fwore  on  a  colledion  of  fongs, 
and  thought  by  this  vile  ftratagem  to  elude  hig 
engagement. 

NuNo  d'Acunha  refolved  to  make  himfelf 
mafler  of  the  ifland  of  Daman  on  the  coaft  of 
Cambaya  ;  the  inhabitants  offered  to  furrender  it 
to  him,  if  he  would  permit  them  to  carry  off  their 
treafures.  This  requeft  was  refufed,  and  Nuno 
put  them  all  to  the  fword. 

Diego  de  Silveira  was  cruifing  in  the  Red 
Sea.  A  veffel  richly  laden  faluted  him.  The 
captain  came  on  board  and  gave  him  a  letter 
from  a  Portuguefe  general,  which  was  to  be  hh 
paffport.  The  letter  contained  only  thefe  words  : 
I  defire  the  captains  of  Jhips  belo7:ging  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  tofeize  upon  this  Moorijh  'veffel^  as  a  law^ 
ful  prize. 

In  a  (hort  time   the  Portuguefe  prefer ved   no 

more  humanity  or  good  faith  with  each  other  than 

with  the  natives.     Almoft  all  the    dates,  where 

they  had  the  command,  were  divided   into  fac' 

,  lions. 

A  MIXTURE  of  avarice,  debauchery,  cruelty, 
and  devotion,  prevailed  every  where  in  their 
manners.  They  had  tnoii  of  them  {cxtti  or  eight 
concubines,  Vv'hom  they  kept  to  work  with  the 
Utmoff  rigour,  and  forced  from  them  the  money 
they  earned  by  their  labour.  Such  ticatment 
of  women  was  very  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of 
chivalry. 
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BOOK  The  chiefs  and  principal  officers  admitted  to 
^j^^  their  tabic  a  multitude  of  thofc  finging  and  dan- 
cing women,  with  which  India  abounds.  Effemi- 
nacy introduced  itfelf  into  their  houfes  and  ar- 
mies. The  officers  marched  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  palanquins.  That  brilliant  courage,  which 
had  fubdued  fo  many  nations,  exifted  no  longer 
among  them.  The  Portuguefe  were  with  diffi- 
culty brought  to  tight,  except  where  there  was  a 
profpect  of  plunder.  In  a  fliort  time  the  king  ot 
Portugal  no  longer  received  the  produce  of  the 
tribute,  which  was  paid  him  by  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eaftern  princes.  This  money 
was  loft  in  its  way  from  them  to  him.  Such  cor- 
ruption prevailed  in  the  finances,  that  the  tributes 
of  fovereigns,  the  revenues  of  provinces,  which 
ought  to  have  been  immenfe,  the  taxes  levied  in 
gold,  filver,  and  fpices,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  and  iflands,  were  not  fufficient  to  keep 
up  a  few  citadels,  and  to  fit  out  the  ihipping  that 
was  neceffary  for  the  protection  of  trade. 

It  would  be  a  melancholy  circumftance  to  fix 
our  attention  upon  the  decline  of  a  nation,  that 
fhould  have  fi^nalized  itfelf  by  exploits  ufeful 
to  mankind,  that  Ihould  have  enlightened  the 
world,  or  increafed  it's  own  fplendour  and 
happinefs,  without  being  the  fcourge  of  it's 
neighbours  or  of  diftant  regions.  But  we  fhould 
confider,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
hero  who  fpills  his  blood  in  the  defence  of  his 
country,  and  a  fet  of  intrepid  robbers,  w^ho  ex- 
pofe  themfelyes  to  death  in  a  foreign  foil,  or  who 
puts  it's  innocent  and  wretched  inhabitants  to  the 
fword.  S^rve  or  die^  the  Portuguefe  ufed  info- 
lently  to  fay  to  every  people  they  met  in  their 
rapid  progrefs  marked  with  blood.  It  is  a  grate- 
ful thing  to  behold  the  downfall  of  fuch  tyranny ; 

and 
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and  a  confolation  to  exped  the  punilhment  of  B  o  o  K 
thofe  treacheries,  murders,  and  cruelties,  with  '• 
which  it  has  been  preceded  or  followed.  Far 
from  regretting  the  overthrow  of  thefe  favage 
conquerors,  I  fliould  rather  grieve  at  the  wife 
policy  of  Juan  de  Caftro,  bccaufe  it  fecmed  to 
promife  a  revival  of  that  fpirit,  which  is  called  by 
the  vulgar  the  heroifm  of  Portugal ;  and  which 
I  myfelf,  perhaps,  led  away  by  habit,  have  not 
treated  with  all  the  indignation  I  felt  at  it.  If  I 
have  been  guilty  of  this  negle(51:,  I  a(k  pardon  for 
it  of  God,  and  of  man. 

Barbarous  Europeans!  the  brilliancy  of  our 
enterprifes  has  not  impofed  upon  me,  nor  has  your 
fuccefs  prevented  me  from  feeing  the  injuftice  of 
them.  I  have  often  embarked  with  you  in  ima- 
gination, on  board  the  fliips  that  were  to  convey 
you  to  thefe  diftant  regions :  but  when  my  fancy 
has  landed  me  along  with  you,  and  that  I  have 
been  witnefs  of  your  enormities,  1  have  withdrawn 
myfelf  from  you ;  I  have  thrown  myfelf  among 
your  enemies;  I  have  taken  up  arms  againfl  you, 
and  have  imbrued  my  hands  in  your  blood.  I 
here  make  a  folemn  proteftation  of  this  ;  and  if  I 
have  ever  ceafed,  for  one  moment,  confidering 
you  as  a  multitude  of  famished  and  cruel  vul- 
tures, with  as  little  principles  of  morality  and 
confcicnce,  as  are  to  be  found  among  thefe  ra- 
pacious birds  of  prey ;  may  this  work,  and  may 
my  memory,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  I 
ihall  leave  one  behind  me,  fi nk  into  the  lowelt 
contempt,  and  become  an  objei^  of  execration  1 

Castro  was  a  man  of  much  knowledge,  con fi- Brilliant 
dering  the  age  he  lived  in.     He  pofleiTed  a  npble ^,'^^V"^- 
and  elevated  foul ;   and  the  ftudy  of  the  ancients  Canio?^ 
had  chcriflied  in  him  that  love  of  glory  and  of 
his  country,  which  was  lO  common  among  tlic 
Greeks  and  Rorqans.  ,  , 
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BOOK  In  the  beginning  of  his  wife  and  glorious  ad- 
^l^  niiniftration,  Coje-Sophar,  minifler  of  Mahmoud 
king  of  Cambaya,  had  infpircd  his  mafter  with  a 
defign  of  attacking  the  Portuguefe.  This  man, 
whofe  father  is  faid  to  have  been  an  Italian,  and 
his  mother  a  Greek,  had  raifed  himfelf  from  the 
condition  of  a  flave  to  the  condudk  of  the  (late, 
and  the  command  of  armies.  He  had  embraced 
Mohammcdifm,  and,  though  he  had  really  no 
religion,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
averfion  the  people  had  conceived  againif  the 
Portuguefe,  on  account  of  the  contempt  they 
ihewed  for  the  religions  of  the  country.  He  .en- 
gaged in  his  fervice  expf  rienced  officers,  veteran 
foldiers,  able  engineers,  and  even  founders,  whom 
he  procured  from  Conftantinople.  His  prepara- 
tions feemed  intended  againfl  the  Mogul  or  the 
Patans,  and  when  the  Portuguefe  lead  expeded  it, 
he  attacked  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Diu,  and 
laid  fiege  to  the  citadeL 

This  place,  which  is  fituated  on  a  little  ifland 
upon  the  coaft  of  Guzarat,  had  always  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  key  of  India  in  thofe  times,  when 
jiavigators  never  launched  beyond  the  coaft ;  and  f 
Surat  was  the  great  ftaple  of  the  eaft.  From  the 
arrival  of  Gama,  it  had  been  conftantly  an  object 
of  ambition  to  the  Portuguefe,  into  wliofe  hands 
it  fell  at  length  in  the  time  of  d'Acunha.  Maf-  , 
carenhas,  who  was  governor  of  it  at  the  juncture  f* 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  and  who  ftiould  have  had  nine 
hundred  men,  had  only  three;  the  reft  of  his 
garrifon,  according  to  an  abufe  very  common  in 
thofe  days,  were  employed  in  trade  at  the  difterent 
towns  upon  the  coaft.  He  muft  have  furrendered, 
if  he  had  not  received  immediate  afliftance.  Ca- 
ftr'o  fent  him  a  reinforcement  under  the  command 
ofhisfon,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack.     Coje- 

Sophar 
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Sophar  fhared  the  fame  fate ;   but  his  death  did  BOOK, 
not  llacken  the  operations  of  the  fiege.  ^ |- 

Castro  inilituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
thofe  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of  their  country. 
He  congratulated  their  parents  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  and  received  congratulations  him- 
felf  on  the  death  of  his  eldefl:  fon.  His  fecond 
prefided  at  the  funeral  games,  and  marched  im- 
mediately after  for  Diu,  to  defer ve,  as  it  were, 
the  honours  he  had  juft  been  paying  to  his  bro- 
ther. The  garrifon  repulfed  the  enemy  in  every 
attack,  and  fignalized  themfelves  every  day  by 
extraordinary  actions.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Indians 
the  Portuguefe  were  more  than  men.  Happily^ 
faid  they,  providence  has  decreed  that  there  Jhould  be 
but  as  few  of  them  as  there  are  oftygers  andIio?2s,  left 
they  fhould  exterminate  the  hmnanfpecies, 

Castro  himfelf  headed  a  larger  reinforcement 
than  he  had  fent.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the 
citadel  with  provifions,  and  above  four  thou- 
fand  men.  It  was  debated,  whether  they  fhould 
give  battle.  The  reafons  on  both  fides  were  dif- 
culfed.  Garfias  de  Sa,  an  old  officer,  command- 
ed fdcnce  ;  Te  have  all  fpoken^  faid  he,  novj  let  us 
fight,  Caftro  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  The 
Portuguefe  marched  out  to  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments,  and  gained  a  fignal  vidory.  After  having 
raifed  the  fiege,  it  was  necefiary  to  repair  the 
citadel.  They  were  in  want  of  money,  and  Ca- 
ftro  borrowed  it  on  his  ovv^n  credit. 

On  his  return  to  Goa,  he  wiflied  to  give  his 
army  the  honours  of  a  triumph  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients.  He  thouerht  that  fuch  honours 
would  ferve  to  revive  the  warlike  fpirit  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  that  the  pomp  of  the  ceremony 
might  have  a  great  eifecl  on  the  imagination  of 
the  people.     At  his  entry,  the  gates  'of  the  city 

were 
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BOOK  were  ornamented  with  triumphal  arches ;  the 
^  I'  ftrects  were  lined  with  tapeitry  ;  the  women  ap- 
^  '  peared  ar  the  windows  in  magnificent  habits,  and 
Scattered  flowers  and  perfumes  upon  the  conquer- 
ors ;  while  the  people  danced  to  the  found  of 
mufical  inflruments.  The  royal  ftandard  was 
carried  before  the  victorious  foldiers,  who  marched  i 
in  order.  The  viceroy,  crowned  with  branches  ] 
of  palm,  rode  on  a  fuperb  car  :  the  generals  of  the 
enemy  followed  it,  and  after  them  the  foldiers 
that  had  been  made  prifoncrs.  The  colours  that 
had  been  taken  from  them,  were  carried  in  pro- 
ccflion  reverfed  and  dragging  on  the  ground,  and 
were  followed  by  their  artillery  and  baggage. 
Rcprefentations  of  the  citadel  they  had  delivered, 
and  of  the  battle  they  had  gained,  enhanced  the 
fplendour  of  the  fpedacle.  Verfes,  fongs,  orati- 
ons, firing  of  cannon,  all  concurred  to  render  the 
feflival  magnificent,  agreeable,  and  ftriking. 

Accou^JTS  of  this  triumph  were  brought  to 
Europe.     Men   who  formed   pretenfions  to  wit 
condemned  it  as  ridiculous,  and  bigots  called   it    , 
profane.     The  queen  of  Portugal  faid  upon   the  1 
occ^fion.  That  Cajlro  had  conquered  like  a  chriftian^ 
and  triumphed  like  a  pagan  hero. 
The  For-       The   vigour   of  the  Portuguefe,  which  Caftro 
tuguefe      |^a(j  re-animated,  did  not  long  continue.     Cor- 
mirate  ^~  ruptlon  made  daily  advances  among  the  citizens 
andarer.o  of  cvcry  clafs.     One   of  the  viceroys  thought  of 
"^^l-^y^"^'   fetting  up  boxes  in  the  principal  towns,  in  which 

any  perfon  might  put  memorials  and  articles  of  j 
intelligence.  Such  a  method  might  be  very  ufe-  ' 
fd,  and  tend  to  a  reformation  of  abufes  in  an  j 
,  enlightened  country,  where  the  morals  of  the  in-  | 
habitants  were  not  totally  fpoiled,  but  among  ^ 
iuperftitious  and  corrupt  people,  It  was  not  likely 
to  be  of  any  fervicc. 

Th« 
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The  original  conquerors  of  India  were  none  of  B  o  O  K 
them  now  in  being,  and  their  country,  exhaufted  ^' 
by  too  many  enterprifes  and  colonics,  was  not  in  a 
capacity  to  replace  them.  The  defenders  of  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements  were  born  in  Afia ;  their 
opulence,  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  manner 
of  living,  and,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  food, 
had  taken  from  them  much  of  the  intrepidity  of 
their  forefathers.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  all  thofe  excefles  which  make 
men  hated,  they  had  not  courage  enough  left  to 
infpire  the  people  with  terror.  They  were  mon- 
gers ;  poifon,  fire,  aflaflination,  every  fort  of 
crime  was  become  familiar  to  them  ;  nor  were 
they  private  perfons  only  who  were  guilty  of  fuch 
pradices ;  men  in  office  fct  them  the  example  i 
They  maffacred  the  natives  ;  they  deftroyed  one 
another.  The  governor,  who  was  jufl:  arrived, 
loaded  his  predcceflbrs  with  irons,  that  he  might 
deprive  him  of  his  wealth.  The  diftance  of  the 
fccne,  falfc  witnefles,  and  large  bribes,  fecurcd 
€vcry  crime  from  punilhment. 

The  illand  of  Amboyna  was  the  firfl:  to  avenge 
itfelf.  A  Portuguefe  had  at  a  public  feftival 
feized  upon  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and,  regard- 
Icfs  of  all  decency,  had  proceeded  to  the  greatefl 
of  outrages.  One  of  the  illandcrs,  named  Genulio, 
armed  his  fellow-citizens  ;  after  which  he  called 
together  the  Portuguefe,  and  addrcflcd  them  in 
the  following  manner  :  "  To  revenge  affronts  of 
*'  fo  cruel  a  nature  as  thofe  we  have  received  from 
^'  you,  would  require  adions,  not  words :  yet  we 
*'  will  fpeak  to  you.  You  preach  to  us  a  deity, 
*'  who  delights,  you  fay,  in  generous  actions;  but 
*'  theft,  murder,  obfcenity,  and  drunkennefs,  are 
*'  your  common  practice  ;  your  hearts  arc  in- 
"  flamed   with  every  vice.     Our    manners    can 

"  never 
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never  agree  with  your's  :  nature  forefavv  this, 
when  flic  feparated  us  by  immenfe  feas,  and  ye 
have  overleaped  her  barriers.  This  audacity, 
ot  which  ye  are  notafhamed  to  boaft,  is  a  proof 
of  the  corruption  of  your  hearts.  Take  my 
advice  ;  leave  to  their  rcpofe  thefe  nations  that 
refemble  you  fo  little  ;  go,  fix  your  habitations 
among  thofe  who  are  as  brutal  as  yourfelvcs  ; 
an  intcrcourfe  with  you  would  be  more  fatal  to 
us,  than  all  the  evils  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
your  God  to  inflict  upon  us.  We  renounce 
your  alliance  fcr  ever  :  your  arms  are  fuperior 
to  our's  ;  but  we  are  more  jufl  than  you,  and 
we  do  not  fear  you.  The  Itons  are  from  this 
day  your  enemies ;  fly  from  their  country,  and 
beware  how  you  approach  it  again.'' 
This  harangue,  which  thirty  years  before 
would  have  brought  on  the  deftrudion  of  Am- 
boyna,  was  liftened  to  with  a  degree  of  patience, 
that  fully  demonftrated  what  change  had  taken 
place  among  the  Portuguefe. 

E(>ijALLY  detefled  in  every  quarter,  they  faw  a 
confederacy  forming  to  expel  them  from  the  Eaft. 
All  the  great  powers  of  India  entered  into  the 
league,  and  for  two  or  three  years  carried  on  their 
preparations  in  fecret.  The  court  of  Liibon  was 
informed  of  them  ;  and  the  reigning  king  Se- 
baftian,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  fuperfl:i- 
tion,  would  have  been  a  great  prince,  difpatched 
Ataida  and  all  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  diftin« 
guilhcd  themfelves  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  to  India. 
The  general  opinion  on  their  arrival  was  to 
abandon  the  diftant  fcttlements,  and  aflTemble  their 
forces  on  the  Malabar  coait,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Goa.  Although  Ataida  was  of  opinion 
that  too  great  a  number  of  fettlements  had  been 
formed,  he  was  not  pleafed  with  the- appearance  of 

facri- 
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facrificing  them.  Comrades,  faid  he,   I  ?nea7i  to  pre-  book 
fervc  all,  and  fo  long  as  t  live,  the  enemy  Jh all  not        '• 
gain  an  inch  of  ground.     Immediately   upon    this 
he  fent  luccours  to  all  the  places  that  were  in  dan- 
ger, and  made  the  iiecelfary  difpofitions  for  de- 
fending Goa. 

The  Zamorin  attacked  Manjalor,  Cochin,  and 
Cananor.  The  king  of  Cambaya  attacked  ChauL 
Daman,  and  Baichaim.  The  king  of  Achem  laid 
ficge  to  Malacca.  The  king  of  lY^nate  made 
war  upon  the  Portuguefs  in  theMoluccas^  A^^a- 
lachem,  a  tributary  to  the  Mogul,  imprifoned  the 
Portugucfe  merchants  at  Surat.  The  queen  of 
Garcopa  endeavoured  to  drive  them  out  of  Onor. 

Ataida,  in  the  midfl  of  the  care  and  trouble 
attending  the  fiege  oF  Gc/a,  fent  hvc  Hiips  to  Surat,  • 
which  obliged  Agalachcm  to  fet  the  Portuguei'e, 
whom  he  had  feized,  at  libertv.     Thirteen  fhio^; 
were  dilpatched  to  Malacca ;  upon  which  the  king 
of  Achem  and   his    allies  abandoned  the  fiegc*  ■ 
Ataida  ordered  even  thofe  velfels  to  fet  fail,  which  ' 
were  employed  every  year  to   carry   tribute   and 
merchandife  to   Lilbon.     It   was   reprefented    to 
him,  that  in  (lead  of  depriving  himfcif  of  the  afliil« 
ance  of  men  who  were  to  go  on  board  this  ticety 
he  fhould  preferve  them  for  the  defence  of  India. 
We  Jhall  be  enough  without  them,  faid  he  ;  the  jf} ate 
"\s  in  dijirefs  and  ifs  expe Nations  7nuji  not  he  difap- 
\iointcd.     This  reply  farprifed  his  opponents,  and 
[he  licet  failed.     At  the  time  when  the  place  was 
mod  vigorouily  prefled  by  Idaican,  Ataida    fent 
jroops  to  the  fuccour  of  Cochin,  and  Ihips  to  Cey~ 
jon.     The    archbilhop,  whofe  authority  was   un-  ' 
limited,    interpcfed    to   prevent  it.     Sir,  replied 
,\taida,  yuu  under/land  nothing  of  thcfe  ajf'airs ;  co??- 
cnt  yourfclf  with  recommend.ing  them  to  the  blcjjing 
fGod»  'I'he  Portugucfe,  who  came  from  Europe^  . 
Vol.  I.  O  exhibited 
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BOOK  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  during  this  fiege. - 
^'  It  was  oftentimes  with  difficulty,  that  Ataida  could 
rcftrain  them  from  throwing  away  their  lives. 
Many  of  them  would  fally  out  in  the  night,  con- 
trary to  his  orders,  to  attack  the  befiegers  in  their 
lines. 

The  viceroy  did  not  depend  fo  entirely  on  the 
force  of  his  arms,  as  to  reject  the  affiftance  of  po- 
licy. He  was  informed,  that  Idalcan  was  go- 
verned by  one  of  his  miftrelTes,  and  that  (he  was 
in  the  camp  with  him.  Women  who  devote  them- 
felves  to  the  plcafures  of  princes  are  generally 
ilaves  to  ambition,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe 
virtues  which  love  infpires.  The  miftrefs  of  Idal- 
can fuffered  herfelf  to  be  corrupted,  and  fold  to 
Ataida  her  lover's  fecrcts:  Idalcan  was  aware  of ; 
the  treafon,  but  could  not  difcover  the  traitor. 
At  lad,  after  ten  months  fpent  in  toil  and  adion, 
his  tents  deftroycd,  his  troops  diminifhed,  hig' 
elephants  killed,  and  his  cavalry  unable  to  ferve  ; 
this  prince,  overcome  by  the  genius  of  Ataida, 
Taifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  in  fhame  and  dc- 
fpair. 

The  brave  Ataida  demeaned  his  charader   in 
corrupting  the  miftrefs  of  Idalcan,  while  fhe  aded 
confiftently   with   her's  in  betraying  her   lover. 
How  is  it  poffible  that  a  woman,  who  has  publicly 
fold  her  honour  to  her  fovereign,  (hould  hefitatc 
to  fell  the  honour  of  her  fovereign,  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  fet  a  proper  price  upon  her  perfidy  ? 
If  a  woman  were   capable  of  infpiring   her  king 
with  great  ideas,  (lie  would  have  a  foul  fufficienth 
exalted  to  difdain  to  become  his  courtefan  ;  an( 
whenever  (he  condefcends  to  accept  of  this  humi- 
liating title,  or  when  flie  may  perhaps  become  fe 
abje^l  as  to  think  herfelf  honoured  by  it,  what  has 
the  nation  to  expert  from  her  ?  Nothing  but  th( 
2  corrup' 
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(Corruption  of  manners  in  her  lover,  and    in  his  U  O  O  K 

favourites  ;  the  depredation  of  the  treafury  ;  the  ^^ ^^ 

elevation  of  the  moft  inadequate  and  moll  in- 
famous men  to  the  moll  important  offices  ;  cir- 
cumftances  which  are  the  difgrace  of  a  long  reign, 
Monarchs  !  a  man  of  aufhere  morals  would  have 
prohibited  every  unlawful  connexion  ;  but  if  the 
laborious  duties  ye  are  expofcd  to,  call  for  our  in- 
dulgence, let  your  vices  at  lead  be  concealed  by 
great  virtues.  Have  a  miltrefs,  if  ye  muft  have 
one ;  but  let  her  be  a  (Iranger  to  public  affairs, 
and  let  her  at  leaft  be  confined  to  the  temporary 
diredion  of  your  amufements. 

At  AID  A  marched  without  delay  to  the  afliftance 
of  Chaul,  which  was  befieged  by  Nizam-al-Mu- 
luck,  king  of  Cambaya,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
a  hundred  thoufand  men.  The  defence  of  Chaul 
had  been  condu6led  with  as  much  intrepidity  as 
that  of  Goa.  It  was  followed  by  a  great  vi6lory, 
which  Ataida,  with  a  handful  of  men,  obtained 
over  a  numerous  army,  difciplined  by  a  long  fiegc^ 

Ataida,  after  this,  marched  againft  the  Za- 
morin,  defeated  and  obliged  him  to  fign  a  treaty^ 
by  which  he  engaged  never  to  maintain  any  fhips 
of  war. 

Such  was  the  difaftrous  end  of  a  confplracy 
planned  with  a  great  deal  of  harmony,  art  and 
iccrccy,  againfl  a  fr?t  of  infolent  and  opprefiive 
ufurpers.  The  defeat  of  fuch  a  number  of  people 
excites  our  rcgrctj  and  it  were  to  be  wifiied,  that 
the  virtues  of  Ataida  had  been  employed  in  a 
better  caufe.  To  conciliate  the  admiration  vAth 
which  the  conduce  of  tliis  hero  infpire^:  v.?.^  with 
the  liberty  of  India,  we  could  have  wilhed  that  he 
had  met  wirh  a  glorious  death. 

The  Portuguefe  became  throughout  the  flail 
^hat  they  were,  under  ihc  immediate  conducl  of 

O  :i  Ataida- 
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B  O  O  K  Ataida.  A  fingle  (hip,  commanded  by  Lopez 
Cararco,  fouglit  for  tlirce  days  rucceifivcly  againft 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  king  of  Achem.  In  the 
middle  of  the  engagement  word  was  brought  to 
Lopez's  fon,  that  his  father  was  killed  :  We  have 
one  brave  ?nan  the  lefs^  faid  he  ;  we  mujl  conquer^ 
or  defer ve  to  die  like  him.  Saying  this,  he  took 
the  command  of  the  ihip,  and  forcing  his  way  in 
triumph  through  the  enemy's  fleet,  anchored 
before  Malacca. 

Nor  was  courage  the  only  virtue  that  revived 
among  the  Portuguefe  at  this  period  ;  fo  powerful 
is  the  afcendant  of  a  great  man,  even  over  the  mod 
corrupt  nations.  Thomas  de  Sowza  had  got  as  a 
Have  a  beautiful  girl,  who  had  not  long  before 
been  promifed  to  a  young  man  that  was  in  love 
with  her.  Hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  he  flew  to  throw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and 
partake  of  her  chains.  Sowza  was  prefent  at  their 
interview  ;  they  embraced,  and  melted  into  tears. 
I  give  you  your  liberty ^  faid  the  Portuguefe  General  \ 
go^  and  live  happy  elfeivhere. 

The    management   of  the   public    money  was 

llkewife  reformed  by  Ataida,  who  reftrained  thofe 

abufcs,  which  are  mofi:  injurious  to  flates,  and  mod 

difiiciilt  to  be  reftrained.     But  this  good    order, 

this  returning  heroifm,  this  glorious  moment,  did 

DOtfurvive  his  adminiilration. 

St^teinto        Government  is  always    a   very  complicated 

tutdVanT  f^"*^chine5  which  has  it's  beginning,  it's  progrefs, 

when  fub-  and   it's  period   of   perfe<^ion,  when    it    is    wxll 

dued  by     planned;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  defeOJve 

in  it's  fource,  it  has  it's  beginning,  it's  progrefs, 

and  it*s  period  of  extreme  corruption.     In  either 

of  thele  cafes,  it   comprehends  fuch   an    infinite 

number  of  objects,  both  within  and  without,  that 

when  it's  diftblution  happens,  either  from  the  ina- 

I  biiity 
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bility  of  the  cliief,  or  the  violence  of  the  lubjecls,  BOOK, 
it  unavoidably  brings  on  the  mod  terrible  confe-  ^• 
quences.  If  the  impatience  of  the  fubjects  fhould 
break  the  yoke,  the  weight  of  which  they  have 
been  no  longer  able  to  bear,  a  nation  advances 
more  or  lefs  rapidly  towards  anarchy,  wading 
through  dreams  of  blood.  If  it  (hould  arrive  by 
imperceptible  degrees  at  this  fatal  period,  through 
the  indolence  or  weaknefs  of  the  fovereign,  unable 
to  hold  the  reins  of  empire ;  the  efFufion  of  blood  is 
fpared,  but  the  nation  falls  into  a  ftate  of  annihi^ 
lation.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  carcafe,  all  the 
parts  of  which  fall  into  putrefaction,  are  feparated 
and  transformed  into  a  mafs  of  worms,  which 
perifh  themfelves  after  they  have  devoured  every 
thing.  In  the  mean  while  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions are  hovering  round  it,  as  we  fee  birds  of 
prey  hovering  about  a  carcafe  in  the  fields.  They 
canly  get  poffefTion  of  a  defencelefs  country  ;  and 
the  people  then  pafs  into  a  worfe  ftate,  than  when 
they  firft  emerged  from  barbarifm.  The  laws  of 
the  conqueror  clafh  w'ith  thofc  of  the  people  con- 
quered ;  their  refpedive  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
religion,  are  all  in  oppofition  to  each  other  ;  and 
their  language  is  confounded  with  a  foreign  idiom. 
Hence  arifes  a  chaos,  the  end  of  which  it  is  dilH- 
cult  to  foretel  ;  a  chaos,  which  cannot  be  diffi- 
pated,  till  after  feveral  centuries  are  elapfed,  wdiilc 
the  traces  it  leaves  behind,  are  never  to  be  entire^ 
ly  effaced  by  a  fuccciTion  of  the  mod  fortunate 
events. 

Such  is  the  pidure  of  Portugal  at  the  death  of 
Sebaftian,  till  the  kingdom  was  gradually  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Philip  the  Second.  From 
this  sera,  the  Portuguefe  in  India  ceafed  to  confider 
themfelves  as  of  the  fame  countrv.  Some  made 
themfelves  independent,  others  turned  pirates,  and 

paid 
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BOOK  paid  no  rcfpecl  to  any  flag.  Many  entered  into 
^'  the  fcrvice  of  the  princes  d  the  country,  and  thefc 
"^  ""^ahuofl:  all  became  niinifters  or  generals,  fo  great 
were  the  advantages  this  nation  Itjll  maintained 
over  thofe  of  India.  No  Portuguefe  purfucd  any 
other  object  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  in- 
tereft :  there  was  no  zeal,  no  union  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Their  poflciiions  in  India  were  divide 
ed  into  three  governments,  which  gave  no  alTift- 
ance  to  each  other,  and  even  claihed  in  their 
projects  and  intcrefts.  Neither  difcipline,  fubor-? 
dination,  nor  the  love  of  glory,  animated  either 
the  foldiers  or  the  officers.  Men  of  war  no  longer 
ventured  out  of  the  ports,  or  whenever  they  ap- 
peared, were  badly  equipped.  Manners  became 
more  apd  more  depraved.  Not  one  of  their 
commanders  had  power  enough  to  reftrain  the 
torrent  of  vice ;  and  the  majority  of  thefe  com- 
manders were  themfclves  corrupted.  The  Por- 
tuguefe at  length  loft  all  their  former  greatnefs, 
when  a  free  and  enlightened  nation,  a<5luated  with 
a  proper  fpirit  of  toleration,  appeared  in  India, 
and  contended  with  them  for  the  empire  of  that 
country. 
Detail  of  ^^  "^^Y  ^^  affirmed,  that  at  the  time  when  Por- 
th3  other  tugal  firft  made  it's  difcoveries,  the  world  was  very 
caufes  that  \\^^\q  acquainted  with  the   political  principles   of 

Droniznt  on  ■    i       ■  r  11 

the  ruin  of  trade,  the  real  power  of  different  ftates,  the  ad- 
thePortu-  vantages  of  conqueft,  the  manner  of  eftabliffiing 
liidia/'^  and  preferving  colonies,  and  the  benefits  the 
mother  country  might  derive  from  them. 
iys  l^  v/as  a  wife  project  to  endeavour  to  find  a 
paffage  by  Africa  to  go  to  India,  and  to  bring 
merchandlfe  from  thence.  The  benefits  which  the 
Venetians  derived  by  lefs  dire6l  roads,  had  juftly 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  but  it 
was  proper  there  fhould  be  fome  limits  to  fp 
laudable  an  ambition. 


This 
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This  fmall  nation  becoming  on  a  fuddcn  mif-B  O  O  K 
trefs  of  the  richeft  and  moll:  cxtenfive  commerce.  ^• 
of  the  globe,  foon  confided  of  nothing  elfe  but 
merchants,  fadors,  and  failors,  who  were  deftroy* 
cd  by  long  voyages.  Thus  the  Portuguefe  loft  the 
foundation  of  all  real  power,  which  confifts  in 
agriculture,  natural  induftry,  and  population  ; 
and  there  was  confequently  no  proportion  be*- 
tween  their  commerce  and  the  means  of  keeping 
it  up. 

They  carried  thefe  deftru6live  meafures  ftill 
further ;  and,  animated  with  the  rage  of  con- 
queft,  extended  themfelves  over  a  vaft  tra(^  of 
land,  which  no  European  nation  would  have  been 
able  to  preferve,  without  impairing  it's  own 
ftrcngth. 

Thus  this  fmall  country,  which  of  itfelf  was  not 
very  populous,  conftantly  exhaufted  itfelf  in  fol* 
diers,  failors,  and  inhabitants,  fent  to  fupply  the 
colonies. 

The  fpirit  of  religious  intoleration  that  prevail 
cd  among  them,  would  not  allow  them  to  admit 
into  the  clafs  of  their  own  citizens  the  people  of 
»  the  Eaft  and  of  Africa,  and  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  be  perpetually  at  war  with  their  new 
fubjeds. 

As  the  government  foon  changed  it's  fchemes  of 
trade  into  projefts  of  conqueft  ;  the  nation,  which 
had  never  been  guided  by  the  true  commercial 
fpirit,  foon  aifumed  that  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

Time-pieces,  fire-arms,  fine  cloths,  and  other 
articles,  which  have  been  fince  carried  into  India, 
not  being  then  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion they  have  lately  acquired,  the  Portuguefe 
could  not  carry  any  thing  there  but  money.  They 
foon  grew  tired  of  this,  and  took  away  from  the 
Indians  by  force  what  they  had  before  obtained 
by  pqrchafc.  j^^^. 
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p  O  O  K  Thin  was  to  be  fcen  throughout  tlie  kingdom 
^  ^  o{  Portugal  the  utmoll:  prolulion  of  riches,  joined 
to  tlie  mod  extrenifi  poverty,  The  only  opulent 
pcri'ons  were  thofp  who  had  had  fome  employ- 
inent  in  India  ;  while  the  hufbandinan,  who  found 
no  one  to  ailiit  him  in  his  toil,  and  the  artifts, 
who  were  unat)le  to  procure  workmen,  being  foou 
compelled  to  forego  their  feveral  occupations, 
%vere  Reduced  to  the  lowefl:  (late  of  mifery. 

All  thefe  misfortunes  had  been  forefecn.  Wheu 
the  dii'covery  of  Jndi^  engaged  the  attention  of 
Portugal,  that  court  flattered  itfelf  that  the  mere 
appearance  of  it's  (hips  in  that  mild  climate,  would 
iiifure  the  ponVlFion  of  it ;  that  the  trade  of  thefe 
countries  would  prove  as  incxhaulTible  a  fource 
of  riches  to  the  nation,  as  it  had  been  to  thof^ 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  mailers  of  it ;  and 
that,  by  thetreafure  arifmg  from  it?  the  (fate,  not- 
withftanding  it's  fmall  extent  of  territory,  would 
become  equal   in  (Irength  and  fplendour  to  the 
moH:  formidable  pov/ers".  There  were  fome  perfons, 
however,  who  were  not  milled  by  thefe  delufive 
hopes.     The  mpfl   penetrating  and  moderate  of 
the  minifters  ventured  to  afhrm,  that   the  confe- 
cjuence  of  running  in  fearch  of  rich  minerals  and 
glittering  merchandife,   would  be  an   inattention 
to  objeds  of  real  advantage,  agriculture,  and  ma- 
nufactures ;    that  wars,   fhipwrecks,    epidemical 
difeafes,  and  other  accidents,  would  weaken  the 
whole  empire  beyond  recovery ;  that  the   (late, 
thus  carried  out  from  it's  center  by  the  impulfe  of 
an  extravagant  ambition,  would  either  by  force  or 
jirt  attract  the  fubjeCfs  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  j 
Afia ;  that  even   if  the  cnterprife  fucceeded,    it 
would  raife  a  powerful  confederacy,  which  it  would 
l^e  impoiiible  for  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  defeat. 
Attempts  were  in  vain  made,  fome  time  after  this. 


\ 
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to  convince  thele  difcerning  men  of  their  error,  BOOK 
by  (licvving  them  that  the  Indians  were  finJucd,  ^* 
the  Moors  repulfed,  and  the  Turks  defeate(;  and 
by  exhibiting  the  tide  of  wealth  that  flowd  into 
Portugal.  Their  opinions  were  too  well-gound- 
ed  in  experience  to  be  fliaken  by  the  rcprt  of 
thcie  flattering  fuccefles.  They  Itill  infifld  that 
a  few  years  would  difcover  the  folly  of  pfliing 
thefe  purfuits  to  extremity,  and  that  they  mill:  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  corruption  of  morals,  ad  end 
jn  ravages  and  univerfal  confufion.  Tim,  the 
great  arbiter  of  political  matters,  foon  conrmed 
their  prcdidions. 

Of  all  the  conqucfls  which  the  Portugue  had  Prefent 
made  in  the  feas  of  Afia,  they  poffefs  none  t  pre-  ^^^^p^^ 
fcnt  but  Macao,  part  of  the  iiland  of  Timo,  Da- tugueie  in 
man,  Dju,  and   Goa.     The  connexions  I'hich^^^i^- 
thefe  wretched    eftablifiimencs  kept  up  wit"  each 
other,  and  thofe  which  they  had  with  the  ^.ii  of 
India  and  with    Portugal,  were  not   mairained 
"with  any  kind  of  fpirit.  They  have  been  flilmore 
contraded,  fmce  the  eflablilhment  at  Goa  )f  an 
exclufive    company  for  China   and   the  Ibfam- 
bique. 

At  prefent,  Macao  fends  to  Timor,  to^iarri, 
and  to  Cochinchina,  fome  few  fmall  veils  of 
little  value.  It  fends  five  or  fix  to  Goa  lade  with 
merchandife  that  has  been  refufed  at  Citon  ; 
and  the  greatefl  part  of  which  belongs  to  Ciinefe 
merchants.  Thefe  laft  fliips  are  laden  in  eturn 
with  fanders  wood,  Indian  fafFron,  ginger  pep- 
per, linen,  and  indeed  with  all  the  materia  that 
Goa  has  been  able  to  colled  on  the  cad  of 
Malabar,  or  at  Surat,  with  a  fixty  gun  flii,  two 
frigates,  and  fix  Hoops,  fitted  out  as  flcps  of 
war. 

It 
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BOOK  It  bllows  from  this  (late  of  inactivity,  that  the 
^'  colon]  cannot  fend  annually  to  Europe  more  than 
three  r  four  cargoes,  the  value  of  which  does  not 
exceci  3,175,000  livres  *,  even  fince  the  year 
1 752, when  this  commerce  was  freed  from  the 
reitralits  of  monopoly,  except  in  the  articles  of 
fiigar/nuiT,  pepper,  faltpetre,  pearls,  fanders,  and 
aloes  vood,  which  the  crown  continues  to  buy 
up,  a'd  to  fell  exciufively.  The  veffcls  laden 
with  thefe  materials,  ufcd  formerly  to  put  in  at 
Bralil  or  in  Africa,  where  they  fold  part  of  their 
merchndifc:  but  for  fome  time  pa(l  they  have 
been  )hJiged  to  return  directly  to  the  mother 
county. 

Sue  is  the  dechning  (late  into  which  the  Por- 
tuguc  atFairs  in  India  are  fallen,  from  that  pin- 
naciof  glory  to  which  they  had  been  raifed  by 
the  bid  adventurers  who  difcovered,  and  the  in- 
treplcheroes  who  conquered,  that  country.  The 
fcenof  their  glory  and  opulence  is  become  that 
of  the  ruin  and  difgrace.  Formerly,  a  defpotic  and 
cruel  iceroy,  and  fince  the  year  1 774  a  governor- 
geneil,  with  the  fame  powerf;  and  difpofition ;  a 
turbu^nt  and  undilciplined  militia,  confifting  of 
fix  tbuland  two  hundred  and  feventy  foldiers, 
black  and  others;  magiftrates  of  open  and  avow- 
ed vcality;  an  unjuft  and  rapacious  adminiftra- 
tioniil  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  oppreflion,  which 
woulcbe  fuHicicnt  to  annihilate  the  mofl  virtuous 
of  alleople,  cannot  pofhbly  regenerate  an  idle, 
degraed,  and  corrupt  nation.  Let  the  court  of 
Lifbo  at  length  open  it's  eyes ;  and  in  a  little 
timer's  flag,  which  has  been  fo  long  forgotten, 
^ili  riuiiie  fome  Ihare  of  confideration.     Portu- 
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gal  can  never  expe^l  to  rank  with  the  great  com-  BOOK 

mercial  powers;   but  may  quietly  infure  it's  own  ^ ^^ 

riches.  We  lliall  now  ^cc,  in  the  example  of  the 
Dutch,  whofe  enterprlfes  will  be  the  next  fubjed: 
of  our  inquiry,  what  a  fmall  nation  can  effect, 
when  it's  fpeculations  arc  direfted  by  patience, 
reflexion,  and  ceconomy. 


BOOK 
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BOOK      II. 


'  The  feitlemcnts^    wars,    fP^'^cy,    mid.  trade   of  the    j 

Dutch  in  the  Eajl-Jndies,  ' 

BOOKripHE  republic  of  Holland  from  it's  carliefi: 
\__^^1..,^  JL  rife,  exhibits  a  fcene  of  grandeur  to  all 
nations ;  and  mufl:  remain  an  obje£l  of  the  higheft 
concern  to  us,  and  of  curiofity  to  our  remotefl 
po{lerit3^  It  has  diftinguiflied  itfelf  by  it's  in- 
duftry  and  enterprifmg  fpirit,  in  all  parts ;  but 
more  efpecially  on  the  feas>  and  on  the  continent 
of  India.  Before  wc  attend  the  Dutch  in  their 
progrefs  to  thefe  extenfive  regions,  let  us  trace 
their  hiflory  to  it's  earliefl  asra.  Such  a  retrofpe6l 
is  peculiarly  proper  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  as 
it  will  comprehend  at  one  glance,  all  thofe  cha- 
raderiftic  marks  by  which  the  genius  of  a  nation 
is  diftinguiflied.  It  is  neceffary  that  a  reader  who 
refleds  maybe  enabled  to  judge  forhimfelf,  whe- 
ther the  original  (late  of  this  nation  were  fuch  as 
afforded  a  prefage  of  it's  future  power  ;  and  whe- 
ther the  heroic  aflbciates  of  Civilis,  who  defied 
the  Roman  power,  transfufed  their  fpirit  into  thofe 
brave  republicans,  who,  under  the  aufpices  of 
Nafiau,  oppofed  the  dark  and  odious  tyranny  of 
Philip  the  Second. 
Ancient  It  is  a  fa(fl  ellabliflied  by  the  beil:  hiflorical  an- 
revoiuti-  tiiority,  that  in  the  century  preceding  the  Chrif- 
Holiand.  tian  acra,  the  Battse,  diiTatisfied  with  their  fitua- 
tion  in  HefTe,  fettled  upon  the  iiland  formed  by 
the  Waal  and  the  Rhine,  in  a  marfhy  foil,  which 
had  KTW  or  no  inhabitants.     They  gave  the  name 
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of  Batavia  to  their  new  country.  Their  govern-  BOOK 
ment  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy, ,  ]J^- 
and  democracy.  Their  chief  was  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  nothing  more  than  a  principal  citizen,  whofe 
office  was  rather  to  advifc  than  to  command. 
The  principal  men  who  exercifed  jurifdidlion, 
and  commanded  the  troops  in  their  refpedive 
diftrids,  were  chofcn,  as  well  as  the  kings,  in  a 
general  aflembly.  A  hundred  perfons,  feleded 
from  among  the  people,  prefided  over  every  coun- 
ty, and  aded  as  chiefs  in  the  different  hamlets. 
The  whole  nation  was,  in  fome  fort,  an  army  al- 
ways in  readinefs.  Each  family  compofed  a  body 
of  militia,  which  ferved  under  a  captain  of  it's 
own  chufmg. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Batavia  when  Casfar 
pafTed  the  Alps.  This  Roman  general  defeated 
the  Helvetians,  feveral  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  the 
Belgs  and  Germans,  who  had  croffcd  the  Rhine, 
and  extended  his  conquefls  beyond  that  river. 
In  confequence  of  this  expedition,  the  boldnefs 
and  fuccefs  of  which  were  equally  aflonifhing, 
the  protedion  of  the  conqueror  was  courted  on 
all  fides. 

Some  writers,  too  zealous  for  the  honour  o£ 
their  country,  affirm  that  the  Batavians  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Rome  :  but  the  fad  is,  they 
Submitted,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  be  go- 
itemed  by  their  own  laws,  pay  no  tribute,  and  be 
obliged  only  to  perform  military  fervices. 

CAESAR  foon  didinguifhed  the  Batavians  from 
he  other  nations  that  were  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans. This  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  when  by 
Pompey's  influence  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and 
efufed  to  obey  the  fenate's  orders  ;  when  relying 
)n  the  abfolute  authority  which  his  condud  had 
It  length  given  him  over  the  legions  and  auxU 

liaricS; 
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BOO  Kliaries,  he  attacked  his  enemies  in  Spain,  Italy, 
^'*     .  and  Afia  :  then  it  was,  that  fenfible  of  the  Bata- 
vians  having  a  principal  fliarc  in  his  vidories,  he 
gave  them  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  friends 
and  brethren  of  the  Ro?nan  people. 

After  this,  irritated  by  the  unjull:  proceedings 
of  certain  governors,  they  obeyed  the  dilates  of 
that  noble  impulfe,  fo  becoming  men  of  fpirit  who 
are  prompted  to  take  arms  to  revenge  an  infult. 
They  fhewed  themfelves  enemies  as  formidable  as 
they  had  been  faithful  allies :  but  thefe  troubles 
fubfided,  and  the  Batavians  were  pacified,  though 
not  fubdued. 

When  Rome,  after  having  rifen  to  a  pitch  of 
greatnefs  unknown  before,  and  which  has  never 
lince  been  equalled  by  any  (late,  no  longer  re- 
tained thofe  manly  virtues  and  aufterc  principles 
which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  her  glory;  when 
her  laws  had  loft  their  force,  her  armies  their  dif- 
cipline,  and  her  citizens  the  love  of  tlieir  country ; 
the  barbarians,  who  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  had  been  driven  back  to  the  north,  where 
they  had  been  compelled  to  remain,  poured  like 
a  torrent  into  the  fouthern  countries.  The  em- 
pire was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  fined:  provinces 
became  a  prey  to  thofe  people  whom  the  Romans 
had  always  either  degraded  or  opprelTed.  The 
Franks,  in  particular,  feized  upon  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  Gauls ;  and  Batavia  a  part  cA 
that  extenfive  and  famous  kingdom,  which  was 
founded  by  thefe  conquerors  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  new  monarchy  experienced  thofe  inconve- 
niences which  are  almoft  infeparable  from  rifin^ 
dates,  and  are  indeed  too  frequently  felt  in  th( 
bed  eflablifhed  governments.  It  was  fometimei 
under  the  dominion  of  a  fingle  perfon ;  and  a 
others  was  fubje^t  to  the  caprice  of  a  number  o 
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tyrants.     It  was  conftantly  engaged  elthe'  in  fo-  B  o  o  K 

reign  wars,  or  expofed   to  the  rage  of  iateftine  ^ [|^ 

diflentions.  Sometimes  it  made  the  neighbour- 
ing dates  tremble  for  their  fafcty  ;  but  much  more 
frequently  futFered  from  the  incurfions  of  the 
northern  people  who  ravaged  it's  provinces.  It  was 
equally  the  vidim  of  the  weaknefs  of  feveral  of 
it's  princes,  and  of  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
their  favourites  and  minifters.  The  overbearing 
fpirit  of  the  pontiffs  undermined  the  power  of 
the  throne,  and  their  infolence  brought  both  the 
laws  and  religion  into  difgrace.  Anarchy  and 
tyranny  followed  each  other  fo  clofe,  that  even 
the  moft  fanguine  perfons  defpaired  of  feeing  bet- 
ter times.  The  glorious  asra  of  Charlemagne's 
government  was  only  a  tranfient  gleam  of  light. 
As  his  great  anions  were  the  efFeft  of  his  genius, 
and  not  in  the  leaft  owen  to  the  influence  of  any 
good  inftitutions  ;  after  his  death,  affairs  returned 
to  that  (late  of  confufion  from  which  they  had 
been  retrieved  by  his  father  Pepin,  and  more  par-^ 
ticularly  by  his  own  endeavours.  The  French 
monarchy,  the  limits  of  which  he  had  extended 
too  far,  was  divided.  One  of  his  grandfons,  to 
whom  Germany  was  allotted,  obtained  alfo  Bata- 
via,  to  which  the  Normans,  in  their  excurfions 
had  lately  given  the  name  of  Holland. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
German  branch  of  the  Carlovinians  became  ex- 
tin<5t.  The  other  princes  of  France  having  nei- 
ther the  courage  nor  power  to  affert  their  rights, 
the  Germans  eafily  dlfcngaged  themfelves  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  Thofc  of  the  nation,  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  a  delegated  power  from  the  monarch,  go- 
verned the  five  circles  of  which  the  (late  was  com- 
pofcd,  chofc  a  chief  out  of  their  own  body.  This 
chief,  fearing  left  tbelc  powerful  men  might  be 

tempted 
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BOO  K tempted  to  throw  off  their  dependence,  if  any  fe-i 
1^'.^  .  ^'^^^^  conditions  were  required  of  them,  contented 
himfcU"  with  their   fidelity  and  homage,  and  cx- 
adled  only  fuch  ferviccs  as  they   were  compelled 
to  by  the  feudal  laws. 

At  this  memorable  juncture,  the  counts  of 
Holland,  who,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  provincial 
chiefs,  had  hitherto  exercifed  a  precarious  and 
dependent  authority,  obtained  the  fame  rights  as 
the  other  great  vaffals  of  Germany  :  and  as  they 
afterwards  enlarged  their  territories  by  conqueit, 
marriages,  and  grants  from  the  emperors,  they  in 
time  became  totally  independent  of  the  empire. 
They  were  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  their  unjuft 
attempts  againft  the  public  liberty.  Their  fub- 
jeds  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  force,  feduced 
by  Hattery,  or  corrupted  by  profufion.  War  and 
peace,  taxes,  laws,  and  treaties  were  managed  by 
the  three  united  powers  of  the  count,  the  nobles, 
and  the  towns.  The  republican  fpirit  fiiill  pre- 
vailed in  the  nation,  when,  by  fome  extraordinary- 
events,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Burgundy,  the  power  of  which,  though  before 
confiderablc,  was  greatly  ftrengthcned  by  this 
union. 

Those  who  had  the  fagacity  to  inveftigatc 
probabilities,  forefaw,  that  this  Hate,  which  was 
formed  as  it  were  bv  the  o^radual  accretion  of  many 
others,  would  one  day  be  of  great  weight  in  the 
political  fyliem  of  Europe.  The  genius  of  it's 
inhabitants,  it's  advantageous  fituation,  and  it's 
real  flrength,  allorded  a  mod  certain  profpecfc  of 
it's  future  greatnefs.  Thefe  projecls  and  expec- 
tations, which  were  juft  upon  the  point  of  being 
fulfilled,  were  difappointed  by  an  event,  which, 
though  it  happens  every  day,  never  fails  to  baffle 
the  dcfigns  of  ambition.     The  male  line  in  that 
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houfc-  became  extinQ  ;   and  Mary,  who  was  fole  BOOK 

heirefs   to  it's    dominions,   by    her    marriage  in J^ 

1477,-  transferred  to  the  houfe  of  Audria  the  ad- 
vantages that  had  been  gained  by  feveral  fuccefs- 
ful  druggies,  a  variety  of  intrigues,  and  fome  ads 
of  injuftice. 

At  this  ?era,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  each  of  the 
feventcen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  had 
particular  laws,  extenfive  privileges,  and  almoft 
a  diftinct  government  of  it's  own.  The  excellent 
principle  of  union,  which  equally  contributes  to 
the  welfare  and  fecurity  both  of  empires  and  re- 
publics, was  univerfaily  difregarded.  The  people 
having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  accuflomed 
to  this  ftate  of  confufion,  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
poflible  to  enjoy  a  more  rational  form  of  admini- 
flration.  This  prejudice  was  of  fo  long  a  (land- 
ing, fo  generally  adopted,  and  fo  firmly  eilablifh- 
ed,  that  Maximilian,  Philip,  and  Charles,  the 
three  Auftrian  princes  who  firfl:  inherited  the  do- 
minions of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  thought  it 
prudent  not  to  attempt  any  innovation.  They 
flattered  themfelves,  that  fome  happier  conjunc- 
ture might  enable  their  fucceflbrs  to  execute  with 
fafety  a  plan,  which  they  could  not  even  attempt 
without  danger. 

At  this  time  a  great  change  was  preparing  in  Rife  of  the 
the  minds  of  men    in   Europe.     The    revival   of  ^^P'^^^'<^  °^ 
letters,  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  the  invention    ^  *^"  ' 
of  printing,  and    the    difcovery  of  the   compafs, 
brought  on  the  asra  when  human  reafon   was   to 
(liake  oft  the  yoke  of  fome   of  thofe    prejudices 
which  had  gained  ground  in  the  barbarous  ages. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  world  were  for  the 
mod  part  cured  of  the  RomiOi  fuperditions.  They 
were  difguited  at  the  abufe  the  popes  made  of 
thfir  authority  ;  the  contributions  tiiey  raifed  upon 
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BOOK  the  people ;  the  fale   of  indulgences ;  and   more 
^^'      particularly  at  thofe  abfurd  refinements  with  which 
they   had   difguifed   the   plain   religion  of  Jefus 
Chrift. 

But  thefe  difcerning  people  were  not  the  firft 
who  attempted  a  revolution.  This  honour  was 
referved  for  a  turbulent  monk,  whofc  barbarous 
eloquence  rouzcd  the  northern  nations.  The  mod 
enlightened  men  of  the  age  contributed  to  unde- 
ceive the  red.  Some  of  the  European  princes 
embraced  the  reformed  rehgion  ;  others  held  com- 
munion with  the  church  of  Rome.  The  former 
found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  over  their  fub- 
je^ls  to  their  opinions  ;  while  the  latter  had  much 
difficulty  to  prevent  theirs  from  embracing  the 
nev/  dodrines.  They  had  recourfc  to  a  variety 
of  mcafures,  which  were  too  aftcn  purfued  with 
rigour ;  and  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  which  had 
deftroycd  the  Saxons,  the  Albigenfcs,  and  the 
Huffites,  was  revived.  Gibbets  were  ereclcd, 
and  fires  kindled  again,  to  check  the  progrcfs  of 
the  new  dodrine. 

No  fovercign  was  fo  ready  to  make  ufe  of  thefe 
expedients  as  Philip  II.  His  tyranny  was  felt  in 
every  part  of  his  extenfive  monarchy  ;  fanaticifm 
prompted  him  to  perfecute  thofe  who  fell  under 
the  denomination  of  heretics  or  infidels.  The 
Low  Countries  were  more  particularly  the  feat  of 
thefe  cruelties  ;  and  millions  of  citizens  were  con- 
demned to  the  fcafFold.  The  people  revolted  ; 
and  the  fame  fcene  was  renewed  which  the  Vene- 
tians had  difplayed  to  the  world  many  centuries 
before,  when  flying  from  opprellion,  and  finding 
no  retreat  upon  land,  they  fought  an  afylum  upon 
the  waters.  Severi  fmall  provinces  lying  on  the 
northern  fide  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  vi^erc 
rather  overflowed  than  watered  by  large  rivers, 
2  and 
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and  often  covered  by  the  fea,  the  violence  of  B  O.o  K 
which  was  with  difiicuky  reftrained  by  dikes  ;  ^^* 
having  no  weakh  but  fiich  as  arofe  from  a  few 
padure  lands,  and  a  little  fifliing ;  formed  one  of 
the  richeil  and  moft  powerful  republics  in  the 
world  ;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  alfo  confidcred 
as  the  model  of  commercial  dates.  The  firfl:  eiforts 
of  this  united  people  had  not  the  defucd  fuccefs  ^ 
but  though  they  were  frequently  defeated,  vic- 
tory at  length  declared  itfelf  for  them.  The 
Spanifli  troops  they  had  to  encounter,  were  the 
beft  in  Europe,  and  at  firfl:  gained  feveral  advan- 
tages. But  by  degrees  the  new  republicans  reco- 
vered their  lolfes.  They  refifted  with  firmnefs ; 
and  gaining  experience  from  their  own  mifcar- 
riages,  as  well  as  from  the  example  of  their  ene- 
mies, they  at  length  became  their  fuperiors  in  the 
art  of  war :  and  the  necellity  they  lay  under  of 
difputing  every  inch  of  ground  in  fo  confined  a 
country  as  Holland,  gave  them  opportunities  of 
improving  the  art  of  fortifying  a  country  or  a 
town  in  the  befl:  manner. 

The  weak  (late  of  Holland,  at  it's  firfl  rife, 
obliged  it  to  feck  for  arms  and  afTifliance  from 
every  quarter  where  there  was  any  profpecl  of  ob^ 
taining  them.  It  granted  an  afylum  to  pirates  of 
all  nations,  -with  a  \\g'w  of  employing  them 
againft  the  Spaniards ;  and  this  was  the  founda- 
tion of  it's  naval  ffrength.  Wife  laws,  an  ad- 
mirable regularity,  a  conifitution  which  prefervcd 
f^quality  among  mankind,  an  excellent  police,  and 
a  fpirit  of  toleration,  foon  ereded  this  republic 
into  a  powerful  ftate.  In  the  year  1590,  the 
Hollanders  more  than  once  humbled  the  pride  of 
the  Spanifh  flag.  They  had  already  ePiabliHied 
a  kind  of  trade,  the  mofl  fuitable  that  could  be 
to  their  fituarion.     Their  veffcls  were  employed, 
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B  o  O  K  as  tlury  arc  dill,  in  carrying  the  merchandifc  of 
^J'*-  one  nation  to  another.  The  Hanfe  Towns,  and 
fome  towns  in  Italy,  were  in  pofiefTion  of  this  car- 
rying trade :  and  the  Hollanders,  in  competition 
with  them,  by  their  frugality  foon  gained  the  ad- 
vantage. Their  fhips  of  war  protected  their  mer- 
chantmen. Their  merchants  grew  ambitious  of 
extending  their  commerce,  and  got  the  trade  of 
Lifbon  into  their  hands,  where  they  purchafed 
Indian  goods,  which  they  fold  again  to  all  the 
Hates  of  Europe. 

Philip  IL  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Por- 
tugal, forbad  his  new  fubjects,  in  1594,  to  hold 
any  correfpondence  with  his  enemies,     This  arbi- 
trary prince  did  not  forefce  that  this  prohibition, 
which   he  thought  mud  weaken  the  Hollanders^ 
would  in  fa6l  render  them  more  formidable.   Had 
not   thefe   difccrning    navigators   been  excluded 
from  a  port,  upon  which  the  whole  fucccfs  of  their 
naval  enterprifes  depended,   there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that   they  would  have  contented  themfelves 
with  the  large   comtnerce  they  carried  on  in  the 
European  feas,  without  thinking  of  failing  to  re- 
moter climates.     But  as  it  was  impoflible  to   pre- 
fcrve  their  trade  without  the  produ6:ions  of  the 
Eaft,  they  were  forced  to   go  beyond   a  fphere 
which  was,  perhaps,  too  confined  for  a  fituation 
like  their's  ;  and  refolved  to  feek  thefe  riches  at 
the  fountain  head. 
Tlrefirft         It  appeared  to  be  the  beft  plan  to  fit  out  fhips^ 
voyages  of  3j|(i   f^^d   theui   to  India:    but    the   Hollanders 
landers  to  wanted  pilots  who  were  acquainted  with  the  feas, 
India.        and  faftors  who  underllood  the  commerce  of  Afia* 
They  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  making  long 
voyages,    where  the   enemy    was   mafter  of  the! 
coafts,    and  of  having   their  veiTels    intercepted 
during  a  paifage  of  fix  thoufand  leagues.     It  wai 
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judged  more  advifeable  to  attempt   the  difcovcry  BOOK. 

of  a   palVa^e  to   China   and  Japan    through   the  .^ ^^" 

northern  feas,  which  would  be  a  (horter,  as  well 
as  a  more  fafe  voyage.  The  Englifh  had  made 
the  attempt  in  vain ;  and  the  Hollanders  renewed 
it  with  no  better  fucccfs. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  enterprife, 
Cornelius  Houtman,  a  merchant  of  that  nation,  a 
man  of  fagacity,  and  of  a  daring  fpirit,  being  de-^ 
tained  at  Lifbon  for  debt,  gave  the  merchants  at 
Amfterdarn  to  underftand,  that  if  they  would 
procure  his  enlargement,  he  would  communicate 
to  them  many  difcoveries  he  had  made, 'which 
might  turn  to  their  advantage.  He  had  in  fatl 
informed  himfelf  of  every  particular  relating  to 
the  palTage  to  India,  and  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  trade  in  thofe  parts.  His  propofals  were  ac- 
cepted, and  his  debts  difchargcd.  The  informa- 
tion  he  gave  proving  anfwerable  to  the  expeda- 
lions  he  had  raifed,  thofe  who  had  releafed  him 
from  his  confinement,  formed  an  aiTociation  un» 
der  the  name  of  the  Company  of  diflant  Coun- 
tries, and  in  the  year  1595  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  four  velTels,  to  conducl  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Cood  Hope. 

The  principal  object  of  this  voyage  was  to  ob- 
ferve  the  coafts,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  trade  of 
different  places,  keeping  clear,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements.  Houtman 
reconnoitred  the  coafls  of  Africa  and  Brazil; 
made  fome  flay  at  Madagafcar,  touched  at  the 
Maldives,  and  vifited  the  iflands  of  Sunda  :  where 
finding  the  country  abounding  in  pepper,  he 
bought  a  quantity  of  it,  together  v;ith  fonu^ 
others  of  the  moft  valuable  fpices.  His  prudence 
procured  him  an  alliance  with  the  principal  fove- 
reigns  of  Java  j  but  the  Portuguefe,  not  with  (land- 
ing 
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BOO  King  they  were  hated,  and  had  no  fettlcment  upon 
^!l  ithe  ifland,  created  him  fome  enemies.  Having 
got  the  better  in  fome  fkirmiflies  he  was  una- 
voidably engaged  in,  he  returned  with  his  fmall 
fquadron  to  Holland  ;  where,  though  he  brought 
Jittle  wealth,  he  raifed  much  expeclation.  He 
brought  back  along  with  him  fome  negroes, 
Chinefe,  and  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  ^  young 
native  of  Malacca,  a  Japanefe,  and  Abdul,  a  pilot 
pf  the  Guzarat,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  per- 
fcdlly  vv'ell  acquainted  with  the  coaft  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtm^n,  and  the  difr 
coyeries  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  en- 
couraged the  merchants  of  iVmfterdam  to  form 
the  plan  of  a  fettlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  throw  the  trade  of  pepper 
into  their  hands,  place  them  near  the  iilands  that 
produce  more  valuable  fpices,  and  facilitate  their 
communication  with  China  and  Japan,  would  fix 
them  at  a  diilance  from  the  center  of  that  Eu? 
vopean  power,  which  they  had  the  mofl:  reafon  to 
dread  in  India.  Van  Neck,  who,  in  1598,  was 
fent  upon  this  important  expedition  y/ith  eight 
veflels,  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Java,  where  he 
found  the  inhabitants  unfavourably  difpofed  to- 
wards his  nation.  They  fought  and  negociated 
by  turns.  Abdul  the  pilot,  the  Chinefe,  and, 
above  ail,  the  hatred  that  prevailed  againll  the 
Portuguefe,  proved  of  fervice  to  the  Dutch. 
They  were  permitted  to  trade,  and,  in  a  (hort 
time,  fitted  out  four  vefTels  laden  with  a  quantity 
of  fpices,  and  fome  linens.  The  admiral,  with 
the  reft  of  his  fleet  failed  to  the  Moluccas,  where 
he  learnt  that  the  natives  of  the  country  ha4 
forced  the  Portuguefe  to  abandon  fome  places^ 
and  that  they  only  w^aited  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  expelling  them  from  the  red.  He  efta- 
'  bliflicd 
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biilhed  factories  in  feveral  of  thefe  iflands,  entered  book 
into  a  treaty  with  fome  of  the  fovereigns,  and  re-  ,^\i 
turned  to  Europe  loaded  with  riches. 
.  It  is  impoflible  to  dcfcribe  the  joy  that  pre- 
vailed at  his  return.  The  fuccefs  of  his  voyage 
raifed  a  frelh  emulation.  Societies  were  formed 
in  mod  of  the  maritime  and  trading  towns  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Thefe  aiTociations  foon  became 
fo  numerous,  that  they  proved  detrimental  to 
each  other;  for  the  rage  of  purchafmg,  raifed  the 
value  of  commodities  to  an  exorbitant  degree  in 
India ;  and  the  neceflity  of  felling  them,  made 
them  bear  a  low  price  in  Europe.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  being  ruined  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
by  the  want  of  power  in  each  of  them  to  refifl;  a 
formidable  enemy,  fully  bent  upon  their  deflruc- 
tion,  when  the  government,  which  is  fometimes 
"wifer  than  individuals,  opportunely  ftepped  in  to 
their  alFiftance. 

In  1602  the  ftates-gcneral  united  thefe  different  Euabiirn- 
focieties  into  one  body,  to  which  they  gave  the  [JJI^j^^f^ 
name  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.    It  was  invefted  Compan;/. 
with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
caftern    princes,    to  ered   forts,   chufc  it's    own 
governors,  maintain  garrifons,  and  nominate  offi^ 
cers  for  the  conduct  of  the  police,  and  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice. 

This  company,  which  had  no  parallel  in  anti- 
quity, and  was  the  pattern  of  all  fucceeding  fo- 
cieties  of  the  fame  kind,  began  with  great  advan- 
tages. The  private  affociations  w^hich  had  been 
previouily  formed,  proved  of  fervice  to  it  by  their 
misfortunes,  and  even  by  their  miftakes.  The 
great  number  of  veffels  which  they  fitted  out  had 
contributed  to  make  all  the  branches  of  trade 
perfectly  underftood ;  to  form  many  officers  and 
fcamcn  j  and  to  encourage  citizens  of  repute  to 

undertake 
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BOOK  undertake  tbefe  foreign  expeditions  ;  perfons  only 
^il  ^of  no  eftimation  or  fortune  having  been  cxpofed 
in  the  firll:  voyages. 

So  many  united  afliflances  could  not  fail  of  be- 
ing improved  to  advantage,  "when  profecuted  with 
vigour;  and,  accordingly,  the  new  company 
foon  acquired  a  confiderable  degree  of  power.  It 
was  a  new  ftate,  ereded  within  the  ftatc  itfelf, 
which  enriched  it,  and  increafed  it's  (trength 
abroad  ;  but  might,  in  time,  weaken  the  influence 
of  the  democratical  principle,  which  infpires  the 
love  of  equality  and  oeconomy,  of  the  laws,  and 
of  one's  own  countrymen. 

Soon  after  it's  eflablifliment,  the  Company 
fitted  out  for  India  fourteen  (hips  and  fome 
yachts^  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Warwick, 
whom  the  Hollanders  look  upon  as  the  founder 
of  their  commerce,  and  of  their  powerful  colonies 
in  the  eafl.  He  built  a  faftory  in  the  ifland  of 
Java,  and  fecured  it  by  fortifications;  he  likewife 
built  another  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Johor  ;  and  formed  alliances  with  feveral  princes 
in  Bengal,  He  had  frequent  engagements  with 
the  Portuguefe,  in  which  he  had  almoft  always 
the  advantage.  In  thofe  parts  where  the  Portu- 
guefe had  appeared  in  the  characler  of  merchants 
only,  he  found  it  necciTary  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices they  had  raifcd  againft  his  countrymen, 
whom  they  had  reprefented  as  a  fet  of  banditti, 
avov/ed  enemies  to  all  regal  authority,  and  ad- 
dicled  to  every  kind  of  vice.  The  behaviour  of 
the  Hollanders  and  the  Portuguefe  foon  conr 
vinced  the  people  of  Afia,  which  of  thefe  nations 
had  the  advantage  over  the  other  in  point  of  mo- 
rality. A  bloody  war  foon  enfued  between  thefe 
two  powers. 

How 
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'    How  great  muft  have  been  the  aftonidiment  BOOK 

of  the    Indians,    at    the    fight    of   thefe    con- ^^• 

tefts  ?  What  joy  mud  have  filled  their  hearts, 
when  they  faw  their  tyrants  mutually  bent  upon 
each  other's  deflru6lion  ?  With  what  tranfports 
of  gratitude  muft  they  not  have  blefled  that  pro- 
vidence, that  was  avenging  the  evils  they  had 
fuftained  ?  And  how  far  muft  not  their  hopes 
have  been  carried,  while  the  blood  that  was  fpilt 
on  each  fide  of  them,  was  cither  that  of  an  op- 
preiTor,  or  of  an  enemy? 

;..    The  Portuguefe  had  on  their  fide  the  ad  van- Wars  be- 
lage  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thefe  feas  ;  they  f^«enthe 
were  accuftomed  to  the  climate,  and  had  the  afiift-  ers  and  " 
ance  of  feveral  nations,  which,  though  they  hated  Porta- 
them,  were  compelled  through  fear  to  fight  for^"^^*^* 
their  tyrants.     The   Hollanders   were   animated 
by   the  urgent  fenfe  of  their  neceffities;  by  the 
hope  of  procuring  an  abfolute  and  lafting  inde- 
pendency,  v^hich  was  ftill  difputed  with  them  ^ 
by  the  ambition  of  eftablifliing  a  vaft  commerce 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  their  old  mafters ;  and 
by  a  hatred  which  a  difference  in  religious  opi- 
nions had  rendered  implacable.     Thefe  paflions, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  infpired  all  the  activity, 
ftrength,  and  perfeverance  neceffary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  great    defigns,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  taking  their  meafures  with  precaution. 
Their  humanity  and  honefty  attached  the  people 
to  their  caufe  ;  and  many  of  them  foon  declared 
^gainft  their  ancient  opprefibrs. 

The  Hollanders  were  continually  fending  over 
frefh  colonifts,  fnips,  and  troops,  while  the  Por- 
tuguefe were  left  without  any  forces  but  th'eir  own. 
Spain  did  not  fend  them  any  fleets  of  merchants 
men,  or  grant  them  the  protcdion  of  the  fquadron 
\vhich  had  hitherto  been  krpt  in  India j  (he  nei- 
ther 
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ft  o  O  K  ther  repaired  tlieir  places  of  flrcngth,  or  renewed 
''•  tlicir  garrifons.  It  Ihould  feem  that  (he  wanted  to 
bumble  her  new  fubjeds,  whom  fl^c  thought  not 
fo  fubmifiivc  as  might  be  wifhcd,  and  to  perpe- 
'tuate  her  authority  by  expofmg  them  to  repeated 
misfortunes.  She  proceeded  ftill  further  ;  and  to 
prevent  Portugal  from  having  any  relburces  in 
itfelf,  ihe  fcized  upon  it's  inhabitants,  and  fent 
them  to  Italy,  Flanders,  and  other  countries 
wher^  fhe  was  at  war, 

NoTw^iTHSTANDiNG  tliis,  the  fcalc  coHtinued 
even  tor  a  long  time,  and  the  fuccels  was  various 
on  both  fides.  Nor  is  this  in  the  lead  lurprifmg. 
The  Portuguefe,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  had 
nothing  to  encounter  at  iea  but  a  few  weak  vef- 
fels,  ill  built,  ill  armed,  and  ill  defended  ;  nothing 
by  land  but  effeminate  m.en,  voluptuous  princes, 
and  daflardly  fiaves  :  whereas  thofe  who  came  to 
WTed  the  fceptre  of  Aiia  out  of  their  hands,  had 
veffels  to  board  of  the  fame  conftrudion  as  their 
own  ;  regular  fortrefles  to  afiault,  and  Europeans 
to  conquer  and  fubdue,  who  were  grown  haughty 
by  a  long  feries  of  victories,  and  by  being  the 
founders  of  an  immenfe  empire.  ■ 

Tbe  time  was    now  come,  wlien  the   Portu- 
guefe were  to  expiate   their  perfidy,  their    rob-  « 
beries,  and  their  cruelties :  and  the  prediction  of  I 
one  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  was  fulfilled,  who  afk^  1 
ing  an  ambaiTador  juft  arrived  at  Goa,  how  many 
•governors  his  mafter  nad  beheaded  fmce  the  efla" 
bliihment  of  his   power    in    India  f  received    for 
»nfwer,  None  at  all.     So  much  the  worfe^  replied 
the  monarcii ;  bis  authority  cannot  he  of  long  dura- 
iion  in  a  country  ivhere  fo  many  acts  of  outrage  and 
barbarity  are  committed. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  7.'ar,  that  the  Hollanders  polfefied  that  daring 

raihnefs. 
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raHinefs,    that    unfhaken    intrepidity,  which   had  BOOK 

marked   the    entcrpriles   oF  the  Portu^uelb  ;  but , ||j_ 

there  was  a  conliftency  and  an  unremitting  perfe- 
verance  obfervable  in  all  their  dcfigns.  Often  re- 
pulfed,  but  never  difcouraged,  they  renewed 
their  attacks  with  frelh  forces,  and  with  better 
concerted  meafures.  They  never  expofcd  theni- 
fclves  to  the  hazard  of  a  total  defeat.  If,  in  any 
engagement,  their  (hips  had  fuft'ered,  they  re- 
treated ;  and  as  their  conftant  objed  was  never  to 
lofe  light  of  their  commercial  intereft,  the  van- 
quiflied  fleet,  while  it  was  repairing  on  the  coafU 
belonging  to  fome  of  the  Indian  princes,  pur- 
chafed  merchandife  there,  and  returned  to  Hol- 
land. By  this  method  the  company  acquired  x 
new  fund,  which  enabled  them  to  undertake  frefli 
enterprifes.  If  the  Hollanders  did  not  always 
perform  great  adions,  they  never  attempted  ufe- 
Jcfs  ones.  They  had  neither  the  pride  nor  the 
vain-glory  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  frequently 
engaged  in  war,  rather  perhaps  through  the  love 
of  fame  than  of  power,  The  Hollanders  flcadily 
purfued  their  firft  plan,  without  fullering  them- 
lelves  to  be  diverted  from  it  either  by  motives  of 
revenge,  or  ruinous  projedls  of  conquefi:. 

In  the  year  1601  they  endeavoured,  and  in 
1607  they  renewed  the  attempt,  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  the  ports  belonging  to  the  vaft 
empire  of  China,  which,  at  that  time,  was  cau- 
tious of  admitting  ftrangers.  The  Portuguefe 
found  means,  by  bribery,  and  the  intrigues  of 
their  mifTionaries,  to  get  the  Hollanders  excluded. 
They  refolved  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could 
not  obtain  by  treaty,  and  determined  to  intercept 
the  velTels  belonging  to  the  Chinefe.  This  pirati- 
cal proceeding  did  not  anfwcr  their  expedations. 
A  Portuguefe  fleet  failed  from  Macao  to  attack 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  pirates  who  thought  proper  to  retire.  The 
^  J^-  inequality  of  their  numbers,  the  impolTibility  of 
refitting  in  feas  where  they  had  no  (lielter,  and  the 
fear  of  difgracing  their  nation  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  empire,  whofe  good  opinion  it  was  their 
interefl  to  preferve  ;  all  thefe  confiderations  deter- 
mined them  to  decline  the  fight :  but  this  was 
only  for  a  fhort  time. 

Some  years  after,  the  Hollanders  laid  fiege  to  a 
place,  of  the  importance  of  which  they  had  gained 
information.  The  enterprife  did  not  fucceed  ; 
but  as  they  never  loft  any  advantage  that  could  be 
obtained  by  their  armaments,  they  fent  that  which 
they  had  employed  againft  Macao  to  form  a  co- 
lony in  the  Pifcadore-illes.  Thefe  are  rocks 
where  no  water  is  to  be  had  in  dry  feafons,  and  no 
provifions  at  any  time.  Thefe  inconveniencies 
were  not  counterbalanced  by  any  folid  advan- 
tages, becaufe  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
continent  were  forbidden,  on  the  fevered  penal' 
ties,  to  hold  any  correfpondence  with  ftrangers 
who  might  become  dangerous  fo  near  the  coafts. 
The  Hollanders  had  determined  to  abandon  a 
fcttlement  which  they  defpaired  of  making  ufeful, 
when,  in  th^  year  1624,  they  were  invited  to  fix 
at  Formofa,  and  had  aiTurances  given  them  that 
the  Chinefe  merchants  would  be  allowed  full  Tn 
berty  to  go  there  and  trade  with  them. 
The  Hoi-  This  ifland,  though  it  lies  oppofite  to  the  pro* 
landers  viuce  of  Fokicu,  at  the  diftance  of  only  thirty 
^°J^^^j  a"  leagues  from  the  coaft,  was  not  fubjed  to  the 
Formofa.  dominion  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  genius  does  not 
incline  them  to  conqueft,  and  who,  through  a 
humane  and  ill-judged  policy,  would  rather  fuf- 
fer  a  decreafe  of  population,  than  tranfplant  their 
fupernumerary  fubje£ts  to  the  neighbouring  coun, 
tries.  Formofa  was  found  to  be  a  hundred  and 
J  thirty 
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thirty  or  forty  leagues  in  circumference.  It's  in-  b  o  O  K 
habitants,  to  judge  from  their  manners  and  ap-  II. 
pearance,  feemed  to  be  defcended  from  the  Tartars 
in  the  moft  northern  part  of  Afia :  and  probably 
found  their  way  through  the  country  of  Corea. 
They  lived  chiefly  by  fifliing  and  hunting,  and 
fcarce  wore  any  covering. 

The  Hollanders,  having  without  difficulty  in- 
formed thcmfelves  of  every  particular  that  pru- 
dence fuggefted,  thought  it  moll  advifeable  to 
fix  their  fettlement  on  a  fmall  illand  that  lay  con- 
tiguous to  the  larger  one.  This  fituation  afforded 
them  three  confiderable  advantages  j  an  eafy  de- 
fence, if  hatred  or  jealoufy  fhould  incline  iheir 
neighbours  to  moled  them  ;  the  convenience  of  a 
harbour  formed  by  the  two  iflands  j  and  the  faci- 
lity of  maintaining  a  fafe  communication  with 
China  during  the  monfoons :  advantages,  which 
they  could  not  have  found  in  any  other  pofuion 
they  might  have  chofen. 

The  new  colony  infenfibly  gained  ftrength 
without  attrading  any  notice,  till  it  rofe  at  once 
to  a  degree  of ■  confequence  that  aftoniflied  al! 
Afia.  This  unexpeded  profperity  was  owen  to 
the  conquefl  of  China  by  the  Tartars.  Thus  it  is 
that  torrents  enrich  the  vallles  with  the  (lores  they 
carry  down  from  the  defolated  mountains.  Above 
a  hundred  thoufand  Chinefe,  who  refolved  not  to 
fubmit  to  the  conqueror,  fled  for  refuge  10  For- 
mofa.  They  brought  along  with  them  that  in- 
duftry  which  is  peculiar  to  their  charadler,  the 
manner  of  cultivating  rice  and  fugar,  and  attrad^- 
ed  an  infinite  number  of  veflels  from  their  own 
nation.  In  a  fliort  time  the  ifland  became  the 
center  of  all  the  correfpondence  that  was  carried 
on  between  Java,  Siam,  the  Philippine  illands, 
China,  Japan,  and  other  countries  5  and  in  a  few 

vears 
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BOOK  years  was  confidcrcd  as  the  moft  confiderable  mart 
''•     .  in  India.     The  Hollanders   flattered  thcmfelves 
with  the  profpedlof  (till  greater  advantages,  when 
fortune  deceived  their  expedations. 

A  Chinese,  named  Equam,  of  obfcure  birth, 
whofe  turbulent  difpofition  had  made  him  turn 
pirate,  had  attained,  by  the  fupcriority  oF  his  ta- 
lents, to  the  rank  of  high-admiral.  He  defended 
his  country  againCl  the  Tartars  for  a  confiderable 
time,  but  feeing  his  mafter  obliged  to  fubmit,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  himfelf  with  the 
conquerors.  He  was  decoyed  to  Pekin,  where 
he  was  feized,  and  condemned  by  the  ufurper  to 
perpetual  imprifonment,  in  which  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  died  of  poifon.  Coxinga  faved  himfelf 
on  board  his  father's  fleet,  vowed  eternal  enmity 
to  the  oppreflTors  of  his  family  and  country,  and 
concluded  that  he  Ihould  be  able  to  take  the  fe- 
verefl:  revenge  upon  them,  by  making  himfelf 
mafter  of  Formofa.  He  made  a  defcent  upon  it, 
and  the  minifter  Hambroeck  was  taken  prifoner 
in  the  attack. 

Hambroeck,  being  appointed  with  fomc  other 
prifoners  to  be  fent  to  the  fort  of  Zealand  to  pre- 
vail with  his  countrymen  to  capitulate,  called  to 
mind  the  example  of  Rcgulus ;  he  exhorted  them 
to  be  firm,  and  ufed  every  argument  to  perfuade 
them,  that  if  they  ftrenuoufly  perfevered,  they 
would  oblige  the  enemy  to  retire.  The  garrifon 
being  aware  that  this  generous  man  would,  on  his 
return  to  the  camp,  fall  a  facrifice  to  his  magna- 
nimity, ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  detain  him. 
Their  remonft ranees  were  feconded  by  the  ten- 
dered folicitatipns  of  two  of  his  daughters,  who 
were  in  the  citadel.  His  anfuxr  was,  /  ha'ue 
pledged  my  honour  to  return  to  7ny  conjinement ;  I  hold 
myfelf  obliged  to  perform  my  promife.     Mv  memory 

Jhall 
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jhall  never  be  fullied  with  the  reproach^  that^  out  o/B  O  O  K 
((gard  to  my  own  fafetj^  I  was  the  caufe  of  fever  er  ^_^_J_^_^ 
ircatment^  or  perhaps  of  deaths  to  the  companions  of 
my  misfortune.     After  this  heroic  fpeech  he  calm- 
ly returned  to  the  Chinefc  camp,  and  the  liege 
began. 

<  Notwithstanding  the  fortifications  were  in 
St  bad  condition,  and  the  fort  iil-ftored  with  am- 
munition and  provifions ;  notwithftanding  the 
garrifon  was  weak,  and  the  fuccours  fcnt  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  had  retreated  with  difgrace, 
Coyet  the  governor  made  an  obftinate  defence. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1662,  being  forced 
to  capitulate,  he  repaired  to  Batavia,  where  his 
fuperiors  had  recourfc  to  thofc  iniquitous  (late- 
intrigues  which  are  frequently  pradifed  in  all  go- 
vernments* They  degraded  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  fufpicion  that  the  lofs  of  fo  important 
a  fettlement  had  been  owen  to  their  own  folly,  or 
negligence.  The  attempts  made  to  recover  it, 
proved  unfuccefsfui;  and  the  Hollanders  were  at 
lafl  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  carrying  on  a  trade 
with  Canton  on  the  fame  conditions,  and  under 
I  he  fame  rcftridions  as  other  nations. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  fingular,  that  fincc 
the  year  1683,  whenFormofa  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  China,  no  Europeans  have  ever  attempt- 
ed to  form  any  fettlement  there,  upon  the  fame 
conditions  at  Icaff ,  as  that  of  the  Portuguefe  at 
Macao.  But  befides  that  the  fufpicious  temper  of 
ihc  nation  to  which  that  ifland  belongs,  gives  no 
room  to  expedl  fuch  an  indulgence  from  them, 
one  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  an  en- 
terprife  would  be  a  bad  one.  Formofa  was  a 
place  of  importance  only  fo  long  as  the  Japanefe 
had  a  eommunication  with  it,  and  fo  long  as  it's 
produce  was  allowed  a  free  importation  into  Japan. 

This 
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BOOK     This  empire  of  Japan  bad  given  refuge  in  the 

, J^*       year  1600  to  fome  Hollanders  who  had  been  fhip- 

Trade  of  Wrecked  on  the  ifland  of  Bango  :  but  it  was  not  till 
thp  Koi-  1609,  that  it  received  fome  Ihips  of  the  Dutch 
Unders  to  E^ll-lndia  company. 

About  a  century  berore  this,  the  government 
of  Japan  had  been  changed.  A  magnanimous 
people  had  been  made  furious  by  a  tyrant.  Tay- 
cofama,  who  from  a  foldier  became  a  general, 
and  from  a  general  an  emperor,  had  ufurped  the 
whole  power,  and  aboliflied  all  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Having  flripped  the  Dairo  of  the  little 
remains  of  his  authority,  he  had  reduced  all  the 
petty  princes  of  the  country  under  his  fubjedion. 
Tyranny  is  arrived  at  it's  height  when  it  eftablifhes 
defpotifm  by  law.  Taycofama  went  iViU  further, 
and  confirmed  it  by  fanguinary  laws.  His  civil 
legiflation  was  adually  a  code  of  criminal  profecu- 
tions,  exhibiting  nothing  but  fcaffolds,  punifh- 
ments,  criminals,  and  executioners. 

The  Japanefe,  alarmed  at  this  profpe£l  of  fla- 
very,  had  recourfe  to  arms.  Torrents  of  blood 
were  (hed  throughout  the  empire;  and  though 
liberty  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuperior  in  cou- 
rage to  tyranny,  the  latter  triumphed  over  it;  and 
became  ftill  more  ferocious,  when  animated  by 
the  fpirit  of  revenge.  An  inquifition,  public  as 
well  as  private,  difmayed  the  citizens ;  they  be- 
came fpies,  informers,  accufers,  and  enemies  to 
each  other.  An  error  in  the  adminiflration  of 
the  police,  was  conflrued  into  a  crime  againft  the 
ftate ;  and  an  unguarded  cxpreilion,  was  made 
high-treafon.  Profecution  aflumed  the  charader 
of  legiflation.  Three  fucceiTive  generations  were 
doomed  to  welter  in  their  own  blood  ;  and  rebel 
parents  give  birth  to  a  profcribed  pofterity. 

During 
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During  a  whole  century,  Japan  refemblcd  aB  o  o  K 
dungeon  filled  with  criminals,  or  a  place  of  cxe-      '^• 
cution.     The  throne,  which  was  raifed   upon  the        '^^' 
ruins  of  the  altar,  was  furrounded  with  gibbets* 
The  fubje^ls  were  become  as  cruel  as  their  tyrant. 
They  fought,  with  a  ftrange  avidity,  to  procure 
death,  by  committing  criuies  which  were  readily 
fuggefted    under    a   defpotic    government.      For 
want  of  executioners,  they  puniflied  themfelves  for 
the  lofs  of  liberty,  or  revenged  themfelves  of  ty- 
ranny, by  putting  an  end  to  their  own  exigence. 
To  enable  them  to  face  death,  and  to  aflift  theni 
in  futfering  it,  they  derived  new  courage  from  that 
fyflem  of  chriftianity,  which  the  Portuguefe  had 
introduced  among  iheiti. 

The  oppreflions  the  Japancfe  laboured  under, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  profefTors  of  this 
new  wcrfliip  to  make  numerous  profelytes.  The 
miflionaries  who  preached  a  fuitering  religion, 
were  liftened  to  with  attention.  In  vain  did  th^ 
dodlrine  of  Confucius  try  to  gain  reception  among 
a  people  who  bordered  upon  China.  This  doc- 
trine was  too  fimple,  and  too  rational  for  iflanders^ 
whofe  imagination,  naturally  refllefs,  was  flill  more 
heated  by  the  cruelties  of  the  government.  Somd 
erroneous  tenets  of  Chriifianity,  which  bore  a  con- 
fiderable  afFmity  to  thofe  of  the  Budzoifls,  andi 
the  penances  equally  enjoined  by  the  two  fyftems ^ 
procured  the  Portuguefe  mifhonarics  fcveral  pro- 
felytes. But  fetting  afide  this  refemblance,  the 
Japanefe  would  have  chofen  to  embrace  Chrifli- 
anlty  merely  from  a  motive  of  hatred  to  the  prince^ 

If  the  new  religion  was  difcountcnanced  at 
court,  it  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  favourable 
reception  in  the  families  of  the  dethroned  princes, 
[t  added  frefli  fuel  to  their  refentment:  they  werei 
fond  of  a   ftrangc  God  whom  the  tyrant  did  not 

Vol,  I.  Q^  love. 
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BOO  kIovc.  Taycofama  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
^^^'  pcrfecuted  the  Chridians  as  enemies  to  the  fiatc^- 
lie  ])roicribcd  tlie  doctrines  imported  from  Eu-^ 
rope,  and  this  protcription  made  them  ilrike  the 
deeper  root.  Piles  were  kindled,  and  millions  of 
vidims  threw  themfelves  into  the  flames.  The 
emperors  of  Japan  tranfcended  thofe  of  Rome  in 
the  art  of  perfecuting  the  Chridians.  During  the 
fpace  of  forty  years  the  fcaffolds  were  ftained  with 
the  innocent  blood  of  martyrs.  This  proved  the 
feed  of  Chriflianity,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  fedi- 
tion.  Near  forty  thoufand  Chridians  in  the  king- 
dom or  province  of  Arima  took  up  arms  in  the 
name  and  for  the  name  of  Chrid;  and  defended 
themfelves  with  fuch  fury,  that  not  a  dngle  perfon 
furvived  the  llaughter  occafioned  by  perfecution. 
The  navigation,  trade,  and  factories  of  thePor- 
tuguefc  liad  fudained  themfelves  during  this  great 
crifis.  The  government  and  the  people  had, 
however,  for  a  long  time,  been  diflatisfied  with 
them;  they  had  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  admini- 
ilration  by  their  ambition,  by  their  intrigues,  and 
perhaps  by  their  fecret  confpiracies;  and  had  ren 
dered  themfelves  odious  to  the  people  by  the! 
avarice,  their  pride,  and  their  treachery.  But  a 
the  habit  of  purchadng  the  mercantile  article 
they  brought  was  now  become  general,  and  tha 
thcfe  goods  could  not  be  obtained  through  an 
other  channel,  they  W'cre  not  excluded  from  Japa 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1638;  when  other  mer 
chants  were  in  a  (ituation  to  fupply  their  place. 

The  Hollanders,  who  had,  for  fome  time,  en 
tered  into  competition  with  them,  were  not  in 
volved  in  the  difgrace.  As  thefe  republicans  ha 
never  (hewn  themfelves  ambitious  of  interferin 
with  the  government ;  as  they  had  fuffered  thei 
artillery  to  be  employed  againft  the  Chridians ;  a 

the 
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they  were  at  war  with  the  profcribed  nations;  as  B  o  o  ic 
their  flrength  was  not  thoroughly  known  and  they  IE 
appeared  to  be  referved,  pEiant,  moded,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  to  commerce  ;  they  were  tolerated, 
though  at  the  fame  time  they  were  lubjecled  to 
great  reftraints.  Three  years  after,  whether  it  were 
that  they  became  a<^uated  by  the  fpirit  of  intrigue 
and  dominion,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that 
no  condu6l  whatever  could  prevent  the  Japanefe 
from  harbouring  fufpicions,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  liberty  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed. 

Ever  fmce  the  year  1641,  they  have  been  con- 
fmed  to  the  artificial  illand  of  Difnia,  raifed  in 
the  harbour  of  Nangafaque,  and  which  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  city  bridge.  As  foon  as  they 
arrive,  their  fhips  are  (tripped,  and  their  powder, 
mufkets,  fwords,  guns,  and  even  rudder,  carried 
ilhore.  In  this  kind  of  imprifonment  they  are 
:reated  with  a  degree  of  contempt  which  is  beyond 
:onception  ;  and  can  tranfact  no  bufinefs  but  with 
zommiifaries  appointed  to  regulate  the  price  and 
he  quantity  of  their  merchandife.  It  is  impoilible 
hat  the  tamenefs  with  which  they  have  endured 
his  treatment  more  than  a  century,  fhould  not 
lave  leiTened  them  in  the  eyes  of  a  nation  that  is 
vitnefs  of  it ;  and  that  the  love  of  gain  fhould 
lave  produced  fuch  an  extreme  infenfibility  to  in- 
"ults,  without  tarnifhing  their  character. 

European  cloths,  filks,  printed  linens,  fugar^ 
voods  for  dying,  and  fome  fpices,  chiefly  pepper 
ind  cloves,  are  the  articles  carried  to  Japan.  The 
)rdinary  returns  were  very  confiderable  at  the 
ime  that  an  indefinite  liberty  of  trade  was  allowed. 
A^hen  it  was  fubje(5tcd  to  reflriclions,  no  more 
han  three  (hips  were  qmnually  fitted  out  for  Ba- 
avia,  and  thefc  were  foon  reduced  to  two.  Since 
he  luft  twelve  years,  there  are  even  but  one  or 

C>^^  two 
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BOOKtwo  trifling   cargoes  fent  alternately,  whether  it 
^^- ^bc,  that  the  buyer  has  infifted  upon  this  dimi- 
nution, or  whether  the  feller  may  have  been  led    J 
to  it  by  the  little  benefit  arifing   from   this   com-    " 
merce.     According  to  regulations  made,  all  the 
articles  together  do  not  produce  more  than  one   } 
million,  one  hundred  thoufand   livres  * ;  but  al- 
though thefc  regulations  may  not  poflibly  be  put   1; 
rigoroufly  in  force,  (till  it  is  affirmed  that  the  pro- 
fit docs  not    exceed   fifty   thoufand  livres  |.     It 
•would  be  more  confiderable,   if  the  Dutch  were 
not   obliged  to  fend  annually  to  the  capital   of 
the  empire,  an  ambafl'ador  loaded  with  prefents. 
The  payments  are   made  with  the  bell:   fort  of 
copper    in    the    world,    which    is    confumed    in 
Bengal,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Su- 
rat  ;  they  are  alfo  made  with  camphire,  which  is 
ufed  in  Europe,  after  it  has  been  purified  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

The  agents  of  the  company  arc  more  fortunate 
than  the  company  they  ferve.  By  a  kind  of  hofpl- 
tahty  peculiar  to  Japan,  courtefans  are  given  to 
them  immediately  on  their  arrival,  whom  they 
may  keep  till  they  go  away  again.  Thefe  girls 
are  not  only  devoted  to  their  pleafures,  but  alfo 
contribute  to  make  their  fortunes;  fmcc  it  is 
through  their  means  that  the  tortoife-fhell,  of 
which  the  Japanefe  fabricate  their  moft  efteemed 
jewels,  is  introduced  into  the  country  ;  as  hkewife 
the  camphire  of  Sumatra,  which  being  naturally 
perfed  enough  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fire,  is  thought  worthy  to  be  employed  as 
incenfc. 

They  receive  in  exchange  a  very  pure  kind  of 
gold,  which,  as  well  as  the  merchandife,  paffes 

*  45,^33  I.  6s.  S4,  +  2,0831.  6s.  8  d. 
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through  the  hands  of  their  miftrefTes,  whofe  fkill  BOOK 
and  probity,  in  this  double  negotiation,  arc  ,^  ^]'~_f 
equally  attefted. 

The  trade  of  the  Chinefe,  who,  except  the  Hol- 
landers, are  the  only  foreigners  admitted  into  the 
empire,  is  not  more  extenfive  than  their's,  and 
fubje<5led  to  the  fame  reftriclions.  Ever  fmce  the 
year  1688  they  are  conhned  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  fale  of  their  goods,  without  the  walls 
of  Nangafaque,  in  a  kind  of  prifon,  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  huts,  furrounded  with  a  pali- 
fade,  and  defended  by  a  good  ditch,  and  a  guard 
placed  at  every  avenue.  Thefe  precautions  have 
been  taken,  in  confequence  of  a  difcovcry  that 
fome  works,  in  favour  of  Chriflianity,  had  been 
fold,  together  wuth  books  of  philofophy  and  mo- 
rality. The  European  milTionaries  had  ordered 
fome  people  of  Canton  to  circulate  them,  and  the 
defire  of  gain  betrayed  them  into  a  piece  of  chi- 
canery, which  has  been  feverely  punifhed. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  have 
changed  the  ancient  government  of  the  country 
into  the  mod  arbitrary  tyranny  upon  earth,  would 
look  upon  all  intercourfc  with  llrangers  as  dan* 
gerous  to  their  autliority.  There  is  the  more 
reafon  for  this  conjedure,  as  the  inhabitants  are 
all  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  go  out  of  their 
country.  This  rigorous  edict  is  become  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  the  empire. 

Thus  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  (late  has  de- 
prived it  of  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  milder 
temper,  by  foftening  the  national  charader.  The 
Japanefe,  fiery  as  his  climate,  and  reftlefs  as  the 
ocean  that  furrounds  him.,  required  that  the  utmoft 
fcope  fnould  be  given  to  his  adivity,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  encouraging  a  brifk  trade.  To 
prevent  the  necelTity  of  rcHraining  him  by  punifh- 

msnts, 
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BOOK  ments,  it  was  rcquifite  to  keep  hiin  in  exerclfc  by 
^^-  conflant  labour,  and  to  allow  his  vivacity  an  un- 
interrupted career  abroad,  when  it  was  in  danger 
of  kindling  the  llame  of  fedition  at  home.  That 
energy  of  mind  which  has  degenerated  into  fana- 
ticifm,  would  have  been  improved  into  induftry  ; 
contemplation  would  have  changed  into  adion; 
and  the  fear  of  punifhment  into  the  love  of  plea- 
fure.  That  hatred  of  life,  which  torments  the 
Japanefe,  while  he  is  enflaved,  opprelTcd,  and  kept 
in  continual  fears  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  againfl 
which  he  is  perpetually  firuggling,  would  have 
given  way  to  the  fpirit  of  curiofity,  that  would 
have  induced  him  to  traverfe  the  ocean,  and  vifit 
foreign  nations.  By  a  frequent  change  of  place 
and  climate,  he  would  infenfibly  have  altered  his 
manners,  opinions,  and  charadler  ;  and  this  altera- 
tion would  have  been  as  fortunate  for  him  as  it  is 
for  the  generality  of  people.  What  he  might 
have  loft  by  this  intercourfe  as  a  citizen,  he  would 
have  gained  as  a  man  ;  but  the  Japanefe  are  be- 
come tygers,  under  the  fcourgc  of  their  tyrants. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  in  praife  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Egyptians,  and  other  diftincl  nations, 
u'ho  have  owed  their  fuperior  ftrength,  grandeur, 
and  permanency  to  the  flate  of  feparation  in  which 
they  kept  themfelves ;  mankind  has  received  no 
benefit  from  thefe  folitary  inftitutions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fpirit  of  intercourfe  is  ufcful  to  all 
nations,  as  it  promotes  a  mutual  communication 
of  their  produfiions  and  knowledge.  In  a  word, 
if  it  were  ufelefs  or  pernicious  to  fome  particular 
people,  it  was  neceiTary  for  the  Japanefe.  By 
commerce  they  would  have  become  enlightened 
in  China,  civilized  in  India,  and  diverted  of  all 
their  prejudices  among  the  Europeans. 

The 
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Thi-:  Dutch  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  BOOK 
refources  which  indemnified  them  for  the  lofs  thev  .     ■^^• 
had  fullained  at  Japan.     They  had  not  yet  -i^ter- 'j'j^e]vio- 
cd  into  commerce  with  thcfc,  the  men:  remarkable  luccasfub- 
iflands  in  the  torrid   zone,  when  they  attempted  ^^^t^'^^^'^ 
to  fecure  to  theinfelves  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  Portuguefe,  who  had  long  been  in  poffellion 
of  them,  were  obliged  to  (hare  their  advantages 
with  their  mailers  the  Spaniards ;  and,  at  length, 
to  give  up  the  trade  almolt  entirely  to  them,  'i  he 
two  nations,  divided  in  their  interefts,  and  perpe- 
tually at  war  with  each  other,  becaule  the  govern- 
ment had  neither  leifure  nor  iIaW  to  remove  their 
mutual  antipathy,  joined  to  oppofe  the  fubje(^s  of 
the  United  Provinces.     The  latter,  allided  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
fear  or  hate  them,  by  degrees  gained  the  fuperio- 
rity.     The  ancient  conquerors   were  driven   out 
about  the  year   1621;   and  their  place  was  fup- 
plied   by   others    equally  rapacious,   though  lefs 
turbulent,  and  more  enlightened. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  eftabliflied  themfelves 
firmly  at  the  Moluccas,  they  endeavoured  to  get 
the  exclufive  trade  of  fpices  into  their  ov.m  hands: 
an  advantage,  which  the  nation  they  had  juft  ex- 
pelled had  never  been  able  to  procure.  They  fl;il- 
fully  availed  themfelves  both  of  the  forts  they  had 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  of  thofe  they  had  imprudent- 
ly been  fuffered  to  erecl,  to  draw  the  kings  of 
Ternate  and  Tidor,  who  were  mafters  of  this 
Archipelago,  into  their  fcheme.  Thefe  princes 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  confent,  that  the 
clove  and  nutmeg  trees  fhould  be  rooted  up  in 
the  iilands  that  were  (lill  under  their  dominion. 
The  firft  of  thofe  fceptered  flaves,  in  confideratior^ 
of  this  great  facrifice,  received  a  penfion  of  70,950 

livres  i 
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p  O  O  K  iivrcs  *  ;   and  the  other,  one  of  about    i  c^zoof. 
_^^j_^  ^  A  garriion  of  fcvcn  hundred  men  was  appointed 
to  fecurc  the  performance  of  this  treaty  :  and  to 
fo  low  an  ebb  is  the  power  of  thefe  kings  reduced 
by    war,    tyranny,    and    misfortunes,   that    thefe 
iorces  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  keep  them 
in  this  (late  of  dependence,  if  it  were  not  neccfl'ary 
to  have  an  eye  upon  the  Philippine  ifiands,  whofe 
V  cinity  confiantlyoccafions  fome  alarm.  Although 
the   inhabitants   be  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
any  navigation,  and  that  no  foreign  nation  be  ad- 
mitted among  them,  the  Dutch  trade  there  is  in 
a  ianguilhing  (late ;   as  they  have    no    means    of 
exchange,  nor  any  filver  but  what  they  carryover 
to  pay  their  troops,  their  agents,  and  the  penfions. 
This  adminiftration,  deduding  the   fmall  profits, 
cofts  the  company  154,000  livres  J  per  annum. 

The  tree  that  bears  the  clove  looks  like  the 
birch  tree,  and  it's  bark  is  thin  and  fmooth  like 
that  ci  the  beech.  It's  trunk,  which  is  compofed 
of  an  exceeding  hard  wood,  does  not  rife  to  any 
height,  but  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  principal 
branches,  the  troughs  of  which  are  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
leaves  are  always  placed  oppofite  to  each  other, 
dotted,  fmooth,  and  not  ferrated,  ahnolt  refem? 
bling  in  form  and  confiftence  thofe  of  the  laurel. 
The  tiowers,  difpofed  in  a  corymbus  terminalis, 
have  each  of  them  a  long  quadrified  calix,  which 
bears  as  many  white  petals,  and  a  great  number 
of  (lamina.  The  pillil  inclofed  at  the  bottom  of 
this  calix,  becomes  along  with  it  an  oviform  fruit 
fjlied  up  with  a  fingle  kernel,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  mother-clove.  This  fame  calix,  ga- 
thered before  the  unfolding  of   the  petals   and 
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the  fecundation  of  the  piiVil,  is  properly  fpeaking  BOOK. 

the  clove,  the  gathering  of  which  is  the  principal ^J^ 

obje(5t  of  the  cultivation  of  the  clove-tree;  which 
begins  in  Odober  and  ends  in  February.  When 
the  cloves  have  acquired  a  reddifn  cail,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  firmncfs,  they  are  made  to  fall 
from  the  tree  by  the  help  of  long  reeds,  or  by 
ftrongly  fliaking  the  branches,  and  are  received 
into  large  cloths,  or  upon  the  ground  after  it  has 
been  fwcpt  clean.  They  are  afterwards  expofed 
for  a  few  days  to  fmoke  upon  hurdles  covered 
with  large  leaves.  This  fumigation,  to  which 
the  heat  of  a  ftove  might  perhaps  be  fubftituted 
with  advantage,  is  followed  by  drying  the  cloves 
in  the  fun  ;  this  operation  is  thought  to  be  com- 
pleted, when  upon  raifing  with  the  nail  part  of 
the  outward  covering  of  the  clove,  the  infide  dif- 
plays  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

The  clove-tree  requires  a  rich  and  fertile  foil. 
It's  growth  is  aiTifted  by  giving  it  room,  and  by 
pulling  up  the  weeds  and  flirubs  that  ihoot  out  in 
it's  neighbourhood.  This  circumftance  has  given 
occafion  tofome  travellers  to  fay,  that  it  attraded 
to  itfelf  all  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  foil  it 
fprings  from.  If  it  were  left  to  itfelf,  it  would 
rife  to  a  confiderable  height ;  but  a  low  item, 
fending  off  branches  at  it's  origin,  is  preferred, 
for  the  facility  of  gathering  the  fruit. 

The  cloves  which  have  been  left  upon  the  tree 
continue  growing  till  they  are  half  an  inch  thick. 
They  arc  then  fit  for  germination,  provided  they 
be  immediately  put  into  the  ground,  and  they 
produce  the  clove-tree,  which  flowers  only  at  the 
end  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Thefe  fruits,  or  mo- 
ther cloves,  though  inferior  to  the  common  fort, 
are  not  without  their  value.  The  Dutch  preferve 
them  in  fugar,  and,  in  voyages,  eat  thcin   after 
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BOOK  meals  to  promote  digcftion  ;  or  make  ufe  of  tbcni 
''•       as  an  agreeable  remedy  for  the  fcurvy. 

The  clove,  to  be  in  perfeclion,  mud  be  full 
fized,  heavy,  oily,  and  eafily  broken  ;  of  a  fine 
fmell,  and  a  hot  aromatic  talte,  fo  as  almoft  to 
burn  the  throat ;  it  fhould  make  the  fingers  fmart 
•when  handled,  and  leave  a  greafy  moiRure  upon 
them  when  prelfed.  The  principal  ufe  of  it  is  for 
culinary  purpofes.  In  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  India  particularly,  it  is  fo  much  prized,  that  it 
is  thought  to  be  an  indifpenfablc  ingredient  in 
almoft  every  kind  of  nourifhment.  It  is  there  put 
into  food,  liquors,  wines,  and  enters  likewife  into 
the  compofition  of  perfumes.  It  is  little  ufed  in 
medicine ;  but  there  is  an  oil  extracted  from  it 
v/hich  is  in  confiderable  repute. 

The  company  have  allotted  the  inhabitants  of 
Amboyna  four  thoufand  parcels  of  land,  on  each 
of  which  they  were  at  firft  allowed,  and  about  the 
year  1720  compelled  to  plant  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  trees,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five 
hundred  thoufand.  Each  tree  yields  annually,  on 
an  average,  upwards  of  two  pounds  of  cloves :  and 
confequently  the  collective  produce  mufl  weigh 
more  than  a  million. 

The  cultivator  is  paid  with  the  fpecie  that  Is 
conftantly  returned  to  the  company,  and  with 
fome  blue  and  unbleached  cottons  which  are 
brought  from  Coromandel.  This  imall  trade 
jnighr,  in  fome  meafure,  have  been  increafed,  if 
the  inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  and  the  fmali  iflands 
that  depend  upon  it,  would  have  attended  to  the 
culture  of  pepper  and  indigo,  which  has  been 
tried  with  fuccefs.  Miferable  as  thefe  idanders 
are,  they  dill  remain  in  a  flate  of  indolence,  be- 
caufe  they  have  not  been  tempted  by  an  adequate 
reward  for  their  labours. 

I  Th^ 
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The  adminiflration  is  fomewhat  different  in  the  BOOK 
iflands  of  Banda,  which  are  thirty  leagues  diftant  ^^• 
from  Amboyna.  There  are  five  of  thefe  iflands, 
two  of  which  are  uncultivated  and  ahnofl:  unin- 
habited ;  and  the  other  three  claim  the  diftindion 
of  being  the  only  iflands  in  the  world  that  pro- 
duce the  nutmeg. 

The  nutmeg-tree,  in  it's  fizc  and  foliage,  re- 
fembles  the  pear-tree.  It's  trunk,  which  is  not 
high,  is  covered,  as  well  as  the  branches,  with  a 
fmooth,  afli-coloured  bark.  It's  leaves,  altera 
nately  difpofed,  are  oval,  fharp  pointed,  green  on 
the  upper  furface,  whitifli  on  the  lower,  and 
when  bruifed,  diffufe  an  aromatic  fmell.  The 
fiowers,  the  botanical  charaders  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  fufficiently  obferved,  are  fucceeded 
by  the  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  an  external 
green  covering,  fimilar  in  it's  form  to  that  of  the 
common  walnut,  but  more  flefliy  and  full  of  juice. 
This  external  covering  when  grown  ripe,  acquires 
a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  as  it  opens,  difcovers 
an  internal  membraneous  coat,  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  flit  through  in  different  places,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  mace,  which  lies  immediately  over 
the  thin  and  brittle  fliell  that  inclofes  the  nutmeg. 
This  is  the  time  to  gather  it,  otherwife  the  mace 
would  get  loofe,  and  the  nutmeg  would  lofe  that 
oil  which  preferves  it,  and  in  which  it's  excellence 
confifts.  The  nutmegs  that  are  gathered  before 
they  are  perfectly  ripe,  are  preferved  in  vinegar  or 
fugar,  and  are  admired  only  in  Afia. 

It  is  nine  months  before  the  fruit  comes  to 
pcrfeclion.  After  it  is  gathered,  the  outer  rind  is 
dripped  off,  and  the  mace  Separated  from  it,  which 
is  laid  in  the  fun  to  dry.  The  nuts  require  more 
preparation.  They  are  fpread  upon  hurdles,  or 
dried  for  fix  weeks  by  a  flow  fire,  in  fheds  ereded 

far 
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B  O  O  K  for  that  purpofe.     They  are  then  fcparatcd   frotn. 
j^'_     the  (licll,  and  thrown  into  lime-water,  which  is 
a  rcceirary  precaution    to  prcferve    them    from 
worms. 

Th£  nutmeg  differs  in  goodnefs  according  to 
the  age  of  the  tree,  the  foil,  the  expofition,  and 
method  of  culture.  This  tree,  contrary  to  the 
eiovc,  delights  in  a  damp  foil,  overgrown  with 
weeds,  and  even  (liaded  by  large  trees,  provided 
it  be  not  ftifled  by  them.  Under  their  fhelter  it 
thrives  very  well,  and  bears  the  colds  which  arc 
fometimes  felt  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The 
round  nutmeg  is  preferred  to  that  which  is  ob- 
long, though  they  are  only  different  comforma^ 
tions  of  the  fame  fruit.  That  fruit  is  more  parti- 
cularly efleemed  which  is  frelh,  moid,  heavy,  of 
a  good  fmell,  and  an  agreeable  though  bitter  fla- 
vour, and  which  yields  an  oily  juice  upon  being 
pricked.  The  immoderate  ufe  of  thisfpice  brings 
on  paroxyfms  of  madnefs,  and  fometimes  occa- 
fions  death.  In  proper  quantities,  it  facilitates 
digeflion,  expels  wind,  ftrengthens  the  bowels, 
and  (lops  the  dyfentery.  The  congealed  oil  which 
is  drawn  by  cxpreffion  from  the  nutmegs  rejecled 
at  the  market,  and  that  which  is  furniffied  by  the 
mace,  are  ufed  externally  in  diforders  of  the  ner» 
vous  fvliem. 

A  wild  kind  of  clove-tree  is  found  at  Amboyna, 
which  differs  from  the  former  in  growing  to  a 
greater  height,  in  having  it's  leaves  much  longer, 
;md  it's  matrices  very  oblong,  rough  upon  the 
furface,  and  of  a  difagreeable  talle.  The  iflands 
of  Banda  furnifl-)  aifo  five  or  fix  fpecies  of  wild 
nutmeg-trees,  which  the  Dutch  have  neglected 
to  deftroy,  becaufe  the  fruit  they  bear,  being  but 
ilightly  aromatic,  and  of  no  value  in  trade,  is 
merely  an  object  of  curiofitv. 

If 
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If  wc  except  this  valuable  fpice,  the  iflands  of  B  O  o  K 
Banda,  like  all  the  Moluccas,  are  barren  to  a .  ^^• 
dreadful  degree.  What  they  produce  in  fuper- 
fluities  they  want  in  necell'aries.  The  land  will 
not  bring  forth  any  kind  of  corn  :  and  the  pith  of 
the  fago  ferves  the  natives  of  the  country  inftead 
€f  bread. 

As  this  food  would  not  be  fufficient  for  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  fettle  in  the  Moluccas,  they  are  ai- 
lowed  to  fetch  provifions  from  Java,  MacafTar,  or 
the  extremely  fertile  iHand  of  Bali.  The  com* 
pany  itfclf  carries  fome  merchandife  to  Ban  da. 

This  is  the  only  fettlement  in  the  Eaif  Indies 
that  can  be  confidered  as  an  European  colony ; 
becaufe  it  is  the  only  one  where  the  Europeans 
are  proprietors  of  lands.  The  company,  finding 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Banda  were  favage,  cruel, 
and  treacherous,  becaufe  they  were  impatient 
under  tl\eir  yoke,  refolved  to  exterminate  them. 
Their  poffellions  were  divided  among  the  white 
people,  who  got  fiaves  from  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands  to  cukivatc  the  lands.  Thefe 
white  people  arc  for  the  mofi:  part  Creoles,  or 
malecontents  who  have  quitted  the  fervice  of  the 
company.  In  the  fmall  ifle  of  Roiinging,  there 
are  likewife  fcveral  banditti,  whom  the  laws  have 
branded  with  difgrace,  and  young  men  of  aban- 
doned principles,  w^hofe  families  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  them  :  fo  that  Banda  is  called  the  IJland  of 
Correction.  Thefe  wretches  live  but  a  ihort  time 
here:  but  the  other  iflands  of  Banda  are  not 
much  lefs  fatal.  It  is  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  fo 
great  a  number  of  men,  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  transfer  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  to 
Amboyna  ;  and  the  company  were  likewife  pro- 
bably urged  to  this  by  the  two  other  powerful 
motives  of  ceconomy  and  fecurity.  But  the  ex- 
periments 
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BOOK  periments  that  have  been  made  have  proved  un- 
^^'       ilicceislul,  and  matters   remain    in  their   former 
ftate. 

To  fecare  exclufively  to  themfelves  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Moluccas,  which  are,  with  good 
realbn,  fliled  the  gold  mines  of  the  company,  the 
Dutch  have  purfued  all  the  means  that  an  enlight- 
ened fpirit  of  avarice  could  fugged  to  them ;  and 
have  been  affifted  in  their  defigns  by  nature. 

The  earthquakes,  which  are  frequent  and 
dreadful  in  thefe  latitudes,  render  the  navigation 
dangerous.  They  fwallow  up  every  year  bank^ 
of  fand  in  thefe  feas,  and  form  new  ones  in  their 
{lead.  Thefe  revolutions,  the  frequency  and  ef- 
fed:s  of  which  are  exaggerated  by  policy,  muft  of 
courfe  keep  at  a  diitance  the  foreign  navigator, 
who  is  in  want  of  the  neceffary  aiTiftances  to  guide 
his  fhip  with  fafety. 

This  firft  circumftance  in  favour  of  an  exclu- 
five  trade,  is  ftrengthened  by  another,  perhaps 
flill  more  efficacious.  During  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  year,  the  fnips  driven  off  by  winds  and 
oppofite  currents,  cannot  land  at  the  Moluccas ; 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  wait  for  the  favour- 
able feafon  fucceeding  thefe  tempeftuous  times. 
But  at  this  period,  a  number  of  experienced  and 
vigilant  guarda  coftas  take  pofleilion  of  this  ocean, 
now  become  quiet,  in  order  to  keep  off  or  feize 
upon  all  the  Ihips  that  may  have  been  brought 
there  by  the  allurement  of  gain. 

It  is  in  thefe  calm  feafons,  that  the  governors 
of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  are  employed  in  going 
over  the  iflands,  in  which  the  company,  at  the 
firfl  dawn  of  their  power,  deftroyed  all  the 
fpices*  The  odious  bufinefs  they  are  engaged  in, 
obliges  them  to  maintain  a  perpetual  ftruggle 
with  the  liberality  of  nature,  and  to  cut  up  the 

trees 
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trees  wherever  they  fprout.  They  are  forced  BOOK 
to  renew  their  expeditions  every  year,  becaufc  the  ^_^^ 
earth,  rebelling  againft  the  hands  that  lay  it  wafte, 
feems  obftinately  to  ftrive  againft  the  wickednel's 
of  men  ;  and  becaufe  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove, 
fpringing  up  afiefli  under  the  knife  that  extirpates 
them,  deceive  that  cruel  fpirit  of  rapacioufncfs, 
which  is  an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  does  not 
grow  for  itfelf.  Thefe  abominable  excurfions  be- 
gin and  end  with  fcftivals,  the  particulars  of 
which  would  make  a  man  of  the  lead  feeling 
ihudder,  if  I  could  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  mentioa 
them. 

The  intent  of  all  civil  and  religious  feflivals, 
from  their  firft  inftitution  down  to  our  times, 
cither  in  the  huts  of  the  favage  or  in  civilized 
towns,  is  to  renew  the  remembrance  of  fome  fa- 
vourable period,  or  fome  fortunate  event,  and 
they  are  each  of  them  marked  with  their  peculiar 
charadlers.  The  pried  ufhers  in  the  day  with  the 
ringing  of  his  bells ;  he  opens  the  gates  of  his 
temple  ;  he  fummons  the  citizens  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar ;  he  arrays  himfelf  in  his  mod  fump- 
tuous  fi^arments;  he  raifes  his  hands  towards  hea- 
ven  ;  he  implores  it's  mercy  for  the  future,  and 
expreifes  his  gratitude  f.'^r  the  pad,  in  fongs  of 
gladnefs.  On  going  out  of  the  temple,  the  civil 
fediva)  begins,  and  joy  is  difplayed  under  another 
afpe£l.  The  tribunals  of  judice  are  fhut.  The 
noife  which  is  no  longer  heard  in  the  (hops, 
breaks  forth  in  the  dreets  and  public  places. 
The  found  of  rnudc  invites  to  the  fprightly  dance, 
in  which  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  various 
ages  mix  together.  The  ordinary  dri(^nefs  of 
parents  is  relaxed;  and  wine  fiows  abundantly  on 
all  fides.  At  length  the  abfence  of  the  funis 
fapplied  by  ilbminations,  which  redore  to  plea; 

fure 
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BOOK  fure  that  freedom  which  the  light  of  the  day  feem-* 
^,,J!^h^^_j  cd  to  preclude.  With  what  impatience  arc  not 
thefe  days  of  public  rejoicing  expelled  ?  They 
are  talked  of  long  before  they  arrive;  and  be- 
come the  general  topic  of  converfation  for  a  long 
time  after  they  have  been  celebrated.  Thus  it  is, 
that  if  the  people  be  wretched,  they  arc  made  to 
forget  their  daily  afflidions;  if  they  be  happy, 
thus  it  is  that  their  affedion  for  the  authors  of 
their  felicity  is  redoubled ;  and  that  the  fpark  of 
cnthufiafm  is  kept  alive,  either  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  good  fovereigns  by  whom  they 
have  been  governed  heretofore,  or  by  the  recol- 
leO:ion  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  anceflors  from 
■whom  they  are  defcended.  It  Ihould  feem,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  Moluccas,  the  feflivals  infti- 
tuted  by  the  Dutch  have  had  no  other  view,  but 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  atrocious  acls 
they  have  committed,  and  to  cherilh  the  fenti- 
ment  of  vengeance  in  the  heart.  It  is  only  under 
the  empire  of  demons,  that  feftivals  fhould  be 
gloomy :  but  fuch  is  the  averfion  of  man  for  la- 
bour, that  the  people  delight  in  all  kinds  of  fefli- 
vals, whether  they  be  melancholy  or  chearfuL 

The  Dutch,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more 
elFcdlually  grafp,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  mono- 
poly of  the  fpice  trade,  have  formed  two  fettle- 
nicnts,  one  at  Timor,  the  other  at  Celebes. 
TheDutcb      The  firft  of  thcfe  illands  is  fixty  leagues  long, 
formafet- j^^^^  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  broad.     It  is  divided 
Timor,     into  fcveral  fovereignties  ;  in  which  there  are  num- 
bers of  Portuguefe.     Thefe  conquerors,  who  at 
their  firft  arrival  in  India  had  advanced  with  the 
utmoft   intrepidity   and    moll   amazing   celerity, 
and  had  purfued  a  long  and  dangerous  career  with 
a  rapidity  which  nothing  could  ftop-,  who  were 
fo  well  accuftomed  to  ads  of  heroifm,  that  they 

perfermed 
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performed  the  mod  arduous  enterprifes  with  eafe  ;B  O  o  K 

thefe  conquerors,  I  fay,  when  they  were  attacked ]^^ 

by  the  Dutch,  at  the  time  that  their  whole  em- 
pire, grown  too  large  and  tottering  under  it's  own 
weight,  was  tumbling  to  ruin  on  all  fides,  dif- 
played  none  of  thofe  virtues  which  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  power.  When  they  were 
difpoflefTed  of  a  fort,  driven  out  of  a  kingdom, 
or  difperfed  in  confequcnce  of  a  defeat,  they 
fhould  have  fought  an  afylum  among  their  bre- 
thren, and  fhould  have  rallied  under  ffcandards  that 
had  hitherto  been  invincible  ;  either  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  or  to  recover  their 
fettlements  :  but  fo  far  were  they  from  forming  a 
refolution  fo  generous,  that  they  folicited  fome 
employment,  or  penfion,  from  thofe  very  Indiari 
princes  whom  they  had  fo  often  infulted.  Thofe 
who  had  contraded  a  habit  of  etFeminacy  and 
idlenefs  above  the  reft,  retreated  to  Timor,  which, 
being  a  poor  illand,  where  no  works  of  induftry 
were  carried  on,  would  fcreen  them,  they  thought, 
from  the  purfuit  of  an  enemy  intent  upon  ufcful 
conquefts.  They  were,  however,  deceived*  In 
the  year  1613  they  were  driven  from  the  tov/n  of 
Cupan  by  the  Dutch,  who  found  a  fort  there, 
which  they  have  ever  fince  garrifoned  with  fifty 
men.  The  company  fends  fome  coarfe  linens 
there  every  year,  and  receives  in  return,  wax, 
tortoife-fhell,  fanders  wood,  and  cadiang,  a  fmall 
fpecies  of  bean,  commonly  ufed  by  the  Dutch 
on  (hip-board,  by  way  of  varying  the  food  of  the 
crew.  All  thefe  objeds  employ  one  or  two 
Hoops,  which  are  difpatchcd  from  Batavia  :  no- 
thing is  either  gained  or  loft  by  this  fettlement ; 
the  profits  juft  anfv/er  the  e:?:pences.  The  Dutch 
would  have  abandoned  Timor  long  ago,  if  they 
had  not  been  apprehenfive  that  fome  active  naticii 
Vol.  L  R  ita<z]x 
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BOOK  might  fix  there,  and  avail  themfelvcs  of  the  op- 
'^-       portunitics    that    fituation  would   give    them  to 
*^    ^  difturb  the   trade  of  the  Moluccas.     It  was  the 
fame  cautious    principle    which    drew   them   to 
Celebes. 
TheDutch      'iwis  ifland,  which   is   about  a  hundred  and 
make        thirty   leagues    in  diameter,    is    very    habitable, 
fdves        though  fnuatcd  in  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone. 
jnafiersof  The  hcats  are  allayed  by  copious  rains,  and  cool- 
Ccicbes.    jng   breezes.     The   inhabitants   are   the  braveft 
people  in  the  fouth  of  Afia ;  their   firfl  attack  is 
furious ;  but,  after  a  conteft  of  two  hours,  a  total 
want  of  courage  takes  place  of  this  extraordinary 
impetuofity:    the  intoxicating   fumes   of  opium, 
which  arc  certainly  the  caufe  of  this  terrible  fury, 
go  off,  after  they  have  exhaufted  their  flrength  in 
tranfports  that  approach  to  madnefs.     The  Kris^ 
which  is  their  favourite  weapon,  is  a  foot  and  a 
half  long  ;  it  is   fhaped  like  a  poniard,  and  the 
blade  is  ferpentine.     They  never  carry  more  than 
one  to  battle ;  but  in   private  quarrels   two   arc 
neceffary  ;  they  parry  with  that  in  the  left  hand, 
and  attack  the  adverfary  with  the  other.     The 
wounds  made  by  this  weapon  are  very  dangerous, 
and  the  duel  mod  commonly  ends  in  the  death  of 
both  the  combatants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  rendered  a6tive, 
induftrious,  and  robuft,  by  a  rigid  education. 
Every  hour  in  the  day  their  nurfes  rub  them  with 
oil,  or  lukewarm  water.  Thefc  repeated  un6lion» 
encourage  nature  to  unfold  her  powers  with  free- 
dom. They  are  weaned  at  a  year  old,  an  idea 
prevailing,  that  if  they  continued  to  fuck  any 
longer,  it  would  hurt  their  underftandings.  When 
they  are  five  or  fix  years  old,  the  male  children  of 
any  diltindipn  are  intruded  to  the  care  of  fomc 
relation  or  friewd,  that   their  courage  may  not  be 

weakened 
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\Veakencd  by  the  carefTes  gf  their  mothers,  and  an  O  O  K 
habit  of  reciprocal  tendcriiefs.     They  do  not  re-       ^^• 
turn  to  their  famiHes  till  they  have  attained  the 
age  in  which  the  law  permits  them  to  marry. 

Here  we  have  indeed  a  fmgular  inftance  of  ci- 
vilization among  Daves,  upon  the  moft  important 
concern  of  human  life.  Which  of  the  polifhed 
nations  of  Europe  has  carried  the  care  of  educa- 
tion fo  far  ^  Which  of  us  as  yet  thought  of  fe- 
curing  his  pofterity  from  the  cffeds  of  parental 
fedudion?  The  precautions  taken  at  Celebes, 
which  would  be  uleful  in  all  ranks,  would  he 
particularly  neceiTary  for  the  children  of  mo- 
narchs.  -• 

These  are  more  expofed  than  others  to  be 
tainted  with  that  corruption  which  furrounds  them 
on  all  fides  ;  and  which  at  once  attacks  their  head 
and  their  heart,  through  the  medium  of  all  their 
fenfes*  Mow  is  it  poflible  that  they  fhould  be 
affecled  with  the  fight  of  mifery,  which  they  are 
unacquainted  with,  and  never  experience  ?  That 
they  fliould  be  lovers  of  truth,  when  their  ears 
have  been  only  accuftomed  to  the  accents  of  flat- 
tery ?  Admirers  of  virtue^  while  they  are  bred  in 
the  midft  of  unworthy  Haves,  who  are  all  eager 
to  extol  their  propenhties  and  their  inclinations  ? 
Patient  in  advcrfity,  which  they  are  not  always 
exempt  from  ?  Or  how  fhould  they  be  rcfolute  in 
dangers  to  which  they  are  fomctimes  expofed, 
when  they  have  been  enervated  by  effeminacy, 
and  continually  imprefled  with  ideas  ot  the  in- 
portance  of  their  cxiflencc  ?  How  is  it  pofnble 
that  they  fhould  eflimate  the  fervices  they  re- 
ceive, or  know  the  value  of  the  blood  fplk  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  empire,  and  to  enhance 
the  fplendour  of  their  reign,  when  they  have 
imbibed  the  fatal  prejudice  of  every  thing    being 
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BOOK  their  due,  and  of  it's  being  even  too  great  ari 
^li^,  honour  to  die  in  their  caufe  ?  Strangers  to  every 
idea  of  jufticc,  how  is  it  poflibic  that  they  (hould 
not  become  the  fcourgc  of  that  portion  of  the 
human  race,  vvhofc  happincfs  is  committed  to 
their  care  ? 

Fortunately,  thefc  corrupt  tutors  are  fooner 
or  later  puniflied  by  the  ingratitude  of  their  pu- 
pils ;  who,  themfelvcs  being  miferable  in  the  midft 
of  their  greatnefs,  are  all  their  life  time  torment- 
ed with  a  deep  fenfe  of  difguft,  which  cannot  be 
removed  from  their  palaces.  Fortunately,  the 
Tullen  filence  of  their  fubjects,  announces  to  them, 
from  time  to  time,  the  hatred  they  arc  held  in  ; 
and  they  are  too  weak  to  difdain  it.  Fortunately, 
the  religious  prejudices  that  have  been  inflilled 
into  them,  rile  up  and  tyrannife  their  confciences. 
Fortunately,  after  a  life  which  no  mortal,  not 
even  the  lowed  of  their  fubjeds  would  accept  of, 
if  he  were  fenfible  of  all  the  wretchednefs  of  it, 
they  find  gloomy  perturbation,  terror,  and  defpair, 
attending  upon  their  lad  moments. 

Formerly  the  people  of  Celebes  acknowledged 
no  other  gods  but  the  fun  and  the  moon.  They 
facrificed  to  them  in  the  public  fquares,  having 
no  materials  which  they  thought  valuable  enough 
to  be  employed  in  raifing  temples.  According 
to  the  creed  of  thefe  iflandcrs,  the  fun  and  moon 
were  eternal  as  well  as  the  heavens,  the  empire 
of  which  they  divided  between  them.  Ambition 
fet  them  at  variance.  The  moon,  flying  from 
the  fun,  mifcarried,  and  was  delivered  of  the 
earth ;  (he  was  big  with  feveral  other  worlds, 
which  file  will  fuccefTively  bring  forth,  but  with- 
out violence,  in  order  to  repair  the  lofs  of  thofe 
which  the  lire  of  her  conqueror  will  confume. 

These 
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These  abfardities  were  univerfally  received  at  B  o  o  l^ 
Celebes  ;  but  they  had  not  fo  detcrniincd  an  in-  ^^• 
fluencc  over  cither  the  nobles  or  the  people  as  is 
found  in  the  religious  dodrines  of  other  nations. 
About  two  centuries  ago,  lome  Chriftians  and 
Ivlohaminedans  having  brought  their  opinions 
here,  the  principal  king  of  the  country  took  a 
total  diflike  to  the  national  worfhip.  Alarmed 
at  the  terrible  cataftrophe,  vvith  which  he  wa^ 
equally  threatened  by  both  the  new  fyftems  of 
religion,  he  convened  a  general  aifembly.  On 
the  day  appointed  he  afcended  an  eminence ;  where 
fpreading  out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  in  a 
flanding^'poiture,  he  addreiTed  the  following  prayer 
to  the  Supreme  Being  : 

"  Great  God,  I  do  not,  at  this  time,  fall 
*^  down  before  thee,  bccaufe  I  do  not  implore 
''  thy  clemency.  I  have  nothing  to  afl;  of  thee 
*^  which  thou  ought'fl  not  in  juflice  to  grant, 
*'  Two  foreign  nations,  whofe  mode  of  worfhip  is 
"  widely  different,  are  come  to  (trike  terror  into 
*•'  my  mind,  and  the  minds  of  my  fubjcds.  Thev 
**  aflurc  me,  that  thou  wilt  punifh  me  eternally  if  f 
*'  do  not  obey  chy  laws :  I  have  therefore  a  right 
*'  to  require  that  thou  would'll  make  them  known 
*'  to  me.  I  do  not  afk  thee  to  reveal  the  impene- 
^^  trable  myfteries  which  furround  thy  effence, 
''  and  which  to  me  are  ufelefs.  I  am  come  hither 
^'  to  inquire,  together  vvith  my  people,  what  thofe 
^'  duties  are  which  thou  intendefl:  tu  prefcribe  to 
**  us.  Speak,  O  my  God  !  fince  thou  art  the  Au- 
*'  thor  of  nature,  thou  can'il  difccrn  the  bottom 
**  of  our  hearts,  and  knoweft  that  it  is  impofiible 
,**  they  fliould  entertain  any  thoughts  of  difobedi. 
*'  ence.  But  if  thou  condefcendeft  net  to  make 
*'  thyfelf  underftood  by  mortals  ;  if  it  be  unwor- 
*^  thy  of  thine  effence  to  employ  the  language  of 

"  man 
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B  O  O  K^'  man  to  di^late  the  duties  required  of  man  ;  I 
^^'  "  call  my  whole  nation,  the  fun  which  enlightens 
"  me,  the  earth  that  fupports  me,  the  waters  that 
^^  encompafs  my  dominions,  and  thyfelf  to  wit- 
*'  nefs,  that  in  the  fmcerity  of  my  heart  I  fcek  to 
"  know  thy  will :  and  I  declare  to  thee  this  day, 
*^  that  I  fhall  acknowledge,  as  the  depofitfiries  of 
>^  thy  oracles,  the  miniilers  of  either  religion 
^^  whom  thou  flialt  caufe  to  arrive  the  firft  in  our 
^'  harbours.  The  winds  and  the  waves  are  the 
"  minifters  of  tliy  power  ;  let  them  be  the  fignals 
**  of  thy  will.  If,  with  thefe  honeft  intentions,  I 
^*  embrace  an  errof,  my  confcience  will  be  at  eafc; 
^^  and  the  blame  will  lie  upon  thee.'* 

The  affembly  broke  up,  determined  to  wait  the 
orders  of  heaven,  and  to  follow  the  firft  miffion- 
aries  that  fhould  arrive  at  Celebes.  The  apoftles 
of  the  Coran  w^ere  the  mod  adive,  and  the  fove- 
reign  and  his  people  were  circumclfed  ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  iiland'lbpn  followed  their  example. 

This  unfortunate  pircqmflance  did  not  prevent 
the  Portugucfe  from  gaining  a  footing  at  Celebes. 
They  maintained  their  grouncj  there,  even  after 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  Moluccas,  The  mo- 
tive which  induced  them  to  flay,  and  which  att 
traded  the  Englifh  to  this  place,  was,  the  facility 
of  procuring  fpices,  which  the  natives  of  the  coun^ 
try  found  means  to  get,  notwithftanding  the  pre- 
qaution§  that  were  taken  to  keepthern  at  a  diftancc 
from  the  places  where  they  grew. 

The  Dutch,  who  by  this  competition  were  prcr 
vented  from  monopolizing  the  articles  of  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  attempted,  in  1660,  to  put  a  ftop. 
to  this  trade,  which  they  called  contraband.  To 
favour  this  defign,  they  had  recourfe  to  means  re- 
pugnant to  all  principles  of  morality,  but  which 
^n  infcitiabic  avarice  hzs  rendered  very  common  in 
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Afia.  By  perfevcring  in  thefe  infamous  proceed- B  o  o  K 
ings,  they  Succeeded  fo  far  as  to  drive  out  thc^  '^^- 
Portuguefe,  keep  oft'  the  Englifli,  and  take  pof- 
fcflion  of  the  harbour  and  fort  of  MacaiTar.  From 
that  time  they  were  abfolute  mafters  of  the  ifland 
without  having  conquered  it.  The  princes  among 
"whom  it  was  divided,  re-united  in  a  kind  of  con- 
federacy. They  hold  affemblies,  from  time  to 
time,  on  affairs  that  concern  the  general  interefl ; 
and  the  refult  of  their  determinations  becomes  a 
law  to  each  ftate.  When  any  contefl  arifes,  it  is 
decided  by  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony, 
who  prefides  at  this  diet.  He  obferves  thefe  dif- 
ferent fovereigns  with  a  watchful  eye,  and  keeps 
them  in  perfed  equality  with  each  other,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  them  from  aggrandizing  himfelf  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Company.  The  Dutch  have 
difarmed  them  all,  under  pretence  of  hindering 
them  from  injuring  each  other;  but  in  reality  with 
a  view  of  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  break- 
ing their  chains. 

The  Chinefe,  who  are  the  only  foreigners  per- 
mitted to  come  to  Celebes,  carry  thither  tobacco, 
gold  wire,  china,  and  unwrought  filks.  The 
Dutch  fell  opium,  fpirituous  liquors,  gum  lac, 
fine  and  coarfe  linens.  This  ifland  furnifhes  a 
little  gold,  great  quantities  of  rice,  wax,  flaves, 
and  tripam,  a  fpecies  of  mufhroom,  which  in- 
creafes  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the  roundnefs 
of  it's  form,  and  the  blacknefs  of  it's  colour. 
The  cuftoms  bring  in  88,000  livres  *  to  the 
Company  :  but  it  receives  a  much  larger  profit 
from  it's  trade,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  terri- 
tory wliich  it  holds  in  full  right  of  fovereignty. 
Thefe  advantages,  however,  taken  together,  do 
pot   counterbalance  the  cxpcnccs  of  the  colony, 

which 
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B  O  O  K  \y  licli   arife  to  165,000  livres  *  more.     It  would 

^ ]^'       cerlainly  be  given  up,  if  it  were  not  with  reafon 

lojked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  fpicc  iflands. 

TheDutch      The  fcttlemcnt  at   Borneo  was  formed  with  a 

open  a       ]g|g  interefUn?  view.     It  is  one  of  the  larp[efl:,  if 

cat  ou'.vith  not   actually  the  largclt  ifland  hitherto  known^ 

Borneo,     'fhc  ancicnt  inhabitants  live  in  the  inland  parts. 

The  coafts  are  peopled  with  inhabitants  from  Ma- 

caiTar,  with  japanefe,  Malayans,  and  Arabs,  who, 

to  the  vices  that  are  natural  to  them,  have  added 

a  ferocity  hardly  to  be  met  with  elfewhere. 

About  the  year  1526  the  Portuguefe  attempted 
to  fettle  at  Borneo,  Too  feeble  to  make  their 
arms  refpeded,  they  tried  to  gain  the  good-will 
of  one  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  country  by  offer- 
ing him  fome  pieces  of  tapeftry.  This  weak 
prince  took  the  figures  wrought  in  it  for  inchanted 
pien,  who  would  ftrangle  him^  in  the  night-time, 
if  he  fuiFered  them  to  come  near  his  perfon.  The 
explanations  they  gave  to  remove  his  apprehen-. 
fions  had  no  effecl ;  he  obdinately  refufed  to  let 
the  prefcnt  be  brought  into  his  palace,  and  pro-, 
hibited  the  donors  from  entering  his  capital. 

Hov/fcVER,  thefe  adventurers  afterwards  gained 
admilTion  ;  but  this  was  an  unfortunate  privilege 
to  them,  for  they  v/ere  all  maflacred.  A  factory, 
which  the  Englifli  eftablifhed  fome  years  after, 
fhared  the  fame  fate.  The  Dutch,  who  had  met 
with  no  better  treatment,  appeared  again,  in  the 
year  1748,  with  a  fquadron,  which,  though  very 
inconfiderable,  fo  far  impofed  upon  the  prince, 
to  whom  the  pepper  entirely  belongs,  that  he 
determined  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  trading 
for  it  exclufively  :  with  this  fingle  referve,  that  he 
fhould  be  allowed  to  dehver  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  this  article  to  the  Chinefe,  who  had 

ahvavs 
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always  frequented  his  ports.     Since  this  treaty,  B  o  o  K 

the  Company  fends  rice,   opium,  fait,   and  coarfe ^^ 

linens,  to  Bendermaffen :  articles,  the  profits 
upon  which  are  fcarce  fufEcient  to  defray  the 
cxpences  of  the  fettlemcnt,  although  they  do  not 
exceed  33,000  livres  *  per  annum.  The  profits 
arife,  however,  from  the  fale  of  a  fmall  number 
of  diamonds,  picked  up  at  great  intervals,  in  the 
rivers,  and  from  fix  hundred  thoufand  weight  of 
pepper,  which  the  Company  purchafe  at  34 
livres  I  the  hundred.  Even  the  agents  cannot 
obtain  any  thing  from  Borneo,  for  their  own  pri^ 
vate  traffic,  except  thofe  beautiful  canes,  the  ufe. 
of  which  becom.es  more  and  more  general  in  our 
climates.  More  confiderable  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  Sumatra. 

This  ifland  extends  from  north  to  fouth  eleven  Seuie- 
degrees.     It  is  divided   into   two   parts,    almofl  J^le^Dutch 
equal,  by  the  equator,  which  cuts    it  obliquely,  at  Suma- 
The  heats  are  moderated  by  a  regular  fucceilion^^^* 
of  fea  and  land  breezes,  and  by  very  plentiful 
rains,  which  are  frequent  in  a  country  covered 
with  forefts,  and  where  the  thoufandth  part  of  the 
foil  is  not  cleared.     Upon   this    immenfe  fpace, 
volcanos  are  infinitely  common;  and  this  is  the 
reafon,  perhaps,  why  earthquakes  are  more  fre- 
quent than  deftruclive. 

The  fouth  part  of  the  ifiand  is  occupied  by  the 
Malayans,  whofe  anceftors  had  no  more  than  fix 
leagues  of  the  fea  to  crofs,  to  go  into  another  coun- 
try. The  time  of  their  coming  there  is  not  known ; 
neither  are  we  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  conquer  in  forming  their  fcttlement. 
The  feudal  government,  under  which  they  were 
born,  was  that  which  they  eflabliflied.  Each 
captain    appropriated    to   himfelf  a   certain   di- 

*   1,375  ^  '^  U-  8s.  44. 
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BOOK  flricl,  for  which   he  paid  homage  to  fomc  chief 
^^•_     of  higher  reputation.     This  kind  of  fubordina- 
tion  has  gradually  diminiihed  ;  but  there  are  ftill 
fome  traces  of  it  remaining. 

The  religion  of  thcfe  people  is  Mohammc- 
danifm,  blended  with  a  variety  of  other  fables. 
Their  notions  upon  the  univerfe  are  particularly 
whimfical.  They  believe  that  the  earth,  which  is 
perfectly  motionlefs,  is  fupported  by  an  ox,  the 
ox  by  a  (tone,  the  (tone  by  a  fifh,  the  fifh  by 
water,  the  water  by  air,  the  air  by  darknefs,  and 
darknefs  by  light.  This  is  the  end  of  their  fyilem  ; 
but  the  allegory,  which  might  be  couched  under 
thefe  abfurdities,  is  entirely  loft. 

The  Malayans  have  few  civil  laws ;  and  their 
criminal  code  is  flill  Ihorter.  Fines,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  injured  perfon,  or  his  heirs, 
and  the  magiftrate,  arc  the  only  punifliment  for 
murder  and  other  crimes.  If  the  delinquency  be 
not  proved,  they  have  recourfe  to  thofe  extrava* 
gant  and  capricious  kinds  of  proof,  which  for  a, 
long  time  have  been  the  opprobrium  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  Angularities  of  their  manners  is, 
that  they  never  pay  any  vifit  without  bringing 
fome  prefent  along  with  them.  This  confifls 
ufually  in  birds,  lemons,  or  cacao  nuts.  No 
greater  rudenefs  could  be  offered  than  to  refufc 
them  ;  but  this  is  ^  kind  of  unpolitqnefs  that  ne-^ 
ver  occurs, 

As  thefe  people  have  few  wants  arifing  from 
focial  connexions,  and  as  their  real  neceflities 
are  cafily  fupplicd  by  nature,  they  feldom  ap^ 
ply  thcmfelves  to  labour,  and  that  with  the 
utmoft:  reluftancc.  They  dwell  in  huts,  raifed 
upon  pillars  of  eight  feet  high,  which  are  made 
of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm  leaves  ;  and 
(:heir  furniture  confifts  of  a  few  earthen  veflels. 

A  piece 
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A  piece  of  cloth,  twifted  round  the  loins  in  form  book. 
of  a  girdle,  is  the  common  covering  of  the  two       ^^• 
fexes. 

In  the  north-weft  part  of  the  illand  we  meet 
with  another  nation,  known  by  the  name  of 
Batta.  It  is  a  cuftom  with  thcfe  people,  to  eat 
criminals  convided  of  treafon  or  adultery.  It  i;* 
faid,  that  the  hope  of  infpiring  horror  for  thcfc 
crimes,  which  were  become  too  common,  is  the 
only  motive  that  h^is  given  rife  to  fo  barbarous  a 
cuftom. 

In  the  northern  part,  and  there  only,  the  gum 
Benzoin  is  found,  which  is  chiefly  confumed  ia 
Perfia  ;  and  it  is  there  alfo  that  we  find  that  pre- 
cious camphire  growing,  the  ufe  of  which  is  re- 
fcrved  for  the  Chinefe,  and  cfpecially  for  the  Ja- 
panefe. 

Cam  PHI  RR  is  a  volatile  and  penetrating  oil,  or 
refm,  nt  for  difpelling  tumors,  and  ftopping  the 
progrefs  of  inflammation ;  and  it  is  alfo  known, 
for  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  in  fireworks. 

The  tree  which  furnifties  the  camphire,  is  a 
fpecies  of  laurel,  common  in  Japan,  and  in  fome 
diftrids  of  China.  It's  trunk  rifes  to  the  height 
of  the  oak.  The  leaves,  alternately  difpofed  upon 
the  boughs,  are  thin,  fhining,  oval,  terminating 
in  a  point,  and  emitting  a  fmell  of  camphire, 
w^hcn  they  are  bruifed.  The  flowers,  colleded 
into  clufters,  arc  white;  and  are  each  of  them 
compofed  of  fix  (liort  petals,  in  the  midft  of 
which  is  a  piftil,  furrounded  by  nine  ftamina* 
As  the  fruit  ripens,^  it  becomes  a  fmall,  blackifli 
berry,  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  filled  with  an  oily 
kernel.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant  contain  cam- 
phire ;  but  the  greateft  quantity  is  obtained  from 
the  trunk  and  cfpecially  from  the  roots.  For 
this  purpofe,   they  arc   cut  into   fliccs,   ai:d  put 

with 
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BOOK  with  water  into  an  iron  veficl  covered  over  with 
^^*  it's  receiver.  The  heat  of  a  fire,  lighted  under- 
neath the  vefTel,  makes  the  camphire  rife,  which 
attaches  itfelf  to  the  receiver.  It  is  collected 
with  care,  and  then  fent  into  Holland,  where  it 
is  purified  by  a  fecond  diftillation,  before  it  is 
cxpofed  to  fale. 

The  camphire  that  is  brought  from  Sumatra 
is  by  much  the  mofl  perfect.  This  is  fo  well 
known,  that  the  Japancfe  and  Chinefe  themfelves, 
give  fcveral  quintals  of  their's  for  one  pound 
of  this.  The  botanifts  are  not  yet  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  tree  that  produces  it.  All 
they  know  is,  that  it  does  not  grow  fo  high  as  the 
former ;  that  it's  petals  are  more  elongated,  it's 
fruir  larger,  and  it's  leaves,  as  well  as  it's  Wood, 
thicker  and  iefs  odoriferous.  The  afTiftancc  of 
fire  is  not  called  in  to  extract  the  camphire  from 
it ;  but  after  the  trunk  has  been  fplit  into  pieces, 
this  fubftance  is  feparated  from  it  quite  formed 
and  lodged  in  the  interfticcs  of  the  fibres,  fome- 
times  in  clots,  and  fomctimes  difpofed  in  flakes, 
or  in  the  form  of  berries ;  which  are  more 
efreemed  in  proportion  to  their  fi^e  and  purity. 
Each  tree  yields  about  three  pounds  of  a  iighr^ 
friable,  and  eafily  foiuble  camphire,  which  evapo- 
rates in  the  air,  though  much  more  ilowly  than  the 
camphire  of  Japan. 

Tke  ordinary  kind  of  camphire  is  feldom  givea 
internally,  becaufc  it  excites  naufea  and  aftecis 
the  head.  That  of  Sumatra  acts  veiy  difier^ 
endy  ;  for  it  ilrengthens  the  fiomach,  removes  ob. 
ftructions,  and  increafes  the  efficacy  of  the  medi- 
cines with  which  it  is  combined.  Both  the  forts 
of  camphire  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame 
tree,  which  is  probably  a  fpecies  of  the  laurel. 
"We  are  induced  to  think  this,  becaufc  the  genu- 
I  ine 
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ine  cinnamon  tree  of  Ceylon,  and  the  baflard  one  ^  o  o  i< 

of  Malabar,  other  fpecies  of  the   fame  genas, , ^|^ 

yield  by  dillillation  a  real  camphirc,  but  lefs  per- 
fect and  in  fmaller  quantity. 

The  lands  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ifiand 
are  almoft  always  under  water ;  {o  that  there  are 
fcarce  any  inhabitants  there ;  and  the  few  that 
are  found  are  pirates.  They  were  almoft  all  de- 
flroyed  in  1760;  but  a  new  fet  of  robbers  have 
arifcn,  as  it  were,  from  their  afhes  ;  and  have  be- 
gun again  to  infefl  the  Streights  of  Malacca,  and 
other  lefs  celebrated  latitudes. 

The  mountains  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country  are  full  of  mines ;  and  the  furface  of  them 
is  (lirred  up  in  the  dry  feafon.  The  rains,  which 
lafl  from  November  to  March,  and  which  fall 
down  in  torrents,  detach  the  gold,  the  matrix  of 
which  is  a  very  white  fpar,  from  the  earth,  and 
draw  it  along  into  circles  made  of  willow,  dcf- 
tined  to  receive  it,  and  difpofed  in  great  numbers, 
fo  that  the  gold  which  might  efcape  the  firfl, 
may  be  retained  in  fome  of  the  fucceeding  ones. 
^When  the  fky  becomes  ferene  again,  each  pro- 
prietor goes  with  his  flaves  to  collc6l  the  trea- 
sures, more  or  lefs  confiderable,  which  chance 
has  allotted  to  him.  He  exchanges  them  for 
linens,  or  other  goods,  furnifhed  by  the  Englifh 
and  the  Duich. 

These  have  attempted  to  v/ork  the  mines  of 
Sumatra,  according  to  the  method  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  the  old  and  new  hemifphercs.  Whether 
from  ignorance,  or  diflionefty,  the  two  experi- 
ments made  for  this  purpofe  have  failed  ;  and  the 
Company  has  at  length  been  convinced,  after 
having  been  led  into  too  much  expence,  that  it 
was  not  proper  for  them  any  longer  to  ourfue  fo 
precarious  a  track  of  fortune. 

Before 
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BOOK.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  Indla^ 
^^*  the  little  trade  carried  on  by  Sumatra,  was  all 
"'^''^^  concentrated  in  the  port  of  Achem.  There  it 
was  that  the  Arabs  and  other  navigators  bought  ; 
gold,  camphire,  benzoin,  the  nefls  of  birds, 
pepper,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  thefe  illand- 
crs  had  to  fell.  The  Portuguefe,  and  the  nations 
which  raifed  themfclves  upon  their  ruin,  alfo  fre- 
quented this  mart,  where  it  was  overturned  by 
fome  of  thofe  revolutions  which  are  too  frequent 
in  thefe  countries. 

At  this  period,  the  Hollanders  thought  of  efta- 
bliihing  fix  fadories  in  other  parts  of  the  illand, 
which  enjoyed  mod  tranquillity.  The  advantages 
which  might  have .  been  reaped  from  thefe  tri- 
fling fettlements  in  the  beginning,  have  been 
almoft  entirely  loft  in  procefs  of  time. 

The  moft  ufeful  of  them  muft  be  that  of  Pa- 
linban,  fituated  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland. 
The  Company  maintains  there  a  fort  and  garrifon 
of  eighty  men  for  fixty-fix  thoufand  livres  ** 
Two  millions  weight  of  pepper  are  delivered  to 
them  at  twenty-three  livres  ten  fols  f  the  hundred  ; 
and  one  million  and  a  half  weight  of  tin  at  fixty- 
one  livres,  twelve  fols  J  the  hundred.  This  lafl 
article  is  obtained  entirely  from  the  ifle  of  Banca, 
which  is  only  one  mile  and  a  half  diftant  from  the 
continent ;  and  which  gives  the  name,  to  the  fa- 
mous ftreight,  through  which  the  veflels  going 
diredly  from  Europe  to  China  generally  pafs. 

Although  the  Dutch  get  the  commodities 
they  purchafe  at  Palinban  at  a  low  price^  yet  this 
price  yields  fome  profit  to  the  fovcreign  of  the 
diftri^,  who  forces  his  fubjedls  to  furnifli  them  to 
him  at  a  ftill  lower  rate.     This  infignificant  defpot 
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draws  from  Batavia  part  of  the  food  and  clothing  BOOK 
for  the  inhabitants  of  his  dominions  ;  and  yet  the  ^^* 
Dutch  are  obliged  to  fettle  their  account  with  him 
in  piaftres.  From  this  money,  and  from  the  gold 
taken  out  of  his  rivers,  he  has  amafled  a  treafurc 
which  is  known  to  be  immenfe.  One  fmglc  Eu- 
ropean velTel  might  poffefs  itfelf  of  all  thefe  riches ; 
and  if  there  were  any  troops  on  board  that  it 
might  land,  they  might  maintain  themfelves  in  a 
pod,  which  would  have  been  taken  without  diffi- 
culty. It  appears  very  extraordinary  that  an  en- 
terprife  fo  ufeful  and  fo  cafy,  fliould  not  have  en- 
ticed the  avarice  of  fome  adventurer. 

Civilized  nations,  who,  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  univerfe,  have  trampled  upon  all 
the  rights,  and  ftifled  all  the  di(^ates  of  nature,, 
will  fcarcely  Ihrink  at  one  additional  act  of  injuf- 
tice  or  cruelty.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe 
which  docs  not  think  it  has  a  juft  right  to  feizc 
upon  the  treafures  of  the  Eall.  betting  afide 
motives  of  religion,  which  it  is  no  longer  fafliion- 
ableto  plead,  fmce  it's  very  miniflers  have  brought 
it  into  .difrepute,  by  their  unbounded  avarice  and 
ambition,  how  many  pretences  are  dill  remaining 
to  juftify  the  rage  of  invafion  1  People  who  live 
under  a  monarchy  are  defirous  of  extending  the 
glory  and  empire  of  their  mailer  beyond  the  feas. 
Thefe  happy  people  are  ready  to  venture  their 
lives  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  globe,  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  fortunate  fubjeds,  who  live 
under  the  laws  of  the  bed  of  princes.  A  free 
nation,  which  is  it's  own  mailer,  is  born  to  com- 
mand the  ocean  ;  it  cannot  fecure  the  dominion 
of  the  fea,  without  feizing  upon  the  land,  which 
belongs  to  the  firfl  polTeflbr  ;  that  is,  to  him  who 
is  able  to  drive  out  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  who 
are  therefore  to  be  cnflavcd  by  force  or  fraud, 

and 
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BOOK  and  exterminated  in  order  to  get  their  pofleifions. 

^^^-  The  interefls  of  commerce,  the  national  dcbt^ 
and  the  majefty  of  the  people,  require  it.  Re- 
publicans, who  have  happily  fhakcn  off  the  yoke 
of  fovercign  tyranny,  muft  impofe  it  on  others 
in  their  turn.  If  they  have  broken  their  chains, 
it  is  to  forge  new  ones.  They  detefl  monarchy, 
but  they  arc  in  want  of  flaves.  They  have  no 
lands  of  their  own ;  they  muft  therefore  feizc 
upon  thofc  of  others. 

Tradeof       The  trade  of  the  Dutch  at  Siam  was  at  firft  ra- 

at  Shm*^  ther  confiderable.  A  tyrannic  prince,  who  op- 
preffed  this  unhappy  country,  having,  about  the 
year  1660,  fliewn  a  want  of  refped:  to  the  Com- 
pany, it  puniflied  him  by  abandoning  the  factories 
it  had  eftablifhed  in  his  dominions,  as  if  it  would 
have  been  a  favour  to  have  continued  them. 
Thefe  republicans,  who  afFed:ed  an  air  of  gran- 
deur, chofe  at  that  time  to  have  their  prefence 
looked  upon  as  a  favour,  a  fecurity,  and  an  ho- 
nour:  and  they  inculcated  this  fmgular  prejudice 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that,  in  order  to  engage 
them  to  return,  a  pompous  embafTy  was  fent, 
afking  pardon  for  what  had  paft,  and  giving  the 
flrongefl:  affurances  of  a  different  conduct  for 
the  future. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  when  this  de- 
ference was  to  ceafe,  and  it  was  haflened  by  the 
naval  entcrprizes  of  other  powers.  The  affairs  of 
the  company  at  Siam  have  always  been  in  a  de- 
clining ffate.  Having  no  fort,  it  has  never  been 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  exclufive  privilege. 
The  king,  notwithflanding  the  prefents  he  re- 
quires, fells  merchandife  to  traders  of  all  nations, 
and  takes  goods  from  them  on  advantageous 
terms  :  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  arc 
obliged  to    flop  at  the   mowth  of    ihe  Menan^ 

whereas 
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whereas  the  Dutch  go  up  the  river  as    far  as  the  B  O  O  K 

capital  of  the  empire,  where  their  agent  conftant- ^^L,^ 

ly  relides.  Their  trade  derives  no  great  activity 
from  this  privilege.  They  fend  only  one  velfcl 
which  tranfports  Javanefc  horfcs,  and  is  freighted 
with  fugar,  fpices  and  linens ;  for  which  they  re- 
ceive in  return  tin,  at  feventy-feven  livres  *  a  hun- 
dred weight;  gum  lac,  at  fifty-feven  livres  four 
fols  f ,  fome  elephants  teeth,  at  three  livres  twelve 
fols|apound;  and  from  time  to  time  a  finall 
quantity  of  gold  duft.  One  may  venture  to  aifert, 
that  their  connections  here  are  kept  up  merely  on 
account  of  the  lappan  wood,  which  is  necelTary 
for  the  Rowing  of  their  Ihips  ;  and  for  which  they 
give  no  lefs  than  five  livres  ten  fols  ||  per  hundred 
weight.  \^'ere  it  not  for  this  want,  they  would 
long  ago  have  given  up  a  trade  in  which  the  ex- 
pence  exceeds  the  profits  ;  becaufe  the  king,  who 
*s  the  only  merchant  in  his  dominions,  fets. :»  very 
Jow  price  upon  the  commodities  that  are  import- 
ed. A  more  intcrefling  objecl:  turned  the  anibi- 
tious  views  of  the  Dutch  towards  Malacca. 

These  republicans,  who  knew  the  importance  Situation 
of  this  place,   ufed  their  utmofl  efforts  to  make  Sf  ^^'^ 
themfelves  mafters  of  it.     Having  failed  in   two  ^laiacca. 
attempts,  they  had  recourfe  at  lait,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve a  fatirical  writer,  to   an  expedient  which  a 
virtuous   people  will   never  employ  ;    but  which 
frequently   anfv/ers    the    purpofe  of  a  degenerate 
nation*     They   endeavoured  to  bribe  the  Portu- 
gucfe  governor,  whom  they  knew  to  be  covetous. 
The  bargain  was  concluded,  and  he  introduced  the 
enemy    into    the   city   in    1641.     The   beliegcrs 
haflened  to  his  houfe  and  maifacred  him,   to  fave 
the  payment  of  the  300,000  livres  §  they  had  pro- 
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BOOK  mlfed  him.  But  truth  obliges  us  to  declare,  for 
*Ll  i  ^^^^  honour  of  the  Portuguefe,  that  they  did  not 
furrcnder  till  after  a  Jiiofl  obftinate  defence.  The 
commander  of  the  victorious  party  alked  the  op- 
pofne  commander,  in  a  boafting  drain  which  is 
not  natural  to  his  nation,  when  he  would  come 
back  again  to  the  place  ?  Wbefi  your  crimes  are 
greater  than  our\^  replied  the  Portuguefe  gravely. 

The  conquerors  found  a  ftrong-built  fort ;  a 
very  healthy  climate,  though  hot  and  damp  ;  but 
the  trade  was  entirely  decayed ;  the  continual 
exadions  having  deterred  all  nations  from  rcfort- 
ing  there.  It  has  not  been  revived  by  the  com- 
pany, either  on  account  of  fome  infuperable  diffi- 
culties, or  the  want  of  moderation,  or  the  fear  of 
injuring  Batavia.  The  tranfaClions  at  prefent  are 
confmed  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  opium  and  gold, 
fome  linens,  tin,  and  ivory. 

Thejr  trade  would  be  more  confiderable,  if 
the  princes  adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  exclu- 
five  treaty  fubfifting  between  them.  Unfortu- 
nately for  their  interefts,  they  have  formed  con- 
nections with  the  Englifli,  who  furnifh  them  with 
the  commodities  they  want  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and 
give  a  greater  price  for  their  merchandife.  Their 
farms  and  cuftoms  make  them  fome  little  amends, 
bringing  in  220,000  livres  *  a  year,  Thefe  reve- 
nues, however,  and  the  advantages  of  commerce 
taken  together,  are  not  fufficient  to  maintain  the 
garrifon  and  people  employed,  which  cofts  the 
company  44,000  livres  f . 

This  might  for  a  long  time  have  appeared  to 
be  a  fmall  facrifice.  Before  the  Europeans  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Moors,  who 
were  the  caily  maritime  people  in  India,  failed 
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from  Surat  and  Bengal  to  Malacca,  where  they  E  o  o  K 
found  traders  from  the  Molucca  iflands,  Japan,  •^_J|^;_ 
and  China.  When  the  Portuguefe  became  mat- 
ters of  this  place,  they  did  not  wait  till  the  mer- 
chandife  of  the  Eaft  was  brought  from  Afia,  but 
they  went  to  fetch  it  themfelves,  and  returned  by 
the  Sunda  illands.  When  the  Dutch  had  got 
polTellion  of  Malacca  and  Batavia,  they  were 
mailers  of  the  two  only  paffages  that  were  then 
known  and  were  able  to  intercept  in  time  of  war 
the  enemy's  veffels.  The  Straits  of  Lombock  and 
Bali  have  been  difcovered  fmce,  and  Malacca  then 
loft  the  only  advantage  that  gave  it  importance. 
Fortunately  for  the  Hollanders  at  this  period, 
they  were  fubduing  Ceylon,  which  was  to  fupply 
them  with  cinnamon,  as  the  Moluccas  did  with 
nutmeg  and  cloves. 

Spilbekg,  the  firft  of  their  admirals  who  dif- Settle- 
played  his  flag  on  the  coaft  of  this  delicious  illand,  [he"Dutch 
found  the  Portuguefe  employed  in  fubverting  the  at  Ceylon, 
government  and  the  religion  of  the  country ;  in 
exciting  the  fovereigns,   among   whom  it  was  di- 
vided, to  deftroy  each  other  ;  and  in  raifmg  them- 
felves upon  the  ruins  of  the  ftates  that  were  thus 
fucccffively  demolilhed.     He  offered  the  court  of 
Candy  the  afliftance  of  his  country,   which  was 
joyfully  accepted.     OTou  may   ajfure  your  majlers^ 
faid  the  monarch,  that  if  they  will  build  afort^  my^ 
felf  my  wife^  and  children^  will  be  the  foremojl  in 
bringing  the  necejfary  materials. 

The  people  of  Ceylon  looked  upon  the  Dutch 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  enemies  of  their  op- 
preffors,  and  joined  them.  By  their  united  forces, 
the  Portuguefe  were,  towards  the  year  1658,  en- 
tirely expelled,  after  a  long,  bloody,  and  obfti- 
nate  war.  All  their  fettlements  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  company,  who  ftill  keep  polfeiTion  of  them, 

S  2  excepting 
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BOOK  excepting  a  finall   diflrift  on  the  eaflern    coall, 
^*-        without  any  port,  from  whence  the  fovcreign   of 
the  country  had  his  fait;  thefe  fettlements  formed 
a   rcguhir  firing,  extending  from   two  to  twelve 
leagues  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland. 

It  is  at  Mataran  only,  and  that  not  for  any 
confiderable  time  paft,  that  pepper  and  colTee  are 
cultivated.  The  territory  of  Negombo  produces 
the  bed  cinnamon.  Columbo,  well  known  for 
the  goodnefs  of  it's  areca,  is  the  capital  of  the  co- 
lony. Had  it  not  been  for  the  expences  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  laid  out  upon  this  place,  the  bad- 
nefs  of  it's  road  would  probably  have  determined 
the  conquerors  to  fix  their  adminiftration  and  for- 
ces at  the  promontory  of  Galla,  where  the  harbour, 
though  too  narrow  and  difficult  of  accefs,  is  much 
fuperior.  Still  greater  conveniences,  and  more 
fecurity  would  be  found  at  Trinquimale :  but  this 
excellent  and  fpacious  harbour  is  fituated  in  an 
ungrateful  foil,  and  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  all 
Vendible  commodities,  to  be  proper  for  a  fiaple. 
The  ufe  of  the  ports  of  JafiVanapatan,  Manar, 
snd  Calpcntine,  is  to  prevent  all  commercial  in- 
lercourfe  with  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
continent. 

By  thefe  precautions,  the  company  have  ap- 
propriated all  the  productions  of  the  ifland. 
The  various  articles  which  conftitute  the  feveral 
branches  of  trade,  are,  i.  Divers  precious  flones, 
inofl  of  which  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
Cooleys  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  are  the  per- 
fons  whe  buy  them  up,  cut  them,  and  difperfe 
them  in  the  feveral  parts  of  India. 

2.  Pepper,  which  the  company  buy  for  eight 
fols,  nine  deniers  *  a  pound ;  coffee,  for  which  they 
only  pay  four  fols,  four  deniers  f  ;   and  cardamom^ 

*  About  4d.  h,         -f  Little  more  than  -zd. 
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which    has   no    fixed   price.     The  natives  of  theB  o  o  K 

country  are    fo    indolent,  that    tlieie  produtlions  ^ ^J 

will  never  turn  to  any  great  advantage. 

3.  A  HUNDRED  bales  of  handkerchiefs,  pagnes 
and  gingham,  of  a  line  red-colour,  which  are  hi- 
bricated  by  the  Malabars  at  Jafranapatan,  where 
they  have  long  been  fettled. 

4.  A  SMALL  quantity  of  ivory,  and  about  fifty 
elephants,  which  are  carried  to  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel.  Thus  this  gentle  and  peaceful  animal, 
which  is  too  ufeful  to  mankind  to  be  fuftered  to 
remain  upon  an  iiland,  is  tranfported  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  aggravate  and  bear  a  part  in  the  dan- 
gers and  horrors  of  war. 

5.  Areca,  which  the  company  buys  at  the  rate 
of  eleven  livres*  the  ammonan,  a  kind  of  meafure 
which  is  fuppofed  to  hold  twenty  thoufand  arecas, 
and  fells  upon  the  fpot  at  thirty-fix  or  forty  iivres  f. 
The  areca,  is  a  fruit  rather  common  in  moll 
parts  of  Afia,  and  efpecially  at  Ceylon.  It  grows 
upon  a  kind  of  palm-tree,  which,  like  the  cocoa- 
tree,  has  fibrous  roots,  and  a  cylindrical  (tern, 
marked  with  circular  inequalities ;  large  penna- 
tified  leaves,  llieathed  at  their  bafcs,  and  covered 
with  a  kind  of  net-work  when  they  are  young  ; 
cluflers  of  male  and  female  flowers  together,  and 
inclofed,  before  they  expand,  in  fpatha.  It  is 
diilinguifned  by  the  trunk  being  equally  ftrait 
throughout  it's  length  ;  the  divifions  of  it's  leaves 
are  larger,  and  thole  which  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  center  cofla  are  generally  fhorter  than  the 
red,  and  denticulated  at  the  point. 

The  grcated  dillerencc  lies  in  the  fruit,  which 
is  ovitorm.  It's  bark  is  fmooth  and  rather  thick; 
the  kernel  within  it  is  of  a  whitilh  colour,  ot  a 
fubftance  analogous  to  that  of  tiie  nutmeg,  and  of 

*  93.  2d.  -h  From  il.  to?,  ro  il.  i^v.  ^d. 
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BOO  Kthe  fame  fize,  but  harder,  and  ftreaked  internally. 
^^-       This  fruit  is  much  ufed  in  Aha.     When  eaten  by 
**         itfelf,  as  it  fomctimcs  is  by  the  Indians,  it  impo- 
veriihes  the  blood,  and  dries  up   the   fibres.     It 
is  not  attended  with   thefe    inconveniences  when 
mixed  with  betel. 

The  betel  is  a  plant  that  creeps  or  climbs,  like 
the  ivy,  along  fide  of  trcer;  or  props,  to  which  it 
fixes  itfelf  by  fmall  roots.  From  each  joint  of  it's 
farmentofe  ftem  a  leaf  goes  off  fhaped  almoft  like 
a  heart,  rather  long  and  narrowed  at  it's  extre- 
mity, like  that  of  the  convolvulus,  or  binweed, 
ufually  marked  with  feven  nerves,  more  or  lefs 
apparent.  The  flowers  arranged  in  a  clofe  duller, 
pufh  out  at  the  infertion  of  the  leaves,  and  re- 
femble  the  flowers  of  the  pear-tree,  which  has  a 
great  affinity  to  this  plant.  The  betel  grows  in 
every  part  of  India,  but  does  not  come  to  per- 
fection except  in  damp  and  clayey  places.  There 
are  private  cultivations  of  it,  which  turn  out  to 
a  good  account,  becaufe  of  it's  being  in  con- 
ftant  ufe. 

At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night, 
the  Indians  chew  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  which  is  correded  by  the  areca  that  is 
"wrapped  up  in  them.  There  is  conftantly  mixed 
with  it  the  chinam,  a  kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of 
fhells.  The  rich  frequently  add  perfumes,  either 
to  gratify  their  vanity  or  their  fenfuality. 

It  would  be  thought  a  breach  of  politenefs 
among  the  Indians  to  take  leave  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  prefenting  each  other  with  a  purfe 
of  betel.  It  is  a  pledge  of  friendfliip  that  relieves 
the  pain  of  abfence.  It  is  cuftomary  to  have  the 
mouth  always  perfumed  with  betel,  unlefs  one  is 
going  to  addrefs  one's  fuperiors.  The  women 
of  gallantry  are  the  mod  laviili  in  the  ufe  of  betel, 

as 
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as  being  a  powerful  incentive  to  love.  Betel  is  B  o  O  K 
taken  after  meals;  it  is  chewed  during  a  vifit ;  it  ^^' 
is  oiFercd  when  you  meet,  and  when  you  feparatc  ; 
in  (hort,  nothing  is  to  be  done  without  betel.  It 
it  be  injurious  to  the  teeth,  it  aflills  and  (Irengthens 
the  flomach.  This  is  at  leaft  the  prejudice  gene- 
rally prevailing  throughout  India. 

6.  The  pearl  fifhery,  which  is  alfo  one  of  the 
fources  of  the  revenue  of  Ceylon.  It  is  no  im- 
probable conjecture,  that  this  ifland,  which  is  only 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  continent,  was  at  fome 
diftant  period  feparated  from  it  by  fome  great 
convulfion  of  nature.  The  trad  of  fea,  which  at 
prefent  divides  it  from  the  land,  is  fo  full  of  flial- 
lows,  that  no  fhips  can  fail  upon  it;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  places  where  fmall  boats  may  pafs 
in  four  or  five  feet  water.  The  Dutch,  who 
aflume  the  fovereignty  here,  have  always  two 
armed  iloops  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
they  have  impofed.  In  this  flrait  the  pearl  filhery 
is  carried  on,  which  was  formerly  of  fo  much  im- 
portance ;  but  this  fource  of  wealth  has  been  fo 
much  exhaufted,  that  it  is  but  feldom  it  can  be 
reforted  to.  The  bank,  indeed,  is  vifitcd  every 
year,  to  fee  hovi^  it  is  repleni(hed  with  oyfters ; 
but,  in  general,  it  is  five  or  fix  years  before  afuf- 
licient  quantity  is  to  be  found.  The  fifliery  is 
then  farmed  out ;  and,  every  thing  computed,  it 
may  produce  to  the  revenues  of  the  company 
200,000  livres  *.  Upon  the  fame  coafts  is  found 
a  fhell-fifh  called  chanque,  of  which  the  Indians 
at  Bengal  make  bracelets.  The  fifliery  is  free, 
but  the  trade  is  exclufive. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  company  is  cinna- 
mon, which  is  the  produce  of  a  fpecies  of  laurel. 
The  root  of  this  tree   is  fibrous,  covered  with  a 

I  '  very 
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BOOKvery  odoriferous  bark,  from  which  a  real  cam- 
^^'  phire  is  extra£tcd  by  diilillation.  It's  trunk,  o[  a 
moderate  height,  is  divided  into  feveral  branches ; 
it's  leaves,  almoll  always  oppofite  and  green,  are 
oval,  fliarp  pointed,  and  marked  with  three  prin- 
cipal nerves;  they  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  have 
the  fmell  of  the  clove.  It  is  at  their  axilla,  or  at 
the  extremity  of  the  branches,  that  we  find  cluf- 
ters  of  very  fmall  white  flowers,  each  compofed 
of  fix  petals,  nine  (lamina,  and  one  piftil,  which, 
as  it  ripens,  becomes  a  fmall  berry  of  the  form 
and  confidence  of  an  olive,  and  filled  with  a  bony 
kernel.  According  to  fome  obfervers,  the  piftil 
and  the  (lamina  are  feparate  and  fupported  upon 
two  different  plants,  one  male,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  (harper  ;  the  other  female,  which  has  them 
rounder.  The  berry,  when  bciled  in  water,  yields 
an  oil  which  fwims  at  the  top,  and  takes  fire.  If 
it  be  fuffered  to  congeal,  it  acquires  a  degree  of 
whitenefs  and  confidence,  and  candles  are  made 
of  it  which  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  are  kept 
only  for  the  ufe  of  the  king  of  Ceylon. 

The  wood  has  no  fmell  :  the  bark,  which  con- 
fids  of  three  layers,  and  covers  the  trunk  and  the 
branches,  is  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  tree. 
In  the  months  of  February  and  September,  that 
is  to  fay,  when  the  fap  is  mod  abundant,  the  two 
external  layers  are  removed  with  great  care,  fo 
as  not  to  injure  that  which  is  clofe  to  the  wood  ; 
in  order  that  the  wood  may  with  eafe  acquire  a 
fre(h  bark,  which  is  taken  off  as  the  former  at 
the  en<d  of  eighteen  months.  Thefe.  barks,  when 
dripped  of  their  epidermis,  which  is  grey  and 
rugged,  are  cut  into  dices,  and  expofed  to  the 
fun,  and  curl  up  in  drying. 

The  old  trees  furniOi  only  a  coarfe  and  almod 
infipid    kind  of  cinnamon  )  but    to    make    them 

young 
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young  again,  it  is  fufficient  to  cut  off  the  trunk.  BOOK 

The  itock  then  produces  a  number  of  freflu  ftcms , ^J^ 

which  anfwer  every  expeclation. 

The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  excellent,  un- 
lefs  it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a  yellow 
colour  inclining  to  red,  fragrant,  aromatic,  and 
of  a  poignant,  yet  agreeable  tafle.  The  con- 
noiffeurs  give  the  preference  to  that,  the  pieces  of 
which  are  long  but  flender.  It  adds  to  the  deli- 
cacies of  the  table,  and  is  of  fovereign  ufc  in 
medicine. 

At  Ceylon,  the  art  of  flripping  the  cinnamon 
trees  is  an  employment  of  itfelf  and  of  the  meaneit 
kind.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  left  to  the  Gooleys 
alone,  who  form  the  loweft  of  the  calts.  Any 
other  individual  who  (liould  follow  this  bufinefs, 
would  be  ignominioufly  expelled  from  his  tribe. 

The  whole  ifland  is  not  covered  with  cinna- 
mon trees,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  nor  is  it 
pollible  to  flrip  all  thofe  that  grow  there.  The 
mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Bedas,  are  full  of 
them ;  but  thefe  fingular  people,  do  not  admit 
cither  the  Europeans,  or  the  Cinglafles  into  their 
country  ;  and  there  is  no  poflibility  of  penetrat- 
ing into  it  without  being  perpetually  engaged  in 
war.  The  Dutch  buy  the  greateft  part  of  the 
cinnamon  they  want  from  their  fubjeds  at  Nc- 
gombo,  Columbo,  and  the  promontory  of  Galla, 
the  only  difirids  under  their  dominion  that  fupply 
any.  The  refl  they  obtain  from  the  court  of 
Candi,  at  a  higher  price.  One  with  another, 
however,  it  does  not  coll:  them  more  than  thir- 
teen fols,  two  dcniers  *  a  pound. 

The  territorial  revenue,  the  cufloms,  and  other 
branches  of  trade  at  Ceylon,  do  not  yield  annuallv 
niore  than  two  millions,  two  hundred   thoufand 

^-  About  7d, 
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BOOK  livrcs  * ;  but  the  expcnccs  of  the  government,  and 
_^j,^^  defence  of  it  amount  to  two  millions,  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thoufand  hvres  |  :  this  deficiency 
is  fupphed  from  the  profits  on  the  cinnamon, 
which  are  applied  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
v;ars,  that  are  but  too  frequent  in  thefe  parts. 

Upon  the  firft  commencement  of  hoflilities, 
moft  of  the  inhabitants  who  dwell  upon  the  coaft , 
and  deteft  the  European  yoke,  retire  into  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  country.  They  do  not  even  al- 
ways wait  for  this  fignal,  but  fometimes  take  the 
refolution  to  withdraw  themfelves  as  foon  as  they 
perceive  the  lead  mifunderflanding  between  their 
old  and  new  mafters.  The  ufurpers,  then  de- 
prived of  the  hands  that  ufed  to  fupply  them  with 
riches,  are  obliged  to  penetrate,  by  force  of  arms, 
into  a  country  interfeded  in  all  parts  by  rivers, 
woods,  ravins  and  mountains. 

The  Dutch,  who  forefaw  thefe  calamities,  en- 
deavoured, from  the  time  of  their  firfl:  fettlement 
in  the  country,  to  feduce  the  king  of  Candi,  by 
all  the  means  that  are  generally  mod  prevailing 
among  the  defpotic  princes  of  Afia.  Every  year 
they  fent  an  ambafl'ador  laden  with  rich  prefents. 
They  offered  their  fhips  to  convey  his  priefts  to 
Siam,  to  be  intruded  in  the  religion  of  that 
country,  which  is  the  fame  with  his  own.  Al- 
though they  had  fubdued  the  forts  and  lands 
which  were  occupied  by  the  Portuguefe,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  receiving  from  this 
prince  the  appellation  of  guardians  of  his  coajis. 
They  alfo  made  him  feveral  other  conceffions. 

These  lingular  inftances  of  management  have 
not,  however,  been  always  fufticient  to  maintain 
tranquillity,  which  has  feveral  times  been  inter- 
rupted.    The    war,  which  ended  on  the  14th  of 

*  9i,665i.  13s.  4.d.  -h  100,833!.  6s.  8d. 
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February  1766,  had  been  the  longeft  and  the  mod  BOOK 
adive  of  any  that  had  been  occafioned  by  niidruil:,  ^  ^^^ 
and  the  clafliing  of  interefls.  As  the  company 
prefcribed  terms  to  a  monarch  who  was  driven 
from  his  capital,  and  obliged  to  wander  in  the 
woods,  they  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty. 
Their  fovereignty  was  acknowledged  over  all  the 
countries  they  were  in  pofleffion  of  before  the 
troubles  broke  out ;  and  that  part  of  the  coafls 
which  remained  in  the  occupation  of  the  natives 
was  ceded  to  them.  They  are  to  be  allowed  to 
peal  the  cinnamon  in  all  the  plains,  and  the  court 
is  to  fell  them  the  bell:  fort  that  is  produced  in  the 
mountainous  parts  at  the  rate  of  two  livres,  feven 
fols,  two  deniers  *  per  pound.  Their  agents  are 
authorifed  to  extend  their  trade  to  all  parts  where 
they  think  it  can  be  carried  on  v^rith  advantage. 
The  government  engages  to  have  no  connection 
with  any  other  foreign  power  ;  and  even  to  deli- 
ver up  any  Europeans  who  may  happen  to  have 
inhnuated  themfelves  into  the  ifland.  In  return 
for  fo  many  conceflions,  the  king  is  to  receive 
annually  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  ceded 
coafls :  and  from  thence  his  fubjecls  are  to  be 
furniihed  gratis  with  fait  fufficient  for  their  con- 
fumption.  It  Ihould  feem  that  the  Company  may 
derive  great  advantages  from  fo  favourable  an 
agreement. 

Thc  property  of  the  lands  in  Ceylon  belongs 
to  the  fovereign  more  particularly  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India.  This  pernicious  fyftem  has 
in  that  ifland  been  attended  with  the  fatal  confe- 
quenccs  that  are  infeparablc  from  it.  The  people 
are  in  a  Hate  of  total  inaclivity.  They  live  in 
huts,  have  no  furniture,  and  fubfifl  upon  fruits ; 
and  thole  who   are   the   moft  affluent,  have    no 

*  Near  23. 
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BOOK  Other  covering  than  a  piece  of  coarfe  linen  wrap- 
^^'  ped  about  their  waift.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
the  Dutch  would  purfue  a  fcheme,  which  all  the 
nations  who  have  eflablifhed  colonies  in  Afia  are 
to  blame  never  to  have  attempted,  and  that  is,  to 
diftribute  the  lands  among  the  families,  and  make 
them  their  own  property.  They  would  forget, 
and  perhaps  hate  their  former  fovereign  ;  they 
would  attach  themfelves  to  a  government  that 
confultcd  their  happinefs ;  they  would  become 
induftrious,  and  occafion  a  greater  confumption. 
Under  fuch  circumflances  the  illand  of  Ceylon 
would  enjoy  that  opulence  which  was  defigncd  it 
by  nature  :  it  would  be  fecure  from  revolutions, 
and  be  enabled  to  fupport  the  fettlements  of  the 
neighbouring  continent,  which  it  is  bound  to 
protect. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  appeared  In  India,  they 
were  defirous  of  having  fadories  on  the  coaits  of 
Coromandel  and  Orixa.  With  the  confent  of  the 
fovereigns  of  the  country,  they  eftabliflied  fome 
at  difterent  times,  on  the  fifhing  coaft,  at  Nega- 
patnam,  at  Sadrafpatnam,  at  Pellicate,  and  at 
Bimilipatnam.  They  obtain  annually  from  thefe 
feveral  fettlements,  for  the  Afiatic  or  European 
markets,  four  or  five  thoufand  bales  of  linen, 
which  are  conveyed  to  Negapatnam,  the  princi- 
pal of  all  thefe  flations.  This  ftaple  was  entirely 
open  till  the  year  1690,  when  a  tolerably  regular 
citadel  was  built  there,  but  of  little  extent.  The 
houfes  allowed  to  be  erected  there  at  intervals, 
having  in  procefs  of  time  rendered  the  fortifica- 
tions ufelefs,  it  was  refolved,  in  1742,  to  furround 
the  town  with  walls.  It's  territorv,  which  at  firH 
was  much  confined,  was  fucceiTively  enlarged  with 
ten  or  tv/elve  villages,  which  were  filled  with  ma* 
nufadures. 

Tnr 
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The  Dutch,  in   exchange  for  the  merchandlfeB  O  O  K 

they  receive,  give  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  fugar,  ^ ;^^j 

arrack,  wood  for  the  building  of  houfes,  pepper, 
fpices,  and  tutenague,  a  kind  of  mineral  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  iron  and  tin.  Upon  thefe 
united  articles,  they  gain  one  million,  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres  *  ;  to  which  may  be  added, 
eighty-eight  thoufand  livres  f,  the  produce  of  the 
cuftoms.  The  prefcnt  expenccs  amount  to  eight 
hundred  and  eight  thoufand  livres  J  ;  and  we  may 
venture  to  affert,  without  fear  of  being  accufed 
of  exaggeration,  that  the  freighting  of  the  Ihips 
abforbs  the  reil  of  the  profits.  The  net  produce 
therefore  of  trade  to  the  Company,  is  nothing 
more  than  what  they  get  by  the  fale  of  their 
linens. 

Their   fituation  is   ftill   lefs   advantageous  at  Trade  of 
Malabar.     The  Portuguefe,  driven  from  all  parts, '^^•e  Dutch 
(till  maintained  their  ground  in  this  portion  of  In-^^J^of 
dia,  with  fome  degree  of  confideration,  when,  in  Malabar, 
the  year  1663,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Dutch, 
who    took  from  them  Culan,  Cananor,  Gr?.nd- 
ganor,  and  Cochin.     The  victorious  general  had 
but  jufl  inverted  this  lait  place,  the  moll  import- 
ant of  them,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
peace  being  concluded  between  his   country  and 
Portugal.     This  news  was  kept  fecret.     The  ope- 
rations were  carried  on  with  vigour  ;  and  the  be- 
fieged  haraflcd  by  continual  aflaults,  furrendered 
the  eighth  day.     The  next  day  a  frigate  arrived 
from  Goa  with  the  articles  of  peace.     The  con- 
querors gave  themfelvcs  no  further  trouble  to  juf- 
tify  their  treachery,  than  by  alleging  that  thofe  who 
complained  in  fo  haughty  a  ftile,  had  obferved  the 
fame  condu6l  at  Brazil  a  few  years  before. 

*  45,8331.  63.  Sd.       +  3,5^S1.  133.  4d.       :j:  Z3,SS6l.  13s.  4d. 
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BOOK  After  this  conqueft,  the  Dutch  thought  thcm- 
^^'  felves  certain  of  carrying  on  a  confiderable  trade 
in  Malabar.  The  event  has  not  anfwcred  the  ex- 
pectations conceived,  for  the  Company  have  not 
fuccceded,  according  to  their  hopes,  of  excluding 
other  European  nations  from  this  coaft.  They 
procure  no  merchandife  there,  but  what  they  are 
furniOied  with  from  their  other  fettlements  ;  and 
being  rivalled  in  their  trade  they  are  obliged  to 
give  a  higher  price  here  than  in  the  markets, 
where  they  enjoy  an  exclufive  privilege. 

Their  articles  of  fale  confift  of  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  alum,  benzoin,  camphire,  tutenague,  fu- 
gar,  iron,  calin,  lead,  copper,  and  quickfilver. 
The  velfel  that  has  carried  this  triiiing  cargo, 
returns  to  Batavia  laden  with  caire,  or  cocoa-tree 
bark,  for  the  ufe  of  the  port.  By  thefe  articles 
the  Company  gain,  at  moft,  396,000  livres  *, 
which,  with  154,000  livres  f,  the  produce  of  the 
cuftoms,  make  the  fum  total  of  550,000  livres  |. 
In  time  of  profound  peace,  the  maintenance  of 
thefe  fettlements  cods  510,400  livres  §  ;  fo  that 
there  are  no  more  than  39,600  livres  ||  remaining 
to  defray  the  expences  of  their  (hipping,  for  which 
that  fum  is  certainly  not  fufficient. 

It  is  true,  the  Company  gets  two  millions 
weight  of  pepper  from  Malabar,  which  is  carried 
in  floops  to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  put  aboard  the 
fliips  fitted  out  for  Europe.  It  is  likewife  true, 
that,  by  virtue  of  thefe  capitulations,  they  pay 
only  thirty-eight  livres,  eight  fols  *  for  pepper, 
for  which  the  rival  Companies  pay,  from  forty- 
three  f,  to  forty-eight  livres  J,  and  private  mer- 
chants flill  a  great  deal  more:   but  whatever  ad- 

*  16,500].  -i'  6,4.161.   13s.  4d.  -f-  22,9161.  13s.  4d. 

§  21,2661.  133.  4.d.  1)  1,6501.  **   il.   12s. 
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vantage  they  may  derive  from  this  article.  Is  more  BOOK 
than  abforbed  by  the  bloody  wars  it  occafions.        ^^ 

These  obfervations  had  undoubtedly  cfcaped 
the  notice  of  Golonefs,  the  direclor-general  of 
Batavia,  when  he  ventured  to  affirm,  that  the 
fcttlement  of  Malabar,  which  he  had  long  fuper- 
intended,  was  one  of  the  mod  important  fettle- 
ments  belonging  to  the  Company.  "  I  am  fo 
*'  far  from  being  of  your  opinion,  faid  general 
"  Moflel,  that  I  could  wiih  the  fca  had  fwaliowed 
"  it  up  a  century  ago.'* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Dutch,  in  the  height  of  Settle^ 
their  fuccefs,  felt  the  want  of  a  place  where  their  "^^"t  o£ 
veffels  might  put   in  for  refrefliments,  either  in  L  theCaps 
going  to,  or  returning  from  India.     They  were  of  Good 
undetermined  in  their  choice,  when  Van-R.iebeck.^'^P^' 
the   furgeon,   in    1650,    propofed   the   Cape   of 
Good  Hope,   which  the  Portuguefe  had   impru- 
dently negleded.     This  judicious  man,  during  a 
flay  of  fome  weeks,  was  convinced  that  a  colony 
might  be  placed  to  advantage  on  this  fouthern 
extremity  of  Africa,  which  might  ferve  as  a  (laple 
tor  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Afia.     The  care 
of  forming  this  fettlement  was  committed  to  him  ; 
and  his  meafures  were  concerted  upon  a  good 
plan.     He  made  a  regulation  that  every  man  who 
chofe  to  fix  there,  fhould  have  a  proper  quantity 
of  land  allotted  him.     Corn,  cattle,  and  utenfils 
were  to  be  provided  for  thofe  who  wanted  them. 
Young  women  taken  from  alms-houfes  were  given 
them  as  companions,  to  alleviate  and  to   Ihare 
their  fatigues.    All  perfons,  who  after  three  years 
found  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  them,  had 
liberty    to  return  to  Europe,   and  to  difpofe  of 
their   poflefTions   in    what   manner    they    chofe. 
Having  fettled  tl:iefe  arrangements,  he  fet  fail. 

The 
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BOOK  Thk  large  trad  of  con:nry  which  it  was  pro- 
^^-  pofed  to  cultivate,  was  inliubited  by  the  Hotten- 
^^  ^tots,  who  are  a  people  divided  into  rcveral  clans, 
each  ot  which  forms  a  finall  independent  repub- 
lic; their  villages  confiit  of  huts  covered  with 
fkins,  which  cannot  be  entered  without  creeping 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  and  are  difpofed  in  a 
circle.  Thcfe  huts  are  hardly  of  any  other  ufe 
than  to  hold  a  few  provifions  and  houfehold  furni- 
ture. The  Hottentots  never  enter  them  but  in 
the  rainy  feafon.  They  are  always  found  lying 
at  their  doors;  there  it  is,  that,  equally  regard- 
Jefs  of  the  future,  and  the  pail,  they  lleep,  fmoke, 
and  intoxicate  themfelves. 

Ti-iK  management  of  cattle  is  the  fole  employ- 
ment of  thefe  favages.  As  there  is  but  one  herd 
in  each  town,  which  is  common  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants, each  of  them  is  appointed  to  guard  it  in 
his  turn.  This  poft  requires  conftant  vigilance, 
the  country  being  full  of  wild  voracious  beads. 
The  Ihepherd  fends  out  fcouts  every  day.  If  a 
leopard  or  tyger  be  feen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  whole  town  takes  up  arms,  and  flies  to  the 
enemy,  who  feldom  efcapes  from  a  multitude  of 
poifoned  arrows,  or  (harp  flakes  hardened  in  the 
fire. 

As  the  Hottentots  neither  have,  nor  appear  to 
have  riches,  and  that  their  flieep,  which  is  all 
their  property,  are  in  common;  there  muff 
rseceffariiy  be  but  little  caufe  for  difputes  among 
them.  Accordingly,  they  are  united  to  each  other 
by  the  ties  of  unalterable  friendfhip:  nor  would 
they  ever  engage  in  war  with  their  neighbours, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  quarrels  between  the  fliep- 
herds  on  account  of  cattle  that  may  have  ftrayed 
or  been  carried  off. 

Like 
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Like  all  people  who  lead  a  pafloral  life,  they  B  o  o  ic 

arc  full  of  benevolence,  and    partake,   in  fome , ^^ 

degree,  of  the  uncleanlinefs  and  flupldity  df  the 
animals  they  keep.  They  have  inftituted  a  badge 
of  diftindion,  with  which  they  honour  thofe  who 
have  fubdued  any  of  the  monftcrs  that  arc  de- 
ftrudive  to  their  (heepfolds.  The  apbtheofis  of 
Hercules  had  no  dther  origin. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  defcribe  the 
language  of  thcfe  favages  with  the  charaders  we 
make  ufe  of.  It  is  a  kind  of  warbHtig,  conipofed 
of  whiftlings,  and  other  extraordinary  founds^ 
which  have  fcarcely  any  affinity  to  our*s. 

The  fabulous  accounts,  which  fay  that  the  wo- 
men of  this  nation  have  a  flefhy  ^pron,  falling 
down  from  the  middle  of  the  belly,  over  the  parts 
of  generation,  are  at  length  difcredited.  It  has 
been  certified,  that  thefe  women  are  formed 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  w^  fee  many  others 
in  hot  climates,  where  the  external  organs,  both 
upwards  and  all  round,  acquire  a  larger  fize, 
and  a  more  extended  fhape  than  in  temperate 
climates.  But  it  is  very  certain,  and  has  often 
been  obfervcd,  that  the  Hottentot  men  have  but 
one  tcfticle. 

T^iE  fame  views  of  utility,  and  the  prefencK 
of  the  fame  dangers,  infpires  mankind  with  the 
fame  ideas,  both  in  the  depth  of  forefh,  and  in 
the  midfl:  of  focicty.  It  is  not  clear  even  whe- 
ther this  obfefvation  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  animals.  Birds  have  a  warble  that  is  peculiar 
to  them  ;  and  which  is  of  another  kind,  when 
they  arc  to  watch  over  their  own  prefervation, 
cv  that  of  their  young.  It  is  a  matter  we  are 
ignorant  of,  v/hcther  thefe  fignals,  as  temporary 
as  the  wants  that  occafion  theoij  arc,  or  are  not, 
the  confequenec  of  rcflcdion.     Butt  it  i^  certain 

Vol.  L  T  th^t 
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BOO  Kthat  they  are  in  them,  as  well  as  in  us,  the  efFeds 
^^'  of  concern,  fear,  and  anger ;  and  that  habit 
makes  them  appear  fuch  to  each  other.  Thus  it 
is  that  in  political  revolutions,  the  confpirators 
have  a  fignal  by  which  they  know  each  other ; 
notwithftanding  the  tumult  that  prevails,  and  in 
the  midfl  of  the  confufion.  It  is  a  crofs,  a  fea- 
ther, a  fcarf,  or  a  ribband  j  it  is  an  exclamation, 
2i,  word,  or  the  found  of  an  inftrument,  which 
awakens  thofe  to  whom  it  is  addrefled ;  while  it 
leaves  thofe,  who  have  not  the  key  of  it,  involved 
in  fleep  and  fecurity. 

Such  was,  according  to  all  probability,  the 
firfl:  origin  of  mod  of  the  Angular  cuftoms  we 
find  among  favages,  and  even  among  civilized 
nations.  They  were  diftinguifliing  charaders  of 
the  clan  to  which  they  belonged,  and  marks  by 
which  they  knew  each  other.  The  circumcifion 
of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  was  perhaps 
adopted  with  the  fame  view  as  fiat  nofes,  flattened 
and  oblong  heads,  hanging  and  bored  ears,  or  as 
the  figures  traced  upon  the  fkin,  the  marks  made 
with  burning  inflruments,  the  long  and  ihort  heads 
of  hair,  and  the  mutilation  of  certain  members 
among  other  nations.  By  the  amputation  of  the 
prepuce,  one  Jew  or  Mohammedan  difcovers 
himfelf  to  another ;  and  by  that  of  the  teflicle,. 
one  Hottentot  certifies  to  another  that  he  is  of 
the  fame  nation.  And  why  (hould  not  thefe 
diifinctions  have  been  defVined  to  tranfmit  the 
fcntiment  either  of  hatred,  or  friendfhip,  or  the 
conformity  of  religious  worfhip ;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  benefit  or  of  an  injury,  or  to 
recommend  to  one  clafs  of  men  the  purfuit  of 
vengeance,  or  the  returns  of  gratitude  towards 
another  clafs  ? 

1  Thf. 
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The  more  the  (late  of  man  {hall  be  reduced  b  o  o  k 
to  that  of  a  wandering  people,  the  more  will  thcle  ^^■ 
tokens  be  ufeful.  Let  us  fuppofe  two  indivi-  "• 
duals,  who  Ihall  have  had  no  kind  of  intercourfe 
with  each  other  in  their  own  country,  meeting  to- 
gether in  a  diltant  climate.  They  immediately 
recoghize  one  another,  addrefs  each  ether  with 
mutual  confidence,  embrace,  communicate  their 
reciprocal  fuflerings,  pleafures,  or  wants,  and 
lend  each  other  afiiflance.  Legillators,  anxious 
of  keeping  the  nations  they  had  civilized,  fepa- 
rate  from  the  barbarous  people  that  iurrounded 
them,  and  apprehending  that  in  procels  of  time 
they  might  flill  be  confounded  with  the  general 
mafs,  have  placed  theie  hgns  under  the  fanclion 
of  the  Gods.  The  favages  have  made  tliem  as 
permanent  as  poflible,  as  much  by  the  degree 
of  confideration  they  attach  to  them,  as  by  the. 
violence  they  have  conflantly  done  to  nature. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  uncivilized  world,  having  no 
fixed  fyftem  of  education,  aifociation,  and  mora- 
lity, have  fupplied  the  want  of  them  by  univerlal 
habits.  The  difpohtion  of  the  climate  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  thefe.  The  children  of  nature 
were  fubjectcd,  without  fufpeding  it,  to  a  fingu- 
lar  kind  of  authority,  which  governed  without 
opprefiing  them ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  Hotten- 
tots aiTunied  the  manners  of  herdfmcn. 

But  it  may  be  aiked,  whether  thcfe  Hottentots 
are  happy?  And  in  return,  I  Ihall  afli,  where  is 
the  man  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  advantages 
of  our  foci^l  inflitutions,  and  fo  great  a  flranger 
to  our  fufferings,  as  not  fometimcs  to  return  in 
idea  into  the  midft  of  the  foreds,  or  at  lead  to 
envy  the  happiocfs,  innocence,  and  tranquillity 
of  a  patriarchal  lite  ?  This  is  exadly  the  life  of 
the  Hottentot.     Are  you  fond  pf  liberty  ?  He  is 

T  2  liec. 
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B-O  O  Kfree.  Are  you  dcTirous  of  health?  He  knows  no 
''^^  other  iHnefs  but  old  age.  Are  you  delighted  with 
virtues  ?  He  has  inclinations  which  he  fatisfies 
without  reinorle,  but  is  a  ftranger  to  vice.  I 
know  very  well,  that  you  will  feparatc  yourfelvcs 
with  dliguil  from  a  man,  wrapped  up,  as  it  were, 
in  the  entrails  of  animals.  Do  ye  think,  then, 
that  the  corruption  in  which  ye  are  plunged,  your 
hatred,  your  perfidy,  and  your  duplicity,  are  not 
more  difgufting  to  my  reafon,  than  the  unclean- 
linefs  of  the  Hottentots  is  difgufting  to  your 
fenfes  ? 

You  fmile  with  contempt  upon  the  fuperfti- 
tions  of  the  Hottentots.  But  do  not  your  priefts 
poifon  your  minds  in  your  infancy,  with  preju- 
dices which  torment  you  during  life ;  which  fow 
divifions  in  your  families,  and  arm  your  countries 
againft  each  other  ?  Your  anceftors,  have  they 
not  deftroyed  each  other,  feveral  times,  in  defence 
of  incomprehenfible  qucftions  ?  Thefe  times  of 
phrenzy  will  return,  and  ye  will  maffacrc  each 
other  again. 

You  are  proud  of  your  knowledge  ;  but  of  what 
tife  is  it  to  you  ;  or  of  what  fervice  would  it  be  to 
the  Hottentots  ?  Is  it  then  of  fo  much  importance 
to  know  how  to  fpeak  of  virtue  without  pradtifmg 
it  ?  What  obligation  would  the  favage  have  to 
you,  when  you  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
arts,  without  which  he  is  contented  :  with  branches 
of  induftry,  which  can  only  ferve  to  multiply  his 
wants  and  his  labours ;  or  with  laws,  from  which 
he  cannot  expect  greater  feeurity  than  you  your- 
fcives  enjoy? 

If,  howevitr,  Vi'licn  you  had  landed  upon  thefe 
fhores,  your  defign  had  been  to  lead  the  Hotten- 
tot into  a  more  civilized  kind  of  life,  or  to  inftill 
manners  into  him,  which  you  thought  preferable 

2  to 
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io  your  own,  there  would  be  fome  excufc  for  you,  BOOK 
But  you  have  made  a  defcent  upon  his  country,  ^' 
merely  to  deprive  him  of  it.  You  have  come 
Dear  to  his  hut,  with  the  only  view  of  driving 
him  out  of  it ;  or  if  it  were  in  your  power,  of 
putting  him  in  the  place  of  the  animal  who 
ploughs  the  ground  under  the  lafh  of  the  farmer^s 
whip :  your  only  intention  has  been  to  reduce  him 
itiil  nearer  to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  and  to 
fatisfy  your  avarice. 

Fly,  unhappy  Hottentots,  fly!  and  hide  your- 
felvcs  in  the  depths  of  your  forefts !  The  wild 
beads  that  inhabit  them  are  lefs  formidable  than 
the  monfters  under  whofc  empire  you  are  going 
to  fall.  The  tyger  may  perhaps  tear  you  in  pieces, 
but  he  will  take  nothing  but  your  life  away.  The 
others  will  rob  you  of  your  innocence,  and  of 
your  liberty.  Or,  if  you  feel  yourfelves  ani- 
mated vrith  a  fufficient  (hare  of  courage,  take  up 
your  axes,  bend  your  bows,  and  fend  a  fhower 
of  poifoned  darts  againft  thefe  ftrangers.  May 
there  not  be  one  of  them  remaining  to  convey  to 
his  countrymen  the  news  of  their  difafter ! 

But  alas !  You  harbour  no  miftruft,  and  da 
not  know  them  ;  for  mildnefs  appears  in  their 
countenances.  Their  behaviour  befpeaks  an  atfa- 
bility  which  will  impofe  upon  you.  How  indeed 
fhould  you  not  be  deceived  by  it,  fincc  it  is  a 
fnare  to  themfelves  ?  Truth  fecms  to  dwell  upon 
their  lips.  When  they  addrefs  you,  they  will  bend 
the  body,  and  keep  one  hand  upon  their  brcafts, 
while  they  extend  the  other  towards  heaven,  or 
offer  it  to  you  in  token  of  amity.  Their  attitude 
"will  be  that  of  benevolence ;  their  look,  that  of 
humanity  :  but  cruelty  and  treachery  reign  in  th« 
bottom  of  their  hearts.  They  will  overturn  your 
huts  5  they  will  feize  upon  your  cattle ;  they  will 

corrupt 
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BOOK  corrupt  your  wives  ;  they  will  fctluce  your  daugh- 
^^-  tcrrs.  You  tuufl  cither  agree  with  their  extrava- 
gant opinions,  or  they  will  mall'acre  you  without 
mercy  ;  for  they  believe,  that  the  man  who  does 
not  think  as  they  do,  is  unworthy  to  live.  Make 
hailc,  therefore,  and  lay  yourfelves  in  ambufli 
for  them  ;  and  when  they  (hall  bend  before  you 
in  a  fuppliart  and  perfidious  manner,  pierce  theqi 
to  the  heart.  Yoii  are  not  to  addrefs  them  with 
reprefentations  of  juftice,  which  they  will  not 
Jiflcn  to,  but  you  muff  fpcak  to  them  with  your 
arrows;  for  Riebeck  approaches,  and  now  is  tlie 
time.  This  man  will  not,  perhaps,  do  you  all 
the  mifchief  which  1  announce  ;  but  this  feigned 
pioderation  will  not  be  imitated  by  his  fiiccellbrs.  ■ 
And  you,  barbarous  Europeans,  be  not  incenfed 
at  this  harangue.  It  will  neither  be  heard  by 
the  Hottentot,  nor  by  the  inhabitant  of  thofe  re- 
gions which  flill  retiiain  for  you  to  lay  wafte.  If 
you  fliould  be  offended  at  my  words,  it  is  becaufe 
you  are  not  more  humane  than  your  predeceflbrs; 
it  is  becaufe  you  perceive  in  the  hatred  I  have 
vowed  againft  them,  that  which  I  entertain  againft 
you. 

Riebeck,  in  confortnity  to  the  notions  unhap- 
pily prevailing  among  the  Europeans,  began  to 
take  poffeflion  of  the  moft  commodious  part  of  the 
territory;  and  thought  afterwards  of  fixing  him- 
felf  there.  This  behaviour  difpleafed  the  natives. 
On  zubat prife?7ce^h\d  theirenvoy  to  thefe  Grangers, 
kanje  you  fozun  our  lands  f  Why  do  you  eiitpiby  thejH 
to  feed  your  cattle  f  How  would  you  behave  if  yoti\ 
Jaw  your  own  fields  invaded  in  this  manner  f  Tod 
fortify  ycurfelves  with  no  other  view  than  to  reduce 
'the  Hottentots  to  Jlavery,  Thefe  remonfirances 
were  followed  by  fome  hodiiities.  The  Dutch, 
who  were  not   fufficiently  -powerful,  quieted  toe 
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nntivcs  with  many  promifcs,  and  a  few  prefcnt?.  BOOK 
All  was  pacified  ;  and    they  afterwards    enjoyed      ^' 
their  ufurpation  with  tranquillity. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  company  expended, 
in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  forty-fix  thoufand 
millions  of  livres  *  in  raifing  the  colony  to  11$ 
prefent  ft  ate. 

It  is  the  fined  fettlement  in  the  world,  if  we 
give  credit  to  the  teflimony  of  mod  feamen,  who, 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  long  voyage,  are  eafily  fe- 
duced  by  the  convenience  they  find  in  this  cele- 
brated harbour,  where  they  put  in  for  refrefliment. 
Let  us  examine  whether  reflection  will  confirm 
thofe  encomiums  didated  by  enthufiafm. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  latitudes  of  which 
are  fo  (tormy,  terminates  the  moft  fouthern  point 
of  Africa.  At  the  diftance  of  fixteen  leagues  from 
this  famous  mountain,  there  is  a  pcninfula  form- 
ed on  the  north-fide  by  Table-Bay,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Falfe-Bay.  It  is  at  the  firft  of  thefe  bays, 
which  are  only  feparated  from  each  other  by  an 
interval  of  nine  thoufand  toifes,  that  all  the  (hips 
put  in  during  the  greatcft  part  of  the  year  :  but 
from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September, 
the  road  is  fo  dangerous,  and  fo  many  misfortunes 
have  happened  in  it,  that  the  Dutch  veflels  are 
forbidden  to  anchor  there.  They  all  go  to  the 
ojher  bay,  which  is  entirely  free  from  danger 
during  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

The  iky  of  the  Cape  would  be  very  agreeable, 
if  the  winds  there  were  not  almoft  always  continual, 
and  commonly  violent.  The  Icind  of  inconvenience 
arifing  from  this  circumftance  is  removed  by  the 
delicious  temperature  which  thefe  winds  bring  on, 
in  a  climate,  which,  confidering  it*s  latitude, 
Ihould  be  intolerably  hot.  The  air  of  this  country 
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]B  O  O  K  18  fo  pure,  that  it  is  confidcrcd  as  an  almoll  fovc-? 
^^'  reign  fcincdy  againfl  moft:  of  the  difcafes  brought 
from  Europe,  and  not  unierviccable  againfl:  thofc 
f:ontra£i:cd  in  India.  The  inhabitants  are  fubjed: 
to  few  infirmities.  It  was  even  a  long  while  betore 
the  fipull-pox  n^ade  it's  way  into  this  country. 
This  epidemic  difeafe,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
brought  by  aDanilh  vclTel,  made  great  ravages  at 
firft,  which  are  (till  renewed  at  intervals. 

The  foil  in  this  fettlement  is  not  fo  good  ?is  it 
has  been  reported  to  be.  The  Dutch,  on  their 
arrival,  found  nothing  but  immenfe  heaths,  fome 
flirubs,  and  a  kind  of  onion,  which,  when  roafted, 
taftes  likp  a  chefnut,  and  has  been  called  the 
bread  of  the  Hotteiitots.  "Wherever  the  perio- 
dical fall  of  thefe  plants  had  ppt  depofited  a  thick 
fediment,  the  earth  was  no  more  than  a  barren 
fand.  All  attempts  to  make  it  fruitful  have  not 
been  attended  with  fuccefs,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  where  every  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  them.  If  we  except  a  few  vallies,  , 
into  which  the  waters  have  drawn  down  the  little  ' 
quantity  of  earth  that  covered  the  mountains,  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country  are  not  more  fertile^ 
and  there  is  ftill  lefs  v^ater  to  be  found  there  \ 
than  on  the  coafts,  where  a  rivulet  or  a  fpring 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  From  hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  altliough  the  colony  be  not  numerous, 
yet  the  inhabitants  arc  fcattered  over  an  extent  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  along  the  fca  coafl, 
ar.d  of  near  fifty  leagues  up  the  country. 

Thk  town  of  the  Cape,  the  only  one  which  is  ii^ 
the  colony,  confifls  of  about  a  thoufand  hpufes, 
all  built  of  brick,  and  thatched,  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  winds.  The  ftreets  are  wide,  in- 
terfering each  other  at  right  angles,  and  in  the 
principal  ftre^t  there   is  a  canal,  with   a  row  of 

trees 
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jrecs  planted  on  each  fide  of  it.     In  a  more  fe-  b  O  o  K 
queltered  part  of  the  town  there  is  another  canal,       '^• 
but  it  has  fo  great  a  degree  of  obliquity,  that  the 
fluices  almoft  touch  each  other. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  city,  Is  the  fo  much 
celebrated  garden  of  the  Company,  which  is  from 
eight  to  nine  hundred  toifes  in  length,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  a  dream.  To  protect  the  plants  in  it 
againft  the  winds,  each  plot  has  been  furrounded 
with  oaks  cut  in  the  form  of  palifades,  except  in 
the  center  avenue,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
grow  to  their  full  height.  Thefe  trees,  though 
only  pf  a  moderate  fize,  form  a  delightful  view 
in  a  country  where  little  wood,  even  underwood, 
is  to  be  feen,  and  where  the  people  are  obliged  to 
bring  all  their  timber  from  Batavia.  The  greatelt 
part  of  the  garden  is  filled  with  vegetables.  la 
the  fmall  fpot  dedicated  to  botanic  purpofes,  there 
are  but  few  plants.  The  menagerie,  adjoining 
to  the  garden,  is  equally  defedive :  it  formerly 
contained  a  great  number  pf  birds  and  quadru* 
peds  unknown  in  our  climates. 

The  country  places  bordering  on  the  capital 
arc  chiefly  covered  with  vines,  the  produce  of 
which  is  almoft  certain  in  a  climate  where  neither 
hail  nor  froft:  are  to  be  apprehended.  It  fliould 
feem,  that  under  a  ferene  fky,  and  in  a  fandy  foil, 
with  the  facility  of  choohng  the  beft  afpetls,  a 
rpoft  cxquifite  kind  of  wine  ought  to  be  obtained. 
But  whether  it  be  owpn  to  the  fault  of  the  climate, 
or  thp  negleft  of  the  cultivators,  the  wine  here  is 
of  a  very  inferior  quality,  if  v*'e  except  a  dry, 
fliarp,  and  agreeable  kind  of  wine  that  comes 
originally  from  Madeira,  and  is  confumed  by  the 
richeft  of  the  inhabitants.  That  fort  which  is 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Conflantia, 
^nd  pf  which  there  is  fome  white,  and  fomc  red. 
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B  O  O  K  is  only  colle<51cd  from  a  territory  of  fifteen  acres, 
'^•^aiul  furniflied  by  vines  formerly  brought  from 
Perfia.  To  increafe  the  quantity,  it  is  mixed  with 
a  tolerable  good  kind  of  Mufcadine  wine  that  is 
produced  from  neighbouring  vineyards.  Part  of 
it  is  given  up  to  the  Company,  at  a  price  fixed 
by  themfelvcs  ;  the  reft  is  fold  to  any  perfoh  who 
offers  to  purchafe,  at  twelve  hundred  livres  *  the 
hogfhead. 

Corn  is  cultivated  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  Cape.  It  is  always  plentiful  and  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  preparing 
the  foil,  the  quantity  of  manure,  and  the  cuftom 
of  leaving  the  land  quiet. 

At  forty  or  fifty  leagues  from  the  harbour,  no 
more  cultivation  is  to  be  feen.  At  a  greater 
diftance  than  this,  it  would  not  be  pofTible  to  con- 
vey the  provifions  with  advantage.  Here  the 
country  is  covered  only  with  numerous  flocks, 
which  are  brought  up  to  the  capital  of  the  colony 
two  or  three  times  a  year.  They  are  exchanged 
for  fome  merchandife,  either  of  primary  necellity 
or  merely  articles  of  luxury,  brought  from  Europe 
and  the  Indies.  The  peaceful  inhabitants  of  thefe 
feque{i:ered  regions  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  bread,  and  generally  feed  upon  frefh  or 
fait  meats,  together  with  fome  vegetables^  w4iich 
are  as  well  flavoured  at  this  extremity  of  i\frica 
as  in  our  countries.  Our  fruits,  which  for  the 
mofl  part  have  not  degenerated,  are  another  re- 
fource  to  them.  They  derive  lefs  advantage  from 
the  vegetables  of  Afia,  which  do  not  lucceed 
there  ;  and  fome  of  which,  even  fuch  as  fugar  and 
coffee,  it  has  never  been  poflible  to  naturalize. 

When  the  Company  formed  their  fettlement 
at  the  Cape,  they  afligned  gratuitoufly  to  each  of 
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the  firft  colonifls  a  portion  of  land  of  one  league  book 
Square.      Thefe  grants,    and  others   which    were  ^  _^^- 
afterwards  made,  have  fince  been  loaded  with  a 
tax  at  every  change  of  proprietor. 

This  innovation  is  not  the  only  thing  die  co- 
lonifts  have  to  reproach  the  mother-country  with  ; 
they  alfo  complain  of  the  low  price  it  fixes  upon 
provifions  which  it  requires  for  it's  own  ufe ;  and 
of  the  rcflraints  with  v;hich  it  impedes  the  fale  of 
thofe  produdions  which  it  does  not  keep.  They 
complain  of  the  fees  granted  to  feveral  officers 
upon  every  commodity  fold  in  the  country  or  ex- 
ported. They  complain  of  their  being  prohibited 
from  fitting  out  the  lead  velTel  for  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  up  a  communication  among  themfelves, 
or  of  going  to  fetch  from  the  neighbouring  'coafts 
thofe  woods  with  which  nature  has  not  fupplied 
them.  They  complain  of  their  being  reduced, 
by  a  number  of  formalities,  as  multiplied  as  they 
are  ufelefs,  to  the  neceflity  of  borrowing  the 
money  they  want  for  the  increafe  of  their  planta- 
tions, at  a  moft  exorbitant  intereft.  They  com- 
plain, that  being  moft  of  them  Lutherans,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  procure  the  comforts  of  reli- 
gion for  themfelves,  at  their  own  expence.  In  a 
word,  they  make  a  variety  of  other  complaints ; 
which  are  all  upon  matters  of  confequence,  and 
the  greatefl:  part  of  which  appear  to  be  well 
founded. 

These  grievances  ought  the  more  fpecdily  to 
be  redreffed,  the  more  refpedlable  the  colonifts 
are.  Their  manners  are  fim.ple,  even  in  the  capi- 
tal. No  kind  of  public  diverfion  is  knov/n  there  ; 
no  gaming  is  pradifed ;  vifits  are  but  feldom 
made  ;  and  the  people  talk  but  little.  The  wo- 
men delight  only  in  contributing  to  the  happinefs 
of  their  hufbands,  their  children,  their  fervants, 
and  even  their  flaves. 

While 
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BOOK  While  they  devote  their  time  to  thefe  tender 
^^'  cares,  the  hufbands  are  entirely  taken  up  with 
their  bufinefs  abroad.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
high  winds  have  fubfided,  the  whole  family  toge- 
ther go  to  take  the  cxercife  of  a  walk,  and  to 
breathe  the  frefli  air.  The  life  of  one  day,  is  that 
of  the  whole  week  ;  and  yet  this  uniformity  is  not 
found  to  fubtradt  from  their  happinefs. 

There  is  one  trait  worthy  of  obfervation  \n 
the  manners  of  this  colony,  and  this  is,  that  the 
moft  charming  inftance  of  the  candour  of  the 
primitive  ages  is  revived  here.  When  a  young 
woman  forms  an  attachment,  fhe  foon  makes  a 
fair  avowal  of  the  delightful  impredion.  Love, 
file  fays,  is  a  natural  paflion,  which  is  to  make  the- 
pleafure  of  her  life^  and  indemnify  her  for  the 
dangers  of  being  a  mother.  The  man  who  has 
had  the  happinefs  to  fecure  her  affedions,  is  pub- 
licly favoured,  if  his  fentiments  correfpond  with 
thofe  which  he  has  infpired.  In  thefe  facred  and 
voluntary  ties,  which  have  not  been  formed  by 
motives  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  vanity,  confi- 
dence and  tendcrnefs  are  united  ;  and  thefe  two 
fentiments  in  fimple,  calm,  and  fbeady  minds,  pro- 
duce an  union  which  is  very  feidom  afFeded  by 
any  feriesof  years  or  of  events. 

The  colony,  which  has  no  more  than  (even 
hundred  regular  troops  for  it's  defence,  computes 
among  it's  inhabitants  fifteen  thoufand  Euro- 
peans, Dutch,  Germans,  and  French,  the  fourth 
part  of  which  is  able  to  bear  arms.  This  number 
would  have  been  increafed,  if  fome  fatal  preju- 
dices of  religion  had  not  dilcouraged  a  multitude 
of  unfortunate  perfons,  who  were  difpofed  to  go 
in  fearch  of  eafe  and  plenty  in  thefe  happy  cli- 
mates. It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  a  republic 
which  has  admitted  with  fo  much  fuccefsall  kinds 

of 
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of  religious  worfliip  into  it's   provinces,    fliould  B  O  O  IC 

liavc  futFercd  a  company,  formed  within  it's  own  ^ ^^ 

dominions,  to  convey  this  odious  fpirit  of  intole- 
ration  acrofs  the  feas.  If  the  government  ever  has 
the  rcfolution  to  fupprefs  an  abufe  fo  contrary  to 
it's  own  principles,  the  colony  will  be  peopled  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  fubfiflence  it  ailbrds ; 
and  in  that  cafe,  the  yoke  of  flavery  may  be  abo- 
lifhed  without  inconvenience,  which,  though  it  be 
Icfs  opprefTive  here  than  any  where  elfe,  is  flill  a 
degradation  of  the  human  fpecics. 

The  flaves  are  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  in  num- 
ber. Some  of  them  have  been  purchafed  on  the 
coafl  of  Africa  or  at  Madagafcar,  others  come 
from  the  Malays  iflands.  They  have  the  fame 
food  as  their  mailers,  and  are  employed  in  the 
fame  labours.  Of  all  the  European  fettlements 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  one,  where  the  white  men  have  conde-i 
fcended  to  fharc  with  the  negroes  the  happy, 
noble,  and  virtuous  occupations  of  peaceful  agri- 
culture. 

If  the  Hottentots  coi^ld  have  adopted  this  kind 
of  tafle,  it  would  have  been  a  very  advantageous 
circumllance  to  the  colony:  but  the  fmall  herds  of 
ihefe  Africans  that  had  remained  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Dutch  fettlements,  were  all  de- 
ftroycd  in  the  year  17 13  by  an  epidemic  difeafe. 
There  v/cre  but  very  few  families  who  efcaped  the 
dreadful  etfedts  of  this  contagious  diftemper,  and 
thcfe  are  of  fome  ufe  for  the  keeping  of  the  flocks, 
^nd  for  domeflic  fervices.  The  more  powerful 
dans,  which  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forefts,  or  on  lands 
abounding  with  pafturc,  having  been  obliged  fuc- 
ceffively  to  abandon  the  tombs  and  dwellings  of 
their  anccftors,  have  all  removed  at  a  diftancc 

from 
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BOO  Kfroin  the  frontiers  of  their  oppreflbrs.  The  in- 
^^'  jultice  they  have  experienced  has  contributed' 
"^^  ^  greatly  to  increafc  the  averfion  they  had  for  our 
labours.  Thefe  favages  find  an  inexpreflible 
charm  in  the  indolent  and  independent  life  they 
lead  in  their  dcferts.  Nothing  can  wean  them 
fronv  it.  One  of  their  children  was  taken  fropn 
the  cradle,  and  inftructed  in  our  manners  and  re- 
ligion;  he  was  fentto  India,  and  ufefully  employ- 
ed in  trade.  Happening,  by  accident,  to  rcvifit 
his  country,  he  went  to  fee  his  relations  in  their  hut. 
Jle  was  ftruck  with  the  fingularity  that  appeared 
there,  he  clothed  himfelf  with  a  Iheep-lkin,  and 
went  to  the  fort  to  carry  back  his  European  drefs. 
I  am  come^  faid  he  to  the  governor,  to  renounce  fqr 
ever  the  7node  of  life  you  have  taught  me  to  embrace* 
I  am  refolvcd  to  follow^  till  deaths  the  manners  and 
religion  of  my  anceftors.  As  a  token  (fmy  affeciiony 
/  will  keep  the  collar  and  fword  you  have  given  mc  : 
ell  the  reft  you  will  permit  me  to  leave  behind.  He 
did  not  wait  for  an  anfwer,  but  raji  away,  and  was 
never  heard  of  after. 

Though  the  charader  of  the  Hottentots  be  not 
fuch  as  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch  could  wifh,  yet 
the  company  derive  folid  advantages  from  this 
colony.  Indeed,  the  tenth  part  of  the  corn  and 
wine,  together  with  their  cufloms  and  other  du- 
ties, does  not  bring  them  in  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  livres  *.  They  do  not  gain  more 
than  one  hundred  thoufand  f  by  their  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  their  hardware,  their  coals,  and 
other  inconfiderable  articles  they  fell  there.  The 
expences  necelfarily  attending  fo  large  a  fettie- 
ment,  added  to  tlioi'e  which  corruption  has  intro- 
duced, takt;  up  more  than  all  tliofe  profits  united. 
Accordingly,  it's  utility  arifes  from  another  caufc. 

*  ia,5ool.  '\  4,1^61.   13s.  4.d. 

The 
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The  Dutch    fhips  that  fail  to  and  from  India  B  O  o  K 

find  a  fafe  afylum  at  the  Cape ;  a  delightful,  ferene, , ^^ 

and  temperate  iky;  and  learn  every  thing  of  im- 
portance that  happens  in  both  hemifpheres.  Here 
they  take  in  butter,  chcefe,  meal,  wine,  large  quan- 
tities of  pickled  vegetables  for  their  Afiatic  fettle- 
ments,  and  for  fome  time  pail  even  two  or  three 
cargoes  of  corn  for  Europe.  Thefe  conveniencies 
ai\d  refources  would  ftill  be  augmented,  if  the 
company  would  at  length  lay  alide  thofe  fatal  pre^ 
judices,  with  which  it  has  always  been  mifled. 

'Till  our  days,  the  produdions  of  the  Cape 
have  borne  fo  low  a  price,  that  the  planters  were 
not  able  to  clothe  themfelves,  nor  to  provide 
themfelves  with  any  of  thofe  necefiaries  which 
their  foil  did  not  fupply.  This  depreciation  of 
the  provifions  arofe  from  the  colonifts  being  for- 
bidden to  fell  them  to  foreign  navigators,  whom 
the  convenience  of  their  fituation,  the  neceffities 
of  war,  or  other  reafons,  might  attract  to  their 
ports.  But  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  in  trade,  which  is 
one  of  the  greateft  evils  that  can  befal  mankind, 
had  given  rife  to  this  barbarous  prohibition.  The 
defign  of  this  odious  fydem  was  to  infpire  other 
commercial  nations  with  a  difguft  for  India.  There 
>lvas  no  relief  to  be  exped:ed  but  from  government; 
and  the  adminiftration,  in  order  not  to  depart 
from  it's  plan,  always  rated  them  at  an  excefTive 
price.  Even  fince  the  experience  of  a  whole 
century  has  occafioned  thefe  chimerical  views  to 
be  rclinquifhed,  and  that  the  hope  of  keeping/ 
other  people  away  from  Afia,  has  been  given  up, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  have  not  been  allow- 
ed a  free  trade  with  refpect  to  all  their  provifions. 
Tulbagh,  indeed,  and  fome  other  enlightened 
governors,  have  given  way  upon  this  point,  which 
has  contributed  to  make  the  circumflances  of  the 

people 
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BOOK  people  fomcwhat  eafier  :  but  it  has  always  been 
^  J^'  ncccflary  either  to  bribe  the  mother-country  into 
a  compliance  with  thefe  permiilions,  or  to  keep 
them  a  fecret.  Will  the  company  then  never  be 
convinced,  that  the  riches  of  the  colonics  will 
fome  time  or  other  become  their  own  ?  If  they 
fhonld  adopt  the  ideas  1  have  ventured  to  fuggeft 
to  them,  they  will  imitate  the  fpirit  of  their  found- 
ers, who  did  nothing  by  chance ;  and,  who  did 
not  wait  for  the  happy  events  we  have  been  men- 
tioning, to  turn  their  attention  towards  the  find- 
ing out  of  a  place  fit  to  ferve  as  the  center  of  their 
power.  For  this  purpofe  they  had  cafl  their  eyes 
upon  Java  as  early  as  the  year  1609. 
Domini-  Thfs  ifland,  which  may  be  about  two  hundred  j 
Du  *^h  •^'^^  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth, 
the  ifland  appeared  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Malays 
ci  Java,  at  a  diftant  period.  A  very  fuperftitious  fpecies  of 
Mohammcdifm  conflituted  the  prevailing  worfhip. 
Some  idolaters  were  flill  remaining  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  thefe  were  the  only  in- 
habitants of  Java  that  were  not  arrived  at  the  lafl 
Itage  of  depravity.  The  ifland,  which  was  for- 
merly under  the  dominion  of  a  fingle  monarch, 
■was  at  that  time  divided  among  feveral  fovercigns, 
■who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other.  Thefe 
eternal  diffentions,  while  they  kept  up  a  military 
fpirit  among  the  people,  occafioned  a  total  ncglcd: 
of  manners.  From  their  enmity  to  flrangers,  and 
want  of  confidence  among  themfelves,  it  was 
evident  that  no  nation  could  have  ever  been  more 
itrongly  imprcfTed  with  the  fentiment  of  hatred. 
Here  men  were  wolves  to  each  other,  and  feemed 
to  unite  in  fociety  more  for  the  fake  of  committing 
mutual  injuries,  than  of  affording  mutual  ailifl- 
ance.  A  Javanefc  never  accolled  his  brother 
without  having  a  poniard  in  his  hand  j  ever  watch- 
ful 
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ful  to  prevent,  or  ready  to  perpetrate  fome  a£t  offi  O  O  K 
violence.  The  nobles  had  a  great  number  of  ^^• 
flaves,  cither  bought,  taken  in  war,  or  detained 
for  debt,  whom  thev  treated  with  the  utmoft  in- 
humanity.  Thefc  flaves  were  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  lands,  and  performing  all  kinds  of  hard 
labour  j  while  the  Javanele  was  amufing  himfelf 
with  chewing  betel,  fmoaking  opium,  paffing  his 
life  with  his  concubines,  fighting  or  fleeping. 
Thefe  people  pofleired  a  conhderable  fhare  of  un- 
derftanding,  but  retained  few  traces  of  any  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  They  had  not  fo  much  the 
chara(^er  of  an  unenlightened,  as  of  a  degenerated 
nation  :  in  a  word,  they  were  a  fet  of  men,  who, 
from  a  regular  form  of  government,  had  fallen 
into  a  kind  of  anarchy  ;  and  gave  themfelves  up, 
without  reftraint,  to  the  impetuous  emotions 
which  nature  excites  in  thefe  climates. 

This  depraved  characler  of  the  inhabitants  did 
not  alter  the  views  of  the  Dutch  with  refpecl  td 
Java.  Their  company  might,  indeed,  be  thwart- 
ed by  the  Englifh,  who  were  then  in  pofTeflion  of 
a  part  of  the  trade  of  this  ifland.  But  this  ob- 
flacle  was  foon  removed.  The  weaknefs  of  James 
the  Firft,  and  the  corruption  of  his  council,  had 
fo  damped  the  fpirits  of  thefe  haughty  Britons, 
that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  fupplanted, 
v/ithout  making  thofe  efforts  that  might  have  been 
expeded  from  their  bravery.  The  natives  of  the 
country,  deprived  of  this  fupport,  vvere  forced 
to  fubmit ;  but  it  required  time,  addrefs^  and  po- 
licy, to  complete  the  conqucft  of  them^ 

It  had  been  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
tiie  Portuguefe,  to  perfuade  thofe  princes  they 
wanted  to  engage  or  retain  in  a  ftate  of  depend- 
ence, to  fend  their  children  to  Goa  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  expence  of  the  court  of  Lilbon,  and 

Vol-  L  U  '  initiated 
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BOO  K  initictttd  early  into  it*s  manners  and  principles. 
'^'  But  this,  which  was  in  itfcit  a  good  projcd,  was 
fpoilcd  by  the  conquerors,  who  admitted  thefc 
young  pco])lc  to  a  participation  of  the  mod  cri- 
minal plcalures,  and  the  mod  fhameiul  fcenes  of 
debauchery.  The  confequcnce  was,  that  when 
thefe  Indians  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  they 
could  not  help  dctefiing,  or,  at  lead,  defpifmg 
fuch  abandoned  inftrudors.  The  Dutch  adopted 
the  fame  plan,  and  improved  upon  it.  They  en- 
deavoured to  convince  their  pupils  of  the  weak- 
nefs,  inconflancy,  and  treachery  of  their  fubjecls  ; 
and  flill  more  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and  good 
faith  of  the  company.  By  this  method  they 
ftrengthened  their  ufurpations  :  but  we  are  obliged 
to  acknowledge,  that  befide  thefe  means,  the  Dutch 
had  recourfe  to  others  which  were  treacherous 
and  cruel. 

The  government  of  the  ifland,  which  was 
founded  entirely  on  the  feudal  laws,  feemed  cal- 
culated to  promote  difcord.  Fathers  and  fons 
turned  thetr  arms  againil  each  other.  They  fup- 
ported  the  pretenfions  of  the  weak  againil  the 
powerful,  and  of  the  powerful  againft  the  weak, 
as  they  faw  occafion.  Sometim.es  they  took  tb« 
monarch's  part,  and  fometimes  that  of  his  vafTals. 
If  any  perfon  afcended  the  throne,  who  was  likely 
to  become  formidable  by  his  talents,  they  raifed 
up  rivals  to  oppofe  him.  Tliofe  who  were  not  to  yl 
be  feduccd  by  gold  or  promifes,  were  fubdued  by 
fear.  Every  day  was  productive  of  fome  revo- 
lution which  was  always  begun  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  tyrants,  and  always  ended  to  their  advan- 
tage. At  length  they  became  maflers  of  the  moPc 
important  poiis  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  of  the  forts  that  were  built  upon  the 
Goafts, 

This 
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This  plan  of  ufurpation  was  but  juft  ready  toB  O  O  IC 
be  carried  into  execution,  when  a  governor  was ,  J"^' 
appointed  at  Java,  who  had  a  palace  and  guards, 
and  appeared  in  great  pomp.  The  company 
thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  principles  of 
oeconomy  they  had  hitherto  adopted;  from  a  per- 
fuafion  that  the  Portuguefe  had  derived  a  great 
advantage  from  the  brilliant  court  kept  by  the 
viceroy  of  Goa  :  that  the  people  of  the  Eafl  were 
-to  be  dazzled  in  order  to  be  the  more  eafily  fub- 
ducd  :  and  that  it  was  neceflary  to  ftrike  the  ima- 
gination and  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
guided  more  by  their  fenfes  than  the  inhabitants 
of  our  climates. 

The  Dutch  had  another  reafon  for  alTuming  an 
air  of  dignity.  They  had  been  reprefented  in  Afia 
as  pirates,  without  a  country,  without  laws,  and 
without  a  ruler.  To  filence  thefe  calumnies, 
they  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  feveral  flates 
adjoining  to  Java  to  fend  ambafiadors  to  prince 
Maurice  of  the  houfe  of  Orange. 

The  execution  of  this  project  procured  them  a 
double  advantage,  as  at  the  fame  time  that  it  in- 
creafed  their  confequence  with  the  Eaftern  na- 
tions, it  alfo  flattered  the  ambition  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  whofe  protection  was  necefTary  to  be  ob- 
tained, for  reafons  which  we  are  going  to  explain. 

When  the  company  obtained  their  exclufive 
privilege,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  could 
have  no  connedion  with  the  Eafl  Indies,  were 
improperly  enough  included  in  the  grant.  Ifaac 
Lemaire,  one  of  thofe  rich  and  enterprifing  mer- 
chants, who  ought  every  where  to  be  confidered 
as  the  benefactors  of  their  countrv,  formed  the 
projed  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  by  the 
fouthern  coafls  ;  fmce  he  was  precluded  by  the 
only  track  that  was  known  at  that  time,  from  go- 

U   n,  ing 
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BOO  K  irig  there.  In  the  year  1615,  he  fitted  out  two 
IL  {hips  which  paiTed  a  (Irait,  fince  called  by  his 
name,  running  between  Cape  Horn  and  Staten 
Ifland ;  and  were  driven  by  accident  to  the  coafl:  of 
Java,  where  they  were  condemned,  and  the  crew 
fent  prifoners  to  Europe. 

This  tyrannical  proceeding  gave  offence  to  the 
people,  already  prejudiced  againfh  an  exclufive 
commerce.  It  was  thought  abfurd,  that  inftead 
of  giving  thofe  who  attempted  difcoveries  the  en- 
couragement they  deferved,  a  (late  purely  com- 
mercial fhould  forge  fliackles  to  confine  their  in- 
duftry.  The  monopoly,  which  the  avarice  of  in- 
dividuals had  endured  with  impatience,  became 
more  odious,  when  the  company  flretched  the 
concefTions  that  had  been  made  them  beyond  their 
due  bounds.  It  was  found,  that  as  their  pride 
and  influence  increafed  with  their  power,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation  would  at  length  be  facrificed 
to  the  intereft,  or  even  to  the  caprice  of  this  for- 
midable body.  It  is  probable,  that  they  mud 
have  funk  under  the  public  refentment;  and  that 
their  charter,  which  was  near  expiring,  would  not 
have  been  renewed,  if  they  had  not  been  fupport- 
ed  by  prince  Maurice,  favoured  by  the  States- 
General,  and  encouraged  to  brave  the  ftorm  by 
the  flrength  they  derived  from  their  fettlement  at 
Java. 

Though  the  tranquillity  of  this  ifland  may 
have  been  difturbed  by  various  commotions,  fe- 
veral  wars,  and  fome  confpiracies,  it  continues  to 
be  as  much  in  fubjedion  to  the  Dutch  as  they  wifh 
it  to  be. 

Bantam  comprehends  the  weftern  part.    One 
of  it's  fovereigns  having  refigned  the  crown  to  his 
fon,  was  reflored  to  the  throne  in  1680  by  the  na- 
tural reftleirnefs  of  his  temper,  the  bad  condu6t  of 
I  his 
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his  fucceflbr,  and  a  powerful  fadlivon.  His  party  BOOK 
was  on  the  point  of  prevailing,  when  the  young  ■^^- 
monarch,  befieged  in  his  capital  by  an  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  men,  without  any  adherents,  ex- 
cept the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  implored 
the  proteftion  of  the  Dutch.  They  flew  to  his 
ailiifance,  beat  his  enemies,  delivered  him  from 
his  rival,  and  re-ellabliOied  his  authority.  Though 
the  expedition  was  fpecdy,  fhort,  and  rapid,  and 
confequently  could  not  be  expenfive ;  it  was  con* 
trived  to  make  the  char^jes  of  the  war  amount  to 
a  prodigious  fum.  The  fituation  of  things  w^ould 
not  admit  of  a  fcrutiny  into  the  fum  demanded 
for  fo  great  a  fervice,  and  the  exhaufted  ftatc 
of  the  finances  made  it  impoilible  to  difcharge  it. 
In  this  dilemma  this  weak  prince  determined  to 
entail  flavery  on  himfelf  and  his  defcenJants,  by 
granting  to  his  deliverers  the  exclufive  trade  of 
his  dominions. 

The  company  maintain  this  great  privilege 
with  three  hundred  and  fixty-eight  men,  who  are 
itationed  in  two  bad  forts,  one  of  which  ferves  as 
a  habitation  for  the  governor,  and  the  other  as  a 
palace  for  the  king.  The  expences  of  this  fettle- 
ment  amount  to  no  more  than  1 10,000  livres  *, 
which  are  regained  upon  the  merchandife  fold 
there.  Their  clear  profits  conriH:  of  what  they 
gain  upon  three  millions  weight  of  pepper,  which 
they  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  fell  at  twenty-eight 
livres,  three  fols|  a  hundred. 

THRst  profits  are  inconfiderabic  in  comparifon 
of  what  the  company  receives  from  Chcribon, 
which  it  fubdued  without  any  efforts,  without  in- 
trigues, and  without  cxpence.  The  Dutch  were 
fcarce  fettled  at  Java,  when  the  fukan  of  this  nar- 
row but  very  fertile  flate  put  himfeif  under  their 

*  4-,s33K  6s.  8d.  +  \\.  3s.  fi.  halfp. 

protec- 
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BOO  KproteQion,  to  avoid  fubmitting  to  a  neighbouring 
^^-       prince  ;nore  powerful  than  himfelf.    He  fells  them 
annually  three  millions,  three  hundred   thoufand 
pounds  weight  of  rice  at  tvventy-five  livres,  twelve 
ioh  *  per  thoufand  ;  a  million  weight  of  fugar,  the 
fincft  of  which  cofis  fifteen  livres,  fix  fols,  eight  de- 
nierb|  a  hundred  ;  one  million,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  of  coffee,  t^t  four  fols,  four  deniers];  a 
pound  ;  one  hundred  quintals  of  pepper,  at  five  foL", 
two  deniers§  a  pound;  thirty  thoufand  poundsweight 
pf  cotton,  the  hneft  of  which  cofls  only  one  livre, 
eleven  fols,  lour  deniers  ||  a  pound  ;   and  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  of  arcca,  at  thirteen  livres, 
four  fols  **  the  h\indred.     Although  the  fixing  of 
thefe  prices  at  fo  low  a  rate  be  a  manifefl  impofi- 
tion  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the   inhabitants,  the 
people  of  Cheribon,  who  are  the  moil  gentle  and 
piviiized  of  any  in    the  iiland,  have  never   been 
provoked   by  this   injullice  to  take  up  arms.     A 
hundred  Europeans  are  fuiHcient  to  keep  them  in 
fubjedion.      The    expences    of    this    fettlement 
amoiunt  to  no  more  than  45,100  livres  \\,  which 
are  gained  upon  the  linens  imported  there. 

The  empire  of  Mataram,  which  formerly  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  ifiand,  and  at  prefent  takes 
up  the  greateil  part  of  it,  was  the  laft  that  was 
reduced  to  fubjettion.  Often  vanquifhed,  and 
fometimes  vanquilhing,  it  continued  it's  druggies 
for  independency,  vchen  the  fon  and  brother  of  ?l 
fovereign  who  died  in  1704,  difputed  the  fuccef- 
fion.  The  nation  was  divided  between  the  two 
rivals  ;  and  the  one  who  was  intitlcd  to  the  crown 
by  order  of  fuccefTion,  had  fo  vifibiy  the  advantage, 
that   he    mufl   focn  have  got  the  fupreme  power 

*  il.  4s  4d.  +  About  12s.  9d.  h.  J  About  ad.  far. 

§  R*i::her  more  thin  ad.  h.  |j  About  is.  3d.  three  far.. 

**   Its.  -y-f   i,$75l.  s?.  4.d. 
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entirely  into  lus  hands,  if  the  Dutch  had  not  cle  BOOK 
clared  in  favour  of  his  rival.  The  party  efpoufed 
by  thefe  republicans  at  length  prevailed,  after  a 
fcries  of  contefls,  more  atlive,  frequent,  well- 
conduclcd,  and  obflinate,  than  could  have  been 
expected.  T'he  young  prince,  whom  they  wanted 
to  deprive  of  his  fuccelFion  to  the  king  his  father, 
difplaycd  fo  much  intrepidity,  prudence  and  firm- 
nefs,  that  he  would  have  triumphed  over  his  ene- 
mies, had  it  not  been  for  the  advanta^^e  thev 
derived  from  their  magazines,  forts,  and  fliips. 
His  uncle  ufurped  his  throne;  butfhewed  himfelf 
unworthy  to  fill  it. 

Wh-  N  the  company  redored  him. to  the  crown, 
they  dictated  laws  to  him.  They  chofe  the  place 
where  his  court  was  to  be  fixed,  and  fecurcd  his 
attachment  by  a  citadel  in  wliich  a  guard  was 
maintained,  with  no  other  apparent  view  than  to 
protect  the  prince.  After  all  thefe  precautions, 
they  employed  every  artifice  to  lull  his  attention 
by  pleafures,  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  prefents, 
and  to  flatter  his  vanity  by  pompous  embafiies. 
From  this  period,  the  prince  and  his  fucceffors, 
who  were  educated  fuitably  to  the  part  they  were 
to  act,  were  nothing  more  than  the  defpicable 
tools  of  the  defpotifm  of  the  company.  All  that 
is  necelTary  for  the  fupport  of  this  power,  is  three- 
hundred  horfc  and  four  hundred  foot  foldiers, 
whofe  maintenance,  including  the  pay  of  the 
agents,  cods  them  8^5,000  livres  *. 

The  Company  are  amply  indem.nincd  for  this 
expence  by  the  advantages  it  fecures  to  them.  The; 
harbours  of  this  date  afford  docks  tor  the  con- 
itrudion  of  all  the  fmali  veiTels  and  fioops  em- 
ployed in  the  Company^s  fervice.  They  are  fup- 
plied  from  hence  vvith  all  the  timber  that  is  wai.tej 
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B  O  O  K  in  their  feveral  Indian  fettlcments,  and  in  part  of 
^^'  their  foreign  colonics.  Here  too  they  load  their 
vcflels  with  the  productions  which  the  kingdom 
is  obliged  to  furnilh  them  ;  confiiiing  of  fifteen 
millions  weight  ot  rice,  at  feventetn  livres,  twelve 
fpls  *  the  thoufand  ;  as  much  fait  as  they  require, 
at  ten  livres,  f(::vcp  fqls,  ten  deniers  f  a  thouland ; 
a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  pf  pepper,  at  twenty^ 
one  livres,  two  fol§,  four  deniers  J  a  hundred  ; 
all  the  indigo  that  is  collected,  at  three  livres, 
t^'o  fols  §  a  pound  ;  cadjang,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
Ihips,  at  twenty-ejght  livres,  three  fols,  two  de- 
niers II  the  thoufand  ;  cotton  yarn,  from  thirteen 
|bls,  to  one  livre  thirteen  fols^  a  pound,  accord- 
ing to  it's  quality  j  and  the  finall  quantity  of  car- 
damom that  is  produced  there,  at  a  lliameful  price. 

The  Company,  for  a  long  time,  difdained  to 
have  any  conneclions  with  Balambuan,  fituated 
at  the  eadern  point  of  the  ifland.  There  certainly 
appeared  nothing  that  could  lead  them  to  think 
of  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  diilrid.  But 
i>vhatever  motive  the  Dutch  may  have  had  for  it, 
they  have  lately  attacked  this  country.  After  a 
feries  of  obftinatc  engagements,  and  various  fuc- 
cefs,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  the  European 
arms  have  at  length  prevailed,  in  1768.  The 
Indian  prince,  conquered  and  taken  prifoner,  has 
ended  his  days  in  the  callle  of  Batavia  ;  and  his 
family  have  been  embarked  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;  where  they  will  terminate  a  wretched  exilt- 
ence  in  Robben,  or  Penguin  ifland. 

We  know  not  what  ufe  the  conquerors  have 
made  of  their  conquell.  Neither  do  we  know 
what  advantage  they  will  derive  from  haying  de- 

*   14?.  8d.  +  About  8s.  8d.  X  About  173.  ^d.  far. 
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throned  the  khig  of  Madura,  a  fertile  illand  ad- B  O  O  K 
joinuig  to  Mataram,  in  order  to  place  his  fon  ^^• 
there  as  governor.  What  we  are  unfortunately- 
well  acquainted  with,  is,  that  independent  of  the 
tyrannic  fway  of  the  Company,  all  the  people  of 
Java  labour  under  a  ftill  more  odious  kind  of 
oppreflion  from  their  agents.  Thefe  greedy  and 
dilhoncit  men,  commonly  make  ufe  of  falfe 
weights  and  mcalures,  in  order  to  procure  a 
larger  quantity  of  goods,  or  provifions,  from  the 
people  that  are  to  furnifli  them.  This  fraud, 
pradifed  for  their  own  private  advantage,  has 
hot  hitherto  been  punifhed  ;  and  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  hope  that  it  ever  will  be. 

For  the  reft,  the  Dutch  having  abated  the  tur- 
bulency  of  the  Javanefe,  by  gradually  under- 
mining the  laws  that  maintained  it ;  and  fatisfied 
with  having  forced  them  to  give  fome  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  with  having  fecured  to  them- 
felves  a  commerce  perfectly  exclufive,  have  not 
attempted  to  acquire  any  property  in  the  ifiand. 
Their  territory  extends  no  further  than  the  fmall 
kingdom  of  Jacatra.  The  ravages  committed 
when  this  ftate  was  conquered,  and  the  tyranny 
that  followed  that  conqueft,  had  turned  it  into  a 
defert.     It  remained  uncultivated  and  inactive. 

The  Dutch,  thofe  of  them  in  particular  who 
go  to  India  to  feek  their  fortunes,  w^ere  little  qua- 
lified to  recover  this  excellent  foil  from  it's  ex- 
haufted  ftate.  It  was  (everal  times  propofcd  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  Germans  ;  and  by  the  cn- 
copragement  of  feme  advances,  and  fome  gia- 
tuities,  to  exercife  their  induftry  in  a  manner  the 
moft  advantageous  to  the  Company.  What  thefe 
laborious  people  would  have  done  in  the  fields, 
the  lilk  manufaclurers  from  China,  and  the  linen- 
weavers  from  Coroniandel  might  have  executed 
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BOO  Kin  the workfhops,  for  the  improvement  of  manu- 
^[l  ,fa6kurcs.  As  thefe  ufeful  projects  did  not  favour 
any  private  views,  they  continued  to  be  nothing 
more  than  projeds.  At  length  the  governors- 
general  Imhoff  and  MolTel,  Itruck  with  a  fcenc 
of  fuch  great  diforder,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a 
remedy. 

With  this  view  they  fold  to  the  Chinefe  and 
the  Europeans,  at  a  fmall  price,  the  lands  which 
the  government  had  acquired  by  oppreflive  means. 
This  management  lias  not  produced  all  the  good 
that  was  expe<5ted  from  it.  The  new  proprietors 
have  devoted  moft  part  of  their  land  to  the  feed- 
ing of  flieep  and  cattle,  for  which  they  have  an 
cafy,  free,  and  advantageous  market.  Their  in- 
dullry  would  have  been  engaged  in  more  im- 
portant objeds,  had  not  the  Company  required, 
that  all  the  productions  ihould  be  ceded  to  them 
at  the  fame  price  as  in  the  reft  of  the  ifland.  The 
mother-country  has  redrained  the  cultivations  to" 
ten  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  indigo,  twenty-five 
thoufand  pounds  of  cotton,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  of  pepper,  ten  millions  weight 
of  fugar,  and  fome  other  trifling  articles. 

These  commodities,  as  well  as  all  thofe  that 
are  produced  in  Java,  are  carried  to  Batavia, 
which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Jacatra,  in  the  fixth  degree  of  fouthern  lati- 
tude. 

A  CITY  which  furnidied  fo  confiderable  a  ila- 
pie,  mud  have  received  many  fucceffive  embcl- 
iifhments.  Nevertnelefs,  if  we  except  one  church 
recently  built,  there  is  no  kind  of  elegance  or 
grandeur  in  any  of  the  edifices.  The  public 
buildings  are  in  general  heavy,  and  have  neither 
beauty  nor  proportion.  If  tii#  houfes  be  conve- 
nient, and  dlflributed  in  2  manner  fuitable  to  th^ 

nature 
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nature  of  the  climate,  the  fronts  of  them  arc  too  BOOK 
uniform,  and  built  in  a  bad  tafle.  There  is  no  ,  J^* 
part  of  the  \^orld  where  the  ft reets  are  more  wide, 
or  more  regularly  cut.  They  afford  the  foot- 
piafTengers,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  a  clean  and 
iirm  pavement  to  walk  upon.  Mofl  of  them  are 
interfecled  with  canals,  bordered  on  each  fide  by 
itately  trees,  which  fpread  a  delightful  fliadc  ; 
and  thefe  canals,  which  are  all  navigable,  convey 
the  provifions  and  merchandife  to  the  magazines 
dciVmed  for  their  reception.  Although  the  hear, 
which  ihould  naturally  be  excefTive  at  Batavia, 
be  allayed  by  a  very  agreeable  fea-breeze,  which 
rifes  every  day  at  ten^'clock,  and  continues  till 
four  ;  and  although  the  nights  be  cooled  by  land- 
breezes,  which  die  away  at  day-break  ;  yet  the 
air  is  extremely  unv.holefome  in  this  capital  of 
the  Dutch  Ea(l  Indies,  and  becomes  daily  more 
fo.  It  is  proved  by  rcgifters  of  indifpurable  au- 
thority, that  from  the  year  17 14,  to  1776,  four- 
fcore  and  feven  thoufand  failors  and  foldiers  have 
perifhed  in  the  hofpiial  only.  We  meet  with 
Icarce  one  among  the  inhabitants  whofe  counte- 
nance bears  the  marks  of  perfedl  health.  The 
features  are  never  animated  with  lively  colours. 
Beauty,  which  commands  adoration  fo  much  ia 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  here  without  mo- 
tion, and  lifelefs.  Death  is  talked  of  with  as 
much  indiiTerence  as  in  an  army.  If  it  be  laid 
that  a  citizen  who  was  in  good  health  exifts  no 
more,  no  furprife  is  exprelTed  at  fo  ordinary  an 
event.  Avarice  fays  no  more  than  this :  be  owed 
me  nothing  ;  or  elfe,  /  im'Jt  make  his  heirs  pay  me. 

We  (hall  not  be  furprifed  at  this  defect  of  the 
climate,  if  we  confider,  that  for  the  convenience 
of  navigation,  Batavia  has  been  fixed  upon  the 
borders  of  a  fea,  which  is  the  mod  fait  of  any  in 

the 
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BOO  Kthe  world  ;    in  the  midft  of  a  marfliy  plain  which 

^     ^^- ^  is  frequently  overflowed  ;  and  along  a  great  num- 

cr  of  canals  full  of  ftagnnted  waters,  covered 
witli  the  tilth  of  an  iminenfe  city,  and  furrounded 
by  great  trees',  wliich  impede  the  free  circulation 
of  t!ie  air,  and  prevent  the  difpcrfion  of  the  fetid 
vapours  that  arife  from  then^. 

If^  order  to  leiTen  the  danger,  and  loathfome- 
nefs  of  thefe  infectious  exhalations,  the  inhabit- 
ants burn  inceifantly  aromatic  woods,  and  refins; 
they  intoxicate  then^felves  with  fcents;  and  hll 
their  apartments  v/ith  numberlefs  flowers,  moft 
of  which  are  unknown  in  our  climates.  Even 
the  bed  chambers  are  perfumed,  with  the  moft 
delicate  and  purefl  elTences.  Thefc  precautions 
are  ufed  even  in  the  country  places,  where  all  the  , 
fields,  and  all  the  gardens,  are  furrounded  with 
flagnant,  and  unwholefome  waters  ;  and  yet  they 
are  not  fufricient  to  preferve,  much  Icfs  to  reflore 
health.  Accordingly,  rich  people  have  houfes 
built  upon  very  high  mountains,  which  terminate 
the  plain,  where  they  go  feveral  times  in  the  year 
to  breathe  a  frefh  arjd  falutary  air,  Notwith- 
franding  the  volcanos  that  are  ieen  conltantly 
fiHocking  on  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains,  and 
which  occafion  frequent  earthquakes,  the  fick 
perlbns  foon  recover  their  ftrength,  but  Icfe  it 
again  on  their  return  to  Batavia. 

NoTwiTHSTAKDiNG  this,  tlic  population  in  this 
celebrated  city  is  irnmenfe.  Bcfide  the  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufanu  Daves,  difperfed  over  an  exten- 
live  territory,  devoted  to  agriculture,  pr  labour- 
ing upon  objects  of  mere  ornament,  there  are  feve- 
ral more  employed  in  the  town  itfelf,  and  in  dor 
medic  fervices.  Thefe  w^re  originally  independ- 
ent men,  mod  of  whom  have  been  carri^ed  ofFj 
by  force  oi:  artliice,    from  the  Moluccas,   from 

Celebes, 
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Celebes,  and  from  other  iflands.     This  atrocious  book 
ad  has  filled  their  hearts  with  fentiinents  of  rage,  ^    ^^ 
and  they  never  give  up  the  defire  of  poifoning  or 
aflaflinating  their  barbarous  mailers. 

The  free  Indians  are  lefs  exafperated ;  and  are 
to  be  found  there  from  all  the  countries  fituated 
to  the  eail  of  Afia.  Each  of  thefe  people  pre- 
fcrve  the  kind  of  phifiognomy  that  is  peculiar  to 
them ;  their  colour,  their  drefs,  their  cuftoms, 
their  mode  of  worfhip,  and  their  induftry :  and 
they  have  each  of  them  a  chief,  who  is  watchful 
over  their  interefts,  and  terminates  all  differences 
fubverfivc  of  public  tranquillity.  To  keep  fuch 
a  variety  of  nations  in  order,  and  which  arc  fo 
much  in  enmity  with  each  other,  fome  abomi- 
nable laws  have  been  made,  which  are  carried 
into  execution  with  mercilefs  feverity.  Thefe 
laws  lofc  their  force  only  againfl  the  Europeans, 
who  are  feldom  punifned,  and  fcarce  ever  with 
capital  punifhments. 

Among  thefe  feveral  nations  the  Chinefe  dc- 
ferve  our  particular  attention.  For  a  long  time  pafl 
ihey  had  refortcd  in  multitudes  to  Batavia,  where 
they  had  amaffed  immenfe  riches;  'till,  in  1740, 
being  fufpedied  or  accufed  of  meditating  projects 
fatal  to  the  government,  a  horrid  maifacre  was 
made  of  them,  either  with  a  view  of  punifliing 
them,  or  of  appropriating  their  riches.  As  thefe 
Chinefe  who  quit  their  country  are  the  meaneft 
of  all  the  fubjeds  of  that  celebrated  empire,  this 
unjuft  and  unmerited  treatment,  has  not  with- 
drawn them  from  a  fettlement  where  there  are 
fuch  confiderable  profits  to  be  made;  and  it  is 
reckoned  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  them  flill  remaining  in  the  colony.  They 
follow. there,  almoft  exclufively,  every  branch  of 
induftry.     They  arc  the  only  good  cuUivators, 

and 
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BOOK  and  fupcrintend  all  the  manufadurcs.  Although 
they  arc  fo  pablicly,  and  lb  cxtcnfivcly  ufeful, 
they  are  Hill  lubjcded  ro  a  heavy  poll-tax,  and 
to  other  tributes  (Hll  more  humiliating.  A  flag 
fixed  upon  an  eminence  is  the  fignal  that  gives 
them  notice  every  month  of  the  obligations  they 
have  to  fulfil.  It"  they  negle(ft  any  one  of  them, 
a  coniidcrablc  fine  is  the  lead  of  the  penalties  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

There  may  be  about  ten  thoufand  white  men 
in  the  city.  Four  thoufand  of  thefe,  who  are 
born  in  India,  have  degenerated  to  an  inconceiv- 
able degree.  This  degradation  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  cuflom  generally  received,  of 
leaving  the  care  of  their  education  to  flaves. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
infects,  more  loathfome  than  dangerous,  with 
which  the  country  is  covered,  mofl  of  thefe  white 
men  lead  a  delicious  life,  at  leaf!  in  appearance. 
Pleafures  of  all  kinds  fucceed  each  other,  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  follow. 
Befide  what  can  be  furnifhed  towards  gratifying 
the  delicacy  of  the  palate,  from  a  foil  abounding 
in  productions  of  it's  own,  or  which  art  has  natu- 
ralized, the  tables  are  alfo  profafely  fpread  with 
every  thing,  mofl  fcarce,  and  exquifite,  that 
Europe  and  Afia  can  fupply.  The  mofl  coflly 
wines  are  prodigally  lavifhed.  Even  the  waters 
of  the  ifland,  which  arc  reckoned,  not  without 
reafon,  unwholefome  and  difagreeable,  are  re- 
placed by  the  Seltzer  waters,  brought  at  a  confi- 
derable  expence,  from  the  furtheii  part  of  Ger- 
many. 

'  A  SPIRIT  of  diffipation  fo  univerfally  prevail- 
ing, among  a  people  who  in  'jther  parts  of  the 
world  are  found  fo  frugal,  and  laborious,  feems 
to  announce  a  beundlefs  degree  of  corruption ; 

yet. 
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yet,  there  is  fcarcc  more  freedom  of  manners  BOOK 
at  Batavia,  than  in  the  other  eflablifliments ,  *^- 
formed  by  the  Europeans  in  the  Eaii  Indies. 
Perhaps,  even  the  ties  of  marriage  are  held  in 
greater  refpecl  here  than  elfewhere.  None  but  un- 
married men  allow  themfelves  to  keep  concubines, 
who  aremofl  frequently  flaves.  The  prieih  have 
endeavoured  to  (top  the  progrefs  of  thefe  connec- 
tions, which  are  always  fecret,  by  refufing  to  bap- 
tize the  children  that  fpring  from  them;  but  they 
are  become  lefs  rigid,  fmce  a  carpenter  belonging 
to  the  Company,  who  chofe  his  fon  fliould  be  of 
ibme  religion  or  other,  took  the  refolution  to  have 
him  circumcifed. 

Luxury  has  maintained  it's  ground  ftill  more 
fuccefsfully  than  concubinage.  The  ladies,  who 
Rre  univcrfally  ambitious  of  diltinguifhing  them- 
felves by  the  richnefs  of  their  drcfs,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  equipage,  have  carried  this 
tafte  for  parade  to  excefs.  They  never  appear  in 
public  without  a  numerous  train  of  flaves ;  and 
are  either  drawn  in  magnificent  cars,  or  are  car- 
ried in  fuperb  palanquins.  In  1758  the  Com^ 
pany  attempted  to  reftrain  their  palTion  for  jewels. 
Thefe  regulations  were  received  with  contempt. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  extraordinary 
lingularity,  if  the  ufe  of  jewels  had  been  difeon- 
tinued  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced  4 
and  if  the  merchants  had  fucceeded  in  regu- 
lating at  the  Indies  a  fpecies  of  luxury  which 
they  bring  from  thence,  with  a  view  of  difFafuig 
or  increafing  it  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

:It  is  in  vain  that  the  force,  and  example  of 
an  European  government,  are  made  to  contend 
with  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  climate  of 
Afia. 

We 
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We  find,  however,  fomc  traces  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Dutch  in  the  country  places.  It  is 
iuipoflible  to  fee  any  thing  more  agreeable  than 
the  environs  of  Batavia.  They  are  covered  with 
neat,  and  agreeable  villas ;  with  kitchen  gardens 
filled  with  vegetables,  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
our  climates;  with  orchards,  the  various  fruits  of 
which  have  an  exquifite  flavour  ;  with  groves  that 
yield  an  agreeable  (hade  ;  and  with  gardens  finely 
ornamented,  and  even  with  tafte.  It  is  the 
fafhion  to  refide  there  conftantly;  and  the  people 
in  office  fcarce  ever  go  to  the  city,  unlefs  to 
tranfad  public  bufmefs. 

The  roads  leading  to  thefe  delightful  retreats 
are  wide,  fmooth,  cafy,  and  bordered  with  trees, 
planted  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  cut  with  regu- 
larity. 

Batavia  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  containing  feveral  iflands  of  a  middling  fize, 
which  break  the  impetuofity  of  the  fea.  It  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  road  ;  but  is  as  fafe  a  re- 
treat from  ail  winds,  and  in  all  feafons,  as  the 
beft  harbour.  The  fliips  which  come  in  and  go 
out  from  hence,  receive  part  of  their  cargoes, 
and  get  the  neccflary  repairs  at  the  fmall  illand 
of  Ornuft,  which  is  only  at  two  leagues  diflancc, 
and  where  docks  and  magazines  are  formed. 
Sixty  years  ago,  thefe  veffels  came  up  the  river, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  after  having 
fertilized  the  lands,  and  refrefhed  the  city.  It  is 
no  longer  accefiible  to  any  thing  but  boats,  fmce 
a  bank  of  mud  has  been  formed  at  it's  mouth, 
which  becomes  every  day  more  difficult  to  be  got 
over.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  confequence  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  all  rich  men,  of  turning  the 
current  of  the  river,  in  order  that  they  may  fur- 
round  their  country  houfes  with  water.    Whatever 

may 
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may  be  the  caufe  of  this  misfortune,  it  is  necef-  BOOK 
fary  to  employ  the  mod  effectual  means  to  re-  ^^__; 
medy  it.  The  importance  of  Batavia,  renders  it 
well  worth  while  to  pay  a  ferious  attention  to 
every  thing  thnt  may  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment and  utility  of  it's  road  ;  for  it  is  the  mod 
conlidcrable  place  in  India. 

All  the  veil'els  fent  out  by  the  Company  from 
Europe  to  Afia  touch  at  Batavia;  except  thofe 
which  go  direclly  to  Ceylon,  to  Bengal,  and  to 
China.  They  are  laden  in  return,  with  the  pro- 
duflions  and  merchandife  fupplied  by  Java  ;  and 
with  all  thofe  that  have  been  brought  there  from 
the  different  factories  and  markets,  fcattered 
throughout  thefe  rich  coafts,  or  over  thefe  im- 
menfe  feas.  The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft, 
are  places,  which,  on  account  of  their  fituation, 
their  provifions,  and  their  wants,  keep  up  the  mod 
brifk  and  conftant  intercourfe  with  Batavia.  Be- 
lide  the  (hips  fent  by  government,  there  are  many 
private  vciTels  that  arrive  there.  But  thefe  muit 
be  furniflied  with  pafs-ports.  Any  of  them  that 
fhould  neglect  this  precaution,  which  was  con- 
trived to  prevent  fraudulent  trade,  would  be 
feized  by  the  iloops  that  are  continually  cruifmg 
in  the  latitudes.  When  they  arrive  at  the  place 
of  their  deflination,  they  deliver  to  the  Company 
thofe  articles  of  lading  which  it  has  referved  the 
exclufive  trade  of  to  itfelf,  and  difpofe  of  the  reft 
to  whom  they  choofe.  The  flave-trade  conflitutes 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  free  com- 
merce ;  it  confifts  annually  of  (ix  thoufand  of 
both  fexes.  It  is  from  this  bafe  and  wretched  fet 
of  women,  that  the  Chincfe  chufe  their  wives, 
whom  they  are  not  permitted  to  bring  along  with 
them,  nor  to  fend  for  from  their  country. 

Vol.  I.  X  To 
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K.  To  thefe  articles  of  importation  maybe  added, 
there  brought  by  a  dozen  of  Chinefc  junks,  from 
Emoy,  Limpo,  and  Canton ;  with  about  two 
thoufand  Chinefe  on  board,  who  come  every  year 
to  Java,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  riches.  The  tea, 
the  china,  the  raw  filks,  and  the  filk  ftufls  and 
cottons  they  bring  there,  may  amount  to  three 
millions  of  livres  *.  Tin  and  pepper  are  given 
them  in  exchange,  but  clandeftinely,  becaufe 
private  perfons  are  prohibited  from  trading  in 
thefe  articles.  They  alfo  receive  tripam,  gather- 
ed on  the  borders  of  the  fea  at  the  Moluccas  ;  as 
likewife  fharks  fins,  and  flags  pizzles  :  the  virtues 
of  which,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  unknown 
in  our  countries.  Another  article  they  get  in  ex- 
change is,  thofe  birds  nefts  fo  much  celebrated 
all  over  the  Eafl:,  which  are  found  in  feveral  places, 
and  chiefly  on  the  coafls  of  Cochin-China.  Thefe 
nefls  are  of  an  oval  fhape,  an  inch  high,  three 
inches  round,  and  weigh  half  an  ounce.  They 
are  formed  by  a  fpecies  of  the  fvv^allow  ;  it's  head, 
breaft,  and  wings  are  of  a  fine  blue,  and  it's  bo- 
dy milk  white.  Thefe  birds  make  their  nefls  of 
the  fpaw^n  of  fifli,  or  of  a  glutinous  froth  which 
the  agitation  of  the  fea  leaves  upon  the  rocks,  to 
which  they  are  faftened  at  the  bottom  and  on  the 
fide.  The  tafte  of  them  is  naturally  infipid  ;  but 
as  they  are  thought  to  increafe  the  pafTion  for  wo- 
men, which  prevails  univerfally  in  thefe  regions, 
art  has  endeavoured,  and  perhaps,  with  fuccefs, 
to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  palate  by  varie- 
ties of  feafoning. 

Beside  thefe   produdions,  the  Chinefe  at  Ba- 

tavia  receive  alfo  fome  ready  money.     This  fum 

is  always  increafed  by  the  remittances  which  their 

fellow-citizens,  fettled  at  Java,  fend  to  the  fami- 

*  125,000!. 
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lies    they  have  a   regard  for,  and  by  the  wealth,  book 
ftill  more  confiderable,  which  fooner  or  later    is.     ^^' 
amafi'cd  by  thofe,  who,  fatistied  with  the  fortune 
they  have  made,  return  to  their  own  country,  of 
which  they  feldom  lofe  fight. 

The  Spaniards  from  the  Philippine  ifiands  alfo 
frequent  Batavia.  Formerly  they  bought  linens 
there.  They  take  nothing  at  prefent  from  thence 
but  cinnamon  for  their  home  confumption,  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  part  of  Mexico. 
They  pay  for  this  important  article  with  gold, 
which  is  one  of  the  produdions  of  thefe  fame 
ifiands,  and  with  the  cochineal  and  piaftres 
brought  from  Acapulco. 

The  French  feldom  go  to  Batavia  in  peace 
time  ;  although  the  want  of  fubfidence  has  often 
induced  them  to  go  there  in  the  courfe  of  the  two 
lad  wars.  They  will  be  feen  there  lefs  frequently, 
when  the  ifle  of  France  and  Madagafcar  fhail 
have  been  put  into  a  condition  to  fupply  their 
fleets  and  armies. 

Some  of  the  Englifli  vefiTels,  which  go  direccly 
from  Europe  to  China,  cad  anchor  in  this  road, 
in  order  to  fell  hardware,  arms,  wines,  oil?,  and 
other  lefs  important  articles,  which  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  (hip's  crews.  Formerly,  the  Eng- 
liih,  who  are  employed  in  trading  from  one  pare 
of  India  to  another,  were  alfo  fometimes  feen  to 
arrive  there.  The  number  of  thefe  is  increafed, 
fn:ice  their  equipments  have  b¥tn  muhiplied  ;  and 
their  trade  is  become  more  confiderable.  The 
articles  they  fell  are  trifling,  but  the  purchafes 
they  make  are  confiderable.  Their  lading  eon- 
fifls  chiefly  of  large  quantities  of  arrack,  an  ex- 
quifite  kind  of  liquor,  made  with  rice,  melafles, 
and  cocoa  tree  wine,  which  after  being  fermented 
to.ofether,  are  diitilled. 

X  2  All 
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All  the  provlfions,  and  all  the    merchandifc 
that  come    into,  or  go  out  of  Batavia,  pay  five 
per  cent ;  and  theie  cudoms    are  farmed  at  one 
million,  nine  hundred  thoufand,  eight    hundred 
livres  *.     This  luni  would  be  more  confiderable, 
if  the  articles  which   belong  to  the  Company,  or 
which  are  defigncd  for  them,  were  fubje^t  to  the 
taxes ;  if  the  chief  agents  of  this  powerful  body 
did  not  mofl  commonly  elude  the  payments  ;  and 
if  frauds  were  lefs  frequent  among  all  ranks  of 
people.     There  is   one    branch  of  the   revenue 
which  cannot   but  aftonifh   us  ;  it  is  that  arifing 
from   games    of  chance.     The  Chinefe    pay  an- 
nually three   hundred  and   eighty-four   thoufand 
livres  f  for  the  privilege  of  opening  them   to   the 
public.     Multitudes    of   perfons    refort   to  them 
from  all  quarters,  with  that  degree  of  eagernefs  fo 
ordinary   in  burning  climates,  where  the  paflions 
know  no  reflraint.     There  it  is,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  men   at  their  own  difpofal,  go   to   bury 
their  fortunes,  and  that  all  Haves  go  to  fquandcr 
what   they  have  been    able  to  purloin    from  the 
vigilance  of  their  matters.     There  are  flill  other 
taxes  in  this  capital  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  Indies,  but 
yet  they  are  not  fufficient  to   cover  the  expences 
of  this  (laple,  which  amount   almofl  regularly  to 
fix  millions,   fix  hundred  thoufand  livres  J. 
The  man-      The  council  which  prefides  over  all  the  fettle- 
nerofcon-  meuts   formed  by   the   Company,  is  refident  at 
affairs  of   Joatavia.     It  IS  compoled  or  the  governor  or  the 
the  Dutch  Dutch   Indies,    of    a    director-general,    of    five 
[nTndk^   judges,  and  of  a  fmall  number  of  afliftants,  who 
and  in  Eu- have  no  votes,  and  only  fupply  the  place  of  the 
rope.         dcceafed   judges    till    their    fucceflbrs   are    ap- 
pointed. 

*  79,2001.  4-  i6,oooL  ;|;  275,0001. 
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The  power  of  nomination  to  thefe  offices  Is  B  O  O  K 
I'efted  in  the  direction  at  home.  They  are  open  ,  |'" 
to  all  who  have  money,  and  to  all  who  are  related 
to,  or  protected  by  the  governor-general.  Upon 
his  death,  the  director,  and  the  judges,  provifi- 
onally  appoint  a  fucceiror,  who  feldom  fails  to  be 
confirmed  in  his  appointment.  If  he  were  not, 
he  would  no  more  be  admitted  into  the  council; 
but  would  enjoy  all  the  honours  attached  to  the 
pofl  he  had  filled  during  a  temporary  vacancy. 

The  governor-general  reports  to  the  council 
the  (late  of  affairs  in  the  iiland  of  Java  :  and  each 
judge,  that  of  the  province  intrufted  to  his  care. 
The  diredor  has  the  infpettion  of  the  cheft  and 
magazines  at  Batavia,  which  fupply  the  reft  of  tiie 
fettlemeats.  Ail  purchafes  and  falcs  are  diredcd 
by  him.  His  fignaturc  is  indifpenfably  neceflary 
in  all  commercial  tranfadions. 

Though  all  points  ought  to  be  decided  in  the 
council  by  a  majority  of  votes,  yet  the  will  of  the 
governor-general  is  feldom  contradided.  This 
influence  is  owen  to  the  deference  paid  him  by 
thofe  members  who  arc  indebted  to  him  for  their 
elevation,  and  to  the  ncceffity  the  others  are  under 
of  courting  his  favour,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  their  fortunes  more  rapidly.  If  on  any 
occafion  he  (hould  meet  with  an  oppofition  too 
repugnant  to  his  views,  he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  own  meafures,  by  taking  the  refponfi- 
bility  of  them  upon  himfelf.- 

The  governor-general,  like  all  the  refl:  of  the 
officers,  is  appointed  only  for  five  years,  but  ufual- 
ly  holds  his  place  during  life.  There  have  for- 
merly been  inftances  of  governors-general  who 
have  retired  from  bufinefs,  to  pafs  their  days  in 
tranquillity  at  Batavia;  but  the  ill  treatment  e^t- 
pcrienccd  from  their  fucceffors,  has,  of  late  year^\. 

dcu  r- 
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BOOK  determined  them  to  remain  in  their  pofl  till  death. 
^^-  For  a  long  time  they  appeared  in  great  flate,  but 
this  parade  was  laid  afidc  by  the  Governor-gene- 
ral liiiholF,  as  ufelefs  and  troublefome.  Though 
all  orders  of  men  may  afpire  to  this  dignity,  none 
of  the  army,  and  but  few  of  the  gown,  have  been 
known  to  obtain  it.  It  is  almoft  always  filled  by 
merchants,  becaufe  the  fpirit  of  the  Company  is 
entirely  commercial.  Thofe  who  are  born  in  In- 
dia have  fcldom  fuflicient  addrefs  or  abilities  to 
procure  it.  The  prefent  prefident,  however,  has 
never  been  in  Europe. 

The  appointments  of  this  principal  officer  are 
but  trifling  ;  he  has  no  more  than  two  thoafand 
two  hundred  livres  *  a  month,  and  fubfiflence 
equal  to  his  uay.  The  greatefl  part  of  his  income 
arifes  from  the  liberty  allowed  him,  of  taking  as 
much  as  he  thinks  proper  from  the  magazines  at  the 
current  price,  and  from  that  he  affumes  the  liberty 
of  trading  to  any  extent  he  judges  convenient.  The 
income  oi"  the  judges  is  likewife  very  confiderable, 
though  the  Company  allows  them  only  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  livres  f  a  month,  and  goods  to  the 
fame  amount. 

The  council  meets  but  twice  a  week,  unlefs 
when  Tome  extraordinary  events  require  a  more 
flrid  attendance.  They  appoint  to  all  civil  and 
military  employments  in  India,  except  thofe  of  the 
xvriter  and  ferjeant,  which  they  thought  might 
be  left,  without  inconvenience,  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  governors  of  the  refpective  fettlements.  On 
his  advancement  to  any  pod,  every  man  is  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  that  he  has  neither  promifed,  nor 
given  any  thing  to  obtain  his  employment.  This 
cuftom,  which  is  very  ancient,  familiarizes  people 
with  falfe  oaths,  and  proves  no  bar  to  corruption. 

*  91I.   13s.  4d.  +  18I.  6s.  8d. 
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Whoever  confidcrs  the  number  of  abfurd  and  ri-B  O  o  K 
diculous  oaths  neccffary  to  be  taken  at  prefent  in  ^    ^^• 
mod  countries,  on  being  admitted  into  any  fociety 
or  proieflion  whatever,  will  be   lefs  furprifed  to 
find   prevarication  dill  prevailing,  where  perjury 
has  led  the  way. 

While  good  faith  reigned  upon  the  earth,  a 
fimple  promife  was  fufficient  to  infurc  confidence. 
Oaths  owe  their  origin  to  perfidy.  Man  was  not 
required  to  call  upon  the  God  that  heard  him  to 
witnefs  his  veracity,  till  he  deferved  no  longer  to 
be  believed.  Magiftrates  and  fovereigns,  to  what 
do  your  regulations  tend  ?  You  either  oblige  the 
man  of  probity  to  lift  up  his  hand,  and  call  Hea- 
ven to  witncfs,  which  with  him  is  a  requifition  as 
injurious  as  it  is  ufelefs ;  or  you  compel  an  oath 
from  the  mouth  of  a  reprobate.  Of  what  value 
can  the  oath  of  fuch  a  man  appear  to  you  ?  If  the 
oath  be  contrary  to  his  own  fecurity,  it. is  abfurd. 
If  it  be  confonant  with  his  intereft,  it  is  fuperflu- 
ous.  Does  it  argue  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  to  give  the  debtor  his  choice  between  his 
ruin  and  a  fallhood ;  or  the  criminal  his  option 
between  death  and  perjury?  The  man  whom  mo- 
tives of  revenge,  intereft,  or  wickednefs  have  de- 
termined to  give  a  falfe  tcftimony,  will  he  be  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  committing  one  crime  more? 
Is  he  not  apprized  before  he  is  brought  up  to  the 
tribunal  of  juftice,  that  this  formality  will  be  re- 
quired  of  him  ?  And  has  he  not  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  defpifed  it,  before  he  complied  with 
it?  Is  it  not  a  fpecies  of  impiety  to  introduce  the 
name  of  God  in  our  wretched  difputes  ?  Is  It  not  a 
fmgular  mode  of  making  Heaven,  as  it  were^ 
an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  to  fufTer  that  Heaven 
to  be  called  upon,  which  has  never  contradicted, 
'  nor  will  ever  contradid  the  oath  ?  How  intrepid, 

there- 
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B  O  <S  K  therefore,  muft  not  the  falfe  'wltnefs  become, 
^^-  when  he  has  with  impfiuity  called  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  his  head,  without  the  fear  of  be- 
ing convicted?  Oaths  fcem  to  be  fo  much  debafed 
and  proftitufed  by  their  frequency,  that  falfe  wit- 
neffes  are  grown  as  common  as  robbers. 

All  connections  of  commerce,  not  excepting 
thofe  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  made  by 
the  council,  and  the  refult  of  them  always  falls 
under  their  cognizance.  Even  the  fhips  that  fail 
diredly  from  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  only  carry  to 
Europe  the  invoices  of  their  cargoes.  Their  ac- 
eompts,  as  well  as  all  others,  iire  fent  to  Batavia, 
where  a  general  rcgifter  is  kept  of  ail  affairs. 

The  council  of  India  is  not  a  feparate  body, 
nor  is  it  independent.  It  a£ls  in  fubordination  to 
the  direction  ellablifhed  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Though  this  be,  in  the  ftrictefl:  fenfe  of  the  word, 
adiredion,  the  care  of  difpofmgof  the  merchan- 
dife  twice  a  year,  is  divided  between  fix  chambers 
concerned  in  this  commerce.  Their  bufmefs  is 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  funds  that  belong 
to  them. 

The  general  alTembly,  which  has  the  condudt 
of  the  bufmefs  of  the  Company,  is  compofed  of 
the  dire£tors  of  all  the  chambers.  Amflerdam 
nominates  eight;  Zealand,  four;  each  of  the 
other  chambers,  one ;  and  the  ftate  but  one. 
Hence  we  fee  that  Amfterdam,  having  half  the 
number  of  voices,  has  only  one  to  gain  to 
enable  it  to  turn  the  fcale  in  all  the  deliberations, 
where  every  queftion  is  decided  by  a  majority  of 
votes. 

This  body,  which  is  compofed  of  fcventeen 
perfons,  meets  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  during  fix 
years  at  Amfterdam,  and  two  at  Middleburg. 
The  other  chambers  are  too  inconfiderable  to  en- 
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joy  this  prerogative.  Some  myftcrious  minded  BOOK, 
men,  towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  ima- ,  |^- 
gined,  that  profound  fecrccy  might  infure  greater 
iuccefs  to  their  tranfadions ;  and  four  or  five  of 
the  mod  enlightened,  or  moft  powerful  men 
among  the  deputies  were  accordingly  chofen,  and 
invefled  with  authority  to  regulate  all  affairs  oF 
importance,  without  the  confent  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  without  being  obliged  even  to  afk 
their  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  the  faults  which  itiseafy  to 
perceive  in  thefe  fmgular  inftitutions,  the  Com- 
pany rofe  to  a  very  brilliant  ftate  of  profperity. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  this 
political  phaenomenon. 

The  early  fuccefles  of  the  Company  were  owen  Ciufes  of 
to  their  having  the  good  fortune,  in  lefs  than  half  J.|^j.^P^^[^g" 
a  century,  to  take  more  than  three  hundred  Por- Company, 
tuguefe  veffels ;   fome  of  which  were  bound  for 
Europe,  and  others  for  the  difl'erent  fea-ports  ia 
India,  and  were  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Aha.  This 
wealth,  which  the  captors  had  the  honedy  to  leave 
untouched,    brought  to  the  Company   immenfe, 
returns,  or  ferved  to  procure  them.     Thus  the 
fales  became  very  confiderable,  although  the  ex- 
ports were  very  moderate. 

The  decline  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  attack  the  fet- 
tlements  belonging  to  that  nation,  and  greatly 
facilitated  the  conquell:  of  them.  They  found 
the  forts  ftrongly  built,  defended  by  a  numerous 
artillery,  and  provided  with  every  thing  that  go- 
vernment and  the  rich  individuals  of  a  vi^iorious 
nation  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  coU 
levied  together  ior  thrir  proteclion.  To  form  a 
ju(t  idea  of  this  advantage,  we  need  only  confider 
what  it  has  coft  other  nations  to  obtain  permillion 
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B  O  O  K  to  fix  in  an  advantageous  fituation,  to  build  houfes, 
'f-       magazines,  and  forts ;  and  to  procure  all  the  con- 
"^^""""^vcnienccs  neccfiary    for   their  fecurity,   or  their 
commerce. 

Wh£N  the  Company  found  themfelves  in  pof- 
feflion  of  fo  many  rich  and  well  eftablifhed  fet- 
tlements,  they  did  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fe- 
duced  by  a  grafping  fpirit  of  ambition.  They  were 
dcfirous  of  extending  their  commerce,  not  their 
conquefls ;  and  can  fcarcc  be  accufed  of  anya^ts 
of  injuftice,  except  fuch  as  feemed  neceifary  to  fe- 
cure  their  power.  The  Eafl  was  no  longer  a  fcene 
of  bloodfhed,  as  it  had  been  at  the  time,  when  the 
defire  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves  by  martial  ex- 
ploits, and  the  rage  of  making  profelytes,  gave 
the  Portuguefe  a  menacing  air  wherever  they  ap- 
peared in  India. 

The  Dutch  feemed  to  have  arrived  rather  to 
revenge,  and  refcue  the  natives  of  the  country, 
than  to  enflave  them.  They  maintained  no  wars 
with  them,  but  fuch  as  were  neceifary  to  procure 
fcttlcments  upon  their  coafts,  and  to  oblige  them 
to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce.  It  is  true, 
thefe  people  received  no  advantage  from  them, 
and  were  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  liberty  ; 
but  in  other  refpects,  their  new  mart ers,  rather  lefs 
barbarous  than  the  conquerors  they  had  difpoffef- 
fcd,  left  the  Indians  at  liberty  to  govern  them- 
felves, and  did  not  compel  them  to  change  their 
laws,  their  manners,  or  their  religion. 

By  their  manner  of  polling  and  diflributing 
their  forces,  they  contrived  to  keep  the  people  in 
awe,  whom  they  had  at  firft  conciliated  by  their 
behaviour.  If  we  except  Cochin  and  Malacca, 
they  had  nothing  upon  the  continent  but  fadories  : 
.  and  fmall  forts.  The  iilands  of  Java  and  Ceylon 
contained  their  troops  arid  magazines :  and  from  ; 

thencq 
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thence  their  Oiips  maintained  their  authority,  and  BOOK. 
protected  their  trade  tliroughout  India.  ^    'E 

This  commerce  was  become  very  confiderable, 
fince  the  dedriidion  of  the  Portugucfe  power  had 
thrown  the  fpice  trade  into  their  hands.  Al- 
though the  chief  confumption  of  the  fpices  was  in 
Kurope,  the  fortunate  polfeifors  of  this  branch  of 
commerce,  did  not  fail  to  fell  a  confiderablc  part 
of  them  in  the  Indies,  though  at  a  lower  price. 
They  found  an  annual  vent  there,  for  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  weight  of  mace,  one  hundred  thou- 
iand  pounds  of  nutmegs,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thouiand  pounds  of  cloves,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  cinnamon,  and  three  or  four  mil- 
lions weight  of  pepper.  Thefe,  however,  were 
in  general  fpices  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
would  not  have  been  fold  in  our  countries. 

The  care  of  exporting  and  didributing  the 
fpices,  aflifted  the  Dutch  in  appropriating  to 
themfelves  feveral  other  branches  of  commerce. 
Jn  procefs  of  time  they  became  m afters  of  the 
coafting  trade  of .  Afia,  as  they  were  already  of 
that  of  Europe.  This  navigation  employed  a 
great  number  of  (hips  and  failors,  who  without 
caufing  any  expence  to  the  Company,  contributed 
to  it's  fecurity. 

By  virtue  of  thefe  fuperior  advantages,  they 
were  enabled,  for  a  long  time,  to  prevent  the  at- 
tempts of  other  nations  to  interfere  in  the  Indian 
trade,  or  to  make  them  abortive.  The  produce  of 
this  rich  country  carne  to  the  Europeans  through 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ;  who  never  experienced 
thofe  reftraints  from  their  country,  which  have  in 
latter  times  been  impofed  every  where  elfe.  The 
government,  convinced  that  the  proceedings  of 
other  nations  neither  ought,  nor  could  be  a  rule 
to  direct  their  conduct,  always  gave  the  Company 

leave 
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E  O  O  K  leave  to  dlfpofe  of  their  merchandifc  ut  the  capital 
^^Jf^^^  freely,  and  without  rcfcrve.  At  the  time  this  fo- 
ciety  was  inftitutcd,  the  United  Provinces  had 
neither  any  manufadlurcs  nor  crude  materials  to 
work  upon.  It  was  therefore  no  inconvenience, 
but  rather  a  point  of  great  policy,  to  allow,  and 
even  encourage,  the  citizens  to  wear  linens  and 
fluffs  imported  from  India.  The  various  manu- 
factures which  were  introduced  into  the  republic, 
in  confequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  cdicl  of  Nantz, 
might  have  induced  them  to  lay  afide  the  thoughts 
of  purchafing  their  clothing  from  fo  remote  a 
country  ;  but  the  fondncfs  that  prevailed  in  Eu- 
rope at  that  time  for  Fren-ch  fafhions,  had  given 
fo  advantageous  an  opening  for  the  manufadures 
of  the  refugees,  that  they  had  not  the  leait  idea 
of  departing  from  the  ancient  channel.  Since 
the  high  price  of  labour,  the  neceffary  confe- 
quence of  a  redundancy  of  money,  has  lefTen^d 
the  manufadlures,  and  obliged  the  nation  to  trade 
upon  a  frugal  plan,  Indian  fluffs  have  had  a 
greater  run  than  ever.  It  was  thought  that  fewer, 
inconveniences  would  arife  from  enriching  <"he 
Indians  than  the  Englifh  or  French,  whofe  proi- 
perity  would  not  fail  to  haflen  the  ruin  of  a  ftate, 
the  opulence  of  which  is  only  fupported  by  the 
blindnefs,  the  difputes,  or  the  indolence  of  other, 
powers. 

Decline  of     This  difpofition  of  things  had  carried  the  for-! 

the  Com-  tunc  of  the  Company  to  a  degree,  from  which  it 

^^"^*        has  at  length  fallen  off.     This  truth  will  be  mad'ej 

apparent  by  entering  into  a  detail  of  fome  facts. 

The  firfl  funds  of  this  commercial  affociationl 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  14,21 1,648  livres  *, 
Of  this  fund,    8,084,813-)-   were   furnifl^ied  by 
Amfterdam  ;    25934,540   livres,    eight  fols  |   by 

*  592,1521.         +  336,F<67l.  4s.  2d.         ;J;  122,2721.  10s.  4d. 
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Zealand;      1,180,905    livrcs  *    by   Enchuyfen  ;  b  o  o  KL 
1,034,000  f   by    Dcift  ;     587,109   livres   twelve^     ^^• 
fols  I    by   Horn ;     and   the   remaining   390,280 
livres  §  by  Rotterdam. 

This  capital,  which  has  never  been  increafed, 
and  which,  lince  it*s  eftabhihment  to  the  id  of 
January  1778  has  yielded,  one  year  with  another, 
twenty-one,  and  one  feventeenth  per  cent,  was 
divided  into  funis  of  6,600  livres  ||,  which  were 
called  fhares.  Their  number  amounted  to  two 
thoufand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  They 
were  fold  for  ready  money,  or  upon  credit,  as  all 
mcrchandifs  is.  The  form  required  in  tranfadl- 
ing  this  bufmefs  was  only  to  fubditute  the  name 
of  the  buyer,  inflead  of  that  of  the  feller,  upon 
the  books  of  the  Company,  and  in  this  confided 
the  fole  claim  the  proprietors  had.  Avarice  and 
the  fpirit  of  calculation  have  fuggeded  another 
mode  of  being  concerned  in  this  traffic.  Perfons 
who  had  no  fliares  to  id\,  and  others  who  had  no 
intention  to  buy,  engaged  themfelves  reciprocally ; 
the  former,  to  furnifli  a  certain  number  of  fhares, 
and  the  latter,  to  take  them  at  a  dsted  price,  and 
on  a  given  day.  The  price  they  bore  at  that  pe- 
riod determined  the  fate  of  thefe  gameders.  The 
perfon  who  had  lod,  paid  the  difference  in  monev, 
and  thus  ended  the  negotiation. 

The  defire  of  gain,  and  the  fear  of  lofing  in 
thefe  bold  fpeculations,  generally  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  agitation  in  the  minds  of  the 
perfons  concerned.  Good  or  bad  news  was  in- 
vented ;  the  credit  of  this  intelligence  was  alter- 
nately IcfTened  or  confirmed  ;  and  attempts  were 
made  to  difcover  the  myderies  of  courts,  and  to 
bribe   minidcrs.     Public   tranquillity  was  fo  fre- 

*•  49,204],  75;  6d.         -1^43,3.3^!.  6s.   od.         ;|;  24^462!.  i8s. 
§   16,26 il.   i35.  4d.  !|  275I- 
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BOOK  qucntly  diflurbcd  by  the  collifion  of  thefe  oppofite 
^^-  intercrts,  that  the  government  thought  it  neccfTary 
to  take  fome  fteps  to  prevent  the  excefs  ot  this 
Itock-jobbing.  It  was  declared,  that  every  Tale 
of  fliares  fhould  be  deemed  void,  unlefs  it  could 
be  proved  by  the  books,  that  the  feller,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  bargain,  was  really  pofiefled 
of  that  property.  Men  of  honour,  did  not  think 
themfelves  difpenfcd  from  their  engagements  by 
this  law  :  but  it  produced  the  intended  effecl  of 
making  thefe  tranfaclions  lefs  frequent. 

In  iuccefsful  times,  thefe  fhares  rofe  to  an  al- 
moft  incredible  price,  as  far  as  to  eight  times  their 
original  value  ;  but  they  have  fucceffively  fallen 
off.  At  the  period  we  are  now  writing,  they  do 
not  gain  more  than  about  three  hundred  and  fixty 
per  cent.  This  is  even  a  higher  price  than  they 
will  fell  for  any  where  except  in  Holland,  where 
the  people  have  ufed  themfelves  to  be  fatisfied 
with  an  intereft  of  two  and  three-fourths  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1751,  the  capital  of  the 
Company,  after  the  payment  of  the  debts,  did 
not  exceed  62,480,000  livres  *.  Of  this  fum 
even,  there  was  not,  in  money,  good  bills,  and 
merchandife  both  in  the  magazines,  or  upon  the 
feas  of  Europe  andlndia, any  more  than  38,060,000 
livres  |.  The  remainder  confuted  of  doubtful  or 
defperate  debts,  of  arms,  provifions,  artillery, 
military  (lores,  cattle,  flaves,  and  fome  other  ef- 
fects which  were  not  objeds  of  commerce. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  annual  profits  arofe  to 
27,940,000  I  livres.  But  in  order  to  gain  this 
return,  it  was  neceffary  to  lay  out  20,460,000  §  ; 
fo  that  the  net  profit  was  7,480,000  livres  ||,  to 
anfwcr  the  dividend,  and  to  fupply  the    expences 

*  '-2,603, 3351.  6s.  8d.  -f  i,5S5,S33l-  ^s.  8d. 

'I  1,164,1661.  13s.  4d.         §  852,500!.         jj  311,6661.  13s.  4d. 
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of  war,  or  the  lofles  from  fire,  fliipwreck,  and  the  BOOK, 
other  various  calamities  which   human    prudence  ,  J^^ 
can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent. 

This  fituation  appeared  fo  very  alarming  to 
Moflel,  the  ablcft  of  the  chiefs  that  ever  governed 
the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eall  Indies,  that  he 
confidered  the  Company  as  an  exhaufted  body  to 
be  fupportcd  only  by  cordials  :  it  was,  as  he  ex- 
prcircd  himfelf,  a  leaky  velfel,  that  is  kept  froin 
foundering  only  by  the  pump. 

NoTwiTHSTANDixNTG  all  the  endeavours  we  have 
made,  it  has  been  impoffibie  to  obtain  a  (late  of 
accounts  pofterior  to  the  one  we  have  jufl  given. 
"What  are  then  the  people  interefted  in  thefe  con- 
cerns, to  think  of  the  obdinacy  with  which  they 
are  left  in  ignorance  of  their  fituation  ?  They 
mufl  conclude  either  that  their  affairs  are  in  the 
utmoft  confufion;  that  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
have  intruded  the  adminirtration  of  them,  are 
difhoneft  men,  whofe  conflant  defign  is  to  order 
and  difpofc  of  every  thing  at  pleafure,  and  to  pil- 
lage, without  fubjecling  themfelves  to  any  kind  of 
reclamation;  or  who  create  fuipicions  of  mal- 
verfation,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring 
themfelves  from  the  imputation  of  ignorance. 
They  mufl  naturally  fay  to  themfelves,  we  are  in 
the  hands  of  unlkilful  men,  or  of  knaves,  and  of 
thefe  two  fuppofitions,  which  ever  they  may  adopt, 
the  effect  w-ill  be  the  fame.  The  Itock -holders 
will  be  miftruflful,  the  fliares  will  be  depreciated, 
and  the  company  will  fall  to  ruin.  When  we 
confider  with  a  little  attention  this  mvfferiouskind 
of  conduct,  we  (hall  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
upon  which  we  arc  moil  to  lay  the  blame,  upon 
the  indolence  of  the  proprietors,  who  have  a  right 
to  demand  an  account  from  perfons,  who  in  fa6t 
are  no  more  than  their  agents, >and  who  certainly 

will 
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5  O  O  K  will  not  be  involved  in  their  ruin;  or  upon  tlic 
_^^'  tyrannical  infolence  of  thefe  reprefentatives,  to 
whom  their  fellow-citizens  have  intruftcd  their 
fortune,  which  they  make  ufc  of  as  if  it  were  their 
own;  or,  laflly,  upon  the  perfidious  connivance 
of  the  rulers  of  the  (late,  who  dare  not,  or  can- 
riotj  or  will  not  intcrpofe  their  authority  in  a 
matter  of  fo  great  importance.  However  this 
may  be,  the  fecrecy  to  which  the  Company 
binds  it's  agents,  by  oath,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  being  apparent,  that  it's  fituation  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  deplorable.  The  Com-, 
pany  has  itfelf  been  obliged  to  communicate  it's, 
diftrefs  to  other  nations,  by  continuing  conftantly 
to  diminiih  it's  dividends.  Let  us  now  en- 
deavour to  inveftigate  the  true  caufes  of  this 
melancholy  truth. 
Reafons  The  firft  of  thefcjWas  the  multitude  of  little  wars 
ciin<-ofthe^^^y  ^vcrc  fucceffivcly  engaged  in  without  inter- 
.Company.  mifTion.  Scarcc  had  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo- 
luccas recovered  from  the  aftonilhment  into, 
■which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  vidories 
gained  by  the  Dutch  over  a  people  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  invincible,  than  they  grew  impa- 
tient of  the  yoke.  The  Company,  dreading  the 
confequences  of  this  difcontent,  attacked  the  king 
of  Tcrnate,  to  oblige  him  to  confent  to  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  clove-trce  every  where  except  in 
Amboyna.  The  illanders  in  Banda  were  utterly 
exterminated,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  become 
Haves.  Macaflar,  defirpus  of  fupponing  their 
pretenfipns,  kept  a  confiderable  force  at  bay  for  a 
long  time.  The  lofs  of  Formofa  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  the  fadlorics  of  Tonkin  and  Si  am.  The 
Company  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms 
to  fupport  the  exclufive  trade  of  Sumatra.  Ma- 
lacca was  befieged,  it's  territory  ravaged,  and  it's^ 

navigation 
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navigation  interrupted  by  pirates.  Negapatan  BOOK 
was  twice  attacked;  Cochin  was  employed  in  re-  ^^■ 
filHng  the  attempts  of  the  kings  of  Calicut,  and 
Travancor.  Ceylon  has  been  a  fcene  of  perpe- 
tual diflurbances,  which  are  as  frequent,  and  (till 
more  violent  at  Java,  where  peace  can  never  con- 
tinue long,  unlefs  the  Company  will  give  a  rea- 
fonable  price  for  the  commodities  they  require. 
All  thefe  wars  have  proved  ruinous,  more  ruin- 
ous, indeed,  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  be- 
caufe  thofe  who  had  the  management  of  them, 
only  fought  opportunities  of  enriching  themfelves. 

These  notorious  difientions  have,  in  many 
places,  been  followed  by  odious  opprellions  which 
have  been  pradifed  at  Japan,  China,  Cambodia, 
Aracan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  Achenij 
Coromandel,  Surat ;  in  Perfia,  at  Baflbra,  Mocho, 
and  other  places.  Mod:  of  the  countries  in  India 
are  filled  with  tyrants,  who  prefer  piracy  to  com- 
merce, and  who  acknowledge  no  right  but  that  of 
force,  and  thinkthat  whatever  is  pradicable,  isjuft. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  Company  from  the 
places  where  their  trade  met  with  no  interruption 
lor  a  long  time,  counterbalanced  the  lofles  they 
fuftained  in  others,  by  tyranny,  or  anarchy;  but 
other  European  nations  deprived  them  of  this  in- 
demnification. This  competition  obliged  them 
to  buy  dearer  and  to  fell  cheaper.  Their  natural 
advantages  might  perhaps  have  enabled  them  to 
fupport  this  misfortune,  if  their  rivals  had  not 
determined  to  throw  the  trade  carried  on  from 
India  to  India,  into  the  hands  of  private  mer- 
chants. By  this  exprelFion  we  are  to  underftand 
the  operations  necelVary  to  tranfport  the  merchan- 
dife  of  one  country  in  Afia  to  another;  from 
China,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  for  inflance,  to  the 
Phillippincs,  Perfia,  and  Arabia.  It  was  by  means 
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B  O  O  K  of  this   circulation,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  ex- 
^^-       changes,  that  the  Dutch  obtained  for  nothing,  or 
^         for  a  trifle,  the  rich  cargoes  they  brought  to  Eu- 
rope.    The  adlivity,  ceconomy   and   fkill  of  the 
free  merchants  drove  the  Company  from  all  the 
fea-ports  where  no  partiality  was  fliewn.  ^ 

This  revolution,  which  fo  clearly  pointed  out 
to  them  what  (leps  they  had  to  take,  did  not  even 
fet  them  right  with  refpedl  to  a  meafure  that  was 
deftru6live  to  trade*     They  had  been  accuflomed 
to  carry  all  their  Indian  and  European  merchan- 
dife  to  Batavi-a,  from  whence  it  was  diftributed 
among  the  different  factories  where  it  might  be 
fold  to  advantage.     This  cuftom  occafioned   cx- 
pence   and   lofs  of  time,  the  inconveniences  of 
which  were  not  perceived  while  their  profits  were 
fo  enormous.     When  other  nations  carried  on  a 
diredt  trade,  it  became  indifpcnfably  neceffary  ta 
relinquiih  a  fyftem^  not  only  bad  in  itfelf,  but  in- 
compatible with  eireumftancesr    The   dominion 
of  cuftom,  however,  ftill  prevails  j   and  it  was 
laid  to  be  owxn  to  the  Company's  apprehcnfion* 
that  their  fervarrts  would  make  an  improper  ufe 
of  any  innovation,  that  they  did  not  adopt  a  mea- 
fure, the  nccefiity  of  which  was  fa  fully  demon- 
ftrated. 

This  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  pre 
text  which  ferved  to  conceal  motives  of  private 
jntereft*  The  frauds  of  the  agents  were  mor 
than  winked  at.  The  firfl  of  them  employed  had 
for  the  moft  part  been  cxad  in  their  eondud. 
They  had  been  under  the  dirc6lion  of  admirals 
who  vifued  all  the  fadlories,  who  were  inverted 
with  abfolute  powers  in  India,  and,  at  the  conclu- 
lion  of  every  voyage,  gave  an  account  in  Europe 
of  their  ad minift ration.  In  proportion  as  the  go- 
■vernmcfit   became  a  fedentary  onc^  the  agents, 

who 
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\v!io  were  not  fo  ftrictly  watched,  grew  more  rc-B  O  O  K 
mifs.  They  abandoned  themfelves  to  that  effc-  ^  }^' 
minacy,  a  habit  of  which  is  fo  eafily  contraded 
in  hot  countries.  It  became  neceflary  to  increafe 
the  number  of  thefc  agents :  and  no  one  made  a 
capital  point  of  correcting  an  abufe,  which  gave 
the  people  in  power  an  opportunity  of  providing 
for  all  their  dependents  ;  who  went  to  Afia  with  a 
view  of  making  a  confiderable  fortune  in  a  fhort 
time.  Being  prohibited  from  trading,  their  ap- 
pointments not  being  fufficient  to  maintain  them, 
and  all  honed  ways  of  enriching  themfelves  being 
fhut  againft  them,  they  had  recourfe  to  mal-prac- 
tices.  The  Company  were  cheated  in  all  their  af- 
fairs by  fadlors  who  hud  no  interefl  in  their  prof- 
perity.  Thefe  difordcrs  grew  to  fuch  a  height, 
that  it  was  propofed  to  allow  a  premium  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  all  commodities  fold  or  bought,  which 
was  to  be  divided  among  all  the  fervants  of  the 
Company,  according  to  their  ranks.  Upon  thefe 
terms,  they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  their 
account  was  juft.  This  arrangement  laftcd  but 
five  years ;  it  being  found  that  corruption  pre- 
vailed as  much  as  ever :  the  premium  and  the 
oath  were  then  aboliflied  ;  and  from  this  period 
the  agents  demand  any  confideration  for  their 
trouble  that  their  avarice  didates. 

The  contagion,  which  atfirft  infe£led  the  lower 
factories,  gradually  reached  the  principal  fettlc- 
ments,  and,  at  laft,  Batavia  itfelf*  So  great  a  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  prevailed  there  at  firft,  that  the 
members  of  the  government  ufually  drefled  like 
common  failors,  and  never  wore  decent  clothes 
but  in  their  council-chamber.  This  modefty  was 
accompanied  with  fo  diiVmguifhed  a  probity,  that 
before  the  year  16505  not  one  remarkable  fortur.e 
had  been  made^  but  this  unheard-of  prodigy  of 

Y  2  virtue 
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BOO  K  virtue  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  Warlike 
^^'  republics  have  been  feen  to  conquer  and  make  ac- 
quifitions  for  their  country,  and  to  fill  the  public 
treafury  with  the  fpoils  of  kingdoms.  But  we  (hall 
never  ^cc  the  citizens  of  a  commercial  republic 
amafs  riches  for  a  particular  body  in  the  flatc, 
from  which  they  derive  neither  glory  nor  profit. 
The  auflcrity  of  republican  principles  mufl  of 
courfe  give  way  to  the  example  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Eaft.  This  relaxation  of  manners 
was  more  fenfibly  perceived  in  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  where  the  articles  of  luxury  that  came 
from  ail  parts,  and  the  air  of  magnificence  it  was 
thought  neceifary  to  throw  round  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  introduced  ataftefor  (hew.  This  tafle  occa- 
iioned  a  corruption  of  manners  ;  and  this  corrup- 
tion of  inanners  made  all  methods  of  getting  mo- 
ney alike  indiiferent.  Even  the  appearance  of 
decency  was  fo  far  difregarded,  that  a  governor- 
general  finding  himfelf  convidcd  of  plundering 
tiie  finances  without  the  lead  kind  of  reftraint, 
made  no  fcruple  of  juftifying  his  conduct  by  pro- 
ducing a  carte  blanche  figned  by  the  Company. 

How  was  it  polTible  to  have  fettled  a  remedy 
againft  this  condud  of  the  governors,  when  their 
depravation  could  not  have  been  forefeen  in  the 
infancy  of  tlie  republic,  Vv^here  a  purity  of  man- 
ners and  frugality  prevailed  ?  In  thefe  fettlements 
of  the  Dutch,  the  laws  had  been  made  for  virtu- 
ous men  ;  other  manners  required  other  laws. 

These  diforders  might  have  been  reprefTed  in 
their  firft  beginnings,  if  they  had  not  naturally 
made  the  fame  progrefs  in  Europe  as  in  Afia. 
But  as  a  river  that  overflows  it's  banks  colleds 
more  mud  than  water  in  it's  pafTage,  fo  the  vices 
^hich  riches  bring  along  with  them,  increafe  fafler 
than  riches  themfeivcs.  The  poll  of  diredor, 
I  which 
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which  was  at  firft  allotted  to  able  merchants,  \va?,  BOOK 
at  length,  vefled  in  great  families,  in  which  it  was  ^^* 
perpetuated,  together  with  the  magiftracies,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  had  been  firfl  procured.  Thefe 
families,  engaged  in  political  views,  or  in  the 
fervice  of  adminidration,  confidcred  thefe  pofts, 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  Company,  only 
in  the  light  of  a  confiderable  income,  or  an  eafy 
provifion  for  their  relations  ;  fomc  of  them  even 
as  opportunities  of  making  a  bad  ufe  ot  their  cre- 
dit. The  bufmefs  of  receiving  accounts,  hearing 
debates,  and  carrying  on  the  moft  important 
tranfaclions  of  the  Company,  was  left  to  a  fccre- 
tary,  who,  under  the  more  plaufible  title  of  advo- 
cate, became  the  fole  manager  of  all  the  affairs. 
The  governors,  who  met  but  twice  a-year,  in 
fpring  and  autumn,  at  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  fleets,  forgot  the  habit  and  track  of  all 
bufmefs  which  requires  a  conftant  attention. 
They  were  obliged  to  repofe  an  entire  confidence 
in  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  (late  to  make  extracts 
from  all  the  difpatches  that  arrived  from  India, 
and  to  draw  up  the  form  of  the  anfwers  that  were 
to  be  returned.  This  guide,  who  was  fometimes 
incapable,  often  bribed,  and  always  fufpicious, 
either  threw  thofe  whom  he  conducted  into  a  pre 
cipice,  or  fuffcred  them  to  fall  into  it. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  arifes  from  interefl, 
and  interefl  always  occafions  difputes.  Each 
chamber  would  have  docks,  arfenals,  and  maga- 
zines of  it's  own,  for  the  (hips  it  was  to  fit  out. 
Offices  were  multiplied,  and  frauds  were  encou" 
raged  by  a  conduct  fo  erroneous. 

It  was  a  maxim  in  every  department  to  furnifii 
goods,  as  it  had  a  right  to  do,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  it's  fnips.  Thefe  goods  were  not 
equally  proper  for  the  places  for  which  they  were 

deflinedj 
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|j  O  O  K  dcflincd,  and  were  either  not  fold  at   all,  or  fold 

^'-  to  diladvantage. 
"  ^^~^'  Whkn  circuiprtances  called  for  extraordinary 
fupplies,  a  fpirit  of  puerile  vanity,  which  is  afraid 
of  betraying  it's  wcaknefs  by  confefling  it's  wants, 
led  them  to  avoid  borrowing  money  in  Holland, 
vhere  they  wouM  have  paid  only  an  interell  of 
three  per  cent,  and  to  iiave  recourfe  to  Batavia, 
where  money  was  at  fix,  or  more  frequently  to 
Bengal,  or  the  coail  of  Coromandel,  where  it  was 
at  ninp  per  cent,  and  fometimes  much  higher. 
Abufes  were  multiplied  on  all  fides. 

The  fiates-general,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
examine,  every  four  years,  into  the  (late  of  the 
Company;  to  fatisfy  themfelves  that  they  kept 
Avithin  the  limits  afligned  by  their  grant  ;  to  fee 
that  juftice  was  adminiftered  to  the  perfons  con-f 
cerned,  and  that  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  a 
manner  not  prejudicial  to  the  republic  ;  fhould 
have  put  a  flop  to  thefe  irregularities,  and  ought 
to  have  done  it.  They  did  not  do  their  duty 
upon  any  occafion,  por  at  any  time.  There  ne- 
ver was  prefented  to  this  affembly,  any  other  than 
fo  confufed  a  ftate  of  accounts,  that  perfons,  the 
mofi  completely  verfed  in  figures,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  clear  up  the  chaos  with  the  longefl 
and  mpft  continued  not5lurnal  labours  ;  notwith- 
{landing  which,  with  a  kind  of  complaifance,  the 
motives  of  which  we  fliould  fear  to  fearch  into, 
thefe  accounts  were  always  audited  with  unani- 
mous approbation,  without  the  lead  delay,  and 
withput  the  flightefl  difcuffion  of  the  particulars. 

But  we  are  weary  of  giving  a  detail  of  the 
feveral  irregularities  that  have  corrupted  the  go- 
vernment of  an  ^(fociation,  formerly  fo  flourilli- 
ing.  The  colours  of  this  pi6lure  are  too  gloomy. 
Let  us  examine  what  rcaiedies  it  w^puld  be  pro- 
per 
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per  to  apply  to  evils  of  fuch  number  and  mag-  BOOK 
nitude.  ^^• 

The   firfl   thing  necefTary  is  to  be  convinced  Meafures 
that  the  government  of  the  Company  is  too  com- that  re- 
plicated even  in  Europe.     A  direction  veflcd   in  ^^^]^^,.g^ 
ib  many  chambers,  and  in  fuch  a  number  of  di- for  the  re- 
redors,  mu(t  be  attended  with   infinite   inconve-  eftabiifli- 
niences.     It   is   impoiiible   that    the   fame    fpirit  the'com- 
fhould  prevail  throughout  t)ie  whole,  and  that  the  pa/-) 'saf- 
tranfadions  fliould  be   carried  on  without  receiv-  ^^"** 
ing  a  tindure  from  the  oppofite  views  of  the  per- 
fons  who  condud  them   in  ditFerent  places,  with 
independence,  and  without  harmony.     Unity  of 
dcfign,  fo  necefTary  in   the  fine  arts,  is  equally 
advantageous  in  bufmefs.     In  vain  will  it  be  ob- 
jeded,  that  it  is  the   intereft   of  all  democratic 
flates  to   divide  their  wealth,  and  to   make  the 
fortunes  of  the  citizens  as  equal  as  poflible.  This 
maxim,  in  itfelf  true,  is  not  applicable  to  a  re- 
public that  has  no  territory,  and    maintains  itfelf 
merely  by  it's  commerce.     It  will   therefore   be 
expedient  that  every  article  bought  or  fold  fhouki 
j^li  under  one  general  infpedion,  and  be  brought 
into  one  port.     The  lavings  that  would  be  made, 
would  be  the  lead  advantage  the  Company  would 
receive  from  this  alteration. 

From  this  place,  which  would  be  the  center  of 
intelligence  from  all  quarters,  deputations  might 
be  fent  to  inquire  into,  and  correct  abuies  in  the 
remotefl  parts  of  Afia.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
towards  the  Indian  princes,  from  whom  they 
have  forcibly  extorted  an  exclufive  commerce, 
will  be  one  of  the  firfl  objects  of  confideration. 
They  have,  for  a  long  time,  behaved  to  them, 
with  an  infolent  pride  ;  they  have  attempted  to 
learn  and  to  lay  open  the  fecrets  of  their  govern- 
ment J  and  to  engage  them  in  quarrels  with  their 

neigh- 
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BOO  K  neighbours ;  they  have  fomented  divifions  ainon^ 
^^-  their  fabjeds,  and  fliewn  a  diitrud  mixed  witn 
animolity  ;  they  have  obliged  them  to  make  fa- 
crifices  which  they  never  promifed;  and  deprived 
them  of  advantages  fccured  to  them  by  the  terms 
of  capitulation.  All  thefe  intolerable  ads  of 
tyranny,  occafion  frequent  diilurbances,  which 
fometimcs  end  in  holtilities.  To  reilore  har- 
mony, which  is  a  talk  that  grows  more  necelfary 
and  more  difficult  every  day,  agents  (hould  be 
appointed,  who  with  a  fpirit  of  moderation  (liould 
unite  a  knowledge  of  the  intercfls,  cufloms,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  manners  of  thefe  nations. 
At  prefent,  perhaps,  the  Company  may  be  un- 
provided with  perfons  of  this  ilamp ;  but  it  con- 
cerns them  to  procure  fuch.  Perhaps  too  they 
might  find  fuch  among  the  fuperintendents  of 
their  fadories,  which  they  have  every  reafon  to 
induce  them  to  abandon. 

Thp:  difcerning  part  of  the  merchants  of  all  na- 
tions unanimoufly  agree,  that  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ments  in  India  are  too  numerous  :  and  that  by 
leffening  their  number,  they  would  greatly  reduce 
their  expences,  without  diminiihing  their  com- 
merce. The  Company  cannot  poffibly  be  igno- 
rant  of  what  is  fo  generally  known.  One  would 
be  apt  to  think,  they  were  induced  to  continue 
the  fadories  that  were  burdenfome,  to  prevent 
a  fufpicion  of  their  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  maintain  them.  But  this  weak  confider- 
ation  fliould  fway  them  no  longer.  All  that 
defcrves  their  attention,  is  to  make  a  due  diftinc- 
fion  between  what  it  is  convenient  to  part  with, 
or  advantageous  to  retain.  They  have  before 
them  a  feries  of  fads  and  experience,  which 
mud:  prevent  any  miftake  in  an  arrangement  cf 
fuch  importance. 

In 
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In  the  fubordinate  fa6lorics,  which  they  may  BOOK 
think  proper  to  continue  for  the  advantage  or  ^^• 
trade,  they  will  demolilh  all  ufelcfs  fortifications  ; 
they  will  diflblve  the  councils,  eilablilhed  from 
motives  of  oflentation  rather  than  neceflity ;  and 
they  will  proportion  the  number  of  their  fervants 
to  the  extent  of  their  tranfadions.  Let  the  Com- 
pany call  to  mind  thofe  happy  times,  when  two  or 
three  factors,  chofen  with  judgment,  fcnt  out  car- 
goes infinitely  more  confiderable  than  any  they  have 
received  fince  ;  when  they  raifed  amazing  profits 
upon  their  goods,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  have 
been  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  their  numerous 
agents ;  and  then  they  will  not  hefitate  a  moment 
to  return  to  their  old  maxims,  and  to  prefer  a 
fimpiicity  which  made  them  rich,  to  an  empty  pa- 
rade that  ruins  them. 

The  reformation  will  be  attended  with  greater 
difficulties  in  the  more  important  colonies.  The 
Company's  agents  there  are  a  more  numerous, 
reputable,  and  in  proportion  a  more  opulent  body, 
and  confequently  lefs  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  any 
regulations.  It  is,  however,  necefTary  to  reduce 
them  to  order,  fince  the  abufes  they  have  either 
introduced,  or  winked  at,  mud  fooner  or  later 
inevitably  occafion  the  total  ruin  of  the  interefts 
over  which  they  prefide.  The  malvcrfations  that 
prevail  in  the  manufactures,  magazines,  docks, 
and  arfenals  at  Batavia,  and  the  other  large  fettle- 
ments,  are  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

These  arrangements  would  lead  to  others  ftill 
more  confiderable.  At  their  firft  rife,  the  Com- 
pany efiablifhed  fixed  and  precife  rules,  which 
were  not  to  be  departed  from  on  any  pretence, 
or  on  any  occafion  whatfoever.  Their  fervants 
were  mere  machines,  the  fmalleft  movements  of 
which  they  had  wound  up  before-hand.     They 

judged 
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BOO  K  judged  this  abfolutc  and  univcrfal  diredion  nc- 
^  ^^'  ceilary  to  corrcd  what  was  amifs  in  the  choice  of 
""^^^  their  agents,  who  were  mod  of  them  drawn  out 
of  obfcurity,  and  had  not  the  advantage  of  that 
careful  education  which  would  have  cnlarsicd 
their  ideas.  The  Company  themfelves  did  not 
fuffcr  the  lead  variation  in  their  own  conducl:,  and 
to  this  invariable  uniformity  they  attributed  the 
fuccei's  ot  their  enterprifes.  The  frequent  mis- 
fortunes which  this  fyllem  occafioned,  did  not 
prevail  with  them  to  lay  it  afide ;  and  they  always 
adhered  obftinatcly  to  their  firfl:  plan.  It  is 
necelfary  that  they  Ihould  adopt  other  maxims ; 
&nd  alter  having  chofcn  their  fadors  with  more 
caution,  that  they  fhould  leave  to  their  {kill  and 
exertions,  the  management  of  concerns  at  To 
great  a  ^iftance,  and  lubjeft  to  perpetual  changes. 
Tired  of  maintaining  a  difadvantageous  (truggle 
with  the  free  traders  of  other  nations,  they  fhould 
refolve  to  leave  the  commerce,  from  one  part  of 
India  to  another,  to  private  perfons.  This  happy 
innovation  would  make  their  colonies  richer  and 
more  powerful;  and  they  would  foon  be  filled 
with  men  of  an  enterprifing  fpirit,  who  would 
dilfufe  their  mofl  plenUiul  and  moft  valuable  pro» 
diidions  in  all  the  markets.  They  themfelves 
vould  reap  more  advantage  from  the  cuftoms 
Golleded  in  their  factories,  than  they  could  pof- 
fibly  exped  from  the  complicated,  languid,  anci 
even  unirequent  commercial  agreements  tranfacti. 
cd  there. 

At  the  fame  time,  thofe  too  ruinous  arma* 
ynents  for  which  the  Company  are  incelf^ntly 
cenfurcd,  will  be  difcontinucd.  Soon  alter  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  they 
adopted  in  their  docks  a  defedive  mode  of  con* 
(Iruding  fhips,  which  made  them  lofe  a  great 
a  pumbcr 
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number  of  them,  and  fome  very  rich  cargoes.  BOOK 
Thcfc  fatal  experiments  brought  them  back  to  ^  ^^• 
the  pradice  generally  received;  but  from  iome 
improper  motives,  they  continued  to  employ  in 
their  voyages,  one-third  more  of  veiTels  than  were 
neceflary.  This  in  (lance  of  corruption,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked  at  any  time, 
is  become  niore  particularly  infupportable,  fmcc 
the  materials  employed  in  naval  atfairs  have 
arifen  to  a  very  exorbitant  price  ;  and  fmcc  it 
has  been  neceflary  to  increafc  the  pay  of  the 
lailors. 

Thx  SE  reformations  would  bring  on  an  exten* 
fion  of  trade  ;  which,  in  proportion  to  the  man- 
ners and  circumftances,  was  formerly  very  confu 
derable ;  but  the  progrefs  of  it  was  flopped, 
notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  of  confumptiou 
in  Europe,  and  the  new  markets  opened  with 
Africa  and  America.  It  was  even  perceived  to 
decrcafe,  fince  there  was  no  augmentation  of  it's 
produce,  although  the  merchandife  was  almoft 
doubled  in  value.  At  prefent,  the  fales  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  from  forty  to  fifty-five  mil- 
lions of  livres  *  ;  a  fum  which  they  brought  fixty 
years  ago,  and  even  before  that  period. 

In  thefe  colonies  are  found,  linens,  tea,  filks> 
china-ware,  borax,  tin,  camphire,  tutenague, 
faltpetre,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  coffee,  fugar, 
woods  for  dying,  and  other  articles  more  or  lels 
confiderable,  bought  up  in  the  diUerent  markets- 
of  Afia,  or  produced  by  the  territory  of  the  Com- 
pany. Thefe  produclions,  and  mercantile  ar- 
ticles, are  alfo  furnifhed  by  fuch  of  the  European 
natioRs  as  have  formed  connections  in  India. 
There  is  fcarce  any  thing  but  cinnamon,  cloves,- 
nutmeg,  and  mace,  the  confumption  of  which ^ 

*  prom  4,666,066;,  15^.  ^d.  to  4.875^000!. 

amounts 
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BOOK  amounts  annually  to  twelve  millions   of  livrcs  f ; 
,^J[/;^^  the    falc   of   which   belongs   exclufively   to   the 
Dutch.  ^^- 

After  the  improvements  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  propofe,  order  would  be  re-eftablifhcd 
for  fome  time :  we  fay  for  fomc  time,   becaufe 
every  colony,  where  authority,  and  obedience  to 
it,  are  placed  in  two  different  countries  widely 
diftant  from  each  other,   is  an  eflablifhment  de- 
fective in  it's   firfl:  inftitution.     It  is  it  machine, 
the  fprings  of  which   arc  conftantly  relaxing  or 
breaking,   and   which   mufl   be  perpetually    re- 
paired. 
Misfor-         If  it  were  even  pofTible,   that  the  Company 
whkh       could  find  an  effcdual  and  lading  remedy,  againH: 
threaten     the  evils  with  which  they  have  been  tormented 
the  Com-T  f^j.  ^^  \or\g  a  time,  they  would  not  the  lefs  be 
*        threatened  with  the  lofs  of  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  the  fpice-trade.  . 

It  has  long  been  fufpeded,  that  thefe  valuable 
productions  grew  in  unknown  climates.  An  ob- 
fcure  report  has  been  fpread  about  from  all  quar- 
ters, that  the  Malays,  who  were  the  only  people 
that  bad  an  intercourfe  with  thefe  countries,  had 
brought  cloves  and  nutmegs  into  feveral  markets. 
This  vague  rumour  has  never  been  confirmed  by 
certain  facts  ;  and,  like  all  vulgar  errors,  it  has 
at  length  fallen  into  neglect. 

Lv  1774,  the  Englifh  navigator  Forrefl,  fet  out 
from  Balambangan,  with  a  view  of  afcertaining, 
whether  the  fpices  grew  in  New  Guinea,  as  it 
had  for  a  long  time  been  afferted.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  from  this  favage  country,  in  the  ifland  of 
Manafwary,  he  found  a  nutmeg-tree,  the  fruit  of 
"which  differed  only  from  that  which  has  obtained 
fo  much  celebrity,  in  being  of  an  oblong  form; 

*   5Q0,OO0j. 
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This  enterprifing  man  plucked  up  a  hundred  BOOK 
ftems  ot  this  ufetul  tree,  and  planted  them,  in  .^,,_ 
1776,  at  Bunwoot,  a  fertile,  wholefome,  and  in- 
habited ifland,  covered  with  the  moil  beautiful 
trees,  eighteen  miles  only  in  circumference,  and 
which  Great  Britain  held  from  the  liberality  of 
the  king  of  Mindanao.  Here  the  nutmeg-tree  is 
undoubtedly  cultivated  ;  and  probably  the  clove- 
tree  likewife,  fmce  it  is  certain  that  Forreft  land- 
ed at  feveral  of  the  Moluccas. 

It  is  a  fad  generally  known  at  prefent  and  af- 
certained,  that,  in  1771  and  1772,  the  French 
have  fucceeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Moluccas 
nutmeg  and  clove  trees,  which  they  have  tranf- 
planted  into  their  own  territories.  If  thefe  plants, 
which  have  begun  to  yield  fome  fruit,  fhould  one 
day  furnifli  a  large  quantity  of  thefe  fpices,  and 
of  good  quality,  there  will  immediately  be  a  re- 
volution in  this  important  branch  of  commerce. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  France  to  have  fliared  with 
the  Dutch  alone  this  fruitful  fource  of  riches :  the 
only  thing  required  to  fecure  this  advantage, 
would  have  been  to  have  united  in  one  central 
point,  which  might  eafily  have  been  guarded, 
all  the  acquifitions  of  this  kind  that  had  been 
made.  But  the  government,  whether  from  ge- 
nerolity  or  imprudence,  has  chofen  that  this  cul- 
tivation ihould  be  edabliihed  in  feveral  of  it's 
poilefiions.  A  number  of  trees  planted  in  fo  many 
open  places,  will  necelTarily  be  conveyed  into  the 
colonies  of  other  nations  ;  and  in  a  little  time, 
thefe  productions,  which,  for  ages  paii,  have 
been  under  the  controul  of  an  odious  monoDolv, 
will  become  a  common  benefit  to  almoil  all  man- 
kind. Perhaps  it  may  happen,  that  fcarce  anv 
other  people  will  be  deprived  of  thefe  valuable 
articles,  except  "thofe  who  have  been  the  ancient 

poiTeirors 
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BOO  KpoirdVors  oi'  them.  The  only  iflands  where  they 
"j_  have  hitherto  grown,  have  not,  nor  can  they  have, 
any  other  kind  of  utility  :  the  maintenance  of 
them  is  extremely  expenlive,  and  the  climate 
dc(trudive.  What  motives  can  their  mafters 
iiave  topreferve  eftablifhments  which  have  loft  all 
their  advantages  ?  They  will  confequently  aban- 
tlon  them  ;  and  then,  what  will  become  of  an 
aflbciation,  which,  for  fifty  years  paft,  has  had  no 
other  refource  againfl  the  treachery  of  it's  agents, 
the  multiplicity  of  it's  faclories,  and  the  defeds 
of  its  adminiftration  ? 

Setting  afide  this  conteft  between  trading  in- 
terefts,  the  Dutch  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  one  of  a  more  rapid  and  deftrudive  kind.  AH 
circumftances,  particularly  their  manner  of  con- 
ducing their  forces  both  by  fea  and  land,  con- 
fpire  to  invite  their  enemies  to  attack  them. 

The  Company  have  a  fleet  of  about  a  hundred 
fhips,  from  fix  hundred  to  a  thoufand  tons  bur- 
den. Twenty-eight  or  thirty  are  annually  fent 
out  from  Europe,  and  a  fmaller  number  returns. 
Thofe  that  are  not  in  a  condition  to  return,  make 
voyages  in  India,  where  the  fcas,  except  thofe 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Japan,  are  fo  calm,  that 
weaker  vellels  may  fail  in  them  with  fafety.  In 
times  of  profound  peace  the  fhips  fail  feparately, 
but  on  their  return  they  always  form  two  fleets  at 
the  Cape,  which  pafs  by  the  Orcades,  where  two 
fhips  belonging  to  the  republic  wait  to  convoy 
ihem  to  Holland.  In  time  of  war  this  detour 
was  contrived  to  avoid  the  enemy's  privateers  ; 
and  it  is  continued  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent 
contraband  trade.  It  did  not  feem  an  eafy  mat- 
ter to  prevail  upon  failors,  who  were  juft  come 
out  of  a  burning  climate,  to  encounter  the  cold 
blafts  of  the  north  ;  but  this  difficulty  was  fur- 
mounted 
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mounted    by  a  gratuity  of  two   months   pay  tx-  BOOK. 

traordinary.     This  cuitoni  has   been   continued,, ^' 

even  when  contrary  winds  and  ftorms  have  driven 
the  fleets  into  the  channel.  The  dircdors  of 
the  chamber  of  Amilerdam  attempted  once  to 
fupprefs  it  ;  but  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
burnt  by  the  populace  ;  who,  like  the  reft  of  the 
nation,  difapprove  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  this  powerful  body,  and  lament  the  privileges 
they  enjoy.  The  Company's  navy  is  commanded 
by  officers  who  were  originally  failors  or  cabin- 
boys  ;  they  are  qualified  for  pilots,  and  for  work- 
ing a  fliip,  but  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  naval 
evolutions  ;  befides,  that  from  the  defects  of  their 
education  they  can  have  no  conception  of  the  love 
of  glory,  nor  are  they  capable  of  infpiring  the 
clafs  of  men,  who  are  under  their  command,  with 
that  noble  fentiment. 

The  land  forces  are  formed  in  a  flill  more 
faulty  manner.  Soldiers,  who  have  deferted  from 
every  nation  in  Europe  may,  indeed,  be  expected 
not  to  want  courage  ;  but  their  provifion  and 
clothing  is  fo  bad,  and  they  arc  fo  much  ha- 
raflcd,  that  they  have  an  averfion  for  the  fcrvice. 
The  officers,  who  for  the  moft  part  originally 
belonged  to  fome  lov^  profcffion,  in  which  they 
have  acquired  a  fum  fufficient  to  purchafe  their 
pofts,  are  incapable  of  infufing  into  them  a  mili- 
tary fpirit.  The  contempt  in  which  a  people 
purely  commercial  hold  thofc  whofe  fituation  ne- 
ceflarily  dooms  them  to  poverty,  together  with 
the  averfion  they  have  for  war,  contributes  greatly 
to  degrade  and  di fpirit  thefe  troops.  To  thefe 
fevcral  caufes  of  their  inattiviry,  weaknefs,  and 
want  of  difcipline,  may  be  fubjoincd  another, 
which  is  equally  applicable  both  to  the  land  and 
fca  fervlcc. 

There 
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BOOK  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  mofl  ilavifli  go- 
^'-  vernments  fo  diihonourablc  aud  iniquitous  a  mode 
of  railing  feamcn  and  ioldicrs,  as  that  which  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  priit^tifcd  by  the  Company. 
Their  agents,  called  by  the  people  vendeurs  (Tames 
(kidnappers),  who  are  always  bufy  in  the  territo- 
ries, and  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  re- 
public, make  it  their  employment  to  entice  cre- 
dulous men  to  embark  lor  India,  in  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring a  confiderable  fortune  in  a  fl^ort  time. 
Thofe  who  are  allured  by  the  bait  are  enrolled, 
and  receive  two  months  pay,  which  is  always 
given  to  their  betrayer.  1'hey  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement of  three  hundred  iivres  *,  which  is  the 
profit  of  the  perfon  that  enlids  them,  who  is 
obliged,  by  this  agreement,  to  furnifh  them  with 
fome  clothes  worth  about  a  tenth  part  of  that  fum. 
The  debt  is  fccured  by  one  of  the  Company's  bills, 
but  it  is  never  paid  unlcfs  the  debtor  lives  long 
enough  to  difcharge  it  out  of  his  pay. 

A  Company  which  fupports  itfelf,  notwith- 
flanding  this  contempt  for  the  military  order, 
and  with  foldiers  fo  corrupt,  may  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  progrefs  which  the  arts  of  negocia- 
tion  have  made  in  thele  latter  ages.  It  has  ever 
been  neceilary  to  fupply  the  want  of  flrength  by 
treaties,  by  patience,  by  moderation,  and  by  ar- 
tifice ;  but  republicans  fhould  be  well  informed, 
that  fuch  a  flare  can  only  be  a  precarious  one, 
and  that  political  meafures,  how  well  foever  they 
may  be  combined,  are  not  always  able  to  refiit 
the  torrent  of  violence  and  the  compulfion  of  cir- 
cumflances.  1  he  fecurity  of  the  Company  Vv'ould 
require  troops  compoled  of  citizens :  but  this  ar- 
rangement is  by  no  means  pra6ticable ;  for  the 
depopulation  of  Holland  would  be  the  necefTary 
confequence  of  it.  The  government  would  op- 
*  i2i.  los.  pofc 
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pofe  it,  and  would  make  the  following  reprefent-B  o  O  k. 
ations  to  this  Company,  already  too  much  favour-  ^    ^^•_ 
cd  by  the  (late. 

*  The  defence  and  prefervation  of  our  country, 
is  of  infinitely  greater  moment  to  us,  than  the 
regulation  of  your  affairs.  Of  what  ufe  would 
the  gold  be  to  us,  with  which  your  (hips  would 
return  laden,  if  our  provinces  were  to  becouie 
defert  ?  If  we  fliould  ever  ccafe  to  employ  fo- 
reigners in  our  fervice,  we  fliall  fupply  their  place 
in  our  armies,  and  not  on  board  your  (hips. 
Let  us  fend  out  of  the  country,  and  expofe  the 
lives  of  as  few  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  pollible. 
The  chief  men  in  our  factories  are  fufliciently 
opulent  to  preferve  themfelves,  by  all  the  known 
precautions,  from  the  fatal  influence  of  a  peili- 
lential  climate.  Of  what  confequer.ee  is  it  to 
us,  whether  a  parcel  of  Germans,  fucceeding 
each  other,  fhould  perifh  or  not,  if  there  are 
enough  (fill  of  them  to  be  found,  whom  mifery 
has  driven  out  of  their  country,  or  who  wiil 
fufFer  themfelves  to  be  amufed  with  the  hones 
of  a  fortune  which  they  will  never  make  ?  Their 
pay  ceafes  the  moment  they  expire  ;  while  our 
coffers  are  continually  filling,  and  our  pro- 
vinces are  not  thinned.  The  fecurity  of  the 
Company  depends  upon  that  of  the  republic; 
and  what  will  become  of  the  fecurity  of  the  re- 
public, if,  by  a  conflant  depopulation,  we  fhould 
reduce  our  country  to  the  miferable  condition 
of  our  colonies  ?' 
The  Company  therefore  will  never  be  ferved 
by  any  but  foreign  troops  ;  and  it  will  never  in- 
fpire  them  with  that  public  fpirit,  that  enthufiafm 
for  glory  which  it  has  not  itfelf.  In  this  refpe£t 
it  is  the  fame  with  a  company  as  with  a  govern- 
ment, which  ought  always  to  form  it's  troops  up- 
VoL.  I.  Z  on 
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B  O  O  Kon  thofe  principles  only  that  arc  the  bafis  of  it's 
J[^^^^^^^_^  own  conftitution.  Oeconomy,  and  the  dcfire  of 
gain,  are  the  principles  of  adminiftration  adopted 
by  the  Company.  Thefc  are  the  motives  that 
ihould  be  employed  to  attach  the  foldier  to  their 
fervice.  As  he  is  engaged  in  commercial  expedi- 
tions, he  fhould  be  alfured  of  a  reward  proportion- 
ed to  the  means  he  hath  exerted  in  forwarding 
their  fuccefs,  and  his  pay  (hould  be  made  out  to 
him  in  (lock.  Then  perfonal  interefts,  far  from 
weakening  the  general  fprings  of  government, 
will  only  ferve  to  ftrengthen  them. 

If  thefe  reflexions,  however,  fhould  not  in- 
duce the  Company  to  alter  this  important  part 
of  their  adminiftration,  let  them  at  lead  be  roufed 
by  the  profpc6t  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  them. 
If  they  were  attacked  in  India,  they  would  be 
deprived  of  their  fettlements  there  in  much  lefs 
time  than  they  employed  in  wrefling  them  from 
the  Portuguefe.  Their  befl:  towns  are  in  a  de- 
fencelefs  (late,  and  the  navy  would  be  incapable 
of  prote6ling  them.  There  is  not  a  fingle  fhip 
of  the  line  to  be  fcen  in  the  ports,  and  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  fit  out  merchantmen  as  men  of 
war.  The  ftrongeft  of  thofe  that  return  to  Europe 
have  not  one  hundred  men;  and  if  the  failors,dif- 
perfed  in  all  the  fliips  that  fail  to  India,  were  col- 
]e<5led,  there  would  not  be  a  fufficient  number  to 
form  one  fmgle  ihip's  crew.  Any  man  accuftom- 
ed  to  calculate  probable  events  would  not  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  the  power  of  the  Dutch  might  be  an- 
nihilated in  Afia,  before  the  ftate  could  come  to 
the  afTiilance  of  the  Company.  The  only  bafis 
upon  which  this  apparently  gigantic  Coloflus  is 
fixed,  is  the  Molucca  iflands.  Six  men  of  war, 
and  fifteen  hundred  land-forces,  would  be  more 
than  fufficient  to  fecure  the  conqueft:  of  them, 

which 
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^vhlch  might  be  cfFeded  either  by  the  French  or  B  o  o  K. 
the  EngUlh.  ^^• 

If  the  court  of  Verfailles  fliould  form  this  en 
tcrprifc,  their  fquadron  would  fail  from  the  Ifle  of 
France,  and  bear  down  upon  Ternate,  where  a 
commencement  of  hoftilitics  would  give  the  firlt 
intelligence  of  it's  arrival  in  thofe  feas.  A  fort 
without  outworks,  and  which  might  be  battered 
from  the  fhips,  would  not  make  much  refiftance. 
Amboyna,  which  formerly  had  a  rampart,  a  bad 
ditch  and  four  fmall  baftions,  has  been  fo  fre- 
quently fubverted  by  earthquakes,  that  it  cannot 
be  in  a  condition  to  put  a  flop  to  an  enterpriling 
enemy  for  two  days.  Banda  has  it's  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties. There  is  no  bottom  round  thefe  iflands, 
and  there  are  fuch  violent  currents,  that  if  two  or 
three  channels  which  lead  up  to  it  were  miiT'ed, 
the  vefTels  would  be  unavoidably  carried  away 
under  the  wind.  But  this  might  be  eafily  pre- 
vented by  the  pilots  of  Amboyna.  There  is  no- 
thing more  to  attack  than  a  wall  without  a  ditch, 
or  a  covert  way,  defended  only  by  four  baftions 
in  bad  condition.  A  fmall  fort  eredcd  upon  an 
eminence  that  commands  the  place,  could  not 
prolong  it's  defence  for  four-and*twenty  hours. 

All  perfons  who  have  feen  the  Moluccas,  and 
examined  them  attentively,  agree,  that  they  would 
not  hold  out  one  month  againlt  the  forces  we  have 
mentioned.  If,  as  it  is  probable,  the  garrifons, 
exceflively  reduced  in  number  from  motives  of 
ceconomy,  enervated  by  the  badnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, or  exafperated  by  the  ill-treatment  they 
receive,  fhould  refufe  to  fight,  or  (hould  make 
but  a  feeble  refiftance,  the  conqueft  would  be 
more  rapid.  To  fecure  it  as  firmly  as  it  deferves, 
it  would  be  neceifary  to  take  pofleflion  of  Bata- 
via ;  a  circumftance  not   fo    difficult  as  it  may 

Z  2  fcem 
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BOO  Kfeem  to  be.  The  fquadron,  with  the  foldiers  that 
^'•^  were  not  left  in  garrifon,  and  as  many  of  the 
Dutch  troops  as  fhould  have  joined  the  conqueror, 
with  a  timely  reinforcement  of  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred  men,  would  infallibly  accompUlh  this  cnter- 
prife. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  poflible  to  lay  fiege 
to  the  place  by  fea.  The  water  is  generally  fo 
lliallow  under  it's  walls,  that  the  fhips  would 
never  get  near  enough  to  the  fortifications,  to 
bottom  them.  The  enemy  would  therefore  be 
obliged  to  land  their  troops  for  the  attack.  This 
landing,  perhaps,  has  been  made  impradicable 
in  feveral  places,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  embellilhcs  the  city.  But  upon  a  flat 
coaft,  which  is  acceflible  in  all  parts  to  boats,  the 
defcent  may  be  confidered  as  already  accom- 
plilhed. 

The  befiegers,  once  eftabliflied  on  land,  would 
meet  with  nothing  but  a  city  of  a  league  in  cir- 
cumference, defended  by  a  double  ditch  more  or 
lefs  deep  ;  by  a  low  rampart  which  is  falling  to 
ruin ;  by  an  irregular  and  ill-fupported  citadel ; 
by  a  few  Indians,  without  courage  or  experience, 
colleded  from  different  countries ;  by  a  fmall 
number  of  white  troops,  diffatisfied  with  their 
condition,  and  commanded  by  officers  who  have 
neither  rank  nor  experience.  Is  it  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  fuch  obflacles  would  retard  the  pro- 
grefs  of  enterprifmg  troops  animated  v/ith  the 
expectations  of  an  immenfe  booty?  Certainly 
not ;  and  accordingly,  the  hopes  of  the  Dutch  ar 
founded  upon  another  balls. 

The  Climate  of  Batavia  is  fo  deflru6live,  thai 
a  ccnfiderable  part  of  the  foldiers  conveyed  ther 
from  our  countries  perifli  in  the  courfe  of  the  yea 
Many  of  thofe  who  efcape  the  (Iroke  of  death,  ar 

languilhing 
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languifhing  in  the  hofpitals  ;  and  fcarcc  a  fourth  Book 
part  remains  to  do  the  regular  duty  of  the  place.  .^_  |^; 
The  Dutch  flatter  themfelves,  that  by  adding  to 
thefe  ordinary  caufes  of  fatality,  the  help  of  a  ge- 
neral inundation,  which  is  cafily  done,  they  would 
dig  a  grave  for  the  befiegers,  or  force  them  to 
re^embark.  Blind  as  they  are,  not  to  fee  that 
time  only  can  fet  all  thefe  means  of  deftru£tion 
at  work;  and  the  capture  of  the  place  would  be 
nothing  more  than  the  coup  de  rnain  of  a  warlike 
and  cnterprifing  nation. 

The  plan  of  conquefl  that  France  might  form, 
would  equally  fuit  the  intcrefl  of  Great  Britain  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Englifli  would  in 
the  firft  place,  perhaps,  make  themfclves  maf- 
ters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  would  facilitate  their  voyages  to 
India. 

The  two  fides  of  the  harbour  which  leads  up 
to  the  capital  of  this  famous  colony,  are  defended 
by  a  number  of  redoubts  judicioufly  difpofcd : 
but  their  batteries  would  foon  be  difmounted  by 
the  fhips  which  can  anchor  near  enough  to  the 
land  to  play  upon  them.  The  fort  credcd  near 
the  fhore  would  fhare  the  fame  fate ;  and  would 
make  (till  Icfs  refiftance  to  the  moft  trifling  force 
that  fliould  attack  it  by  land.  Conftrucled  with- 
out art,  commanded  on  all  fides,  and  being  in^ 
capable  of  containing  more  than  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred troops,  it  would  infallibly  be  reduced  in  lefs 
than  four-and-twenty  hours  with  a  few  bombs. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  difperfed  throughout 
an  immenfe  fpace,  and  fcparatcd  from  each  other 
by  deferts,  would  not  have  time  to  come  to  it's 
relief.  Perhaps,  they  would  not  if  it  were  in 
their  power.  We  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofc,^ 
that  the    opprelTion   under  which   they   groan, 

may 
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BOOK  may  make  them  wifli  for  a  change  of  govern* 
V— il^-.^  ment. 

Motives        If  the  republic  of  Holland  (hould  not  confidcr 
which  the  as  imaginary,  the  dangers  to  which  our  regard  for 
may 'have  ^^^^  general  good  of  nations  makes  us  apprehend 
nottofuf-'  her  commerce,  and  her  poffeflions  in  India  may 
^^'■'^IJ*'""^-' be  expofed,  it  ought  to  omit  no  precaution    to 
Company,  prevent  them  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  mod  import- 
ant cares  it  can  be  employed   in.     What  advan- 
tages hath  not  the  ftate  acquired,  for  thefe  two 
centuries  paft,  from  thefe  diftant  regions  ?  What 
advantages  docs  it  not  ftill  derive  from  them  ? 

First,  the  fociety  of  merchants,  who  rule 
thefe  feveral  fettlements  which  they  have  formed 
themfclves,  without  any  afliftance  from  govern- 
ment, have  fuccelFively  purchafed  the  renewal  of: 
their  charter.  In  1602,  they  obtained  their  firft 
grant  for  55,000  livres  *.  Twenty  years  after 
this,  it  was  gratuitoufly  renewed.  From  1643  to 
16465  it  was  prolonged  only  from  fix  months  to  fix 
months,  for  reafons  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
with.  At  this  period  a  gift  of  3,300,000  livres  f 
occafioned  it  to  be  granted  a-new  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  This  term  was  not  yet  expired, 
when,  in  1665,  the  monopoly  was  fecured  to  them' 
till  1700,  upon  condition  that  they  fliould  main-' 
tain,  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftate,  twenty  fhips  of  war, 
during  all  the  time  that  the  hoftilities,  commencedj 
between  the  republic  and  England,  fhould  conti- 
nue. This  privileged  aflbciation  was  again  allow-* 
ed  to  purfue  it's  commercial  operations  till  1740 
for  a  fum  of  6,600,000  livres  J.  In  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  it's  fate  was  precarious  ;  then  it  ac- 
quired a  firm  eftablifhment  for  twelve  years,  by 
paying  three  per  cent,  upon  the  divifion  of  it's 
Ihares ;  and  afterwards,  for  twenty  years  longer^ 

*  2,2511.  13s.  4d.  +137,500!.  J  275>P.Ool. 
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In  confidcration  of  2,640,000  livrcs  *  to  be  paid  BOOK 

in  fpccie,  or  in  faltpetrc.     In  1774,  it's  privileges  ^ ]^' 

\vere  reftrained  to  two  years,  and  foon  extended 
to  twenty,  upon  condition  that  it  fhould  give  up 
three  per  cent,  of  it's  dividend. 

In  critical  times,  the  Company  have  ftept  in  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  public  treafure,  already  ex- 
haufted,  or  nearly  fo.  It  is  true,  they  have  fooner 
or  later  been  reimburfed  for  thefe  advances ;  but 
a  conduct  fo  noble  relieved  and  encouraged  the 
citizens. 

A  GREAT  quantity  of  faltpetre  was  wanted  for 
the  ufe  of  the  fea  and  land  fervice ;  this  Com- 
pany has  obliged  itfelf  to  furnifli  it  at  a  low  price  ; 
and  in  this  manner  has  relieved  the  treafury. 

The  manufadlures  of  Harlem  and  Leyden  were 
ilecreafing  every  day  ;  but  their  decline  has  been 
retarded,  and  perhaps  their  total  extindion  pre- 
vented, by  the  engagements  which  the  Company 
have  entered  into  to  export  to  the  amount  of 
440,000  livresfof  the  goods  raanufadlured  at 
thefe  places.  They  have  alfo  agreed  to  furnifh 
them  with  filks  upon  terms  which  cannot  fail  of 
being  burdenfome  to  them. 

The  perpetual  revenue  of  thirty-three  fliares 
and  one-third  has  been  granted  to  the  (tadt-hold- 
er ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  facrifice  made 
by  the  Company  to  the  firft  magiftrate  of  the  flate, 
may  turn  out  to  the  advaritage  of  the  republic. 

The  mcrchandlfe  exported  to  India,  or  import- 
ed from  thence,  were  formerly  fubjecl  to  confide- 
rable  taxes ;  the  mode  of  collecting  which  was  ve- 
ry embarrafiing.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  obferv- 
cd,  that  the  regular  produce  of  thefe  imports  was 
850,000  livres|,  and  fince  that  period  the  Com- 
pany pays  that  fum  into  the  treafury  every  year. 

*  iiOjOOpl.         -f-   20,3331.  63,  8d,         X  35,'1-i61'  155.  ^.d. 
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Beside  the  burdens  which  arc  to  fall  upon  the 
Company  in  general,  the  proprietors  have  dill 
obligations  of  their  own  to  fulfil.  For  more  than 
a  century  pad:,  they  paid  annually  to  the  flate  fix 
per  cent,  upon  the  original  value  of  each  fliare. 
In  1777,  this  tax  was  reduced  to  four  and  a 
half  per  cent. ;  and  it  cannot  be  increafed  again 
till  the  dividend  fliall  have  arifen  beyond  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent.  The  proprietors  are  alfo  to 
pay  upon  the  purchafe  of  each  fhare,  a  duty  call- 
ed Ampt-Geld,  and  which,  from  thirty-nine  livres, 
twelve  fols  *,  has  been  lately  reduced  to  four 
livres,  eight  fols  f . 

Let  ufj  add  to  all  thefe  taxes  the  profits  accru- 
ing to  the  (late  from  the  fale  of  forty-five  millions 
of  livres  \  worth  of  goods,  obtained  with  four 
or  five  millions  ||  of  fpecie,  and  not  the  fourth 
part  of  which  is  confumed  upon  the  territory  of 
the  republic  !  Let  us  add  the  immenfe  profits  that 
the  refelling  of  thefe  goods  brings  in  to  the  mer- 
chants, and  the  vafi;  fpeculations  of  which  it  is 
the  caufe.  Let  us  add  the  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  private  fortunes  amafled  formerly,  as  well  as  in 
our  days,  in  India.  L^et  us  add,  the  experience 
which  the  failors  acquire  from  thefe  voyages,  and 
the  fpirit  they  infufe  into  the  navy,  and  we  fliall 
then  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  refourccs  the  go- 
Tcrnment  has  found  from  it's  pofTefiions  in  Afia. 
The  exclufive  charter  by  which  thefe  pofleflions 
are  holdcn  and  cultivated,  ought  even  to  procure 
ftill  greater  advantages  to  the  United  Provinces  : 
the  reafon  of  this  is  evident. 

It  has  ever  been  acknowledged  by  all  nations, 
whatever  the  fyftem  of  their  government  might 
be,  that  the  riches  acquired  in  any  country  ought 

*  il.   13s.  -h  5s.  8d.  "^  1,875,0001. 
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to  contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  (late.     The  BOOK 

rcafon  of  this  grand  maxim  is  evident  to  all   ca- , J^*^ 

pacities.  Private  fortunes  are  fo  elfentially  con- 
ne6led  with  public  profperity,  that  when  the  lat- 
ter is  injured,  the  former  mufl:  neceflfarily  fuffer. 
Thus,  when  the  fubjedts  of  a  flate  ferve  it  with 
their  fortunes  or  their  perfons,  they  do  nothing 
more  than  defend  their  own  private  interefts. 
The  profperity  of  the  country,  is  the  profperity 
of  each  individual.  This  maxim,  which  is  true  in 
all  governments,  has  a  particular  propriety  when 
applied  to  free  focieties. 

Moreover,  there  are  bodies  of  men,  whofe  in- 
terefi,  either  from  the  nature  of  thofe  bodies, 
their  extenfive  relations,  or  the  variety  of  their 
views,  are  more  efl'entially  conneded  with  the 
common  intereft.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Eaft-India 
Company  in  Holland.  The  enemies  to  it's  trade 
are  enemies  to  the  republic ;  and  it's  fecurity  is  ella- 
bliflied  on  the  fame  bafis  with  that  of  the  itate. 

In  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  beft  difccrnment, 
the  national  debt  has  fenfibly  weakened  the 
United  Provinces,  and  affeded  the  general  wel- 
fare, by  gradually  increafmg  the  load  of  taxes, 
of  which  it  was  the  firft  caufe.  The  republic  can 
never  be  reftored  to  it's  original  fplendour,  till  it 
be  releafcd  from  the  enormous  burden  under 
which  it  is  oppretTed,  and  this  relief  can  only  be 
expected  from  a  company,  which  it  has  always 
encouraged,  proted:ed  and  favoured.  To  place 
this  powerful  body  in  a  fituation  to  render  the 
highcfl  fervices  to  the  country,  it  will  by  no 
means  be  ncceilary  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
proprietors  ;  it  will  be  fufHcient  to  bring  them 
back  to  thofe  principles  of  ceconomy  and  limpli- 
city,  and  to  that  plan  of  adminidration,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  firft  profperitv. 

A  RK- 
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BOOK      A  REFORMATIO!^  fo  neccfTary  will  admit  of  no 

^^-      delay.     This   confidence  is  due  to  a  government 

Former     which    has   always    endeavoured   to    maintain  a 

good  con-  great  number  of  citizens  within  itfelf,  and  to  cm- 

Dlitch^andPW^"^y^  fmall  part  of  them  in  it's  diftant  fettle- 

their  pre-  mcnts.     It  was  at  the  expence  of  all  Europe  that 

fent  dege-  jioUand  was    continually  increafing   the  number 

"  ^^^^'      of  it's  fubjedcs ;  the  liberty  of  confciencc  allowed 

there,  and  the  moderation  of  the  laws,  attracted 

all  perfons  who  were  opprefTed,  in  feveral   other 

places,  by  a  fpirit  of  intoleration  and  the  feverity 

of  government. 

The  republic  have  procured  means  of  fubfifl- 
cnce  to  all  perfons  who  have  been  willing  to  fet- 
tle and  work  among  them :  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  ruined  by  war-,  were  fecn  to  feek  fecurity 
and  employment  in  Holland. 

Agriculture  could  never  be  a  confiderable 
objeft  in  Holland,  although  the  land  was  very 
well  cultivated.  But  the  herring  fifhery  fupplied 
the  place  of  agriculture.  This  was  a  new  mode 
of  fubfiftence,  a  fchool  for  feamen.  Born  upon 
the  waters,  they  plowed  the  fea,  from  whence  they 
got  their  food :  they  grew  familiar  with  ftorms  ; 
and  from  the  multitude  of  hazards  to  which  they 
were  expofed,  they  learnt  to  overcome  dangers. 

The  carrying  trade  which  the  republic  was 
continually  employed  in  from  one  European 
nation  to  another,  was  alfo  a  kind  of  navigation, 
which,  without  dcftroying  men,  fupplied  them 
with  fubfiftence  by  labour. 

In  a  word,  navigation,  which  depopulates  a  part 
of  Europe,  peopled  Holland.  It  was  as  it  were 
the  produce  of  the  country.  Her  fhips  were  her 
landed  eftates,  which  flic  made  the  moil  of,  at 
the  expence  of  the  ftranger. 

Few 
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Few  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Holland  knew  any  BOOK. 
thing  of  thofe  conveniencies  of  life  which  could  '*• 
only  be  procured  at  a  very  high  price  :  all  or  al- 
moft  all  of  them  were  unacquainted  with  luxury. 
A  fpirit  of  order,  frugality,  and  even  avarice,  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  nation,  and  was  carefully 
kept  up  by  the  government. 

The  colonies  were  conduced  by  the  fame 
fpirit. 

The  defign  of  preferving  their  population  pre- 
vailed in  the  military  fyftem;  the  republic  main- 
tained a  great  number  of  foreign  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, and  fome  in  the  colonies. 

THE-failors  in  Holland  were  well  paid;  and  fo- 
reign feamen  were  conftantly  employed  either  on 
board  rheir  trading  velTels,  or  their  men  of  war. 

For  the  purpofe  of  commerce,-  it  is  necefTary 
that  harmony  fhonld  be  preferved  at  home,  and 
peace  abroad.  No  people,  except  the  Swifs, 
took  more  care  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their 
neighbours ;  and  they  endeavoured,  flill  more 
than  the  Swifs,  to  encourage  peace  among  them. 

The  republic  had  intended  to  preferve  unani- 
mity among  her  citizens,  by  very  excellent  laws, 
which  fhould  prefcribe  the  duties  of  every  flation, 
by  a  fpeedy  and  difinterefled  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  and  by  regulations  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  merchants.  She  felt  the  neceifity  of  good 
faith,  {hewed  it  by  her  obfervance  of  treaties, 
and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  fame  principle 
among  individuals. 

In  a  word,  we  know  of  no  nation  in  Europe 
that  had  confidered  better  what  it's  united  advan- 
tages of  fituation,  flrength,  and  population  al- 
lowed it  to  undertake,  or  that  had  known  and 
followed  more  effeftually  the  means  of  increahng 
both  it's  population  and  it's  (Irength.     We  know 
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B  O  O  K  of  none,  which  having  fuch  objc6ls  in  view  as  an 
^li^^  cxtcnfivc  commerce  and  liberty  mutually  attradl- 
ing  and  fupporting  each  other,  hath  conducted 
itfclf  in  a  better  manner  for  the  prefervation  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  how  arc  thefe  manners  already  changed 
and  degenerated  from  the  purity  of  a  republican 
government!  Perfonal  interefts,  which  become 
laudable  by  being  combined,  are  now  totally  fel- 
fifh,  and  corruption  is  become  general.  There 
is  no  patriotifm  in  that  country,  which  above  all 
others  in  the  univerfe  fhould  infpire  it's  inhabit- 
ants with  more  fledfafl  attachments. 

What  patriotic  fentiments,  indeed,  might  wc 
not  expe£t  from  a  nation  that  can  fay  to  itfclf. 
This  land  which  I  inhabit,  has  been  fertilized  by 
me ;  it  is  I  who  have  embelUfhed,  who  have 
created  it.  This  threatening  fea,  which  deluged 
all  our  plains,  rages  in  vain  againft  the  powerful 
dikes  I  have  oppofed  to  it's  fury.  I  have  puri- 
fied this  air  which  (tagnant  waters  had  filled  with 
fatal  exhalations.  It  is  by  my  means  that  fuperb 
cities  ftand  now  upon  the  ilime  and  mud,  over 
which  the  ocean  once  rolled  it's  waves.  The 
ports  I  have  conftruded,  the  canals  I  have  dig- 
ged, receive  the  produdions  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe, which  I  difpenfe  at  pleafure.  The  inhe- 
ritances of  other  nations  are  only  pofleflions 
which  man  difputes  with  man ;  that  which  I 
fhall  leave  to  my  poflerity,  I  have  ravifhed  from 
the  elements  which  confpired  againft  my  terri- 
tory, and  am  now  the  mafler  of  it.  Here  it 
is  that  I  have  eflablifhed  a  new  arrangement  of 
nature,  a  new  fyftem  of  morality.  I  haVe  done 
every  thing  where  there  was  nothing.  Air, 
land,  government,  liberty,  all  thefe  are  my 
works.     I  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  paft  y  and  when 

I  caft 
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I  cafl:  a  look  into  futurity,  I  fee  with  fatisfac-  book 

tion  that  my  afhes  will  reft  quietly  on  the  fame  , ^^■ 

fpot  where  my  forefathers  faw  the  breaking  of 
itorms. 

What  motives  thcfe  for  idolizing  one's  coun- 
try  !  Yet  there  is  no  longer  any  public  fpirit  in 
Holland :  it  is  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which  have 
no  other  relation  among  themfelves  than  the  fpot 
they  occupy.  Meannefs,  bafenefs  and  difhonefty 
charadlerife  now  the  conquerors  of  Philip.  They 
make  a  traffic  of  their  oath,  as  of  their  merchan- 
dife;  and  they  will  foon  become  the  refufe  of  the 
univerfe,  which  they  had  aftonifhed  by  their  in- 
duftry  and  by  their  virtues. 

Men,  unworthy  of  the  government,  under 
which  ye  live,  fhudder  at  leaft  at  the  dangers 
that  furround  you  !  Thofe  who  have  flavifli  fouls 
are  not  far  removed  from  llavery.  The  facred 
fire  of  liberty  can  only  be  kept  ,up  by  chaPce 
hands.  Ye  are  not  now  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
anarchy,  as  when  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  all 
equally  oppofed  by  the  nobles  in  their  refpedive 
ftates,  could  not  carry  on  their  defigns  either 
with  fecrecy,  unanimity,  or  difpatch ;  as  when 
the  equilibrium  of  the  feveral  powers  was  merely 
the  effccl:  of  their  mutual  debility.  At  prefent, 
power  grown  more  independent,  confirms  thofe 
advantages  to  a  monarchy  which  a  free  flate 
can  never  enjoy.  What  have  republicans  to  op- 
pofe  to  a  fuperiority  fo  formidable  ?  Their  vir- 
tues; but  ye  have  loft  them.  The  corruption 
of  your  manners,  and  of  your  magiftrates,  en- 
courages every  where  the  detractors  of  liberty; 
and,  perhaps,  your  fatal  example  is  the  means 
of  impofmg  a  heavier  yoke  on  other  nations. 
What  anfwer  would  you  wifti  us  to  make  to 
thofe  men,   who,   cither  from  the  prejudice  of 

education. 
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B  O  O  K  education,  or  from  mifrcprefentations,  arc  pef- 
^'-  petuaily  telling  us ;  This  is  the  government 
which  you  extol  fo  much  in  your  writings;  thefe 
are  the  happy  confequences  of  that  fyltem  of  li- 
berty you  hold  fo  dear  ?  To  thofe  vices  which 
you  have  laid  to  the  charge  of  defpotifm,  they 
have  added  another,  which  furpaffcs  them  all, 
the  inability  to  (top  the  progrefs  of  evil.  What 
anfwer  can  be  given  to  fo  fevcre  a  fatire  on  de- 
mocracy? 

Industrious  Batavians,  formerly  fo  poor,  fo 
brave,  and  fo  formidable,  at  prefent  fo  opulent 
and  fo  feeble,  tremble  at  the  idea  of  being  again 
reduced  to  crouch  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  you  have  thrown  off,  and  which 
ilill  threatens  you.  It  is  not  I  who  give  you  this 
caution;  it  is  the  voice  of  your  anceftors  which 
thus  calls  out  to  you  from  the  bottom  of  their 
tombs. 

'  Was  it  then  to  be  referved  for  this  igno- 
miny, that  we  purpled  the  feas  with  our  blood, 
and  ftained  this  land  with  it  ?  The  wretched- 
nefs  which  we  could  not  fupport,  is  that  which 
ye  are  preparing  for  yourfelves.  That  gold 
which  ye  accumulate,  and  hold  fo  dear,  is  that 
which  has  placed  you  under  the  dependence  of 
one  of  your  enemies.  Ye  tremble  in  his  pre- 
fence,  from  apprehenfions  that  ye  fhall  lofe 
the  riches  ye  have  intruded  him  with.  When- 
ever he  commands,  you  obey.  Alas  !  let  thefe 
perfidious  riches  go,  if  it  be  neceflary,  and 
recover  your  dignity.  Then  it  is,  that  rather 
than  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  whatever  it  may  be, 
you  will  chufe  to  throw  down  with  your  own 
hands  the  barriers  you  have  raifed,  againft  the 
fea,  and  to  bury  yourfelves,  together  with  your 
enemies,  under  the  waters. 

'But 
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*  But  if,  in  your  prefent  abject  and  pufilla- B  o  O  K 
nimous  ftate  it  (hould  happen,  that  ambition  ^  ^^' 
ihould  lead  again  a  hoftilc  army  into  the  cen- 
ter of  your  provinces,  or  under  the  walls  of 
your  capital;  fay,  how  would  you  act  upon 
fuch  an  event  ?  You  are  told,  that  you  muft  in 
a  moment  either  refolve  to  open  the  gates  of 
your  city  to  the  enemy,  or  to  burft  your  dikes. 
Would  you  hefitate  and  exclaim  :  our  dikes  ! 
OUR  dikes!  But  we  perceive  that  you  turn 
pale.  Alas!  we  fee  too  plainly,  that  your  wretch- 
ed defcendants  do  not  retain  one  fpark  of  the 
virtue  of  their  anceftors, 

*  What  ftrange  infatuation  could  induce  them 
to  give  themfelves  a  mafter?  But  what  more 
ftrange  infatuation  dill  could  lead  them,  to 
perpetuate  his  authority,'  by  rendering  it  here- 
ditary. We  (hould  fay.  Woe  !  to  thofe  perfons 
who  flattered  thcmfelves  that  they  (hould  alter- 
nately maintain  their  fway  over  the  prince,  by 
the  gratitude  he  owed  them,  and  over  the  re- 
public, by  the  fupport  they  fhould  have  from 
the  prince,  if  they  had  not  themfclves  been 
the  victims  of  their  bafe  policy;  and  if  it  had 
not  plunged  them  into  retirement  and  obfcu- 
rity;  punifliments  of  the  fevereft  kind  to  men 
of  intrigue  and  ambition.  A  free  and  com- 
mercial people,  giving  themfelves  a  mailer  ! 
A  people  to  whom  liberty  fhould  appear  the 
more  precious,  as  they  have  the  more  reafons 
to  fear  that  their  projeds  fliould  be  made 
known,  their  fpeculations  interrupted,  their  en- 
terprifes  thwarted,  the  pods  of  the  fiate  filled 
by  traitors,  and  thofe  of  their  colonies  be- 
ftowed  on  unworthy  foreigners.  You  truft  in 
the  jufticc  and  good  fentiments  of  your  pre- 
fent chief,  and  perhaps  with  reafon.     But  who 

'  will 
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will  infure  to  you,  that  his  virtues  fhall  be 
tranfmitted  to  his  lucceflbr  ;  or  from  him  to 
the  next,  and  fo  on  from  one  generation  to 
another,  to  all  the  pofterity  that  Ihall  defcend 
from  him  ? 

*  O  YE,  our  fellow  citizens  and  our  children  ! 
may  future  events  difprove  this  fatal  prophecy  ! 
But  if  you  would  but  rcfledt  one  moment,  or 
if  you  had  the  leaft  concern  for  the  fate  of 
your  progeny,  you  would  already  fee  preparing 
before  your  eyes  the  chains  that  are  deftined 
for  them.  They  are  foreigners  who  line  the 
decks  of  your  fnips  ;  they  are  foreigners  who 
compofe  and  command  your  armies.  Look 
into  the  hiftorical  annals  of  all  nations  ;  read 
and  fliudder  at  the  neceflary  confequences  of  fo 
imprudent  a  (lep.  That  opulence  which  lulls 
you  in  a  ftate  of  lethargy,  and  keeps  you  in 
fubjedtion  to  a  power  that  is  your  rival,  that 
very  opulence  itfelf  will  excite  the  cupidity  of 
that  power  which  you  have  created  in  the  midft 
of  yourfelves.  You  will  be  deprived  of  it> 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  your  liberty.  You 
will  be  annihilated  ;  for  you  will  feek  for  your 
courage  within  yourfelves,  and  you  will  not 
find  it. 

'  Be  not  deceived  :  your  prefent  condition  is 
more  deplorable  than  our's  ever  was.  The  ad- 
vantage of  an  indigent  people,  groaning  under 
oppreflion  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  lofe 
but  life,  which  is  a  burden  to  them.  The 
misfortune  of  a  people  enervated  by  riches,, 
is,  that  they  lofe  all  for  want  of  courage  to 
defend  them.  Roufe  yourfelves,  therefore, 
and  behold  the  fuccefTive  progrefs  of  your  de- 
gradation. Behold  how  much  you  are  fallen 
off  from  that  (late  of  fplendour,  to  which  we 
1  *had 
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*  had  railed  ourfelves  ;  and  endeavour  to  afcend  BOOK 
^  to  it  again,  if  however  it  be  dill  praQicable.'      y}}' 

This  is  what  your  illuftrious  and  brave  ancef- 
tors  declare  to  you  by  my  voice.  Of  what  con- 
fequence,  you  will  anfwer  me,  are  our  prefent 
decline,  or  our  future  misfortunes  to  you  ?  Are 
you  our  fellow-citizen  ?  Have  you  any  dv/elling^ 
any  wife,  any  children  in  our  cities  ?  I  reply ;  of 
what  concern  is  it  to  you,  where  I  was  born^ 
who  I  am,  or  where  I  dwell,  if  what  1  tell  yoii 
be  but  the  truth  ?  Did  the  ancients  ever  a(k  the 
augur  in  what  country  he  had  firll  feen  the 
light ;  or  upon  what  oak  refted  the  prophetic 
bird  which  announced  them  a  vi(^ory  or  a  defeat  ? 
Batavians,  the  deftiny  of  every  commercial  na- 
tion is  to  be  rich,  effeminate,  corrupt,  and  fub^ 
dued.     Afkyourfelves  what  you  have  to  expcd* 


Vol,  I.  A  a  BOOK 
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BOOK      III. 


SettkmeniSy  Trade^    and  Conquers  of  the  EngUjly 
in  the  Eaji-lndies* 

BOOK  "XT!  rE  are  totally  unacquainted  either  with  the 
^^_J^}\i^^    V V     period  in  which  the  Britifh  ifles  were  peo- 
Sketch  of  pled,  or  with  the  origin  of  their  firft  inhabitants, 
the  ancient  ^\\  ^e  Can  Icam  from  the  mod  authentic  hiflori- 
th^eEngliih  ^^^  records,  is,  that  they  were  fuccelTivcly  vifited 
commerce,  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and   the 
Gauls.     The  traders  of  thefe  nations  ufed  to  go 
there  to  exchange  earthen  veffels,  fait,  all  kinds 
of  iron  and  copper  inftruments,  for  fldns,  flaves, 
hounds, and  bull-dogs,  and  efpecially  for  tin.    The 
commodities  exchanged  were  valued  in  proportion 
to   their  utility.     Such    mercantile  articles  were 
brought  to  thefe  people,  as  they  undoubtedly  fet 
a  higher  value  upon,  than  thofe  which  they  offer- 
ed in  exchange.     Neither  of  thefe  parties  are  to 
be  accufed  either  of  ignorance  or  difhonefty.    To 
whatever  country  of  the  univerfe  we  may  repair, 
men  will  ahvays  be  found  as  cunning  as  ourfelves ; 
and  they  will  ever  give  thofe   things  they  efteeni 
the  lead:,  in  return  for  thofe  which  are  in  greater 
repute  among  them. 

A  MERE  loofe  fpeculation  would  lead  us  to 
imagine,  that  iflanders  have  been  the  firfl  civi- 
lized people  among  mankind.  Nothing  puts  a 
Hop  to  the  excurfions  of  people  living  on  a  con- 
tinent :  they  may  rove  about  in  quell  of  fubfift- 
ence,  and  yet  withdraw  themfelves  from  the  fcene 
of  war*  In  illands,  it  fliould  fcem,  that  the  efta- 
I  blifhment 
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blifliment  of  laws  and  mutual  compadls,  mufl  of  b  o  o  k 
courfe  become  fooner  necelfary,  from  the  una-^  ^^^• 
voidable  confli^^s  of  war,  and  the  inconveniences 
of  a  too  limited  fociety.  Wc  obferve,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  manners  and  the  government 
of  iflanders,  are  formed  later  and  more  imper- 
fedly.  It  is  among  thefe  people  that  we  trace 
the  origin  of  that  multitude  of  fingular  infiitu- 
tions  that  retard  the  progrefs  of  population.  An- 
thropophagy, the  caftration  of  males,  the  infi- 
bulation  of  females,  late  marriages,  the  confe- 
cration  of  virginity,  the  approbation  of  celibacy, 
the  punifhments  excrcifed  againfl:  girls  who  be- 
came mothers  at  too  early  an  age ;  perhaps  alio 
fadings,  felf-denials,  and  all  thofe  extravagancies 
that  would  arife  in  convents,  if  there  were  a  mo- 
naftery  of  men  and  women  intermixed,  in  which 
the  number  of  the  former  was  by  far  the  greated, 
and  without  any  poflibility  of  emigration. 

When  thefe  Iflanders  have  found  out  the 
means  of  efcaping  from  the  narrow  circuit  in 
which  natural  caufes  had  confined  them  during  a 
fcries  of  ages,  they  carry  their  cudoms  along 
with  them  to  the  continents,  where  they  have 
been  perpetuated  from  one  century  to  another, 
and  where  philofophers  of  our  days  are  dill  em- 
barrafled  to  invedigate  the  reafon  of  them.  The 
fuperabundance  of  population  in  iilands,  was  the 
caufe  of  the  tardy  progrefs  of  civilization  among 
their  inhabitants;  fuice  it  became  necedary  to 
put  a  continual  dop  to  that  fuperabundance  by 
violent  meafures.  An  extreme  date  of  barbarifm 
prevails  upon  that  fpot,  where  the  members  of 
the  fame  family  are  compelled  to  extirpate  each 
other.  It  is  the  intercourfe  of  people  among 
themfelves,  which  diminidies  their  ferocity,  as  it 
is  their  feparation  from  each  other  which  con- 

A  a  2  tributes 
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BOOKtributcs  to   prolong   it.       The  Illanders    of  our 
**'•      days  have  not  entirely  loft  their  primitive   cha- 
rader ;  and  perhaps  an   attentive  oblerver   might 
find  fomc  traces  of  it  even  in  Great-Britain. 

The  dominion  of  the  Romans  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  durable,  nor  fufficiently  uninterrupted  to 
improve,  in  any  eonfiderable  degree,,  the  induftry 
of  the  Britons.  Even  the  fmall  progrefs  that 
hufbandry  and  the  arts  had  made  during  this  pe- 
riod, was  loft  as  foon  as  that  haughty  power  had 
determined  to  abandon  this  conqueft.  The  fpirit 
of  flavery  which  the  fouthern  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain had  contraded,  deprived  them  of  the  cou- 
rage neceflary,  to  refift,  at  firft,  the  overflowings  of 
their  neighbours  the  Pidls,  who  had  faved  them- 
felves  from  the  yoke  by  flying  towards  the  north 
of  the  ifland,  and  prevented  them  afterwards  from 
being  able  to  oppofe  the  more  deftrudlivc,  more 
obftinate,  and  more  numerous  expeditions  of 
plunderers,  that  poured  in  fwarms  from  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe, 

All  nations  were  affecled  with  this  dreadful 
fcourge,  the  moft  deftrudive,  perhaps,  that  ever 
■was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  but  the 
calamities  which  Great  Britain  particularly  ex- 
perienced are  inexprelfible.  Every  year,  feveral 
times  even  in  a  year,  her  countries  were  ravaged, 
her  houfes  burnt^  her  women  raviflied,  her  temples 
ftripped,  her  inhabitants  mafl'acred,  put  to  torture, 
or  enflaved.  All  thefe  misfortunes  fuceeeded  each 
other  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  When  the 
country  was  fo  far  deftroyed  that  nothing  remain- 
ed to  glut  the  avidity  of  thefe  barbarians,  they 
feized  on  the  land  itfelf.  One  nation  fuceeeded 
another.  One  band  fupervening,  expelled  or  ex- 
terminated the  one  that  was  already  eftabliflied ; 
and  this  fuccefiicn  of  revolution*  conftantly  kept 
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up   indolence,    miftruft   and    mifery.       In    thcfcBOOK 
difpiriting  times,  the  Britons  had  fcarce  any  com-      ^^^■ 
mercial    conne«;:tion    with    the    continent.      Ex-  "^     ^ 
changes  were  even  fo  rare  among  them,    that  it 
was  neceflary  to  have  witncfles  for  the  Tale  of  the 
kail  trilie. 

.  It  might  have  been  expcded  that  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  would  have  put  a  flop  to  thcfc 
calamities,  when  William  the  Conqueror  fu^ducd 
Great  Britain  a  little  while  after  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century.  His  followers  came  from  coun- 
tries rather  more  civilized,  more  ad:ive,  and  more 
induftrious,  than  thofe  they  came  to  fettle  in. 
Such  a  communication  ought  naturally  to  have 
redified  and  enlarged  the  ideas  of  the  conquered 
people.  Unfortunately,  the  introdudion  of  the 
feudal  government  occafioned  fo  fpcedy  and  io 
complete  a  revolution  in  matters  of  property,  that 
every  thing  was  thrown  into  confufion. 

The  minds  of  men  were  fcarcely  fettled,  and 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  had  but  juft 
begun  to  confider  themfelves  as  one  and  the  fame 
people,  when  the  abilities  and  ilrength  of  the 
nation  were  engaged  in  fupporting  the  pretcnfions 
of  their  fovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France.  la 
thefe  obftinate  wars,  theEngliih  difplayed  mili- 
tary talents  and  courage;  but,  after  feveral  great 
eiiorts,  and  confiderable  fuccefs,  they  were  forced 
back  into  their  ifland,  where  domeflic  troubles 
expofed  them  to  fre(h  calamities. 

During  thefe  diilercnt  periods,  the  whole 
commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  the 
bankers  of  Lombardy,  who  were  alternately  fa- 
voured and  robbed,  confidcrcd  as  ufeful  perfons, 
and  condemned  to  death,  expelled  and  recalled. 
Thefe  tumults  were  increafcd  by  the  audacity  of 
ths  pirates,  who  being  fometimes  protected  by 

the 
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B  O  O  K  the  government  with  which  they  fhared  their 
yj;^^'  ,  fpoils,  attacked  d\\  fhips  indifcriminately,  and 
'  '  frequently  fank  their  crews-  The  intereft  of 
money  was  at  fifty  per  cent.  Leather,  furs,  butter, 
lead,  and  tin,  were  the  only  things  exported  from 
England  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  facks  of  wool,  which  returned  annually  a 
more  confiderable  fum.  As  the  Englifh  were 
then  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  dying 
this  wool,  and  manufacturing  it  with  elegance,  the 
greatefl:  part  of  this  money  returned.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  foreign  manufacturers  were 
invited,  and  the  people  were  prohibited  from 
wearing  any  clothes  that  were  not  of  home  ma- 
nufacture. At  the  fame  time,  the  exportation  of 
manufadured  wool  and  wrought  iron  was  forbid- 
den; two  laws  altogether  worthy  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  inftituted. 

Henry  VII.  permitted  the  barons  to  difpofe  of 
their  lands,  and  the  common  people  to  buy  them. 
This  regulation  diminifhed  the  inequality  which 
fubfifled  before  between  the  fortunes  of  the  lords 
and  their  vaffals  ;  it  made  the  latter  more  inde- 
pendent, and  infpired  the  people  with  the  denre 
of  enriching  themfelves,  and  with  the  hope  of  en- 
joying their  riches.  There  were  many  obftacles 
to  this  wifh,  and  this  hope  ;  fome  of  which  were 
removed.  The  company  of  merchants  eftablifh- 
ed  at  London  was  prevented  from  exatling  in 
future  the  fum  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
feventy-five  livres  *  from  each  of  the  other  mer- 
chants in  the  kingdom,  defirous  of  trading  at 
the  great  fairs  of  the  Low  Countries.  In  order 
to  fix  a  greater  number  of  people  to  the  labours 
of  hufbandry,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  perfon 
fhould  put  his  fon  or  daughter  out  to  any  kind  of 
apprenticefhip,  without  being  polfeiled  of  a  re- 
venue 

*  65I.   10s.  6d. 
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venue  of  twenty-two  livrcs  ten  fols  *   in  landed  book 
property:  this   abfurd  law  was  afterwards  mlti-^  J^^ 
gated. 

Unfortunately,  that  law  which  regulated 
the  price  of  all  forts  of  provilions,  of  woollens,  of 
workmen's  wages,  of  ftuffs,  and  of  clothing, 
was  maintained  in  full  force.  Other  impedi- 
ments even  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
on  account  of  fome  pernicious  combinations  that 
were  fct  on  foot.  It  was  a  circumftance  then  un- 
known, that  money,  which  is  the  rcprefcntativc 
of  every  thijig,  is  in  it's  turn,  reprefented  by 
all  vendible  articles;  that  it  is  a  commodity, 
which,  like  all  others,  mufl  be  left  to  itfelf ;  that 
the  value  of  it  mud  neceifarily  rife  or  diminifh 
every  inftant,  from  an  infinite  number  of  differ- 
ent incidents;  that  every  regulation  of  policy 
vjpon  this  matter  cannot  but  be  abfurd  and  detri* 
mental;  that  one  of  the  means  of  multiplying 
ufurers,  is  to  forbid  ufury,  becaufe  this  prohibition 
becomes  an  exclufive  privilege  for  any  one  who 
fets  the  fenfe  of  fhame  at  defiance;  that  every 
law  is  ridiculous,  whenever  there  are  pofitive 
means  of  eluding  it ;  that  the  general  competition 
which  would  arife  from  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
trading  with  money,  would  neceifarily  reduce  it 
to  a  lower  intereft;  that  ruinous  loans,  which  it 
is  the  intention  to  prevent,  would  be  lefs  frequent, 
fmce  the  borrower  would  have  nothing  to  pay 
but  the  value  of  the  money  borrowed;  whereas, 
ill  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  we  mull  add  to  this 
value  the  price  which  the  ufurer  fets  upon  his 
confcience,  upon  his  honour,  and  upon  the  riik 
he  runs  from  committing  an  illegal  ad;  a  price 
which  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  fcarcity  of  ufurers, 
and  to  the  rigour  with  v/hich  the  prohibitive  law 

is  obfcrved* 
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BOOK      Fkcjm  the  fame  want  of  difcernment,  the  ex- 
^^^-      portution  of  money  in  any  kind  of  coin  was  for- 
biaden;and5  in   order  ^o  prevent   foreign   mcr- 
chiints  from  carrying  it  clandeftinely   away,  they 
were  compelled  to  change  into  F^nglifl\  merchan- 
dife  the   entire    produce  of  the  goods  they  had 
brought    into    England.      The    exportation    ot 
horfes  was  likewife  prohibited ;   and  the   people 
were  not  fufficiently  enlightened  to  difcover,  that 
fuch   a  prohibition    would   neceiTarily   caufe  the 
propagation  and  improvement  of  the  fpecies  to  be 
iieglecled.  At  length,  corporations  were  eflablifh- 
cd  in  all  the  towns ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  ftate  au- 
thorifed  all   pcrfons    of  the  fame   profeffion,   tp 
make  fuch    regulations  as  they  Ihould  think  ne- 
celfary  for  their   exclufive   prcfcrvation  and   fuc- 
cefs.      The  nation  is   (lill    opprtiTed   with  a    re- 
gulation fo    contrary  to    general    indultry,    and 
which  reduces  every  thing  to  a  kind  of  monopoly. 
Upon  confidering   fuch   a  number  of  ilrange 
laws,  we  might  be  induced  to  think  that  Henry 
was  either  indifferent  about  the  profperity  of  his 
kingdom,  or  that  he  was  toiaily  det^cient  in  un- 
derltanding.     Neverthelefs,  it  is  certain  that  this 
prince,  notwithltanding  his  extreme  avarice,  often 
lent  confiderable  fums  of  money,  without  intereft, 
to  merchants  who  had  not  property  fufficient   to 
carry  on  the  fchemcs  they  had  planned  :  behdes, 
the  wifdom  of  his  government  is  fo  well  confirm-i 
ed,  that  he  is  accounted,  witli  reafon,  one  ot  the 
greateft  monarchs  that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne 
of  England.     But,  notw^thftanding  all  the  eflbrts 
of  genius,  it  requires  a  fuccefiion  of  feveral  ages 
before  any  fcience  can  be  reduced  to  hmple  prin- 
ciples.    It  is  the  fame  thing  with  theories  as  with 
machines,  which  are  always  very  complicated  at 
firft,  and  which  are  only  freed  iin   the   courfe  of  * 

time  J 
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time,  by  obfervation  and  experience,  from  thofeB  o  o  K 
ufclefs  wheels  which  ferve  merely  to  increale  their      ^^^ 
fridion. 

lYiE  knowledge  of  the  fucceeding  reigns  was 
not  much  more  extenfive  upon  thofe  matters  we 
are  treating  of.  Some  Flemings,  fettled  in  Eng- 
l;and,  were  the  only  good  workm.en  in  that  coun- 
try ;  they  were  almoll:  always  infulted  and  op- 
preffed  by  the  Englifn  workmen,  who  were  jealous 
of  them  without  emulation.  The  latter  com- 
plained that  all  the  cuilomers  went  to  the  Fle- 
mings, and  that  thcfe  occafioned  a  rife  in  the 
price  of  corn.  The  government  adopted  thefe 
popular  prejudices,  and  forbad  all  flrangers  to 
employ  more  than  two  workmen  in  their  fhops. 
The  merchants  were  not  better  treated  than  the 
workmen,  and  thofe  even  who  were  naturalized, 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  fame  duties  as  aliens. 
Ignorance  was  fo  general,  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  beft  lands  was  neglected,  in  order  to  convert 
them  into  paftures,  even  at  the  time  that  the 
number  of  Ihe^p,  which  might  be  in  one  flock, 
was  rellrained  by  the  laws  to  two  thoufand.  All 
mercantile  correfpondences  were  centred  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  pro- 
vinces bought  the  Englifh  commodities,  and 
circulated  them  through  the  different  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  probable  that  the  nation  would 
not  have,  for  a  long  time,  emerged  from  this  fitu-? 
ation,  had  it  not  been  for  a  concurrence  of  fa- 
vourable circumftances. 

The  Duke  of  Alva*s  cruelties  drove  feveral  able 
manufacturers  into  England,  who  carried  the  art 
of  the  fine  Flemifa  manufaftures  to  London, 
The  perfecutions  which  the  Proteftants  futfered 
in  France,  fupplied  England  vvith  workmen  of  all 
Jiinds,     Elizabeth,  inipsiticnt  of  contradiction,  but 

knowiiie 
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BOO  K  knowing  and  defirous  of  doing  what  was  right, 
^^'-  at  once  defpotic  and  popular,  with  the  advantages 
^^^'''^^"^of  a  good  underftanding,  and  of  being  properly 
obeyed,  availed  herfelf  of  the  fermentation  of 
men's  minds,  as  prevalent  throughout  all  her  do- 
minions as  through  the  reft  of  Europe;  and  while 
this  fermentation  produced,  among  other  nations, 
nothing  but  theological  difputes,  and  civil  or  fo- 
reign wars,  in  England  it  gave  rife  to  a  lively 
fpirit  of  emulation  for  commerce,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  navigation. 

The  English  learned  to  build  their  fhips  at 
home,  which  they  bought  before  of  the  merchants 
of  Lubec  and  Hamburgh.  They  w^re  foon  the 
only  perfons  who  traded  to  Mufcovy  by  the  way 
of  Archangel,  newly  difcovered ;  and  they  pre- 
fently  became  competitors  with  the  Hanfe  towns 
in  Germany,  and  in  the  north.  They  began  to 
trade  with  Turkey.  Several  of  their  navigators 
attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  difcover  a  paflage 
to  India  by  the  northern  feas.  At  length  Drake, 
Stephens,  Cavendifh,  and  fome  others,  reached 
that  place,  fome  by  the  South  Sea,  and  others  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Firft  voy-  The  fucccfs  of  thcfe  voyagcs  was  fufficient  to 
EnsU{hw  <^etermine  the  moft  able  merchants  of  London  to 
India.  eftablifh  a  company  in  the  year  1600;  which  ob- 
tained an  cxclufive  privilege  of  trading  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  a6t  which  granted  this  privi- 
lege fixed  it  for  fifteen  years  :  it  declared,  that 
if  it  fhould  prove  injurious  to  the  ftate,  it  fliould 
be  annulled,  and  the  company  fuppreiTcd,  by  giv- 
ing two  years  previous  notice  to  it's  members. 

This  claufe  of  referve  arofe  from  the  difplea- 
fure  the  commons  had  lately  fliewn  on  account  of 
a  grant,  the  novelty  of  which  might  poflibly  oliend 
them.     The  queen  had  returned  to  the  houfe,  and 

had 
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had  fpoken  on  this  occafion  in  a  manner  worthy  book. 

to  ferve  as  a  leflbn  to  all  fovereigns.  ^^^ 

"  Gentlemen,"  faid  flie  to   the  members  of 

the  houfe  coinmilTioned  to  return  her  thanks,  "  I 
am  extremely  fenfible  of  your  attachment,  and 
of  the  care  you  have  taken  to  give  me  an  au- 
thentic teftimony  of  it.  This  aft'edion  for  my 
perfon  had  determined  you  to  apprize  me  of  a 
fault  I  had  inadvertently  fallen  into  from  igno- 
rance, but  in  which  my  will  had  no  Ihare.  If 
your  vigilance  had  not  difcovered  to  me  the 
mifchiefs  which  my  mi  flake  might  have  pro- 
duced, what  pain  fhould  I  not  have  felt — I, 
who  have  nothing  dearer  to  me  than  the  affec- 
tion and  prefervation  of  my  people  ?  May  my 
hand  fuddenly  wither,  may  my  heart  be  (Iruck. 
at  once  with  a  deadly  blow,  before  I  (hall  ever 
grant  particular  privileges  that  my  fubjects  may 
have  reafon  to  complain  of !  The  fplendour  of 
the  throne  has  not  fo  far  dazzled  my  eyes, 
that  I  ihould  prefer  the  abufe  of  an  unbounded 
authority  to  the  ufe  of  a  power  exercifed  by 
juftice.  The  brilliancy  of  royalty  blinds  only 
thofe  princes  who  are  ignorant  of  the  duties 
that  the  crown  impofes.  I  dare  believe  that  I 
(hall  not  be  ranked  among  fuch  monarchs.  I 
know  that  I  hold  not  the  fcepter  for  my  own 
proper  advantage,  and  that  I  am  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  fociety,  which  has  put  it's  confi- 
dence in  me.  It  is  my  happinefs  to  fee  that 
the  (late  has  hitherto  profpered  under  my  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  my  fubjeds  are  worthy 
that  I  (hould  yield  up  my  crown  and  my  life  for 
their  fakes.  Impute  not  to  me  the  improper 
meafures  I  may  be  engaged  in,  nor  the  irregu- 
larities which  may  be  committed  under  the 
fandion  of  my  name.     You  know  that  the  mi- 

*'  nifters 
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BOOK"  nifters  of  princes  arc  too  often  guided  by  pri- 
lil^  cc  y.^^^  jntercits,  that  truth  feldom  reaches  the 
^'  ears  of  kings,  and  that,  obhged  as  they  are, 
*'  from  the  multiplicity  of  affairs  they  are  laden 
*'  with,  to  (ix  their  attention  on  thofe  which  are 
*'  of  the  greatelt  importance,  it  is  impollible  they 
*'  lliould  fee  every  thing  with  their  own  eyes.'* 

From  the  perufal  of  this  wife  fpeech,  wefhould 
be  inclined  to  believe,  that  an  abfolute  monarch, 
who  is  jufl,  fteady,  and  enlightened,  would  be 
the  befi:  of  princes :  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
fhould  confider,  that  if  this  reign  were  to  be  lalt- 
ing,  the  people  would  negledt  the  ail'ertion  of 
thofe  rights,  of  which  they  v^'ould  have  no  occa^ 
fion  to  avail  themfelves  ;  and  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  continuation  of 
this  lethargy,  under  a  reign  fimilar  to  the  firft, 
iinlefs  it  be  the  prolongation  of  it  under  a  third. 
Nations  fometimcs  make  attempts  to  deliver 
themfelves  from  an  opprefTion  impofed  by  vio- 
lence ;  but  ncver'flrive  to  fet  themfelves  free  from 
a  flate  of  ilavery,  into  which  they  have  been  led 
by  mild  and  gentle  proceedings.  Sooner  or  later 
a  tyrant,  either  weak  minded,  or  cruel,  or  de-* 
void  of  underflanding,  will  fucceed  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  an  abfclute  power,  which  has  never 
been  oppofed.  The  people  who  are  the  viftims 
of  this  defpotifm,  think  they  are  deftined  to  be 
fo.  They  have  lod  the  fenfe  of  liberty,  which 
can  only  be  maintained  by  perpetual  exertion. 
Perhaps,  had  the  EngliOi  been  governed  by  three 
lucceifive  fovereigns  fmiilar  to  Elizabeth,  they 
would  have  been  the  mofl  abjed  of  all  Haves. 

The  funds  of  this  company  were,  at  firfl,  far 
from  being  confiderable.  Part  of  them  was  ex- 
pended in  fitting  out  a  ficet  of  four  fhips,  which 
failed  in  the   beginning  of  the  year  i6oi  j  and 
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the  reft  was  fent  abroad  in  money  and  merchan-  BOOK 
dife.  ^*^- 

Lancaster^  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
arrived  the  year  following  at  the  port  of  Achem, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  very  celebrated  mart. 
Intelligence  had  been  received  there  of  the  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  Englifh  over  the  Spaniards 
at  fea;  and  this  intelligence  procured  him  a  mod 
diftinguiflied  reception.  The  king  behaved  to 
him  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  his 
equal ;  he  ordered  that  his  own  waves  richly  ha- 
bited, Ihould  play  feveral  airs  in  his  prefence,  on 
SI  variety  of  inflruments.  This  favour  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  compliances  that  could  be  wifhed 
for  to  facilitate  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  a  fafe  and 
advantageous  commerce.  The  Englifh  admiral 
was  received  at  Bantam  in  the  fame  manner  as  at 
the  place  where  he  firft  landed  ;  and  a  ihip,  which 
he  had  difpatched  to  the  Molucca  iflands,  brought 
him  a  confiderable  cargo  of  cloves  and  nutmegs. 
With  thefe  valuable  fpices,  and  the  pepper  he 
took  in  at  Java  and  Sumatra,  he  returned  fafe  to 
Europe. 

This  early  fuccefs  determined  the  fociety,  who 
had  intruded  their  interefts  in  the  hands  of  this 
able  man,  to  form  fettlcments  in  India ;  but  not 
without  the  confent  of  the  natives.  They  did  not 
wiih  to  begin  with  conquefts.  Their  expeditions 
were  nothing  more  than  the  enterprifes  of  humane 
and  fair  traders.  They  conciliated  to  themfelves 
the  afFedion  of  the  people ;  but  this  procured 
them  no  advantage,  except  a  few  fa£lories ;  and 
they  were  in  no  condition  to  fuftain  the  rivalfhip 
of  other  nations  that  had  made  themfelves  formi- 
dable. 

The  Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch  were  in  pof- 
feffion   of  large  provinces,  well  fortified  places, 

and 
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BOOK  and  good  harbours.  By  thcfc  advantages  their 
*"•  trade  was  f'ecured  againft  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, and  againft  new  competitors  ;  their  return 
to  Europe  was  facihtated  ;  and  they  had  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  a  good  fale  for  the  commo- 
dities they  carried  to  Afia,  and  of  purchafing  thofe 
they  wanted  at  a  moderate  price.  The  EngHfh, 
on  the  contrary,  expofed  to  the  caprice  of  feafons 
and  of  the  people,  having  no  ftrength,  or  place 
of  fecurity,  and  deriving  their  fupplies  from 
England  only,  could  not,  according  to  the  ideas  , 
then  prevailing,  carry  on  an  advantageous  trade. 
They  thought  that  it  was  difficult  to  acquire  great 
riches  without  great  injuftice,  and  that,  in  order 
to  furpafs  or  even  equal  the  nations  they  had  cen- 
fured,  they  muft  purfue  the  fame  condu6l.  This 
Was  an  error  which  led  them  into  falfe  meafures. 
With  maxims  more  falutary,  they  would  have 
been  fenfible,  that  if  goodnefs,  mildnefs,  bene- 
volence, and  humanity,  do  not  lead  to  profperity 
fo  rapidly  as  violence  ;  yet  the  power  that  is  fixed 
upon  fo  refpedable  a  bafis,  will  be  more  firm  and 
durable.  By  tyranny,  a  precarious  authority  and 
a  difturbed  polTeffion,  can  only  be  obtained ; 
while  that  which  flows  from  juftice,  attradls,  in 
the  end,  every  thing  to  it's  own  center.  The  do- 
minion of  force  is  conlidered  as  a  fcourge,  that 
of  virtue  as  a  blelTing  ;  and  I  never  can  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether 
we  make  our  appearance  before  foreign  nations, 
in  the  character  of  infernal  fpirits,  or  in  that  of 
celeflial  beings. 

The  plan  of  forming  lafting  fettlements,  and 
of  attempting  conquefts,  feemed  too  great  to  be 
accomplifhed  by  the  forces  of  an  infant  fociety : 
but  they  flattered  themfelves  that  they  Ihould 
meet  with  protedion,  becaufe  they  thought  them- 
felves 
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fclves  ufcful.  They  were  difappointed  in  their  BOOK 
expedations.  They  could  obtain  nothing  from  ^^^• 
James  I.  a  weak  prince,  infedcd  with  the  falfe  "^ 
philofophy  of  his  age,  a  man  of  wit,  of  a  fabtilc 
and  pedantic  genius,  and  better  qualified  to  be 
at  the  head  of  an  univerfity  than  to  prefide  over 
an  empire.  By  their  adlivity,  perfeverance,  and 
judicious  choice  of  officers  and  fadors,  the  com- 
pany provided  thofe  fuccours  which  were  refufed 
them  by  their  fovereign.  They  ereded  forts,  and 
founded  colonies  in  the  iflands  of  Java,  Poleron, 
Amboyna,  and  Banda.  In  this  manner  they 
fhared  the  fpice  trade  with  the  Dutch,  which  will 
always  be  the  mod  certain  branch  of  eaftern  com- 
merce, becaufe  the  objects  of  it  are  become  ne- 
ceflary  articles  of  life.  It  was  of  more  import- 
ance at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  becaufe  the 
luxury  which  ariies  from  caprice  had  not  then 
made  fo  much  progrefs  in  Europe  as  it  has  done 
fmce,  and  becaufe  there  was  not  that  prodigious 
demand  for  India  linens,  fluffs,  teas,  and  Chinefe 
varnifti,  that  there  is  at  prefent. 

The  Dutch  had  not  driven  the  Portugucfe  from  pifputes 
the  fpicc-iflands  with  a  view  of  fufFering  a  nation  the  Eng- 
10  fettle  there,  whofe  maritime  force,  character,  n^i  and 
and  form  of  government,  rendered  their  rivalfhip  ^^^^^• 
flill   more  formidable.     They  had  many  advan- 
tages on  their  fide,  fuch  as  powerful  colonies,  a 
well-exercifed  navy,  firm  alliances,  a  great  fund 
of  wealth,  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
principles   and  details  of  commerce;   while  the 
Englifii,  who  were  deficient  in  all  thefe  particu- 
lars, were  attacked  in  ail  polTible  ways. 

The  firfl  flep  their  rival  took  was  to  drive 
them  from  the  fertile  places,  where  they  had 
formed  fettlements.  In  the  iflands  where  their 
power  was  lefs  cltablilhed,  they  endeavoured,  by 

accufa- 
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BOO  Kaccufations,  equally  void  of  truth  and  decency, 
^^^'  to  make  tliem  odious  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 
Thefc  fliameful  expedients  not  meeting  with  all 
the  fuccefs  the  Dutch  expected,  thofe  avaricious 
traders  refolved  to  proceed  to  a6ts  of  violence.  An 
extraordinary  occaiion  brought  on  the  commence- 
ment of  hoflilities  fooner  than  it  was  imagined. 

It  is  a  cuflom  at  Java  for  the  new-married 
women  to  difpute  with  their  hufbands  the  firft 
favours  of  love.  This  kind  of  conteft,  which  the 
men  take  a  pride  in  terminating  immediately,  and 
the  women  in  protracting  as  long  as  poflible, 
fometimes  lads  feveral  weeks.  From  whence  can 
this  capricious  refinement  of  coquetry  proceed, 
fince  it  exifts  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  nor  in 
that  of  the  brute  ?  Does  the  Javanefe  woman  in- 
tend, by  this  conduct,  to  infpire  her  hufband  with 
confidence  in  her  morals  both  before  and  after 
marriage  ?  Does  fhe  mean  to  irritate  his  paffions, 
which  are  always  more  violent  in  a  ravilher  than 
in  a  favoured  lover?  Or  does  fhe  think  of  en- 
hancing  the  value  ihe  fets  upon  her  charms,  upon 
her  favours,  and  upon  the  facrifice  of  her  liberty? 
The  king  of  Bantam  having  juft  overcome  the 
refiftance  of  a  new  bride,  made  public  enter- 
tainments in  celebration  of  his  triumph.  The 
Grangers  in  the  harbour  were  invited  to  thefe 
feflivals.  The  Englifh,  unfortunately  for  them, 
were  treated  with  too  much  diftindion.  The 
Dutch  looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  this  pre- 
ference, and  did  not  defer  revenge  a  moment. 
They  attacked  them  on  all  fides. 

The  Indian  ocean  became,  at  this  period,  the 
fcene  of  the  moil  bloody  engagements  between 
the  maritime  forces  of  the  two  nations.  They 
fought  out,  attacked,  and  combated  each  other 
with  the  fpirit  of  men  who  chofe  to  conquer  or 

tQ. 
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to  die.     Equal  courage  appeared  on  both  fides,  BOOK 

but  there  was   a  difparity  in  their  forces.     The  ^^ [^^ 

Englifh  were  on  the  point  of  being  overcome, 
when  fomc  moderate  people  in  Europe,  which 
the  flames  of  war  had  not  reached,  endeavoured 
:o  find  out  the  means  of  accommodating  their 
differences.  By  an  infatuation,  which  it  is  not  eafy 
to  explain,  the  very  ftrangefl  of  all  was  adopted. 

Lv  1619,  ^^^  ^^^o  companies  figncd  a  treaty,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  the  Molucca  iflands, 
Amboyna  and  Banda,  fhould  belong  in  comxmon 
:o  the  two  nations :  that  the  Englifli  (hould  have 
3ne  third,  and  the  Dutch  two  thirds  of  the  pro- 
duce at  a  fixed  price:  that  each,  in  proportion 
:o  the  benefit  they  received,  fhould  contribute  to 
:he  defence  of  thefe  iflands  :  that  a  council,  com- 
Dofed  of  fkilful  men  of  both  parties,  fhould  re- 
gulate all  the  affairs  of  commerce  at  Batavia: 
:hat  this  agreement,  guaranteed  by  the  refpeclive 
bvereigns,  fhould  lafl  twenty  years:  and  that,  if 
my  differences  fhould  arife  during  this  interval 
:hat  could  not  be  fettled  by  the  two  companies, 
;hey  fhould  be  determined  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-general  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. Among  all  the  political  conventions  pre- 
rerved  in  hiftory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
iiore  extraordinary  one  than  this.  It  met  with 
:he  fate  it  deferved. 

The  Dutch  in  India  were  no  fooner  informed 
Df  it,  than  they  devifed  means  to  render  it  inef- 
'eclual.  The  fituation  of  affairs  favoured  their 
[lefigns.  The  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguefe  had 
:aken  advantage  of  the  difputes  bet\\een  their 
rnemies,  to  regain  the  fettlements  in  the  Moluc- 
:as.  They  might  fortify  themfelves  there;  and 
It  was  dangerous  to  give  them  time.  The  Englifh 
:ommiffaries  concorre^with  them  in  opinion,  that 

Vol.  I.  Bb  it 
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BOO  Kit  would  be  bcH;  to  attack  them  without  delay  *,  but 
^  j^ j^  ,  added,  that  they  were  not  in  the  lead  prepared  to 
a£t  in  concert  with  them.  This  declaration, 
which  was  expected,  was  regiflered  ;  and  their 
aiTociates  embarked  alone  in  an  expedition,  all 
the  advantages  of  which  they  referved  to  them* 
fclves.  The  agents  of  the  Dutch  company  had 
only  one  (iep  further  to  go,  to  get  all  the  fpiccs 
into  the  hands  of  their  mafters,  which  was,  to 
drive  their  rivals  from  the  ifland  of  Amboyna^^ 
The  method  by  which  they  fucceeded  in  this  pro- 
jctt  was  very  extraordinary. 

A  Japanese,  in  the  Dutch  fervice  at  Amboy- 
na,  made  himfelf  fufpeded  by  his  impru-dcnt  cu- 
riofity.  He  was  feized,  and  confefTed  that  he 
had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  foldiers 
of  his  nation  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to  the  Englifli. 
His  comrades  confirmed  his  account,  making  the 
fame  confcfTion.  Upon  thcfe  unanimous  depofi- 
tions,  the  authors  of  the  confpiracy,  who  did  not 
difavow,  but  even  acknowledged  it,  were  loaded 
with  irons:  and  the  ignominious  death  which  all 
the  criminals  were  condemned  to  fufFer,  put  an 
end  to  the  plot.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
the  Dutch. 

The  Englifli  have  always  confidered  this  ac- 
cufation  as  the  fuggeftion  of  an  unbounded  ava- 
rice. They  have  maintained,  that  it  was  abfurd 
to  fuppofe,  that  ten  fadors  and  eleven  foreign 
foldiers  could  have  formed  the  proJ€<El  of  feizing 
upon  a  place  which  was  garrifoned  by  two  hun-i 
dred  men:  that  even,  if  thefe  unhappy  perfons 
had  thought  it  polfible  to  execute  fo  extravagant  a 
plan,  thev  would  have  been  dlfcou raged  by  the 
impolLbility  of  obtaining  fuccours  to  defend 
them  againif  an  enemy  who  would  have  befiegcd 
tiiem  on  all  fides.  To  make  a  confpiracy  of  this 
7.  kin4 
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kind  probable,  it  requires  flronger  proof  than  aB  O  o  K 
confcilion  extorted  from  the  accufed  by  extremity  ^^^■ 
of  torture.  Tlie  torments  of  the  rack  never  af- 
forded any  other  proof,  than  that  of  the  courage 
or  vveaknefs  of  thofe  whom  barbarous  cuflom  had 
condemned  to  it.  Thefe  confiderations,  ftrength- 
cned  by  feveral  others  almoft  equally  con- 
vincing, have  made  the  (lory  of  the  confpiracy 
of  Amboyna  fo  fufpcdted,  that  it  has  generally 
been  confidered  as  a  mere  excufc  for  the  molt 
atrocious  avarice. 

The  miniftry  of  James  I.  and  the  whole  na- 
tion, were  at  that  time  fo  engaged  in  ecclefiaf- 
tical  fubtleties,  and  the  difculhon  of  the  rights 
of  king  and  people,  that  they  were  not  fenfiblc 
of  the  infuhs  offered  to  the  Englifh  name  in  the 
Eaft.  This  indifference  produced  a  caution  which 
foon  degenerated  into  weaknefs.  Thefe  iflslnders, 
however,  maintained  the  bravery  of  their  charac- 
ter better  at  Coromandel  and  Malabar. 

Thry   had   cftablifhed    factories  at  Mazulipa-^iipute^  ^ 
tam,  Calicut,  and  feveral  other  ports,  and  even  at  °jf|/^^jj|]^'' 
Delhi.     Surat,  the  richell  mart  in  thefe  countries,  the  Portu- 
tempted    their    ambition    in  161 1.     The  inhabi-^'^^^*- 
tants  were  difpofed  to  receive  them  ;  but  thcPor- 
tuguefe  declared,  that  if  this  nation  were   differ- 
ed to  make  a  fettlement,  they  would  burn  all  the 
towns  upon  the   coaft,  and   feize  all   the  Indian 
veffels.     The  government  was  awed  by  thefe  me- 
naces.    Middleton,    difappointed    in   his    hopes^ 
was    obliged  to  abandon   the  place,  and   return 
through  a  numerous  fleet,  to  which  he  did  more 
damage  than  he  received  from  it. 

Captain  Thomas  Bed  arrived  in  thefe  lati- 
tudes the  year  foliov^Jng,  with  a  very  Gonhderable 
force*  He  was  received  at  Surat  withv^ut  any  op- 
pofition.     The    agents    he   carried  out  with   him 
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BOOK  had  fcarcc  entered  upon  their  employments  when 
^__^_;^^  a  formidable  armament  from  Goa  made  it's  ap- 
pearance. The  Englifli  admiral,  reduced  to  this 
alternative,  cither  of  betraying  the  interefls  he 
was  intrufted  with,  or  of  expohng  himfelf  to  the 
greatefl:  danger  in  defending  them,  did  not  hefi- 
tate  what  part  he  fliould  take.  He  twice  attacked 
the  Portuguefe,  and,  notwithllanding  the  great 
inferiority  of  his  fquadron,  gained  the  victory 
each  time.  However,  the  advantage  the  van- 
quifhed  derived  from  their  pofition,  their  ports, 
and  their  fortrefles,  always  made  the  Englifli  na- 
vigation in  Guzarat  very  difficult.  They  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a  conftant  ftruggle  againft  an 
obllinate  enemy  that  was  not  difcouraged  by  de- 
feats. No  tranquillity  was  to  be  obtained,  but 
at  the  price  of  new  contefts  and  new  triumphs. 
The  E«g-      'Yhe  news  of  thefe  orjorious*fucceires,  againft  a 

Iilli  form  .  t  •    1      1       1    1  •  1  1  1  1       •       •       • 

conneai-    ^ation  whicli   had  hitherto  been  thought  invmci- 
•ns  with    ble,  reached  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Perfia. 
eria.  This  vaft  country,  fo  celebrated  in  antiquity, 

appears  to  have  been  free  at  the  firfl  inftitution 
of  it's  government.  The  monarchy  rofe  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  depraved  republic.  The  Perfians 
were  long  happy  under  this  form  of  government  : 
their  manners  were  as  fimple  as  their  laws.  At 
length,  the  fovereigns  were  infpired  with  the  fpi- 
rit  of  conqueft.  At  that  time,  the  treafares  of. 
Aflyria,  the  fpoils  of  many  trading  nations,  and 
the  trit>utc  arifing  from  a  vaft  number  of  pro- 
vinces, brought  immenfe  riches  into  the  empire,, 
which  foon  occafioned  a  total  alteration.  The] 
diforders  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  the  care  oi 
the  public  amufements  fecmed  to  engage  the  chief] 
attention  of  government. 

A  PEOPLE,  totally  devoted  to  pleafure,  could  not] 
fail,  in   a  Ihort  time,  of  being  reduced  to  flavery. 

They] 
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They  were  fncceflively  brought  into  tliat  flate  by  B  O  O  K 
the  Macedonians,  the  Parthians,  the  Arabians,,  ^^^• 
and  the  Tartars,  and  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  Sophis,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  defcendents  of  Aly,  author  of  the  fa- 
mous reformation,  by  which  Mohamniedifm  was 
divided  into  two  branches. 

No  prince  of  this  new  race  made  himfelf  fo 
famous  as  Schah-Abbas,  furnamed  the  Great. 
He  conquered  Candahar,  feveral  places  of  im- 
portance upon  the  Black  Sea,  part  of  Arabia, 
and  drove  the  Turks  out  of  Georgia,  Armenia, 
Mefopotamia,  and  all  the  countries  they  had  con- 
quered beyond  the  Euphrates. 

These  victories  produced  remarkable  changes 
in  the  interior  adminiftration  of  the  empire.  The 
great  men  took  advantage  of  the  civil  broils  to 
make  themfelves  independent  ;  they  were  de- 
graded, and  all  ports  of  confequence  were  given  to 
rtrangers,  who  had  neither  the  power  nor  incli- 
nation to  raife  factions.  The  army  having  taken 
upon  themfelves  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  at  their 
pleafure;  they  were  reflrained  by  foreign  troops, 
whofe  religion  and  cufloms  were  different.  A- 
narchy  had  inclined  the  people  to  fedition  ;  and 
to  prevent  this,  the  towns  and  villages  were  filled 
with  inhabitants  chofen  out  of  nations,  whofe 
manners  and  character  bore  no  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Thefe  arrange- 
ments gave  rife  to  a  defpotlfm  the  mod  abfolute, 
perhaps,  that  any  country  has  ever  experienced. 

It  is  a  matter  of  aftonifhment,  that  the  great 
Abbas  fiiould  have  combined  fome  views  of  pub- 
lic utility  with  this  government,  which  was  na- 
turally oppreilive.  He  patronized  the  arts,  and 
eftabliihed  them  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Ail  perfons  who  brought  into  his  do- 
minions 
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BOOK  minions  talents  of  any  kind,  were  fure  of  being 
^^^-  well  received,  aflillcd,  and  rewarded.  He  would 
often  fay,  that  (trangers  were  the  bcfl  ornaments 
of  an  empire,  and  added  more  to  the  dignity  of 
the  piince  than  the  pomp  of  the  mod  refined 
luxury. 

While  Perfiawas  rifing  from  it's  ruins  by  the 
difl'erent  branches  of  induftry  that  were  every 
where  eAablifhed,  a  number  of  Armenians,  tranf- 
planted  to  Ifpahsn,  carried  the  fpirit  of  commerce 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  In  a  little  time, 
thefe  traders,  and  the  natives  of  the  country  who 
followed  their  example,  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  Eafl:,  into  Holland,  England,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Baltic,  and  wherever  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  fpirit  and  advantage.  The 
Sophi  himfelf  bore-apart  in  their  enterprifes,  and 
advanced  them  confiderable  fums,  which  they  em- 
ployed to  advantage  in  the  moil  celebrated  marts 
in  the  world.  They  were  obliged  to  return  the 
capital  on  the  terms  agreed  upon,  and  if  they  had 
increafed  it  by  their  induftry,  he  granted  them 
feme  rccompence. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  found  that  part  of  the 
India  trade  with  Aha  and  Europe  was  likely  to 
be  diverted  to  Perfia,  impofed  reftraints  upon  it. 
They  would  not  fufier  the  Perfians  to  purchafc 
merchandife  any  where  but  from  their  magazines: 
they  fixed  the  price  of  it ;  and  if  they  fometimes 
allowed  it  to  be  taken  at  the  places  where  it  was 
manufadured,  it  was  always  to  be  carried  in  their 
own  bottoms,  charging  all  expences  of  freight  and 
exorbitant  cuflioms.  This  ftretch  of  power  dif- 
pleaied  the  great  Abbas,  who  being  informed  of 
the  refentment  of  the  Englifli,  propofed  to  unite 
their  maritime  (trength  with  his  land  forces,  to 
l^efiege  Ormus.     This  place  was  attacked  by  the 
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combined  arms  of  the  two  nations,  and  taken  in  B  O  o  K 
the    year  1623,  after   a  concefl   that    laded    two  .j^/^ 
months.     The  conquerors  divided  the  fpoil,  which 
was   immenfe,   and  afterwards  totally  dcmoliflicd 
the  place. 

Three  or  four  leagues  from  hence  the  harbour 
of  Gombroon  prefented  itfelf,  fince  called  Bender 
Abaili.  Nature  feemed  not  to  have  defigned  that 
it  (hould  be  inhabited.  It  is  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  an  exceflive  height; 
the  air  you  breathe  feems  to  be  on  fire  ;  fatal  va- 
pours arc  continually  exhaling  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  the  fields  are  black  and  dry,  as  if 
they  had  been  fcorched  with  fire.  Notwithnland- 
ing  thefe  inconveniencies,  as  Bender-AbafTi  had 
the  advantage  of  being  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulph,  the  Perfian  monarch  chofe  to  make 
it  the  center  of  the  extcnfive  trade  he  intended  to 
carry  ou  with  India.  The  Engliih  joined  in  this 
project.  A  perpetual  exemption  from  all  imports, 
and  a  moiety  of  the  produdl  of  the  cuftoms,  were 
granted  them,  on  condition  that  they  fiiould  main- 
tain, at  lead,  two  men  of  war  in  the  Gulph.  This 
precaution  was  thought  neceflary  to  fruftrate  the 
attempts  of  the  Portugucfc,  whofe  refentmcntwas 
Itill  to  be  dreaded. 

From  this  time  Bender- AbaiTi,  which  was  be- 
fore a  poor  fifhing  town,  became  a  flourifhing  city. 
The  Englifli  carried  thither  fpicrs,  pepper,  and 
fugar,  from  the  markets  of  the  Ead  ;  and  iron, 
lead,  and  cloths,  from  the  ports  of  Europe.  I'he 
profits  arifing  from  thefe  commodities  were  in- 
creafcd  by  the  very  high  freight  paid  them  by  the 
Armenians,  who  were  dill  in  poiTeiUou  of  the 
riched  branch  of  the  Indian  commerce. 

These  merchants  had,  for  a  long  x\mc,  been 
concerned  in  the  linen  trade.     They  had   never 

been 
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BOO  Kbcen  fupplanted  either  by  the  Portiigucfc,  who 
^^^-  were  intent  only  on  plunder,  or  by  the  Dutch, 
*^^  ^whofe  attention  was  totally  confined  to  the  fpice 
trade.  They  might,  neverthelefs,  be  apprehen- 
fivc,  that  they  (liouid  not  be  able  to  withllandthc 
competition  of  a  people  who  were  equally  rich, 
induitrious,  adive,  and  frugal.  The  Armenians 
acled  then  as  they  have  ever  done  fmce  :  they  went 
to  India,  where  they  bought  cotton,  which  they 
fent  to  the  fpinners ;  the  cloths  were  manufactured 
under  their  own  infpedion,  and  carried  to  Gom- 
broon, from  whence  they  were  tranfported  to 
Upahan.  From  thence  tncy  were  conveyed  into 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  into  Europe, 
where  the  cuftom  has  prevailed  of  calling  them 
Perfian  manufaQures,  though  they  were  never 
made  but  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  Such  is 
the  infkience  of  names  upon  opinions,  that  the 
vulgar  error,  which  attributes  to  Perfia  the  manu- 
fadure  of  India,  will,  in  a  feries  of  ages,  perhaps, 
.pafs  with  the  learned  in  future  times  for  an  incon- 
teftible  truth.  The  infurmountable  difficulties 
which  errors  of  this  kind  have  occafioned  in  the 
hiftory  of  Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers,  fhould 
induce  us  to  fet  a  high  value  on  the  labours  of  the 
literati  of  this  age,  who  collect  the  works  of  nature 
and  of  art,  with  a  view  of  tranfmitting  them  to 
poderity. 

In  exchange  for  the  merchandife  they  carried 
to  Perfia,  they  gave  the  following  articles,  which 
were  either  the  produce  of  their  own  foil,  or  the 
fruitS  of  their  induflry. 

Silk,  which  was  the  principal  commodity;  and 
was  prepared  and  exported  in  great  quantities. 

Car  A  MAN  I  AN  wool,  which  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  Vicuna.     It  was  of  great  ufe  in  the  manu- 

fadure 
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fadure  of  hats,  and  of  fome  (luffs.     It  is  a  re-B  O  o  K 
markable  circumltance  in  the  goats  which  fupply  .^  ^]^l,_f 
it,  that  in  the  month  of  May  the  fleece  falls  off  of 
itfelf. 

Turquoises,  which  were  more  or  lefs  valua- 
ble, according  as  they  were  procured  from  one 
or  other  of  the  three  mines  that  produce  them* 
They  were  formerly  an  article  of  the  drefs  of  our 
ladies. 

Gold  brocades,  which  fold  at  a  higher  price 
than  any  of  thofe  which  are  the  produce  of  the 
mod  celebrated  manufadures.  Some  of  them 
were  made  to  be  worn  on  one,  and  others  on  both 
fides.  They  were  ufed  for  window-curtains, 
(kreens,  and  magnificent  fophas. 

Tapestry,  which  has  fmce  been  fo  well  imi- 
tated in  Europe,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
richeft  furniture  of  our  rooms. 

Morocco  leather,  which,  as  other  fkins,  is 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfedlion  that  cannot  be 
equalled  any  where  elfc. 

Shagreen,  goats  hair,  rofe-water,  medicinal 
roots,  gums  for  colours,  dates,  horfes,  arms,  and 
many  other  articles,  of  which  fome  were  fold  in  » 
India,  and  others  carried  to  Europe. 

Although  the  Dutch  had  contrived  to  get  all 
the  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies  into  their  hands,  they 
viewed  the  tranfa£tions  of  Perfia  with  a  jealous 
eye.  They  thought  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
their  rivals  in  the  road  of  Bender-Abafli,  might 
be  compenfated  by  the  advantage  they  had  in 
having  a  greater  quantity  of  fpices  ;  and  entered 
into  a  competition  with  them. 

The  Englifh,  harafled  in  every  mart  by  a  pow-  Decline  of 
crful  enemy  rcfolutely  bent  on  their  derfrudion,  j||^^^^?^'^ 
were  obliged  every  v^hcre  to  give  way.    Their  fate 
was  hadcned  by  thofe  civil  and  religious  difTen- 

fions. 
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BOOK  fions,  which  drowned  their  country  in  blood,  and 
''^-  extinguiflied  all  fentiment  and  knowledge.  India 
was  totally  forgotten,  while  more  important  in- 
terefls  were  at  (take  ;  and  the  company  opprefled 
ai>d  difcouraged,  were  reduced  to  nothing  at  the 
time  that  the  death  of  Charles  I.  afforded  fo  in- 
iirudivc  and  dreadful  a  leifon. 

Cromwell,  enraged  at  the  favours  the  Dutch 
had  iliewn  to  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  at  the  afylum  they  had  aftbrded  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  who  had  been  profcribed  ;  and  piqued  that 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  (hould  pre- 
tend to  the  dominion  of  the  fea  ;  prqud  of  his 
fuccefs,  and  fenfible  of  his  own  lirength,  and  of 
that  of  the  nation  under  his  command,  reiolved 
at  the  fame  time  to  infpire  refpecl  for  his  country, 
and  to  avenge  himfelf.  He  declared  war  againft 
the  Dutch. 

Of  all  the  marrtlme  wars  which  have  been  re- 
corded in  hiflory,  none  were  conduded  with  more 
knowledge,  or  were  more  famous  for  the  fkill  of 
the  commanders,  and  the  bravery  of  the  failors  ; 
none  have  abounded  with  fo  many  obflinate  and 
bloody  engagements.  The  Englifh  gained  the 
fuperiority,  and  owed  h  to  the  fize  of  their  fliips, 
in  which  particular  they  have  (ince  been  imitated 
by  other  European  nations. 

The  Protector,  whofe  voice  was  law,  didrfiot 
'  exert  himfelf  as  far  as  he  might  in  favour  of 
India.  He  contented  himfelf  with  providing  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  Englifli  trade,  procuring  a  dif- 
avowal  of  the  maflacre  at  Aniboyna,  and  infifting 
upon  an  indemnification  for  the  defcendents  of 
the  unhappy  victims  who  perifhed  in  that  dread- 
ful tranfadlion.  No  m-ention  was  made  in  the' 
treaty,  of  the  forts  taken  from  the  nation  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  iiland  of  Java,  and  in  feveral  of 
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the  Moluccas.  It  was  ftipulated,  indeed,  that  B  O  O  K 
the  illand  of  Puleron  fliould  be  returned  ;  but  the  ^  ^^[^ 
trees  that  furnim  the  fpices  were  all  rooted  up 
before  the  illand  was  rcildrcd  to  it's  former  maf- 
ters.  As  the  foil  however  fliil  remained,  and 
that,  in  procefs  of  time,  it  might  prove  an  ob- 
ftacle  to  the  monopoly  which  Holland  meant  to 
eflablilh,  it  was  retaken  in  1666;  and  the  repub- 
lic could  never  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  intreaties 
of  France  to  give  it  up. 

Notwithstanding  this  neglefl,  as  foon  as  the  Revival  of 
company  had  obtained  from  the  Protector  a   re-  J^^pl^^'^ 

c      \     •  •    •  •  -  traae  in 

newal   of   their   privileges    in    1657,  and  found  India, 
thernfelves  firmly  fupported  by  the  public    autho- 
rity, they  fhewed  a  fpirit  of  refolution  which  they 
had  loft    during    their    late   misfortunes.     Their 
:ouragc  increafed  with  their  privileges. 

The  fuccefs  they  had  met  with  in  Europe,  ac- 
companied them  into  Afia,  Arabia,  Periia,  In- 
doftan,  the  eaftern  parts  of  India,  China  ;  and  all 
:he  markets  where  the  Englifh  had  formerly 
:raded,  were  opened  to  them.  They  were  even 
received  with  more  franknefs  and  lefs  diftruft  than 
:hey  had  experienced  formerly.  Their  trade  was 
:arried  on  with  great  activity,  and  their  profits 
iverc  very  poiifiderable  ;  nothing  was  wanting  to 
:omplcte  their  fuccefs,  but  to  gain  admittance 
nto  Japan,  which  they  attempted.  But  the  Ja- 
panefe,  being  informed  by  the  Dutch  that  the 
tving  of  England  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 
K.ing  of  Portugal,  refufed  to  admit  the  Englifh 
into  their  ports. 

Notwithstanding  this  difappointment,  the 
:ompany's  affairs  were  in  a  very  fiourifhiug  (Con- 
dition :  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  pleafing 
riopes  of  giving  a  greater  extent  and  fecurity  to 
:heir  trade,  when  they   found  their   career   re- 
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BOOK  tarded  by  a   rivalfliip,  which  their  own  fucccfs 

^ J^^*      created. 

Misfor-         Some  traders,  filled  with  the  relation  of  the  ad- 
tunes  and  vantages  to  be  obtained  in  India,  refolved  to  un- 
5^ A^f~ undertake    voyai^es    to  that    country.     Charles   II. 
Englifh  in  who,  though  leated  on  the  throne,  was    nothing 
India.        more  than  a  private    man  of  voluptuous  and  dii- 
folute  manners,  gave  them  permillion  for  a  Valu- 
able confideration  :   while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
extorted  large  fums  from  the  company,  to  enable 
him  to  perfecutc  thofe  who  encroached  upon  their 
charter.     A  competition  of  this  nature  would  un- 
avoidably degenerate  into  piracy.     The  Englifh, 
thus  becoming  enemies  to  each  other,  carried  on 
their  difputes  with  a  fpirit   of  rancour  and  ani- 
mofity,  which  lowered  them  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Afia. 

The  Dutch  wifhed  to  take  advantage  of  fo  fin- 
gular  a  conjundure.  Thefe  republicans  had  for 
a  long  time  been  abfolute  maftcrs  of  the  Indian 
trade.  They  had  feen  with  regret  a  part  of  it  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  civil 
wars  in  England.  They  hoped  to  recover  it  by 
the  fuperiority  of  their  forces,  when  in  1664  the 
two  nations  entered  into  a  war  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  hoftilities  did  not  continue  long 
enough  to  anfwer  thefe  fanguine  expedations.  As 
the  peace  prevented  them  from  having  recourfe  to 
open  violence  againfl  one  another,  they  refolved 
to  attack  the  fovereigns  of  the  country  to  oblige 
them  to  ihut  their  ports  againfl  their  rival.  The 
foolifn  and  defpicable  behaviour  of  the  Englifli 
increafed  the  infolence  of  the  Dutch,  who  pro- 
ceeded fo  far  as  to  drive  them  ignominioufly  from 
Bantam  in  1680. 

So  ferious  and  public  an  infult  roufed  the  fpirit 

of  the  Engliili  company.     The  defirc  of  re-efla- 
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blifliing  their  chara^lcr,  gratifying  their  revenge^  B  O  O  K 
and  maintaining  their  interefts,  animated  them  to .  }^^^ 
the  moft  fpirited  exertions.  They  equipped  a  fleet 
of  twenty-three  (liips,  with  eight  thoufand  regular 
troops  on  board.  They  were  ready  to  fail,  when 
their  departure  was  pollponed  by  the  king's  or- 
ders. Charles,  whofc  necelhties  and  licentioufnefs 
were  unbounded,  entertained  hopes  of  receiving 
an  immenfe  fum  to  induce  him  to  revoke  this 
order.  As  he  could  not  obtain  it  from  his  fub- 
jeds,  he  w^as  refolved  to  receive  it  from  his  ene- 
mies. He  facrificed  the  honour  and  trade  of  his 
nation  for  2,250,000  livres*,  which  were  paid  him 
by  the  Dutch,  who  were  intimidated  by  thefe  great 
preparations.  The  intended  expedition  never  took 
place. 

The  company,  exhaufted  by  the  expences  of  an 
armament  which  had  been  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
venality  of  the  court,  fent  their  veflels  to  India 
without  the  neceflary  funds  to  fupply  the  cargoes; 
but  with  orders  to  the  factors,  if  poffible,  to  take 
them  upon  credit.  The  faith  they  had  hitherto 
obfervcd  in  their  engagements  procured  thera 
6,750,000  livresf.  Nothing  can  be  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  method  that  was  taken  to  pay 
them  back. 

JusiAs  Child,  who  from  being  a  dircclor  was 
become  the  tyrant  of  the  Company,  is  faid,  un- 
known to  his  colleagues,  to  have  lent  orders  to 
India,  to  invent  fome  pretence  or  other  to  de- 
fraud the  lenders  of  their  money.  The  ex^ution 
of  this  iniquitous  projedl  was  entrufted  to  his 
brother  John  Child,  who  was  governor  of  Bom- 
bay. This  avaricious,  turbulent,  and  favage  man 
immediately  proceeded  to  make  feveral  claims 
upon  the  governor  of  Surat,  fome  more  ridiculous 
*  95,749].  -h  23 1,^50!. 
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BO  O  K  than  others.  Thefe  demands  being  anfvvered  ai 
^^^'  they  deferved,  he  attacked  all  the  vcfTels  belong- 
ing to  the  fubjeds  of  the  crown  of  Delhi,  and 
fnigled  out  in  particular  the  (hips  from  Surat,  as 
being  the  richeft.  He  paid  no  regard  to  veflels 
that  failed  with  pafl'porcs  from  that  crown,  and 
carried  his  infolence  fo  far  as  to  feize  a  fleet  laden 
with  provifion  for  the  Mogul's  army.  This 
terrible  pillage,  which  laded  the  whole  year  1688, 
occafioned  incredible  lofTcs  throughout  all  In- 
doftan. 

AuRENGZEBE,  who  held  the  reins  of  the  em- 
pire with  a  (leady  hand,  did  not  lofe  a  moment  ia 
revenging  fo  great  an  outrage.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1689,  one  of  his  lieutenants  landed 
with  twenty  thoufand  men  at  Bombay,  an  ifland 
of  confequence  on  thecoafl  of  Malabar,  which  a 
princefs  of  Portugal  had  brought  as  her  dowry  tb 
Charles  II.  and  which  that  monarch  had  ceded  to 
the  company  in  1668.  On  the  enemy's  approach, 
the  fort  of  Magazan  was  abandoned  with  fuch  pre- 
cipitation, that  money,  provifions,  feveral  chefts 
of  arms,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  were 
left  behind.  The  Indian  general,  encouraged  by,, 
this  firft  advantage,  attacked  the  EngliOi  in  the 
field,  routed  them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into 
the  principal  fortrefs,  which  he  invcllcd,  where, 
he  hoped  foon  to  make  them  furrcnder. 

Child,  who  was  as  cowardly  in  time  of  danger] 
as  he  had  been  daring  in  liis  piracies,  immediateiyj 
difpatched  deputies  to  the  eniperor's  court,  to  fu( 
for  pardon.  After  many  intrearies,  and  much 
fubmiffion,  the  Engliih  were  admitted  into  the] 
emperor's  prefence  v.'ith  their  hands  tied,  and  their^ 
faces  towards  the  ground.  Aurengzebe,  who  waS' 
defirous  of  preferving  a  conne<5lion  which  hcj 
thought  would  be  ufeful  to  his  fubjeds,   was  not 

inflexible. 
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inflexible.  Having  delivered  himfelf  in  the  fllle  BOOR 
of  an  incenfed  fovcreign,  who  could,  and  ought,  ^  J^* 
perhaps,  to  revenge  himfelf,  he  yielded  to  their 
intreaties  and  fubmiilion.  The  removal  of  the 
author  of  the  troubles,  and  an  adequate  compen- 
fation  for  fuch  of  his  fubje<fts  as  had  been  plun- 
dered, was  all  the  juftice  exacted  on  this  occafion 
by  the  fupreme  will  of  the  moll:  dcfpotic  monarch 
that  ever  cxifted.  On  tliefe  moderate  terms,  the 
Engllfh  were  permitted  dill  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
they  had  obtained  at  diiTercnt  times  in  the  roads 
belonging  to  the  Mogul. 

Thus  ended  this  unhappy  affair,  which  for  fe- 
veral  years  interrupted  the  trade  of  the  company, 
brought  on  an  expcnce  of  between  nine  and  ten 
millions  *,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  five  large  vefTels, 
and  a  greater  number  of  fmall  ones ;  deftroyed 
many  thoufand  excellent  failors,  and  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  nation;  two 
particulars,  the  value  of  which  is  above  every 
conhderation,  and  for  which  the  two  Childs  ought 
to  have  forfeited  their  lives. 

By  changing  their  maxims  and  their  condud, 
the  company  might  have  flattered  themfelves  with 
the  profped  of  being  extricated  from  the  abyfs 
into  which  their  own  behaviour  had  plunged  them. 
Thefe  hopes  were  foon  daflied  by  a  revolution 
which  did  not  diredly  concern  them.  James  II. 
a  tyrannical  and  fanatic  prince,  but  one  who  un- 
derftood  maritime  attairs  and  commerce  better 
than  any  of  his  cotcmporarics,  was  depofed.  This 
event  put  all  Europe  in  arms.  The  confequences 
of  thefe  bloody  quarrels  are  well  known.  Perhaps, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  fuch  univerfal  notoriety,  that 
the  French  privateers  took  four  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred Englilh  merchantmen,  valued  at  (ix  hundred 

*  On  an  average  about  416,0001. 
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B  o  O  K  feventy-five     millions   of  livres*,  and    that   the 
^  ^^^-     grcateft  part  of  the  vefTcls  returning  from  India 
were  included  in  this  fatal  lift. 

Thksi:  depredations  were  fucceeded  by  a  com- 
mercial arrangement,  which  mud  naturally  haden 
the  ruin  of  the  company.  The  French  refugees 
had  carried  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  into  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  For  the  encouragement  of 
this  branch  of  induftry,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
prohibit  the  wear  of  Indian  linens,  except  muflins, 
and  thofe  which  were  necelTary  for  the  African 
trade.  Was  it  poflible  that  a  body  already  cx- 
haufted  (liould  fuftain  fo  unforefeen,  fo  heavy  a 
Itroke? 

The  peace  which  fliould  have  put  an  end  to 
thefe  misfortunes,  filled  up  the  meafure  of  them. 
A  general  clamour  was  railed  in  the  three  king- 
doms againft  the  company.  It  vv^as  not  their  de- 
cline that  raifed  them  enemies  ;  it  only  encouraged 
thofe  they  had  already.  They  had  met  with  oppo- 
fition  at  their  firfl  eftablilhment.  Ever  fince  the 
year  1615,  feveral  politicians  had  declaimed  againit " 
the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  They  aflerted,  that 
it  weakened  the  naval  ftrength  by  deftroying  great 
numbers  of  men  ;  and  leflened  the  Levant  a'::d 
Ruffian  commerce,  without  affording  an  equiva- 
lent advantage.  Thefe  clamours,  though  con- 
tradicted by  judicious  people,  grew  fo  violent  to- 
wards the  year  1528,  that  the  company,  feeing 
themfelves  expofed  to  the  odium  of  the  nation, 
applied  to  government.  They  petitioned  that  the 
nature  of  their  commerce  might  be  examined : 
that  it  might  be  prohibited,  if  it  were  contrary  to 
the  interefl  of  the  flate;  and  if  favourable  to  them,, 
that  it  might  be  authorifed  by  a  public  declara- 
tion.  The  oppofition  of  the  nation,  which  had  lain 
fome  time  dormant-  was  renewed  with  more  fury 

than 
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than  ever,  at  the  period  we  are  fpeaking  of.  ThofcB  o  O  IC 
who  were  Icfs  fevere  in  their  fpeculations,  con-  ^'^• 
fented  to  a  trade  with  India  ;  but  maintained  that 
it  lliould  be  laid  open  to  the  whole  nation.  An 
cxclufive  charter  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  manifcft 
encroachment  upon  liberty.  According  to  them, 
government  was  eftablifhcd  by  the  people  with  a 
view  of  advancing  the  general  good  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  crime  againit  it. to  faciihce  public  to  private 
interefls,  by  tolerating  odious  mxonopolics.  They 
fupportcd  this  ufeful  and  inconteftable  principle, 
by  appealing  to  a  recent  inltance.  They  urged, 
that,  during  the  rebellion,  the  private  merchants 
who  had  got  polTeiTion  or  the  Aliatic  fcas,  carried 
double  the  quantity  of  national  goods  that  were 
formerly  brought,  and  were  enabled  to  fell  com- 
modities on  their  return  at  fo  low  a  price  as  to  fup- 
plant  the  Dutch  in  all  European  markets.  But 
thofe  acute  republicans,  w4io  were  certain  of  their 
ruin,  if  theEngliih  fhould  continue  any  longer  to 
condu£l  their  affairs  on  the  principles  of  univcrfal 
liberty,  bribed  fomeperfons  to  prevail  with  Crom- 
wey  to  form  a  feparate  company.  Thefe  fecret 
practices  were  countenanced  by  the  Englifli  mer- 
chants concerned  in  that  trade,  who  hoped  for 
Bjreatef  advantages  in  future  ;  when  being  the  on- 
ly venders,  they  might  impofe  what  terms  they 
pleafed  upon  the  confumers.  The  protetlor,  de- 
ceived by  the  artful  infinuations  of  both,  renew- 
ed the  charter,  but  for  feven  years  only,  that  he 
[night  alter  his  condu6t,  if  he  found  reafon  to 
:hink  he  had  taken  a  wrong  flep. 

This  ftep  did  not  appear  improper  to  every  one, 
Several  people  were  ot  opinion,  that  the  trade  to 
Uidia  could  not  be  carried  on  with  advantage, 
without  an  exclunve  privilege  ;  but  many  of  them 
maintained  that  the  prcfent  charter  was  infufficient. 

Vol.  I.  C  c  becaufc 
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BOOK  becaufc  it  had  been  granted  to  kings  who  had  no^ 
^^^'  right  to  grant  it.  They  recited  many  ads  of  thiS' 
kind  which  were  abrogated  by  parliament  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV.  James  I.  and 
other  princes.  Charles  II.  indeed,  obtained  a 
verdict  of  this  nature  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  but  it  was  founded  upon  a  frivolous  pre- 
tence. This  tribunal  had  the  confidence  to  de- 
clare, T/jat  the  prince  had  authority  to  prevent  his 
fuhjctls  from  holding  commerce  with  injideh^  lejt  the 
purity  of  their  faith  f}:>ould  be  contaminated. 

Though  the  parties  above-mentioned  were 
actuated  by  private,  and  even  oppofite  views,  they 
all  united  in  the  plan  of  making  the  trade  free,  or 
at  lead  of  procuring  the  reverfal  of  the  company's 
charter.  The  nation,  in  general,  were  on  their^ 
fide :  but  the  body  that  was  attacked,  defende( 
itfelf  by  it's  partifans,  the  miniftry,  and  all  thi 
dependents  of  the  court,  who  made  this  a  com- 
mon caufe.  '  Each  party  had  recourfe  to  libels, 
intrigue  and  corruption.  Thefe  contending  paiTi- 
ons  produced  one  of  thofe  florms,  the  violence 
of  which  can  hardly  be  felt  any  where  but  in  Eng- 
land. The  feveral  fadions,  fects,  and  intereds 
maintained  a  furious  combat ;  in  which  they  all 
mingled  without  didinQion  of  rank,  age,  or  fex. 
Such  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  had  never  been  raifed 
by  the  greateft  events.  To  keep  up  the  zeal  of 
their  friends,  the  company  offered  to  lend  large 
fums  on  condition  of  obtaining  their  charter. 
Their  adverfaries  made  offers  ftiil  more  confider- 
able  to  get  it  revoked. 

The  two  houfes  of  parliament,  before  whom 
this  caufe  was  heard,  declared  in  favour  of  the 
private  merchants.  They  obtained  leave  to  carry 
on  trade  to  India,  efther  feparately  or  in  concert. 
They  entered  into  an  affociation,  and  formed  a 
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jncw  company.     The  old   one    liad  pcrmiffion   to  B  O  O  K 

tontinue  it's  voyages  till   the  expiration  ot'  their  ^ [^[^ 

charter,  which  was  very  near  at  hand.  Thus  Eng- 
land had  two  EalT:  India  companies  at  the  fame 
time  authorifed  by  parliament,  inilead  of  out 
cilabhihed  by  royal  authority. 

These  two  bodies  fhewed  as  much  zeal  for  the 
dedrui^ion  of  each  other,  as  they  had  Ihewn  for 
their  refpedive  eQabliOiment.  They  had  both 
rxperienced  the  advantages  of  trade  ;  and  viewed 
each  other  with  all  the  jealoufy  and  hatred,  which 
F\mbition  and  avarice  never  fail  to  infpire.  Their 
diflentions  foon  broke  out  with  conliderable  vio- 
lence in  Europe,  but  chiefly  in  India.  At  laft,  the 
two  focieties  made  advances  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion, and  united  their  funds  in  1702.  From  this 
jeriod  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  carried  oa 
mth  greater  propriety,  prudence,  and  dignity<i 
rhe  principles  of  commerce,  which  were  every 
iay  better  underflood  in  England,  had  a  good 
i-ffecl  on  their  adminiflration,  as  far  as  the  interefts 
3f  their  monopoly  could  allow.  They  made  im-i 
;)rovements  in  their  former  fettlements,  and  form- 
:d  new  ones*  They  endeavoured  to  indemnify 
heuifelves  for  the  profits  they  were  deprived  of 
)y  a  ftrong  competition,  by  procuring  a  larger 
'ale  for  their  commodities.  Their  charter  was 
efs  violently  attacked,  fmce  it  had  received  the 
anclion  of  the  laws,  and  obtained  the  protection 
)f  parliament. 

Their  profperity  was  Interrupted  by  fame  tran- 
knt  misfortunes.  In  1702  theEnglifh  had  formed 
I  fettlement  in  the  ifland  of  Pulocondor,  which  was 
iependant  on  Cochin-China.  Their  defign  was  to 
ake  a  Ihare  in  the  commerce  of  this  rich  king- 
lorn,  which,  till  then,  had  been  too  much  nc-^ 
rlc:£lcd.     An    inflance    of  excefTive  feverity  had 
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BOOK  given  difgufl  to  fixtecn  foldicrs  of  Macaflar,  who 
^^^'  were  pnrt  of  the  garrifon.  On  the  3d  of  March 
1705,  they  fet  fire  in  the  night  to  the  houfes  be- 
longing to  the  fort,  and  malTacred  the  Europeans 
as  they  came  out  to  extinguifh  it.  Thirty  out  of 
forty-five  loft  their  lives  in  this  manner ;  the  reft 
were  maflacred  by  the  natives,  who  were  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  infolence  of  thefe  ftrangers.  By  this 
accident  the  company  loft  the  money  their  cn- 
terprife  had  coft  them,  together  with  the  ftock  of- 
their  fadories  and  the  profpecls  they  had  enter- 
tained. 

Several  of  their  fa£lories  were  threatened  with 
other  ftorms  ;  which  had  been    collecled    by  the 
turbulent  fpirit  and  avarice  of  their  agents.     A 
more  moderate  fyftem  of  politics  made  them  fore- 
go fome  odious  claims,  and  tranquillity  was  foon 
rcftored.     It  was  not  long  before  objeds  of  more, 
important  concern  engaged  their  attention. 
War  be-        ENGLAND  and  France  entered   into  a  war  in 
T^^Tfh^^   1744.  The  whole  world  became  the  fcene  of  their 
and  divifions.     In   India,  as  well  as   in    other  places,. 

French,  ^gch  nation  fuftained  it's  charader.  The  Engliih, 
ever  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  commerce,  at- 
tacked and  ruined  that  of  their  enemies.  The 
French,  adhering  to  their  paffion  for  conqueft,. 
feized  upon  the  principal  fettlement  belonging  to^ 
their  rival.  The  event  fhewed  which  of  the  two 
nations  had  aded  with  the  greateft  prudence.  That 
which  attended  only  to  it's  own  aggrandizement, 
funk  into  a  total  inadivity ;  while  the  other, 
though  deprived  of  the  center  of  it's  power,  car- 
ried it's  enterprifes  to  a  greater  extent. 

A  CESSATION  of  hoftilities  between  the  tvi^o  di- 

Aadcd  nations  had  no  fooner  taken  place,  than  they 

engaged  themfelves  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  quarrels 

of  the  Indian  princes.     Soon  after  they  again  took 
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arms  on  their  own  account.  Before  the  end  of  this  BOOK, 
war,  the  French  were  driven  out  of  the  continent  ^'^• 
and  feas  of  Afia.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace 
in  1763,  the  EnglKh  company  found  themfclves 
in  pollcflion  of  tlie  power,  in  Arabia,  in  the  Per- 
fian  Gulph,  on  the  coalls  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel,  and  at  Bengal. 

All  thcfe  countries  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  climates,  the  manners,  the  foil,  the  produc- 
tions-, the  fpirit  of  indurtry,  and  the  mode  of  fell- 
ing and  purchahng.  They  ought  to  be  accurate- 
ly and  thoroughly  known.  We  will  give  a  (hort 
iketch  of  them.  This  defcription  will  be  found 
to  have  a  particular  connection  with  the  hiftory 
of  a  nation,  which  has  obtained  a  remarkable 
influence  in  thole  countries,  and  derives  from 
thence  the  greatell  advantages. 

Arabia  is  one  of  the   largeft  pcninfulas  in  the  Defcrip- 
known  world.     It  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  ^l^^J^f 
Indian  Ocean  ;  by  the  Gulph  of  Perfia   on    the  Revoiutl- 
caft  ;   and  on  the  weft  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  fe-Q"s  it  has 
parates  it  from  Africa:  on  the  north,  aline  drawn  ed^^^Cha- 
at    the    extremity   of  the   two  gulphs,  probably  rafter  of 
marked  out  it's  boundary  in  ancient  times.     Irac- f '^  ^"^^~ 
Arabi,  the  defert  of  Syria,  and  Paleftine  feem  at 
prefent  to  make  a  part  of  it. 

The  peninfula  is  divided,  from  north  to  fouth, 
by  a  chain  of  mountains,  lefs  barren,  and  more 
temperate  than  the  reft  of  the  country.  The  rain 
falls  upon  moil  of  them  for  two  or  three  months, 
at  leaft,  in  the  year,  but  at  different  feafons,  ac- 
cording to  their  expofition.  The  waters  that 
defcend  from  them  are  loft  among  the  fands  in 
the  valleys,  or  pour  down  in  torrents  into  the  fea, 
in  proportion  to  the  fiope  and  diftances.  In  one 
feafon,  the  heat  is  fo  violent,  that  no  perfon  tra- 
vels, and  that  even  the  Haves  do  not  appear  in 
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BOOK  the   ftrccts,  without  an  urgent  neceflity.     Every 
''^-      kind  ot  labour  is   then  fulpcnded    in   thp  middle 
of  the    day.     The   grcatpft   part    of  the    time  is 
paflcd  in  ileepipg  in   fubterrancous   caverns,  the 
air  of  which  is  renewed  only  by  a  tube. 

This  country  is  upjally  divided  into  three  parts  j 
Arabia  Petra.^a,  Arabia  Defcrta,  and  Arabia  yeli>-j 
names  wliich  denote  the  nature  of  the  foil  in  eaclx 
of  thefe  countries. 

Arabia  Petraia  is  the  moft  weftern,  and  the 
fmalleft  of  the  tiiree.  It  is  for  the  mod  part  un- 
cultivated, and  almoft  totally  covered  with  rocks, 
^n  Arabia  Deferta,  nothing  is  to  be  fecn  but  dry 
plains,  heaps  of  fand  raifed  and  diffipated  by  the 
wind,  and  iieep  mountains  never  embelliihed  with 
verdure.  Springs  ^re  fo  rarely  found  there,  that 
the  poiieirion  of  them  is  aKvays  difputed  with  thp 
fvvord.  Arabia  Felix  owes  it's  fpecious  appella- 
tion lefs  to  it's  fertility,  than  to  it's  vicinity  t 
the  barren  countries  that  furround  it.  Thefe  dif- 
ferent regions  enjoy  a  fky  conftantly  pure  ar.d  fe 
rene. 

All  hidories  agree  that  this  country  was  peoplec 
at  a  mpft  early  period  of  antiquity.     It's  firft  in 
habitants  came  probably  from  Syria  and  Chaldea 
It  is  not   known  at  what  period  they  began  to  b 
civilized  ;  whether  their  knowledge  was   derive 
from  India,  or  whether   they    acquired  it  then 
felyes.     It  appears   that   their  religion  was  Sabe 
ifm,  even  before  they  were  acquainted  y/ith  th 
people  of  Upper  Aha.     They  had  conceived  fi 
blime  ideas  of  the  divinity  at   an    early   period  1 
they  worfhipped  the  flars  as  bodies  animated    by 
celeftial  fpirits :  their  religion  was  neither   cruel 
nor  abfurd  ;  and  though  they  were  liable  to  thol? 
failies    of    enthufiafm    fo    common    among     the 
fouthern  nations,  they  do  not  feem  to  have  beep 
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tainted  with   fanaticifm  till  the  time  of  Moham-B  o  o  ic 
med.     The  inhabitants   of  Arabia   Deferta  pro-      ^^^• 
ielled  a  lefs  rational   kind  of  worihip.     Pv'Iany  of  ^     ^ 
them  vvorfhipped,  and  feme  oil'ered  human  facri- 
fices  to  the  fun.     It   is  a  truth  that  may  be  col- 
lided from  the  fludy  of  hiftory,  and  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  globe,  that   the  religious   fvilems    in 
barren  countries,  fubject  to  inundations  and   vol- 
canos,  have  ever  had  a  tincture  of  cruelty,  and 
have  always  been  of  a  milder  call  in  countries 
more  favoured  by  nature.     They  take  their  cha- 
racter from  the  climate  where  they  are  formed. 

When  Mohammed  had  eftablifhed  a  new  reli- 
gion in  his  country,  it  was  no  difficult  tafti  to  in- 
fufe  a  fpirit  of  zeal  into  his  followers  ;  and  this 
zeal  made  them  conquerors.  They  extended 
their  dominion  from  the  weflern  feas  to  thofe  of 
China,  and  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Molucca 
iflands.  They  alfo  carried  along  with  them  the 
ufeful  arts  which  they  improved.  The  Arabians 
d'rd  not  equally  fucceed  in  the  fine  arts ;  they 
ihewed,  indeed,  fome  genius  for  them,  but  had 
not  the  leaft  idea  of  that  tafte  with  which  nature 
fome  time  after  infpired  the  people  who  became 
their  difciples, 

Perhaps  genius,  which  is  the  offspring  of  a 
creative  imagination,  fiourilT>es  in  hot  countries, 
which  abound  with  a  variety  of  productions, 
grand  fcenes,  and  farprifing  events  that  excite 
enthuhafm  ;  while  tafle,  which  fcleds  and  reaps 
the  produce  of  the  fields  that  genius  has  fown, 
feems  rather  to  belong  to  people  of  a  fedate, 
mild,  and  moderate  difpofition,  who  live  under 
the  influence  of  a  temperate  fky.  Perhaps  too, 
this  fame  tafte,  which  is  the  effect  of  reafon  re- 
fined and  matured  by  time,  requires  a  degree  cf 
flability  in  the  government,  united  with  a  certain 
%  freedom 
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BOOK  freedom  of  thinking,  a  gradual  improvement   of 
^^^-      knowledge,  which,  affording  a    greater  Icope  to 
genius,  enables  it  to  difcern  more  exactly  the  re- 
lation one  obje^l  has  to  another,  and  to  combine 
with  hcippier  art  thofe  mixed  fcnfations  which  give 
Q  the     bighcft    entertainment    to    men  of    elegant 

nVinds.  Accordingly,  the  Arabians,  wlio  were 
almod  conftantly  iorced  into  regions  didurbed 
wiih  war  and  fanaticifm,  never  enjoyed  that 
teniperature  of  government  and  climate  which 
gives  birth  to  tafte.  But  they  introduced  into 
the  countries  they  conquered,  fciences  which 
they  had  pillaged,  as  it  were,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
ravages,  and  all  the  arts  effential  to  the  profperity 
of  nations. 

No  nation  at  that  time  underilood  commerce 
fo  well,  or  carried  it  to  a  greater  extent.  They 
attended  to  it  even  in  the  courfe  of  their  con- 
quefts.  Their  merchants,  manufadures,  and 
fiaples,  extended  Irom  Spain  to  Tonquin  ;  and 
other  people,  at  leaft  thofe  in  the  weftern  part  of 
the  world,  were  indebted  to  them  for  arts  and 
fciences,  and  all  articles  conducive  to  the  con- 
venience, the  prefervation,  and  the  pleafures  of 
life. 

When:  the  power  of  the  Caliphs  began  to  de- 
cline, the  Arabians,  after  the  example  of  feveral 
nations  they  had  fubdued,  threw  oft  the  yoke  of 
thefe  princes,  and  the  country  re-anumed  by  de- 
grees it's  ancient  form  of  government,  as  well 
as  it's  primitive  manners.  At  this  sera,  the  na- 
tion being,  as  formerly,  divided  into  tribes,  un- 
der thecondu6l  of  different  chiefs,  returned  to  their 
original  character,  from  which  fanaticifm  and  am- 
bition had  m.ade  them  depart. 

The  fiature  of  the  Arabians  is  lo\v,  their  bodies 
lean,  and  their  voice  flenderj  but  they  have  ro-. 
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buft  conftitutions,  brown  hair,  a  fwarthy  com-BOOK. 
plexion,  black  fparkling  eyes,  a  witty,  but  Tel-  ^^^* 
dom  an  agreeable,  countenance.  This  contrafted 
mixture  of  features  and  qualities,  which  fcem  in- 
compatible, appear  to  have  been  united  in  this 
race  of  men,  to  conftitute  a  fingular  nation, 
whofe  figure  and  charadcr  partake  flrongly  of 
that  of  the  Turks,  Africans,  and  Perfians,  by 
whom  they  arc  furrounded.  Grave  and  ferious, 
they  confidcr  their  long  beards  as  marks  of  dig- 
nity ;  they  fpeak  little,  ufe  no  geflurc,  make  no 
paufes,  nor  interrupt  one  another  in  their  con- 
verfation.  They  pique  themfelves  on  obferving 
the  ftriclefl  probity  towards  each  other,  which  is 
the  efte6l  of  that  felf-Iove,  and  that  fpirit  of  pa- 
triotifm,  which,  united  together,  make  any  na- 
tion, clan,  or  fociety,  eReem  and  prefer  themfelves 
to  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  more  carefully 
they  preferve  their  phlegmatic  characler,  fo  much 
the  m.ore  formidable  is  their  refentment  when 
once  it  is  raifed.  Thefe  people  have  abilities, 
and  even  a  genius  for  the  fciences ;  yet  they  cul- 
tivate them  but  little,  cither  from  want  of  alliH:- 
ance,  or  becaufe  they  have  no  occafion  for  them: 
chufmg  rather,  no  doubt,  to  fufFer  natural  evils, 
than  the  inconvenience  of  labour.  The  Ara- 
bians of  our  days,  difplay  no  monument  of  ge- 
nius, no  productions  of  induitry,  which  intitlc 
them  to  hold  any  rank  in  the  hiflory  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

Their  ruling  pafiion  is  jealoufy  ;  that  torment 
of  impetuous,  weak,  and  indolent  minds.  It 
might  naturally  be  afked,  whether  this  diflruft: 
were  owen  to  the  high  or  contemptible  opinion 
they  entertained  of  themfelves  ?  It  is  faid  to  be 
from  the  Arabians  that  feveral  nations  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and   even  Europe   itfelf,   have  borrowed 

thofc 
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'**•  prelcribcs  agaiuil  a  fcx,  which  ought  to  be  the 
guardian,  not  the  flave  ot  our  plealurcs.  As  loon 
as  a  daughter  is  born,  they  unite  by  a  kind  of 
future  thole  parts  which  nature  has  feparated, 
leaving  juft  i'pace  enough  for  the  natural  dif^ 
charges.  As  the  child  grows,  the  parts  by  de* 
grees  adhere  fo  clofciy,  that  when  they  become 
marriageable  they  are  obliged  to  be  feparated  by 
an  incilion.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  fufficient 
to  make  ufe  of  a  ring.  The  married,  as  well  as 
the  unmarried  women,  arc  fubjecfed  to  this  out* 
rap"e  on  the  virtue  of  the  fex  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  ring  worn  by  the  young  women 
cannot  be  taken  off,'  whereas  that  of  the  married 
womekH  has  a  kind  of  padlock,  of  which  the  huf- 
band  keeps  the  key.  This  cuftom,  which  is 
known  in  all  parts  of  Arabia,  is  almoft  univer- 
fally  adopted  in  that  part  which  bears  the  name 
of  Fctr2^a. 

Such  are  the  manners  of  the  nation  in  general. 
The  different  mode  of  living  among  the  people 
who  compofe  it,  muft  ncceffarily  have  introduced 
fome  peculiarities  ot  charafler  that  are  worth  ob* 
ferving. 

The  number  of  Arabians  who  inhabit  the  de-r 
fere  may  amount  to  two  millions,  They  are  dif» 
tributed  into  feveral  clans,  fome  of  which  are 
more  populous  and  confiderable  than  others,  but 
all  independent  of  each  other.  Their  govern* 
ment  is  fimple:  an  hereditary  chief,  affided  by 
a  few  old  men,  determines  all  debates,  and 
puniflies  the  offenders.  If  he  be  hofpitable,  hu- 
mane, and  juft,  thev  adore  him;  if  haughty, 
cruel,  and  avaricious,  they  affaffmate  him,  and 
appoint  a  fucceffor  out  of  his  own  family. 

These 
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These  people  encamp  ^t  all  fcalbns  of  the  year.  BOOK 
They  have  no  fettled  abode,  and  fix  at  dilFerent  ^  J;^' 
places  where  they  can  be  lupplied  with  water, 
fruits,.and  pafturc.  They  find  an  infinite  charui 
in  this  wandering  life,  and  confider  the  fedentary 
Arabs  in  the  light  of  flaves,  They  live  uj)on  the 
milk  atui  flelh  of  their  herds.  Their  clothes, 
tents,  cordage,  and  the  carpets  they  fleep  upon, 
are  all  made  of  the  wool  of  their  (lieep,  and  the 
hair  of  tjieir  goats  and  camels.  This  is  the  em- 
ploym.ent  of  the  women  in  each  family;  and  there 
is  not  a  Tingle  artift  in  the  whole  defert.  What 
they  confume  in  tobacco,  coffee,  rice,  and  dates, 
is  purchafed  with  the  butter  they  carry  to  the 
frontiers,  and  by  the  money  arihng  from  the  an- 
nual fale  of  more  than  twenty  thoufand  camels, 
Thefe  animals,  fo  ufeful  in  the  eaft,  were  former- 
ly carried  to  Syria,  Moit  of  them  ^re  now  fent 
to  Perfia,  the  perpetual  wars  there  having  occa- 
iioned  an  extraordinary  demand  for  them,  and  dif 
.  minifhcd  their  fpecies. 

These  articles  not  being  fufficient  to  fupply 
the  Arabs  with  what  they  want,  they  have  con- 
trived to  raife  a  contribution  on  the  caravans, 
\vhich  fuperftition  leads  to  travel  through  their 
landy  .regions.  The  moft  numerous  of  thefe, 
which  goes  from  Damafcus  to  Mecca,  procures 
a  h^c  pafTage  by  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  purfes, 
pr  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres*,  to  which 
the  Grand  Signior  is  fubjecled,  and  which,  bv 
ancient  agreement,  is  distributed  among  all  the 
hords.  The  other  caravans  make  fimilar  terms 
with  the  hords,  through  whofe  territories  they 
are  obliged  to  pafi>. 

Independent  of  tliis  refource,  the  Arabs  in- 
habiting the  moft  northern  part  of  the  defert,  have 
*  0,250!. 
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B  O  O  Khad  rccoiirfe  to  plunder.  Thefe  people,  fo  hu- 
^^^-  mane,  faithful,  and  difinterefted  towards  each 
other,  are  favage  and  rapacious  in  their  tranfac- 
tions  with  foreigners.  While  they  preferve  in 
their  tents  the  character  of  beneficent  and  gene- 
rous hods,  they  commit  continual  depredations 
in  the  towns  and  villages  of  their  neighbourhood. 
They  are  good  fathers,  good  hufbands,  and  good 
mafters  ;  but  all  arc  enemies  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  family.  They  frequently  carry  their  in- 
curfions  to  a  great  diiiance;  and  Syria,  Mefopo- 
tamia,  and  Perfia,  are  not  uncommonly  the  fcenes 
of  their  depredations. 

The  Arabs,  who  devote  themfelves  to  plunder, 
form  a  fort  of  fociety  with  the  camels,  to  carry 
on  trade  or  war,  where  the  man  is  to  have  all  the 
profit,  and  the  animal  the  principal  fatigue.  As 
thefe  two  beings  are  to  live  together,  they  are 
brought  up  with  a  view  to  each  other.  The  Arab 
trains  his  camel  from  it's  birth,  to  all  the  exer- 
cifes  and  hardfhips  it  is  to  undergo  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  it's  life.  He  accufloms  it  to 
labour  hard,  and  to  cat  little.  The  animal  is 
early  inured  to  pafs  it's  days  without  drinking, 
and  it's  nights  without  deep.  He  teaches  it  to 
draw  up  it's  legs  under  it's  belly,  while  it  fufFers 
itfelf  to  be  laden  with  burdens,  that  are  infenfibly 
increafed  as  it's  ftrength  is  improved  by  age,  and 
by  the  habit  of  bearing  fatigue.  In  this  fingu- 
lar  plan  of  education,  which  princes  fometimes 
adopt  the  more  eafily  to  tame  their  fubjefts,  in 
proportion  as  the  labour  of  the  animals  is  doubled, 
it's  fubfiflence  is  diminiflied.  The  Arabians  qua- 
lify the  camels  for  expedition,  by  matches,  in 
which  the  horfe  runs  againft  him.  The  camel, 
lefs  active  and  nimble,  tires  out  his  rival  in  a 
long  courfe.     When  the  mafler  and  the  camel 
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arc  ready  and  equipped  for  plunder,   they  fet  out  BOOK 

together,  traverle  the   landy   deferts,   and  lie  in  ^ ^^^ 

anibufli  upon  the  confines  to  rob  the  merchant  or 
traveller.  The  man  ravages,  maflacres,  and  feizcs 
the  prey :  and  the  camel  carries  the  booty.  If 
thefe  adventurers  are  purfued,  they  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.  The  mailer  robber  mounts  his 
favourite  camel,  drives  the  whole  troop  before 
him,  travels  three  hundred  leagues  in  eight  days 
without  unloading  his  camels,  or  allowing  them 
more  than  an  hour  each  day  for  reft,  or  a  cake 
of  dough  for  their  fubliftcnce.  They  fometimes 
remain  the  whole  time  without  drinking,  unlefs 
they  happen  to  fmell  out  a  fpring  at  a  little  dif- 
tance  from  the  road,  when  they  redouble  their 
pace,  run  to  the  water  with  eagernefs,  which 
makes  them  take  at  one  draught  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  quench  their  prefent  thirft,  and  ferve 
them  to  the  end  of  their  journey.  Such  is  the 
animal  fo  often  celebrated  in  the  Bible,  the  Coran, 
and  the  eaftern  romances. 

The  Arabs,  who  live  in  diftri6ls  that  afford 
fome  {lender  pafturc,  and  where  the  foil  is  pro- 
per for  barley,  breed  the  fineft  horfcs  in  the  world. 
Thefe  horfes  are  fent  into  all  parts  to  improve 
and  multiply  the  breed  of  thefe  animals,  which 
are  every  where  inferior  in  fvviftnefs,  beauty,  and 
fagacity,  to  thofe  of  Arabia.  Their  owners  live 
with  them  as  with  domcftics,  on  whofc  fcrvicc 
and  afFedion  they  can  rely:  and  it  happens  with 
them  as  with  all  other  wandering  people,  tho(e, 
in  particular,  who  treat  animals  with  kindnefs, 
that  both  the  men  and  the  animals  partake,  iu 
fome  meafure,  of  each  other's  manners  and  dif- 
pofition.  Thefe  Arabs  are  fimple,  mild,  and 
docile  :  and  the  different  religions  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  thefe  countries,  and  the  feveral  govern- 
ments 
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BOOK  mcnts  of  which  they  have  been  the  fubjeds  or  trM 
.  "**  butaries,  have  produced  vcrv  little  alteration  in  the 
tharai^ler  they  derive  from  cliiiiate  or  from  habits 
The  Arabs  fettled  near  the  Indian  and  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  thofe  who  inhabit  Arabia  Felix,  were 
formerly  a  mild  people,  fond  of  liberty,  and  con- 
tent with  a  ftate  of  independence,  without  dream- 
ing of  conqued.  They  were  too  much  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  beauty  of  their  {];y,  and  of  the 
foil  that  fupplicd  their  wants  almoft  without  cul- 
-  ture,  to  be  tempted  to  extend  their  dominion  over 
ditferent  countries  lying  in  another  climate.  Mo- 
hammed changed  their  ideas :  but  they  retain  no 
traces  of  the  im.prellions  he  communicated  to 
them.  They  pafs  their  time  in  fmoking,  taking 
coiiee,  opium,  and  fherbet ;  or  in  burning  exqui- 
fite  perfumes,  the  fmoke  of  which  they  receive  m 
their  clothes,  which  are  flightly  fprinkledwith  rofe 
Water*  Thefe  gratifications  are  often  preceded  or 
followed  by  finging  gallant,  or  amorous  vcrfes. 

Their  compofitions,  both  in  point  of  expreP 
fion  and  fentiment,  have  a  degree  ot  grace,  foft- 
nefs,  and  refinement,  far  beyond  any  thing  we 
find  amongft  any  other  people,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern. The  language  they  fpeak  in  this  world  to 
iheir  miflrefies,  feems  as  if  it  were  the  fame  as 
that  which  they  will  fpeak  to  their  houris  in  the 
other.  It  is  a  kind  of  mufick  fo  moving  and  fo 
fine  ;  a  murmur  fo  foft,  comparifons  fo  agreeabfe 
and  blooming,  that  one  would  almoft  fay,  their 
poetry  was  perfumed  as  their  climate.  The  imi- 
tations of  nature  in  the  Arabian  poems,  are  of 
the  fame  kind  as  the  expreilions  of  honour  among 
our  ancient  knights.  The  latter  is  the  quintef- 
fence  of  virtue,  the  former  of  voluptuoufnefs. 
They  are  defcribed  as  cxhaufted  by  the  ardour  of 
their   paflion,    and  of    the  climate,  and   having 

fcarGC 
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fcarce  the  power  to  breathe.     They  give   thcm-B  O  O  K 

felves  up,  without  rcTcrvc,  to  this  delicious  lun- , ]^^- 

guor,  which,  perhaps,  they  would  not  experience 
under  any  other  fky. 

BiiFORE  thePortuguefe  had  intercepted  the  na- General 
vigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Arabs  had  more  ac-  ^^^le  with 
tivity.    They  were  the  factors  of  all  the  trade  that  and  that  of 
paflVd   through  this    channel.     Aden,    which    is'^t^*^^"?- 
fituated  at  the  mod  foutbern  extremity  of  Arabia  tkularf^'" 
upon    the   Indian   ocean,  was  the  ftaple   of  this 
trade.     The  fituation  of  it's  harbour,  which  open- 
ed  an  eafy  communication  with  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
India,  and  Perfia,  had  rendered  it,  for  many  ages, 
one  of   the    mod  jBourhhing   fadories    in    Afia- 
Fifteen  years  after  it  had  repulfed  the  great  Albu- 
querque, who  attempted  to  demolifli  it  in  1513, 
is  fubmitted  to  the  Turks,  who  did  not  long  re- 
main  maftcrs  of  it.     The  king  of  Yemen,  who 
pofTefTed    the   only  diflrict  in  Arabia  that   merits 
the  title  of  Happy,  drove  them  from  thence,  and 
removed  the  trade  to  Mocha,  a  place  in  his   do- 
minions, which  till  then  was  only  a  village. 

This  trade  was  at  firft  inconfiderable  ;  confid- 
ing principally  in  myrrh,  incenfe,  aloes,  balm  of 
Mecca,  fome  aromatics  and  medicinal  drugs. 
Thefe  articles,  the  exportation  of  which  is  conti- 
nually retarded  by  exorbitaiU  impolis,  and  does 
not  exceed  at  prefent  feven  or  eight  hundred 
thoufand  livres  *,  were  at  that  time  more  in  re- 
pine than  they  have  been  fnicc  ;  but  mull  have 
been  always  of  little  confequencc.  Soon  after 
a  great  change  enfucd  from  the  introduclion  of 
coffee. 

The  coffee-tree  is  originally  a  native  of  Upper 
Ethiopia,  where  it  has  been  known  time  imme- 
morial, and  is   flill  cultivated  with  fuccefs.     M. 

*•  I'pon  an  average  30,000!. 
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BOOK  Lagrenee  dc  Mezieres,  one  of  the  mod  intelligent 
^'^-  agents  that  France  ever  had  in  the  India  fervice, 
had  feme  of  the  fruit  in  his  poffelTion,  and  has 
often  made  ufe  of  it.  He  found  it  to  be  larger, 
rather  longer,  not  fo  green,  and  alniofl  as  fra- 
grant as  that  which  was  firfl  gathered  in  Arabia 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  commonly  believed,  that  a  MoUach, 
named  Chadely,  was  the  firit  among  the  Arabs 
who  made  ufe  of  coffee,  to  relieve  himfclf  from 
a  continual  drowzinefs  which  hindered  him  from 
attending  punctually  to  his  nodurnal  devotions. 
His  dervifes  did  the  fame:  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  lawyers.  It  was  foon  found  out, 
that  this  liquor  purified  the  blood  by  a  gentle 
agitation,  diffipated  the  crudities  of  the  (lomach, 
and  raifed  the  fpirits  ;  and  it  was  adopted  even 
by  thofe  who  had  no  occafion  to  keep  themfelves 
awake.  It  pafled  from  the  borders  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  Medina  and  Mecca,  and  was  introduced 
by  the  pilgrims  into  all  the  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries. 

In  thefe  countries,  where  there  is  lefs  freedom 
of  manners  than  in  our's,  where  the  jealoufy  of 
the  men,  and  the  clofe  confinement  of  the  women, 
make  fociety  lefs  lively,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
encourage  public  coffee-houfes.  Thofe  in  Perfia 
foon  became  infamous,  where  young  Georgian 
women,  dreffed  like  courtezans,  aded  obfcene 
plays,  and  proftituted  themfelves  for  hire.  When 
thefe  offenfive  irregularities  were  fupprefled  by 
order  of  the  court,  thefe  houfes  became  places  of 
decent  refort  for  the  indolent,  and  of  relaxation 
for  men  of  bufinefs.  The  politicians  entertained^ 
themfelves  with  news,  the  poets  recited  their  verfes, 
and  the  Mollachs  delivered  their  fermons  there, 
which  were  ufually  rewarded  with  foixie  charitable 

donations.  4 
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Affair kS  were  not  in  the  fame  peaceable  (lateB  o  o  ic 

at  Conflantinople.     The  coffec-houfcs  were    no , [^^^ 

fooner  opened  than  they  were  frequented  to  cx- 
cefs.  People  fpent  their  whole  time  in  them*  The 
grand  Mufti,  exafperated  to  fee  the  Mofques  aban- 
doned, pronounced  that  the  infufion  of  this  plant 
was  included  in  that  law  of  Mohammed,  which 
forbad  the  ufe  of  (trong  liquors.  Government, 
which  frequently  aids  the  fuperdition  of  which  it 
is  fometimes  the  dupe,  gave  immediate  orders 
that  the  houfes  which  had  given  fuch  offence  to 
the  priefts,  fliould  be  fliut  up ;  and  enjoined  the 
officers  of  police  to  put  a  flop  to  the  ufe  of  this 
liquor  in  private  families.  The  ftrong  inclination 
they  had  for  it  (till  prevailed  over  all  thefe  fevere 
regulations.  Coffee  continued  to  be  drunk,  and 
even  the  places  where  it  was  to  be  bad,  foort 
grew  more  numerous  than  ever. 

Upon  this  occafion  I  fhould  be  much  inclined 
to  fay  to  fovereigns :  if  you  are  defirous  that  your 
laws  fhould  be  obferved,take  care  that  they  never 
[hould  be  made  in  oppofition  to  nature.  1  fhould 
fay  to  priefls :  let  not  your  morality  profcribe  in- 
nocent pleafures.  You  may  both  of  you  threaten 
and  thunder  as  much  as  you  will ;  you  may  fhew 
us  your  dungeons  open,  or  hell  under  our  feet : 
but  you  will  never  flifle  in  me  the  defire  of  being 
happy.  I  will  be  happy^  is  the  firfl:  article  of  a 
code,  anterior  to  every  fyflcm  of  legiflation  or 
morality. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century,  Kuproli,  the 
Grand  Vizier,  went  in  difguife  to  the  principal 
zoffee-houfes  in  Conflantinople.  He  there  found 
I  number  of  mal-contents,  who,  thinking  the  af- 
fairs of  government  were  in  reality  the  concern  of 
svery  private  perfon,  fpoke  of  them  with  warmth, 
and  arraigned  with  great  boldnels  the  conduQ  of 

Vol.  L  D  d  the 
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BOOK  the  {]^ncrals  and  mini[ters.     He  then  vifited  the 
^^^-      taverns,  where  wine  was  fold.     They  were  full  of 
plain  people,  chiefly  foldicrs,  who,  accuflomed  to 
confider  the  interells  of  the  (fate  as  thofc  of  the 
prince   for  whom  they  entertained  a  fdent  vene- 
ration, fang  lively  fongs,  talked  of  their  amours, 
and  warlike  exploits.     Thefe  laft  focietics,  which 
are  attended  with  no  inconveniencies,  he  thought 
ought  to  be  tolerated :  but  the  firfi:  he  confidered 
as  dangerous  under  an  abfolute  government.     He 
had  not  fufficiently  confidered  this  matter,  to  con- 
vince himfelf,  that  they  were  not  more  calculated 
to  raife  apprehenfions  than  the  others.     Even  in 
a  defpotic    (late,  the   people  who  are   opprcifed 
mud  be  left  at  liberty  to  complain,  for  it  is  a  re- 
lief to  them.     That  fort  of  difcontent  which  eva- i 
poratcs  itfelf  is  not  the  one  to  be  feared.     Rebel-  j 
lions  arife  from  that  fpirit  of  di{ratisfa(^tion,  which,  ■ 
being  concealed,  is  worked    up  by   internal  fer^j 
mentation,  and  breaks  out  in  the  mofl:  fpeedy  and) 
terrible  effeds.     Woe  to  thofe  fovereigns,  whofe 
oppreiTions  are  continually  increafmg,  till  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people  ceafe. 

However  this  may  be,  the  regulation  which 
was  confined  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  has  not 
difcouraged  the  ufe  of  coflTce,  and  has,  perhaps, 
increafed  the  confumption  of  it.  It  is  publicly 
offered  to  fale  in  all  the  (treets  and  markets  ready 
made,  and  is  drunk  in  every  family  at  leall:  twice 
a-day.  In  fome,  it  is  alv/ays  ready,  it  being  the 
cuRom  to  offer  it  to  all  vifitors,  and  reckoned 
equally  unpolitc  not  to  offer  it,  or  to  refufeit.  .f 

At  the  fame  time  that  coffee-houfes  were 
jOhut  in  Conftantinople,  they  were  opened  in  Lon- 
don. This  novelty  was  introduced  there  in  165^ 
by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Edward,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Levant.  The  Englilh  grew  fond  of 
I  it  5 
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it ;  and  it  has  fince  been  introduced  among  all  the  Book 
lations  of  Europe  ;  but  the  cuftom  is  purfued  with  ^    ^^^ 
nore    moderation,  than  in  thofc  climates  where 
"eligion  prohibits  the  ufe  of  wine. 

The  tree  that  produces  the  coffee  grows  in  the 
erritory  of  Betelfagui,  a  town  belonging  to  Yc- 
nen,  fituated  upon  a  dry  fan d,  at  the  distance  of 
en  leagues  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  cultivated  in 
L  diftricl  fifty  leagues  long,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
)road  ;  the  fruit  is  not  every  where  in  equal  per- 
edion.  That  which  grows  upon  the  higher 
grounds,  particularly  at  Ouden,  is  fmaller,  green- 
T,  weighs  heavier,  and  is  generally  preferred. 

It  is  computed  that  Arabia  contains  twelve  mil- 
ions  of  inhabitants,  among  the  greateft  part  of 
i^hom  coffee  is  a  highly  favourite  liquor.  None 
»ut  the  rich  citizens  have  the  pleafure  of  tafling 
he  berry  itfelf.     The  common  people  are  obliged 

0  content  themfelves  with  the  (hell  and  the  hufk 
f  this  valuable  production.  Thefe  remains,  fo 
luch  defpifed,  make  a  liquor  of  a  pretty  clear 
olour,  which  has  the  tafle  of  coffee  without  it's 
itternefs  and  ftrength.  Thefe  articles  may  be 
ad  at  a  low  price  at  Betelfagui,  which  is  the 
cneral  market  for  them.  Here  likewife  is  fold 
11  the  coffee  which  comes  out  of  the  country  by 
md.  The  red  is  carried  to  Mocha,  which  is 
lirty-five  leagues  diftant,  or  to  the  nearer  ports 
f  Lohia  or  Hodeida,  from  whence  it  is  tranfport- 
d  in  fmall  veffels  to  Jodda.     The  Egyptians  fetch 

from  the  lad  mentioned  place,  and  all  other  na- 
ons  from  the  former. 

i  The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  may  be  edi- 
ated  from  twelve  to  thirteen  millions  weight, 
he  European  companies  take  off  a  million   and 

1  half;  the  Perfians  three  millions  and  a  half; 
lie  fleet  from  Suez  fix  millions  and  a  half ;  In- 

D  d  2  dcd^n. 
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B  O  O  K  dofhin,  the  Maldives,  and  the  Arabian  coloniei 
on  the  coafl:  of  Africa,  fifty  thoufand  j  and  the 
land  caravans  a  niillion. 

As  the  coffee  which  is  bought  up  by  the  cara^ 
vans  and  the  Europeans,  is  the  bed  that  can  be 
procured,  it  cofh  from  fixteen  to  feventeen  fols* 
a  pound.  The  Perfians,  who  content  thcmfelves 
with  that  of  an  inferior  quality,  pay  no  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  fols  f  a  pound.  The  Egyptians 
purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  +  ;  their 
cargoes  being  compofed  partly  of  good  and  partly 
of  bad  coffee.  If  wc  eitimatc  coffee  at  fourteen 
fols  §  a  pound,  which  is  the  mean  price,  the  pro- 
fits accruing  to  Arabia  from  it's  annual  exportation 
will  amount  to  eight  or  nine  millions  of  livres  ||. 
This  money  does  not  go  into  their  coffers ;  but  it 
enables  them  to  purchafe  the  commodities  brought 
from  the  foreign  markets  to  their  ports  of  Jodda 
and  Mochab 

Mocha  receives  from  Abyffmia,  flieep,  ele- 
phant's teeth,  mufl^,  and  flaves.  It  is  fupplied 
from  the  eaffern  coaft  of  Africa  with  gold,  flaves, 
amber,  and  ivory ;  from  the  Perfian  Gulph  with 
dates,  tobacco,  and  corn  ;  from  Surat  with  a  vafl: 
quantity  of  coarfe,  and  a  few  fine  linens ;  from 
Bombay  and  Pondicherry  with  iron,  lead,  copper^ 
which  are  carried  thither  from  Europe  ;  from  Ma* 
labar  with  rice,  ginger,  pepper,  Indian  faffron, 
with  caire,  timber,  and  cardamom  ;  from  the 
Maldives  with  gum  benzoin,  aloes-wood,  and 
pepper,  which  thefe  iflands  take  in  exchange; 
from  Coromandel,  with  four  or  five  hundred  bales 
of  cotton,  chiefly  blue.  The  greateft  part  of 
thefe  commodities,  which  may  fetch  fix  millions^, 


*  About  8d.  h.  +  About  6d.  h.  t  About  8d. 
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ire  confumed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  BOOK 

rhe  reft,  particularly  the  cottons,  are  difpofed  of ^J^ 

n  Abyllinia,  Socotora,  and  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
i^frica. 

None  of  the  branches  of  bufinefs  which  are 
nanaged  at  Mocha,  as  well  as  throughout  all  the 
:ountry  of  Yemen,  or  even  at  Sanaa,  the  capital, 
ire  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  The  extortions 
vith  which  they  are  perpetually  threatened  by  the 
rovernment,  deter  them  from  interfering  in  them. 
Ml  the  warehoufcs  are  occupied  by  the  Banians  of 
)urat  or  Guzarat,  who  make  a  point  of  returning 
o  their  own  country  as  foon  as  they  have  made 
heir  fortunes.  They  then  refign  their  fettlements 
o  merchants  of  their  own  nation,  who  retire  in 
heir  turn,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  price  of  every 
hing  is  not  known,  except  that  of  man.  The 
110ft  civilized  nations  have  not  yet  acquired  that 
knowledge.  Witnefs  that  multitude  of  capital 
)uni{hments  inflided  in  all  parts  for  offences, 
:ven  of  a  trivial  kind.  It  is  not  probable  that 
hofe  nations,  which  condemn  to  death  a  young 
voman  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  might  be 
he  mother  of  five  or  fix  children,  or  a  healthy 
md  vigorous  young  man  of  thirty,  for  having 
lolen  a  little  piece  of  filver,  fhould  have  fuffi- 
fiently  meditated  upon  thofe  tables  of  the  proba- 
)ilitics  of  human  life  which  they  have  fo  learnedly 
:alculated ;  fince  they  feem  to  be  ignorant  how 
nany  individuals  are  facrificcd  by  nature,  before 
he  life  of  one  is  prolonged  tp  that  period.  Thus, 
vithout  being  confcious  of  it,  we  repair  a  little 
njury  done  to  fociety,  by  a  greater.  By  the  fe- 
/erity  of  the  punilhment,  we  drive  the  culprit  on 
Vom  theft  to  afTafiination.  What !  is  the  hand, 
hen,  that  has  burft  open  the  lock  of  your  coffers. 
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B  O  O  Kor  that  has  even  plunged  a  poniard  into  the  bread: 
^11-     of  a  citizen,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be   cut  off? 
Becaufe  a  diihoneft,  or  an  indigent  debtor,  can- 
not  difcharge   his    debts,  he  is  to  be   rendered 
totally  ufelefs  to  fociety,  and  reduced  to  the  im- 
poflibility  of  being  ever  able  to  pay  you,  by  being 
confined  in  a  prifon  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  public  intered,  and  for  your's,  that  he  fhould 
make  feme   ufc  of  his  induftry  and  his  talents, 
provided  you  be  impov^^ered  by  the  adion  you 
have  legally  brought  againfh  him,  to  follow  him 
every  where,  and  to  feize  fuch  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
fit, as  (hall  be  adjudged  to  you  by  fome  wife  regu- 
lation ?    But  he  will  quit  the  country !  Of  what 
confequence  is  it  to  you,  whether  he  be  in  Eng-j 
land  or  in  prifon  ?   Will  you   not  be  equally 
lofer  of  your  money?  If  there  were  mutual  com. 
pads  fettled  between  the  nations,  the  delinquent 
would  not  find  an  afylum  any  where.     If  yoi 
enlarge  your  views  a  little,  you  will  conceive  that 
the  debtor  who  efcapes  from  you  by  flight,  can^ 
not  poflibly  make  his  fortune  in  a  foreign  country, 
•without  paying  a  part  of  his  debts,  from  the  ne. 
ceflaries  he  is  obliged  to  fupply  himfelf  with,  an< 
from  the  reciprocal  exchanges  fubfifling  betweei 
nations.     It  is  with  the  wines  of  France  that  h( 
will  intoxicate  himfelf  at  London  ;  or  with  th< 
filks  of  Lyons  that  his  wife  will  be  clothed  at 
Cadiz  or  Lifbon.     But  thefe  fpeculations  are  too 
abfl:rad  and  patriotic  for  a  cruel  creditor,  who, 
tormented  with  the  fpirit  of  avarice  and  refent- 
ment,  would  rather  keep  his  unfortunate  debtor 
in  chains,  lying  upon  ftraw,  and  feed  him  there 
•with  bread  and  water,  than  reftore  him  to   his 
liberty.      But   thefe   views  ought   not   to   have 
cfcaped  the  notice  of  governments  and  of  legifla- 
tors  y  and  it  is  they  who  are  to  be  cenfured  for  all 

the 
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the   barbarous   abfarditlcs    flill    fubfiflln^   upon  B  o  o  K 
this   matter  in  our    nations  that    pretend  to   be  ^    ^'^• 
civilized. 

The  European  companies,  who  enjoy  the  cx- 
cUifive  privilege  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  formerly  maintained  agents  at 
Mocha.  Notwithftanding  it  was  llipulated  by  a 
folemn  capitulation,  that  the  imports  demanded 
fliould  be  rated  at  two  and  a  quarter  per  cent, 
they  were  fubje^l  to  frequent  extortions  :  the  go- 
vernor of  the  place  infilling  on  their  making  him 
prefents,  which  enabled  him  to  purchafe  the  fa- 
vour of  the  courtiers,  or  even  of  the  prince  him- 
felf.  However  the  profits  they  obtained  by  the 
fale  of  European  goods,  particularly  cloths,  made 
them  fubmit  to  thefe  repeated  humiliations. 
When  thefe  feveral  articles  were  furniOied  by 
Grand  Cairo,  it  was  then  impoflible  to  withftand 
the  competition,  and  the  fixed  fettlements  were 
therefore  given  up. 

The  trade  was  carried  on  by  fhips,  that  failed 
from  Europe  with  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  filver, 
fufficient  to  pay  for  the  coffee  they  intended  to 
buy.  The  fupercargoes,  who  had  the  care  of  thefe 
tranfadions,  fettled  the  accounts  every  time  they 
returned.  Thefe  voyages,  at  firft  rather  nu- 
merous and  advantageous,  have  been  fuccefTively 
laid  afide.  The  plantations  of  coffee,  made  by 
the  European  nations  in  their  colonies,  have 
equally  leffened  the  confumptlon  and  the  price  of 
that  which  comes  from  Arabia.  In  procefs  of 
time,  thefe  voyages  did  not  yield  a  fufficient  profit 
to  anfwer  the  high  charges  of  undertaking  them 
on  purpofe.  The  companies  of  England  and 
Prance  then  refolved,  cme  of  them  to  fend  (hips 
from  Bombay,  and  the  other  from  Pondicherry 
to  Mocha,  with  the   merchandife  of  Europe  and 

India, 
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BOO  K  India.  They  even  frequently  had  rccourfc  to  a 
J^^Il  1  ^iiethod  that  was  Icfs  expcnfive.  The  Englifh 
and  French  who  traific  from  one  part  of  India  to 
another,  vifit  the  Red  Sea  every  year.  Though 
they  difpofc  of  their  merchandife  there  to  good 
advantage,  they  can  never  take  in  cargoes  from 
thence  for  their  return.  They  carry,  for  a  mo- 
derate freight,  the  coffee  belonging  to  the  com- 
panies who  lade  the  veflels  with  it,  which  they 
difpatch  from  Malabar  and  Coromandel  to  Eu- 
rope. The  Dutch  company,  who  prohibit  their 
fervants  from  fitting  out  (hips,  and  who  fend  no 
veffels  themfelves  to  the  Gulph  of  Arabia,  are  de- 
prived of  the  fhare  they  might  take  in  this  branch 
of  commerce.  They  have  alfo  given  up  a  much 
more  lucrative  branch,  that  of  Jodda. 

JoDDA  is  a  port  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the 
Gulph  of  Arabia,  twenty  leagues  from  Mecca. 
It  is  a  fafe  harbour,  but  the  accefs  to  it  is  difficult. 
The  purpofes  of  trade  have  brought  nine  or  ten 
thoufand  inhabitants  there,  who    mod  of  them 
dwell  in  huts,  and  who  are  all  condemned  to 
breathe  an   infedled  air,  and  to  drink  brackifli 
water.     The  government  is  of  a   mixed   kind : 
the  Xeriff  of  Mecca,  and  the  Grand  Signior,  who 
keeps  a  feeble  and  ufelefs  garrifon  there,  fharqj 
the  authority  and  the  revenue  of  the  cufloms  be- 
tween them.     Thefe  imports  are  levied  upon  th( 
Europeans  at  the  rate  ot  eight  per  cent,  and  upoi 
other  nations  at  thirteen.      They  are  always  pai( 
in  merchandife,  which  the  managers  oblige  th< 
merchants  of  the  country  to  buy  at  a  very  deal 
rate.     The   Turks,  who  have  been  driven  froi 
Aden,   Mocha,  and  every   part  of  the  Yemen, 
would  long  ago  have  been  expelled  from  JoddaJ 
jf  there  had  not  been  rcafon  to  apprehend  that 
they  might  revenge  themfelves  in  fuch  a  mannei 
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as  to  put  an  end  to  their  pilgrimages  and  com-  book 

Jii 
nicrce. 

SuKAT  fends  three  fhips  every  year  to  Jodda, 
which  are  laden  with  linens  of  all  colours,  Ihawls, 
cotton  and  filk  fl^jfFs,  frequently  ornamented  with 
gold  and  filver  flowers.  The  falc  of  thcfe  goods 
produces  nine  or  ten  millions  of  livres  *.  Bengal 
difpatches  two,  and  more  frequently  three,  f^jips 
for  the  fame  deflination  ;  and  their  cargoes,  which 
belong  to  the  Engliih,  may  be  one  third  lefs  in 
value  than  thofe  of  Surat.  They  confift  of  rice, 
ginger,  faifron,  fugar,  a  few  filks,  and  a  con- 
iTderable  quantity  of  linens,  which  are  for  the 
mod  part  ordinary.  Thefe  veflTels,  which  may 
enter  the  Red  Sea  from  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber till  the  end  of  May,  find  the  fleet  of  Suez  at 
Jodda. 

This  city,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arfmoe,  is  fituated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  the  diftance  only 
of  two  or  three  days  journey  from  Grand  Cairo. 
It's  inhabitants  are  partly  Egyptians  and  partly 
Arabs.  They  are  fo  little  fond  of  living  in  the 
place,  which  is  unwholefome,  and  unprovided 
with  drinkable  water,  that  thofe  among  them 
who  enjoy  an  eafy  fortune,  or  can  meet  with  em- 
ployment any  where  elfe,  are  never  there  but  at 
the  times  of  the  fetting  out  and  return  of  the 
fhips,  both  which  events  are  regulated  by  pe- 
riodical and  invariable  winds.  Twenty  veffels, 
refembling  in  fhape  thofe  of  the  Dutch,  but  ill 
built,  badly  fitted  out,  and  improperly  com^mand- 
cd,  are  difpatched  every  year  to  Jodda.  Their 
cargo  confills  chiefly  of  provifions,  but  with  this 
d'.flerence,  that  the  five  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Signior  deliver  their*s  gratuitoufly  at  Medina  and 
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BOO  K  Mecca,  while  the  others  commonly  fell  their  car. 
11^'      goes  at  a  very  advantageous  price.     They  carry 
alfo  Venetian  glafs,  coral  and  yellow  amber,  of 
which  the  Indians  make  necklaces  and  bracelets. 

In  exchange  for  their  provifions,  their  mer- 
chandife,  and  efpecially  their  gold,  they  receive 
fix  or  feven  millions  weight  of  coffee ;  and  in 
linens j  Huffs  and  fpices,  to  the  value  of  feven  or 
eight  millions  of  livres  *.  Such  is  the  ignorance 
and  lazinefs  of  thefe  navigators,  that  the  whole  of 
ihefe  rich  articles  never  reaches  the  place  of  their 
deflination.  A  confiderable  part  of  them  is  ha* 
bitually  fwallowcd  up  by  the  waves,  notwith- 
(landing  the  care  that  is  taken  always  to  cad  an- 
chor at  the  beginning  of  the  night. 

The  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  would  become  more 
cxtenfive,  and  lefs  expofed  to  riiks,  if  a  revolu- 
tion which  it  has  lately  experienced  fliould  be  at- 
tended with  the  ccnfequences  that  fecm  to  be  ex- 
peeled  from  it. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  7th  March  1775, 
between  the  firfl  of  the  Beys,  and  Mr.  Haftings 
the  Britifh  Governor  of  Bengal,  the  Englifli,  fet- 
tled in  India,  are  allowed  to  introduce  and  cir- 
culate,  in  the  interior  part  of  Egypt,  all  the  mer- 
chandife  th^y  choofe,  on  paying  fix  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  thofe  goods  that  come  from  the 
Ganges  and  Madras,  and  eight  per  cent,  for  thofe 
which  have  been  laden  at  Bombay  and  Surat, 
This  convention  has  already  been  carried  into 
execution,  and  the  fuccefs  has  anfwered  beyond 
expedation.  If  the  Ottoman  Court  and  the  Arabs 
do  not  interrupt  this  new  communication  ;  if  thp 
port  of  Suez,  now  almoft  choaked  up  with  the; 
fands,  were  repaired;  if  the  feditions  which  are, 
incefTantly  difturbing  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  couldj 
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at  length  be  put  a  flop  to  ;  \vc   might,  perhaps,  BOOK 
fee    the    intercourfe   between  Europe   and   Afia  ^  ^^'• 
carried  on  wholly,  or  in  part,  through  the  ancient 
channel. 

The  mcrchandife  brought  from  Surat  and  Ben- 
gal, which  the  Egyptian  fleet  does  not  take  off, 
is  partly  conlhmcd  in  the  country,  and  bought  in 
great  quantities  by  the  caravans,  which  go  every 
year  to  Mecca. 

The  Arabs  had  ever  entertained  an  alTedioa 
for  this  city.  They  fuppofed  it  to  have  been  the 
refidence  of  Abraham,  and  they  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  a  temple,  of  which  they  believed  he  was 
the  founder.  Mohammed,  who  was  a  man  of  too 
much  underflanding  to  attempt  to  abolifli  a  de- 
votion fo  generally  edablifhed,  contented  himfeif 
with  redifying  the  objecl  of  it.  He  banidied  the 
idols  from  this  revered  place,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  unity  of  God.  Mohammed  was  not  the  mef- 
fenger  of  heaven ;  but  he  was  an  acute  politician, 
and  a  great  conqueror.  To  promote  the  concourfe 
of  ftrangers  to  a  city  which  he  intended  to  make 
the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  commanded  that  all 
who  embraced  his  law  fhould  once  in  their  lives 
undertake  a  pilgrimage  thither,  on  pain  of  dying 
reprobates.  This  precept  was  accompanied  with 
another,  which  makes  it  evident,  that  he  was  not 
guided  by  fuperftition  alone.  He  ordered  that 
every  pilgrim,  of  whatever  country  he  was,  iliould 
purchafe  five  pieces  of  cotton,  and  get  them  con- 
fecrated,  and  made  into  handkerchiefs  for  himfeif, 
and  for  all  the  perfons  belonging  to  his  family  who 
might  be  prevented  by  reafonable  impediments 
from  undertaking  this  holy  expedition. 

This  policy  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
make  Arabia  the  center  ofa  prodigious  trade,  when 
the  number  of  pilgrims  fliould  amount  to  feveral 
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BOOK  millions.     This  zeal  is  fo  much  abated,  efpecially 

, ]^^-      on  the  coafl  of  Africa,  in  Indoftan  and  Perfia,  in 

proportion  to  the  refpedive  diflanccs  of  thofc 
places  from  Mecca,  that  the  number  is  reduced 
to  a  hundred  and  iifty  thoufand  ;  the  majority  of 
whom  arc  Turks.  They  carry  away  with  them 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  linen  ; 
each  ten  ells  in  length,  exclufive  of  thofe  which 
many  of  them  buy  for  fale.  They  are  encouraged 
in  thefe  mercantile  fchemes  by  the  advantages 
they  have  in  croHing  the  deferts,  and  in  not  being 
cxpofed  to  thofe  oppreffive  tolls  which  are  fo  de- 
ftrudivc  in  the  fea-ports  of  Suez  and  Baflbra. 
The  money  received  from  thefe  pilgrims  and  from 
the  fleet,  as  well  as  that  which  the  Arabs  get 
from  the  fale  of  their  coffee,  is  expended  in  India. 
The  veffcls  from  Surat,  Malabar,  Coromandel^ 
and  Bengal,  annually  carry  away  to  the  amount 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  million?  of  livres  *,  and 
about  the  eighth  part  of  this  fum  in  merchandife. 
When  thefe  riches  are  divided  among  the  trading 
nations  of  Europe,  the  Englilh  contrive  to  appro- 
priate to  themfelves  the  mofl  confiderable  fhare 
of  them.  They  have  acquired  the  fame  fuperio- 
rity  in  Perfia. 
Revoluti-  The  Englilh  nation  had  fcarce  been  admitted 
ens  which  Jpto  the  empire  of  the  Sophis,  when,  as  we  have 
Jxperienc-obferved,  the  Dutch  reforted  there  in  great  num- 
ed  in  the  bcrs.  The  trade  of  thefe  republicans  was  at  firft 
GniT  edablifhed  on  a  very  difadvantageous  footing ;  but 
being,  by  the  civil  wars  of  England,  foon  deli- 
vered from  a  rival,  whofe  various  privileges  were 
not  to  be  overbalanced  even  by  the  greatefl 
ceconomy,  they  were  in  a  fhort  time  without  com- 
petitors, and  confequently  acquired  an  authority 
to  fet  what  price  they  thought  proper  on  the  com" 
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•modules  they  boiip;lit  or  fold.     The   connexions  BOOK 
of  the  Perfians  with   the  Dutch  were  formed  on  .     ^^^' 
this  deltruclive  fyftem  ;  when  the  return  of  the 
Englifli,  who  were   foon  after  followed   by   the 
French,  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  put  therm 
upon  a  more  equitable  footing. 

Ai^the  time  when  the  three  nations  exerted  their 
Utmoft  efforts  to  gain  the  fuperiority,  and  thefe 
efforts  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  empire,  they 
Were  haraffed  with  a  thcufand  oppreilions,  fome 
more  unjufl  and  odious  than  others.  The  throne 
was  continually  filled  with  tyrannical  or  weak 
princes,  whofe  cruelty  and  injuftice  weakened  the 
correfpondence  of  their  fubjeds  with  other  nations. 
One  of  thefe  tyrants  was  fo  favage,  that  a  great 
man  of  his  court  ufed  to  fay.  That  ivhenever  be 
came  out  of  the  king^s  clofet^  he  clapped  both  his  hands 
4o  his  head^  to  feel  whether  it  ivsrejiill  upon  hisjhoul- 
ders.  When  the  fucceffor  of  this  tyrant  was  told 
that  the  fined  provinces  in  the  empire  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Turks,  he  anfwered  coolly,  That 
their  progrefs  gave  him  very  little  dijiurbance^  pro- 
vided they  would  leave  him  the  city  of  Ifpahan,  The 
fon  of  the  latter  was  fo  meanly  cnfiaved  to  the  mod 
frivolous  obfcrvanccs  of  his  religion,  that  he  was 
(tiled,  by  way  of  derifion,  Huffein  the  inonk^  or 
prieji :  a  character  lefs  odious,  perhaps,  in  a  prince, 
but  much  more  dangerous  to  his  people,  than  that 
of  impiety,  or  defiance  of  the  gods.  Under  thefe 
defpicable  fovercigfls,  mercantile  affairs  declined 
every  d'ay  more  and  more.  The  Afghans  deftroy- 
ed  them  entirely. 

These  are  a  people  of  Candaharja  mountainous 
country,  lying  north  of  India.  They  have  fome- 
times  been  fubje6l  to  the  Moguls,  fometimes  to 
the  Perfians,  but  are  more  frequently  independent, 
Thofs  that  do  not  refide  in   the  capital  live   in 

tents. 
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BOOK  tents,  after  the  manner  of  the  Tartars.     Thev  are 
III-  * 

of  low  (taturc,  and  ill  made;  but  arc  (Irong,  ro- 

buft,  {killed  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow,  and  in  horfc- 
manfhip,  and  inured  to  fatigue.  Their  manner 
of  fighting  is  fingular;  a  chofen  band  of  foldiers, 
divided  into  two  parties,  fall  upon  the  enemy 
"without  any  order,  only  endeavouring  to  open  the 
way  for  the  army  that  follows  them.  As  foon  as 
the  battle  is  begun,  they  fall  back  upon  the 
flanks  and  towards  the  rear-guard,  where  their 
bufmefs  is  to  prevent  any  perfon  from  giving  way. 
If  any  foldier  attempts  to  fly,  they  attack  him 
with  their  fabres,  and  compel  him  to  return  to  his 
poll:. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  this 
fierce  people  left  their  mountains,  invaded  Perfia, 
carried  devaftation  every  where,  and  at  length 
fubdued  it,  after  a  bloody  contefl  of  twenty 
years.  Fanaticifm  fl:ill  perpetuates,  and  perhaps 
even  expiates,  the  memory  of  the  horrid  outrages 
which  they  committed  in  the  courfe  of  their  con- 
quell.  For  fuch  is  the  nature  of  religious  cn- 
thnfiafm,  that  it  fandines  the  crime  it  infpires, 
and  that  this  crime  expiates  the  others  we  have 
been  guilty  of.  The  fanatic  fays  to  God,  It  is 
true,  O  Lord  !  that  I  have  adminiftered  poifon  ; 
that  I  have  murdered,  and  that  I  have  robbed  ; 
but  thou  wilt  pardon  me,  for  with  my  own  hands 
I  have  exterminated  fifty  of  thine  enemies.  In- 
flamed with  zeal  for  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Turks, 
and  with  implacable  hatred  againft  the  fed  of 
Ali,  the  Afghans  maffacre  thoufands  of  Ferfians 
in  cold  blood.  In  the  mean  time,  the  provinces 
they  had  not  entered,  were  ravaged  by  the  Ruf- 
fians, Turks,  and  Tartars.  Thaip.as  Kouli  Khan 
drove  thefe  robbers  out  of  this  country,  but 
ihewed  himfelf  ftill  more  barbarous   than    they 

were. 
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¥^ere.  His  violent  death  gave  rife  to  new  cala-  BOOK. 
mitics.  Anarchy  aggravates  the  cruelties  of  ty-  ^^^' 
ranny.  One  of  the  fineft  empires  in  the  world  is 
become  an  extenfivc  fcene  of  defolation,  and  a 
lading  and  fhameful  monument  of  that  deftrudive 
inftind  that  animates  uncivilized  people,  while, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  an  inevitable  confequence 
of  the  defefts  of  a  defpotic  government. 

During  this  general  confufion.  Bender- Abafli, 
and  the  other  bad  ports  of  Perfia,  were  neglected. 
The  little  iharc  of  trade  that  ftill  fubfided^  was  al- 
moft  all  conveyed  to  Baifora. 

This  is  a  large  city,  built  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  height  of  their  profperity,  fifteen  leagues  be- 
low the  place  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  and  at  the  fame  diftancc  from  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  into  which  thefe  rivers  empty  thcmfclves. 
It's  inhabitants  are  computed  at  fifty  thoufand ; 
confiding  of  Arabs,  fifteen  hundred  Armenians, 
•and  a  fmall  number  of  families  of  different  nations 
whom  the  hope  of  gain  has  attracted.  '  It's  terri- 
tory abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  pulfe,  cotton,  and 
particularly  in  dates. 

The  port  of  Baifora,  as  thofe  who  firfl  eila- 
blifhed  it  forefaw,  became  a  famous  mart.  The 
merchandife  of  Europe  w-as  brought  there  by  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  of  India  by  fea.  The  ty- 
ranny of  the  Portuguefe  intercepted  this  commu- 
nication. It  would  have  been  opened  again 
"when  their  pow^r  declined,  had  not  this  unhappy 
country  continually  been  the  fcene  of  the  dif- 
putes  between  the  Arabs,  the  Perfians,  and  the 
Turks.  Thefe  lad,  become  peaceful  pofleflTors  of 
BalTora,  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  neighbours,  to  bring  trade  back 
to  this  city  ;  the  harbour  of  which  has  recovered 
it's  fplcndour  and  importance. 
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BOOK     This  change  has  not  been  cfFeded  without  dif- 

^^ ^^'      ficulty.     At  firfl,  the  people  of  the  country  would 

not  permit  the  traders  to  come  out  of  the  river. 
They  ibrefaw,  that  if  thcfc  foreigners  were  per- 
mitted to  fettle  in  the  city,  they  would  not  be  fo 
much  under  their  diredion,  and  might  lay  up  in 
their  magazines  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  they 
could  not  fell  during  one  monfoon,  with  a  view 
of  difpofing  of  them  with  greater  advantage  at  an- 
other time.  To  this  maxim,  which  was  the  refult 
of  an  ill-judged  avarice,  were  added  others  arifmg 
from  fuperllitious  notions.  It  was  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  the  refped;  due  to  religion  to  permit  infi- 
dels to  inhabit  a  city,  confecrated  by  the  blood  of 
fo  many  martyrs  and  faints  of  the  Mohammedan 
perfuafion  ;  a  prejudice  that  feemed  to  have  fome 
•weight  with  the  government ;  but  thefe  fcruples 
■were  filenced.  Pecuniary  confiderations  were  of- 
fered by  the  European  nations,  and  they  were  al- 
lowed to  eftablifli  fadories,  and  even  to  difplay 
their  refpedive  flags  upon  them. 
Prefent  REVOLUTIONS  are   fo  frcquent  in   Afia,  that 

iiate  of     ^rade  cannot  pofTibly  be  carried  on  in  the  fame 

trade  in  .  .  \  .-'.._,  rT-,i     r 

thePerftan  coutmucd  track  as  It  IS  m  Lurope.      1  heie  events, 

Guiph.andjQ-jf^gjj  to   the  little  communication  between   the 

theEngi°iih different  flates,   either   by  land  or  by  fea,  mufl: 

in  particu- naturally  occafion  great  variations  in  the  quantity 

^^'  and  value  of  commodities.     Baffora,  on  account 

of  it's  great  diftaace  from  the  center  of  trade,  is 

more  expofcd  to  this  inconvenience  than  any  other 

place.     However,  upon  an  average,  we  need  not 

be   undet-   an   apprehenfion   of  departing   much 

from  the  ftricleft  truth,  when  we  venture  to  efti- 

mate  the  merchandife  annually  brought  there  by 

way  of  the  Gulph,  at  twelve  millions  *.     Of  this 

the  Englifh  furniflii   four  millions  f,  the   Dutch 

*  500,oooi.  -f  iC6^6&6].  13?.  4<i. 
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two*,  the  French,  the  Moors,  the  Indians,  theBOOK 
Armenians  and  Arabs  furnifn  the  remainder*  ^^^• 

The  cargoes  of  thefe  nations  confift  of  rice, 
fugar,  plain,  itriped  and  flowered  muflins  from 
Bengal,  fpiccs  from  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca 
iilands  ;  coarfe,  white,  and  blue  cottons  from  Co- 
romandel ;  cardamom, pepper,  fanders-wood,  from 
Malabar  ;  gold  and  filver  (tufts,  turbans,  fnawls, 
indigo,  from  Surat ;  pearls  from  Baharen,  and 
coffee  from  Mocha  ;  iron,  lead,  and  woollen  cloth 
from  Europe.  Other  articles  of  lefs  confequence 
are  imported  from  different  places.  8ome  of  thcfe 
conimodities  are  fliipped  on  board  fmall  Arabian 
veffels,  but  the  greater  part  is  brought  by  Euro- 
pean fnips,  which  have  the  advantage  of  a  conh- 
derable  freight. 

This  merchandife  is  fold  for  ready  money;  and 
paffes  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armenians.  The  Banians  are  employed  in  chang- 
ing the  coin  current  at  Baffora,  for  that  which  is 
of  higher  value  in  India. 

The  different  commodities  colle6led  at  Baffora 
are  difiriouted  into  three  channels.  One  half  of 
them  goes  to  Perfia,  where  they  are  conveyed  by 
the  caravans ;  there  being  no  navigable  river  in 
the  whole  empire.  The  chief  confumption  is  in 
the  northern  provinces,  which  have  not  been  h 
much  ravaged  as  thofe  in  the  fouth.  Both  of  them 
formerly  made  their  payments  in  precious  (lones, 
W'hich  were  become  common  by  the  plunder  of 
India.  They  had  afterwards  recourfc  to  copper 
utenfils,  which  had  been  exceedingly  multiplied 
from  the  great  abundance  of  copper  mines,  x^^t 
lad  they  gave  gold  and  hlver  in  exchange,  which 
bad  been  concealed  during  a  long  fcene  of  ty- 
ranny, and   are    continually    digged    out    of  the 

*  83,3331-  6s.  8d. 
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BOO  K  bowels  of  the  earth.  If  time  be  not  allowed  for 
^^^-  the  trees  that  produce  gum,  and  have  been  cut  to 
pufh  out  fredi  (hoots  ;  if  no  attention  be  paid  to 
multiply  the  breed  of  goats  which  afford  fuch  fine 
wool ;  and  if  the  lilks,  which  are  hardly  fufficient 
to  fupply  the  few  manufaQures  remaining  in  Per- 
fia,  continue  to  be  fcarce  ;  in  a  word,  if  this  em- 
pire does  not  rife  again  from  it*s  aflies,  the  mines 
will  be  exhaufled,  and  this  fourcc  of  commerce 
muft  be  given  up. 

The  fecond  channel  is  a  more  fure  one,  by 
the  way  of  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  other  inter- 
mediate towns,  whofe  merchants  come  to  buy  their 
goods  at  Baffora.  Coffee,  linen,  fpices,  and  other 
merchandife  that  pafs  this  way,  are  taken  in  ex- 
change for  gold,  French  woollen-cloths,  galls, 
and  orpiment,  which  is  an  ingredient  in  colours, 
and  much  ufed  by  the  eailern  people  to  extirpate 
their  hair. 

Aif  OTHER  much  lefs  confiderable  channel  is  that 
of  Arabia  Defcrta.     The  Arabs,  bordering  upon 
Baffora,  repair  annually  to  Aleppo  in  the  fpring,! 
to  fell  camels.     It  is  ufual  to  give  them  credit! 
for  mullins,  which  they  buy  very  cheap,  to  the 
amount  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres  *.    They; 
return  in  the  autumn,  bringing   woollen-cloths, 
coral,    hard-ware,   and   fome  glafs   and   mirrors 
from  Venice.     The  Arabian  caravans  are  never] 
molefted  in  their  journey  ;   nor  are  foreigners  in 
any  danger,  if  they  take  care  to  carry  along  with 
them  a  perfon  belonging  to  each  of  the  tribes  they 
may  happen  to  meet  with.     This  road  through 
the  defert  would  be  univerfally  preferred  to  that! 
of  Bagdad,  on  account  of  fafety,  expedition,  and 
thr  advantages  of  fale,  if  the  Pacha  of  the  pro- 
vince, who  has  cftabliflied  tolls  in  different  parts, 
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of  his  territory,  did  not  ufe  every  poflible  precau-B  o  O  K 
tion  to  hinder  this  communication.     It  is  only  by      ^^^• 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  deputies,  that  one  can       '' 
prevail  upon  the  Arabs  to  carry  with  them  fome 
goods,  which  will  not  take  up  much  room. 

Beside  thefe  exportations,  there  is  rather  a 
confiderable  confumption,  efpecially  of  coffee,  at 
Baflbra,  and  the  territories  belonging  to  it.  Thefe 
articles  are  paid  for  in  dates,  pearls,  rofe-water, 
dried  fruits,  and  grain,  when  that  is  allowed  to  be 
difpofcd  of  to  foreigners. 

This  trade  would  be  more  extenfive,  if  it  were 
freed  from  the  fliackles  that  confine  it.  But  the 
aclivity  that  might  be  expeded  from  the  natives 
of  the  country  is  continually  damped  by  the  op- 
preiFions  they  labour  under,  efpecially  at  a  diftancc 
from  the  center  of  the  empire.  The  foreigners 
are  no  lefs  opprefTed  by  governors,  who  derive 
from  their  extortions  the  advantage  of  maintain- 
ing themfelves  in  their  office,  and  frequently  of 
fecuring  their  lives.  Were  it  .poffible  in  fome 
meafure  to  alTuage  this  thirft  of  gold,  it  would 
foon  be  renewed  by  the  rivalfliip  of  the  European 
nations,  whofe  fole  aim  is  to  fupplant  one  another, 
and  who,  to  fucceed  in  this  defign,  fcruple  not  to 
employ  the  mofl  execrable  expedients.  Aftriking 
inftancc  of  this  odious  fpirit  of  jealoufy  happened 
in  1748. 

Barow  Knyphausen  managed  the  Dutch  fac 
tory  at  BaiTora  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  The 
Englifh  found  themfelves  in  imminent  danger  of 
lofmg  the  fuperiority  they  had  acquired  at  this 
place,  as  well  as  in  mod  of  the  fea-ports  in  India, 
The  dread  of  an  event  which  mud  wound  at  the 
fame  time  their  intercds  and  their  vanity,  betray- 
ed them  into  injuflice.  They  excited  the  Turkifh 
government  to  fupprefs  a  branch  of  trade  that 
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BOO  Kwas  ufeful  to  it,  and  procured  an  order  for  the 
7'^-      confifcation  of  the  mcrchandifc  and  pofTefTions  of 
\  "'^'''"^ their  rivals. 

The  Dutch  faclor,  who  under  tlie  chara6ler  of  a 
merchant  concealed  the  flatefman,  inftantly  took 
a  refolution  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  re- 
tired with  his  dependents  and  the  broken  remains 
of  his  fortune  to  Karek,  a  fmall  ifland,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fifty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river ;  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  by  intercepting  the  Arabian  and  Indian 
"vefiels,  bound  for  tlie  city,  he  compelled  the  go- 
vernment to  indemnify  him  for  the  lofTcs  he  had 
fuflained  by  it's  behaviour.  The  fame  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  abilities  drew  to  his  ifland  the  priva- 
teers of  the  neighbouring  ports,  the  m.erchants, 
even  of  Baflbra,  and  the  Europeans  who  traded 
there.  The  profperity  of  this  new  colony  was 
daily  incrcafing,  when  it  was  forOiken  by  it's 
founder.  The  fucceffor  of  this  able  man  did  not 
difplay  the  fame  talents.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1765  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  difpolfefTed 
of  his  ifland  by  the  Arabian  CoVfair  Mirmahana. 
The  Company  loft  an  important  poft,  and  more 
than  two  millions  *,  in  artillery,  prqvifions,  and 
merchandife. 

By  this  event,  Bafi^ora  was  freed  from  a  rival- 
fh\p  that  was  prejudicial  to  it's  interefts  ;  but  an 
unforefeen,  and  much  more  formidable  one,  has 
fucceeded  in  it's  room,  w^hich  is  that  of  Mafcate. 
The  Perfian  gulph  is  bordered  on  the  weft  by 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  region  have  nothing  for  fubfiftence  but  a  few 
dates,  and  the  produce  of  a  plentiful  fiflicry  ob- 
tained with  eafe.  Even  the  fmall  quantity  of 
cattle  that  can  be  raifed  there,  is  fed  only  upon 
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fifii.     Every  little  diftricl  has  a  flieik  of  it's  own^  BOOK 
who  is   obliged   to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  ^    ^^^• 
.family  by  his  labour  or  hisinduRry.     On  the  firfl 
fignal  of  the  lead  danger,  thcfe  people  fly  for  re- 
.  f uge  into  the  neighbouring  illands,  from  whence 
they  do  not  return  to  the  continent  'till   the  ene- 
my is   withdrawn.      There   is  no   place   in   the 
country  that  was  ever   v/orth   preferving,   except 
Mafcate.     The  great  Albuquerque  made  himfelf 
.  mafter  of  this  city  in  1507,  and  ruined  it's  trade, 
which  he  intended  to  transfer  entirely  to  Ormus. 
,  When  thePortuguefe  had  loft  this  fniall  kingdom, 
they  were  defirous  of  bringing  the  trade  back  to 
.  this  place.     Their  endeavours  proved  incffedual; 
and  the  navigators  bent  their  courfe  to  Gombroon. 
They  dreaded  the  infolence  of  the  old  tyrants  of 
India ;  and  were  unwilling  to  rely  upon  their  fide- 
lity.    No  velTels  entered  the  harbour  except  thofe 
brought   in   by    the  Portuguefe   thcmfelves.      It 
ceafed  to  be  frequented  by  the  fhips  of  every  na- 
tion, after  thefe  imperious   mailers  were  driven 
from  it  in   1648.     Their  pride    prevailing    over 
their  views  of  intercll,  made  them  no  longer  de- 
firous of  going  there  :  and  they  had  (till  a  fudi- 
cient  degree  of  influence  to  prevent  any  fhips  from 
entering  the  harbour,  or  going  out  of  it. 

The  decline  of  their  power  tempted  the  inha- 
bitants oi  Mafcate  to  the  fame  ads  of  piracy 
which  they  themfelves  had  fo  long  been  expofcJ 
to.  They  made  defcents  upon  the  coafls  of  their 
ancient  oppreilbrs;  and  the  fuccefs  they  met  with 
encouraeed  them  to  attack  the  fmall  Moorifn 
and  European  veffch  that  frequented  the  Pcrfian 
Gulph.  But  tliey  were  fo  fevercly  chaftifcd  for 
their  plunders  by  feveral  nations,  and  efpecially 
by  the  Englifn,  that  they  were  obliged  to  defiilw 
From  that  period,  the  city  fank  into  ;i  fiate  of  ob- 
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EGO  Kfcurity,  which  was  prolonged  for  a  confidcrablc 
_^^J^^time  by  intefline  broils,  and  foreign  invafions. 
At  length,  the  government  afluming  a  more  re- 
gular form  at  Mafcate,  and  in  the  whole  country 
under  the  jurifdidion  of  it's  Iman,  it's  commerce 
began  to  revive  about  the  year  1749. 

The    articles  of  confumption    in  the  country 
itfelf  are  rice,  blue  linens,  iron,  lead,  f^gar,  and 
fome  fpices  ;  the  returns  for  which  are  made  in 
myrrh,  incenfe,  gum-arabic,   and  a  fmall  quan- 
tity  of  filvcr.     This  trade,  however,  would  not 
be   confiderable  enough   to  invite   fhips  to  this 
place,  if  Mafcate,  w^hich  is  fituated  pretty  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Perfian  Sea,  were  not  an  ex- 
cellent mart  for  the  innermofl  part  of  the  Gulph. 
All  trading  nations  begin  to  give  it  the  preference 
to  Baffora,  becaufe  it  makes  their  voyage  (horter 
by  three  months ;  they  are  free  from  any  kind  of 
e^ftortion ;  and  imports  are  lov/ered  to  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.     The  merchandife,  indeed,  is  af- 
terwards to  be  carried  to  Baffora,  where  it  pays 
a  tax  of  three  per  cent. ;  but  the  Arabs  fail  with 
fo   little  expence,  and  have  fo  many  methods  of 
eluding  the  tolls,  that  they  will  always  find  their 
account  in  difpofmg  of  their  goods  at  Mafcate. 
Befide  this,  the  dates,  which  are  produced  at  Baf- 
fora in  greater  plenty  and  perfection  than  any  other 
article,  and  are  often  fpoilt  on  board  large  velfels 
that  fail  flowly,  are  conveyed  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
pedition in  light  barks  to  Malabar  and  the  Red 
Sea.     There  is  a  particular  reafon  which  will  al- 
ways induce   the   Englifh,  who  trade  for  them- 
felves,   to   frequent   Mafcate.      They   are   there 
exempted  from  the  five  per  cent,    which  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  at  Baffora,  as  well  as  at  all  other 
places  where  their  company  have   made  fettle- 
ments, 
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The  company  have  never  attempted  to  edablifh  BOOK 
themfelves  on  the  ifland  of  Baharen  ;  which  we .  ^^'• 
are  at  a  lofs  to  account  for.  This  iiland,  which 
lies  in  the  Perfian  gulph,  has  often  changed  it's 
.niaflers.  It  fell  with  Ormus,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Portuguefe,  and  was  governed  by  the  fame 
laws.  Thefe  conquerors  were  afterwards  deprived 
of  it,  and  it  has  fmce  undergone  a  variety  of 
revolutions.  Thamas  Kouli  Khan  reftored  it  to 
Perfia,  to  which  it  had  belonged.  This  haughty 
ufurper  at  that  time  conceived  the  plan  of  form- 
ing a  moft  immenfe  empire.  He  wilhed  to  ex- 
tend it  over  two  feas,  fome  coads  of  which  he 
already  poilelTed :  but  finding  that  his  fubjects 
oppofed  his  defign  inftead  of  favouring  it,  he  had 
.  recourfe  to  one  of  thofe  arbitrary  ads  which  ty- 
rants make  no  fcruple  of  exercifing,  and  tranf- 
ported  his  fubjecls  in  the  Perfian  Gulph  to  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  and  thofe  in  the  Cafpian  Sea  to  the 
Perfian  Gulph.  This  double  tranfmigration  ap- 
peared to  him  calculated  to  break  the  connections 
which  both  thefe  people  had  formed  with  his  ene- 
mies, and  of  fecuring  their  fidelity,  if  he  could 
not  engage  their  attachment.  His  death  put  a 
period  to  his  vafl:  defigns  j  and  the  confufion  into 
which  his  empire  was  thrown,  afforded  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  an  ambitious  and  enterprifing  Arab, 
of  taking  pofleflion  of  Baharen,  where  he  flili 
maintains  his  authority. 

This  iiland,  famous  for  it's  pearl  filhery,  even 
at  the  time  when  pearls  were  found  at  Ormus, 
Karek,  Kefhy,  and  other  places  in  the  Gulph,  is 
now  become  of  much  greater  confequence,  fince 
the  other  banks  have  been  exhaufted,  while  this 
has  fuffered  no  fenfible  diminution.  The  fifhery 
begins  in  April,  and  ends  in  October.  It  is  con- 
fined to  a   trad  of  four  or   five   leagues.     The 
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BOOK  Arabs,  who  alone  follow  this  employment,  pafs 
'^^'  their  nights  upon  the  illand  or  the  coaft,  unleis 
they  are  prevented  by  the  wind  from  going  on 
flnore.  They  formerly  paid  a  toll,  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  galliots  on  that  ftation.  Since  the 
lall:  alteration,  none  but  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  pay  this  acknowledgment  to  their  Sheik, 
who  is  not  in  a  condition  to  demand  them  from 
others. 

The  pearls  taken  at  Baharen,  though  not  To 
white  as  thofe  of  Ceylon  and  Japan,  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  former  place,  and  of  a 
iPiOre  regular  ihape  than  thofe  of  the  latter.  They 
are  of  a  yellowiih  cafl ;  but  have  this  recom- 
mendation, that  they  preferve  their  golden  hue; 
whereas  the  whiter  kind  lofe  much  of  their  iuflrc 
by  keeping,  particularly  in  hot  countries.  The 
fliell  of  both  thefe  fpecies,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  mother  of  pearl,  is  ufed  in  Afia  for  va- 
rious purpofes. 

The  annual  revenue  arifmg  from  the  fifhery  in 
the  latitude  of  Baharen,  is  computed  at  3,600,000 
livres  *.  The  greateft  part  of  the  pearls  that  are 
uneven,  are  carried  to  Conflantinople,  and  other 
ports  of  Turkey  ;  where  the  larger  compofe  part 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  head-drefs,  and  the  fmall- 
ler  are  ufed  in  works  of  embroidery.  Tlie  perfedl 
pearls  mull:  be  referved  for  Surat,  from  whence 
they  are  diftributed  throughout  all  Indodan.  The 
women  have  fo  (Irong  a  pailion  for  luxury,  and 
the  fale  of  this  article  is  fo  much  increafed  by  fu- 
perftition,  that  there  is  not  the  leaff  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend any  diminution  either  in  the  price  or  the 
demand.  There  are  none  of  the  Gentiles  who  do 
not  m.ake  it  a  point  of  religion  to  bore  at  lead  one 
pearl   at   the  time  of  their  marriage.     Whatever 

*  150,0001. 
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may  be   the  myfterious  meaning  of  this  cuflom  B  O  O  K 

among  a  people  whofe  morality  and   politics   are  ^ I'il^^ 

couched  in  allegories,  or  where  allegory  becomes 
religion  ;  this  emblem  of  virgin  modefty  has 
proved  advantageous  to  the  pearl  trade.  The 
■pearls  that  have  not  newly  been  bored  make  a 
part  of  drefs  ;  but  cannot  have  a  place  in  the 
marriage  ceremony,  where  one  new  pearl  is  at 
lead  indifpenfable.  They  are  accordingly  always 
fold  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  thofe  which  come  from  the  Gulph,  where 
they  are  taken.  There  are  no  pearls  at  Malabar  ; 
but  it  has  riches  of  another  kind. 

Malabar    is,    properly    fpeaking,    a    country  DefcHpti- 
fituated  between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  river  of^o^J^^^f 
Neticeram.     But   to  make  our  narrative  the  bet- Malabar, 
tcr  underftood,  by  accommodating  it  to  the  no-^^^^^'^°^ 
tions  generally  received  in  Europe,  we  (hall  give  that  com- 
this  name  to  the  whole  track  extending  from  the  P'^^^  ^^• 
Indus  to  Cape  Comorin,  including    the  adjacent 
iflands,  and  beginning  with  the  Maldives. 

The  Maldives  form  a  long  chain  of  iflands  to 
the  weft  of  Cape  Comorin,  which  is  the  neareit 
part  of  the  continent.  They  are  divided  into  thir- 
teen provinces,  which  are  called  Atollons.  This 
divifion  is  the  work  of  nature,  that  has  furrounded 
each  atoilon  with  a  barrier  of  rocks,  furnifhing 
a  better  defence  than  the  ftrongeit  fortification 
againft  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves,  or  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy.  The  natives  reckon  the 
number  of  thefe  iflands  at  twelve  thoufand  ;  the 
fmalleft  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  banks 
of  fand  that  are  overflowed  at  high  tides,  and  the 
largeft  very  fmall  in  circumference.  Of  all  the 
channels  that  feparare  them,  there  are  only  four 
capable  of  receiving  (hips.  The  reft  are  fo  flial- 
low,  that  they  have  feklom  more  than  three  feet 

water* 
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BOOK  water.     It  is  conje6lured,  with  probability,  that 

^_^'|^  all  thefe  different  iflands  were  formerly  one,  and 

that  the  force  of  the  waves  and  currents,  or  fomc 

great  natural  event,  has  divided  them  into  feveral 

portions. 

It  is  probable,  that  this  Archipelago  was  ori- 
ginally peopled  from  Malabar.  Afterwards,  the 
Arabians  went  there,  ufurped  the  fovereignty, 
and  eflablifhed  their  own  religion.  At  length, 
the  two  nations  were  united  into  one;  when  the 
Portuguefe,  foon  after  their  arrival  in  India,  re- 
duced them  to  fubjeclion.  This  tyranny  was  of 
fhort  continuance.  The  garrifon,  which  held 
them  in  flavery,  was  exterminated,  and  the  Pvlal- 
divcs  recovered  their  independence.  Since  this 
period,  they  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  an 
arbitrary  prince,  who  keeps  his  court  at  Male, 
and  has  refigned  the  whole  authority  to  the  priefts- 
He  is  the  fole  merchant  in  his  dominions. 

An  adminiftration  of  this  ftamp,  and  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  country,  which  produces  nothing 
but  cocoa-trees,  prevents  the  trade  from  being 
connderable.  The  exports  confift  only  of  cow- 
ries, fifli,  and  kayar. 

Kayar  is  the  bark  of  the  cocoa-tree,  of  which 
cables  are  made,  that  ferve  for  the  Indian  navi- 
gation. This  is  no  where  fo  good,  and  in  fuch 
plenty  as  in  the  Maldives.  A  great  quantity  of 
it  is  carried,  with  fome  cowries,  to  Ceylon,  where 
thefe  commodities  are  exchanged  for  the  arcca 
nut. 

The  nfh  called  in  the  country  complemaffe,  is 
dried  in  the  fun.  It  is  faked  by  dipping  it  feve- 
ral times  in  fea-water,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
thicknefs  and  length  of  a  man's  finger.  Two 
cargoes  of  it  arc  annually  brought  to  Achen, 
which  are  purchafed  with  gold  and  benzoin.   The 

gold 
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gold  remains  in  the  Maldives  ;  and  the  benzoin  is  E  o  o  K 
lent  to  Mocha,  where  it  procures  in  return  about  ^    ^^|^ 
three  hundred  bales  of  coffee  for  the  confumption 
of  thefe  iflands. 

Cowries  are  white  and  fhining  (hells.  The 
inhabitants  fifh  for  them  twice  a  month ;  three 
days  before  the  new  moon,  and  three  days  after. 
This  employment  belongs  to  the  women,  who 
wade  to  the  middle  in  water  to  gather  them  upon 
the  fands.  They  are  put  up  in  parcels,  each  con- 
taining twelve  thoufand.  Thofe  that  are  not  cir- 
culated in  the  country,  or  carried  to  Ceylon,  arc 
fent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  A  great  num- 
ber of  veffels  annually  fail  from  this  river,  laden 
with  fugar,  rice,  linen,  and  other  lefs  confiderablc 
articles  for  the  ufe  of  the  Maldives,  and  return 
with  cargoes  of  cowries,  valued  at  about  fevcn  or 
eight  hundred  thoufand  livres  *.  One  part  is  cir- 
culated in  Bengal,  where  it  fcrves  as  fmall  coin. 
The  reft  is  taken  off  by  the  Europeans,  who  ufe 
it  with  advantage  in  their  trade  with  Africa. 
They  buy  it  at  fix  folsf  a  pound,  and  fell  it  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  |  in  their  feveral  capitals :  it  is 
worth  thirty-five  livres  §  in  Guinea. 

The  kingdom  of  Travancor,  which  extends 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  frontiers  of  Cochin, 
was  not  formerly  in  pofTefTion  of  a  greater  fhare 
of  opulence  than  the  Maldives.  It  is  probable 
that  it  owed  the  prefervation  of  it's  independency 
to  it's  poverty,  when  the  Moguls  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Madura.  One  of  their  monarchs,  who 
afcended  the  throne  about  the  year  1730,  andwho 
reigned  near  forty  years,  added  more  dignity  to 
his  crown  than  it  had  ever  had  before.  He  was  a 
man  of  exquifite  and  deep  fenfe.     He  was  giving 

*  From  29,1661.   13s.  4d.  to  33,333^-  ^s.  8d. 
+  i\bout  3d.       J  Near  8d.  on  aw  ayerage.       §   il.  9s.  2d. 
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BOOK  audience  to  two  ambafTadors  tliat  had  been  fcnt 
^^'*  him  by  a  neighbouring  flate,  one  of  whom  began 
a  long  harangue,  which  the  other  was  preparing 
to  continue  :  be  not  tedious^  faid  the  prince,  with 
an  auftere  brow,  life  is  Jhort.  His  reign  was  ful- 
lied  only  by  one  act  of  weaknefs :  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Nairs,  and  thought  it  a  difgrace  to 
him  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  fuperior  call. 
In  the  view  of  being  incorporated  into  it,  as 
much  as  it  was  poflible,  in  the  year  1752,  he 
caufed  a  golden  calf  to  fee  caft,  which  he  enter- 
ed into  by  the  muzzle,  and  came  out  at  the  op- 
pofite  part.  Since  that  time,  his  edids  were  all 
dated  from  the  day  of  fo  glorious  a  regenera- 
tion ;  and,  to  the  great  fcandal  of  all  Indoftan, 
he  was  acknowledged  for  a  Bramin,  by  all  thofe 
of  his  fubje6ls  who  enjoyed  this  important  pre- 
rogative. 

With  the  affiftance  of  a  Frenchman  named 
Le  Noye,  this  monarch  had  formed  the  bed  dif- 
ciplined  army  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  thefe: 
countries.  With  thefe  forces,  it  is  faid,  that  he 
meditated  the  conqueft  of  all  the  Malabar ;  and 
perhaps  his  ambition  might  have  been  crowned 
with  fuccefs,  had  it  not  been  oppofed  by  theEu- 
ropean  nations.  Notwithftanding  thefe  impedi- 
ments, he  fucceeded  in  enlarging  his  dominions ; 
and,  what  was  infinitely  more  difficult,  in  render- 
ing his  ufurpations  ufeful  to  his  fubjeds.  In  the' 
midfl  of  the  tumult  of  arms,  agriculture  was  en- 
couraged ;  and  fome  coarfe  manufactures  of  cot-, 
ton  were  fet  on  foot. 

There  are  two  European  fettlements  in  the 
kingdom  of  Travancor  :  that  of  the  Danes  at 
Kolechey  has  fcarce  any  trade.  It  is  very  fel- 
dom,  indeed,  that  the  fmalleft  purchafe  or  fale  is 
ever  made  there  by  the  people  of  that  nation. 

The 
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The  Englilli  factory  of  Anjengo  is  fituated  on  B  o  o  K 
a  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  river,  ^  ^^*- 
which,  during  the  greatell  part  of  the  year,  is 
choked  up  with  fand.  The  town  is  well  peopled, 
and  full  of  manufadures.  It  was  formerly  de- 
fended by  four  fmall  baftions  without  a  ditch,  and 
by  a  garrifon  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This 
expence  has  been  thought  unneceiTary.  A  fingle 
agent  now  takes  care  of  all  the  buhnefs,  with  lefs 
parade  and  more  advantage. 

Territory  of  Anjengo,  thou  art  nothing;  but 
thou  haft  given  birth  to  Eliza.  A  day  will  come, 
when  thefe  flaples  of  commerce,  founded  by  the 
Europeans  on  the  coafls  of  Afia,  will  exilt  no 
more.  Before  a  few  centuries  are  elapfcd,  the 
grafs  will  cover  them,  or  the  Indians,  avenged, 
will  have  built  upon  their  ruins.  But  if  my  works 
be  deftined  to  have  any  duration,  the  name  of 
Anjengo  will  not  be  obliterated  from  the  memory 
of  man.  Thofe  who  (hall  read  my  v/orks,  or 
thofe  whom  the  winds  (hall  drive  towards  thefe 
fhores,  will  fay  :  there  it  is  that  Eliza  Draper  was 
born  ;  and  if  there  be  a  Briton  among  them,  he 
will  immediately  add,  with  the  fpirit  of  confcious 
pride,  and  there  it  was  that  ihe  was  born  of  Eng- 
lifh  parents. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  indulge  my  grief,  and 
to  give  a  free  courfe  to  my  tears  1  Eliza  was  my 
friend.  Reader,  whofoe'er  thou  art,  forgive  me 
this  involuntary  emotion.  Let  my  mind  dwell 
upon  Eliza.  If  I  have  fometimes  moved  thee  to 
compaflionate  the  calamities  of  the  huraan  race, 
let  me  now  prevail  upon  thee  to  commiferate  my 
own  misfortune.  I  was  thy  friend  without  know- 
ing thee ;  be  for  a  moment  mine.  Thy  gentle 
pity  (hall  be  my  reward. 

Eliza 
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BOOK  Eliza  ended  her  days  in  the  land  of  her  fore- 
J^^J;^  fathers,  at  the  age  of  three  and  thirty.  A  ccieAial 
foul  was  feparatcd  from  a  heavenly  body.  Yc 
who  vifit  the  fpot  on  which  her  facred  a(hes  reft^ 
write  upon  the  marble  that  covers  them  :  in  fuch 
a  year,  in  fuch  a  month,  on  fuch  a  day,  at  fuch 
an  hour,  God  withdrew  his  fpirit,  and  P^liza  died. 

And  thou,  original  writer,  her  admirer  and  her 
friend,  it  was  Eliza  who  infpired  thy  works,  and 
dictated  to  thee  the  moft  affeding  pages  of  them. 
Fortunate  Sterne,  thou  art  no  more  and  I  am 
left  behind.  I  wept  over  thee  with  Eliza ;  thou 
wouldft  weep  over  her  with  me;  and  had  it  been 
the  will  of  Heaven,  that  you  had  both  furvived 
me,  your  tears  would  have  fallen  together  upon 
my  grave. 

The  men  were  ufed  to  fav,  that  no  woman  had 
fo  many  graces  as  Eliza  :  the  women  faid  fo  too. 
They  all  praifed  her  candour ;  they  all  extolled 
her  fenfibility;  they  were  all  ambitious  of  the 
honour  of  her  acquaintance.  The  flings  of  envy 
were  never  pointed  againfl  unconfcious  merit. 

Anjengo,  it  is  to  the  influence  of  thy  happy 
climate  that  flie  certainly  was  indebted  for  that 
almoft  incompatible  harmony  of  voluptuoufnefa 
and  decency,  which  difiufed  itfelf  over  all  her 
perfon,  and  accompanied  all  her  motions.  A 
llatuary  who  would  have  wifned  to  reprcfent  Vo- 
luptuoufnefs,  would  have  taken  her  for  his  model  j 
and  fne  would  equally  have  ferved  for  him  who 
might  have  had  a  figure  of  m.odefly  to  difplay. 
Even  the  gloomy  and  clouded  fky  of  England, 
had  not  been  able  to  obfcure  the  brightnefs  of 
that  aerial  kind  of  foul,  unknown  in  our  climates. 
In  every  thing  that  Eliza  did,  an  irrefiftiblc  charm 
was  difFufed  around  her.  Dcfirc,  but  of  a  timid 
and  bafhfui  cad,  followed  her  fteps  in  filence. 

Any 
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Any  man  of  courteoufnefs  alone,  muft  have  lov-B  o  o  K 
ed  her,  but  would  not  have  dared  to  own   his  ^  J^^^ 
paflion . 

I  SEARCH  for  Eliza  every  where:  I  difcover,  I 
difcern  fome  of  her  features,  fome  of  her  charms, 
fcattered  among  thofe  women  whofe  figure  is  mod 
interefting.  But  what  is  become  of  her  who 
united  them  all  ?  Nature,  who  haft  exhauftcd  thy 
gifts  to  form  an  Eliza,  didft  thou  create  her  only 
for  one  moment  ?  Didft  thou  make  her  to  be  ad- 
mired for  one  inftant,  and  to  be  for  ever  re- 
gretted ? 

All  who  have  feen  Eliza,  regret  her.  As  for 
myfelf,  my  tears  will  never  ceafe  to  flow  for  her 
all  the  time  I  have  to  live.  But  is  this  fufficient  ? 
Thofe  who  have  known  her  tendernefs  for  me,  the 
confidence  fhe  had  bellowed  upon  me,  will  they 
not  fay  to  mc :  flie  is  no  more,  and  yet  thou 
liveft. 

Eliza  intended  to  quit  her  country,  her  rela- 
tions, her  friends,  to  take  up  her  refidcnce  along 
with  me,  and  fpend  her  days  in  the  midft  of  mine. 
What  happinefshad  I  not  promifcdtomyfelf?  What 
joy  did  I  not  expect,  from  feeing  her  fought  after 
by  men  of  genius ;  and  beloved  by  women  of  the 
niceft  tafte  ?  I  faid  to  myfelf,  Eliza  is  young,  and 
thou  art  near  thy  latter  end.  It  is  (he  who  will 
clofe  thine  eyes.  Vain  hope !  Fatal  i  everfe  of 
all  human  probabilities!  My  old  age  has  been 
prolonged  beyond  the  days  of  her  youth.  There 
is  now  no  perfon  in  the  world  exifting  for  me. 
Fate  has  condemned  me  to  live,  and  die  alone. 

Eliza's  mind  was  cultivated,  but  the  efle<5ls 
of  this  art  were  never  perceived.  It  had  done 
nothing  more  than  embellifli  nature  ;  it  fervcd  in 
her  only  to  make  the  charm  more  lafting.  Every 
inftant  incrcafed  the  delight  flie  infpired  ;  every 

inftant 
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B  O  O  Kinflant  rendered  her  more  intcrefting.  Such  \i 
^^*-  the  iinprcirion  (he  had  left  in  India;  fuch  is  the 
imprellion  ihc  made  in  Europe.  Eliza  then  was 
very  beautiful  ?  No,  (lie  was  fimply  beautiful : 
but  there  was  no  beauty  (lie  did  not  eclipfe,  be-* 
caufe  file  was  the  only  one  that  was  likeherfelF. 

Eliza  has  written  ;  and  the  men  of  her  nation, 
whofe  works  have  been  the  moft  abounding  in 
elegance  and  tafle,  would  not  have  difavowed  the 
fmall  number  of  pages  fiie  has  left  behind  her. 

When  I  faw  Eliza,  I  experienced  a  fenfation 
unknown  to  me.  It  was  too  warm  to  be  no  more 
than  friendfiiip ;  it  was  too  pure  to  be  love.  Had 
it  been  a  pailion,  Eliza  would  have  pitied  me ; 
{he  would  have  endeavoured  to  bring  me  back 
to  my  reafon,  and  I  fliould  have  completely 
loft  it. 

Eliza  ufed  frequently  to  fay,  that  (lie  had  a 
greater  efteem  for  me  than  for  any  one  elfe.  Ac 
prefent  I  may  believe  it. 

iNf  her  laft   moments,  Eliza's   thoughts   were 
fiXed  upon  her  friend;  and  I  cannot  write  a  line 
■ufithout  having  before  me  the  monument  (he  has 
left  me.     Oh  1  that  flie  could  alfo  have  endowed 
my  pen  with  her  graces  and  her  virtue?  Methinks, 
at  leaft,  I  hear  her  fay,  "  That  flern  mufe  thatj 
looks  at  you,  is  Hiftory,  whofe   awful  duty  il 
is  to  determine  the  opinion  of  pofterity.     Thai 
fickle  deity  that  hovers  o'er  the  globe,  is  Famej 
who  condefcended  to  entertain   us   a  momenl 
about  you;  (he  brought   me  thy  works,   an( 
paved   the  way  for  our  connedion  by  elleem. 
Behold    that    phoenix    immortal    amidft    th( 
flames :    it   is    the    fymbol    of  Genius,    which! 
never   dies.      Let  thefe  emblems   perpetually] 
incite   thee   to    fnew  thyfelf  the   defender  of 

*'    HUMANITY,    of   TRUTH,    and  of   LIBERTY." 

ElizaJ 
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Eliza,  from  the  higbefl  Heaven,  thy  firfl:,  and  BOOK, 
aft  country,  receive  my  oath:  I  swear  not  to      '^^• 

iVRlTE  ONE    LINE    IN    WHICH    THY    FRIEND    MAY 
srOT  BE  RECOGNISED. 

Cochin  v/as  a  place  of  great  note  when  the 
'ortuguefe  arrived  in  India.  They  made  them- 
elves  mafters  of  it,  and  were  afterwards  difpof- 
effed  by  the  Dutch.  The  fovereign,  at  the  time 
his  place  was  taken  from  him,  had  preferved  his 
lominions,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  five  and  twenty 
ears,  have  been  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  people 
if  Travancor.  His  misfortunes  have  obliged  him 
otake  refuge  under  the  walls  of  his  ancient  capital, 
Inhere  he  lives  upon  a  revenue  of  14,400  livres  *, 
s^hich  was  flipulated  to  be  paid  him  by  ancient 
apitulations,  out  of  the  produce  of  his  cuftoms. 
n  the  fame  fuburb  is  a  colony  of  induftrious  Jews, 
i^ho  are  white  men,  and  ridiculoufly  pretend  to 
lave  been  fettled  here  fince  the  time  of  theBaby- 
3nif]i  captivity,  but  have  certainly  been  in  this 
tuation  a  very  confiderable  time.  A  town  en- 
ompafled  with  fertile  lands,  and  built  upon  a 
iver  that  receives  veiTels  of  five  hundred  tons 
urthen,  and  communicates  by  feveral  navigable 
ranches  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  may 
aturally  be  expected  to  be  in  a  flourifliing  con- 
ition.  If  it  be  otherwife,  it  is  entirely  owen  to 
le  opprefTive  nature  of  the  government. 

This  oppreffive  fpirit  is  at  lead  as  fenfibly  felt 
t  Calicut :  all  nations  are  admitted  thither,  but 
one  have  any  fway.  The  fovereign  who  rules 
here  at  prefent  is  a  Bramin ;  and  the  people  are 
pnfequently  under  a  theocracy,  which,  in  procefs 
|f  time,  becomes  the  word  of  all  governments, 
ecaufe  the  hand  of  the  gods  adds  to  the  weight 
P  the  fceptre  of  the  tyrants,  and  the  fandity  of 
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BOOK  one  of  the  authorities,  occafions  a  blind  fubmif- 
_}^^[^  fton,^  and  under  pain  of  facrilege  to  the  caprices 
of  the  other.  The  orders  of  the  defpot  arc 
changed  into  oracles,  and  the  difobedience  of 
the  fubjecls  incurs  the  (ligma  of  a  revolt 
againfb  Heaven.  The  throne  of  Calicut  is  al- 
mofl  the  only  one  in  India  that  is  filled  by  a 
perfon  of  this  firfl:  of  the  calls.  In  other  places, 
the  crown  is  worn  by  inferior  tribes,  and  even  by 
pcrfons  of  lb  obfcure  a  caft,  that  their  domeftics 
would  be  difhonoured  and  banifhed  from  their 
tribes,  if  they  condefcended  even  to  eat  with 
their  monarchs.  Thcfe  people  take  care  not  to 
boaft  of  having  fupped  with  the  king :  this  pre- 
judice is  not,  perhaps,  more  ridiculous  than  any 
other.  It  humbles  the  pride  of  princes,  and  de- 
prives courtiers  of  one  fource  of  vanity.  Such  is 
the  influence  of  fuperftition,  that  it  gives  rife  to 
the  univerfal  prevalence  of  opinion.  By  fuper- 
ftition artifice  divides  the  empire  with  power: 
when  the  latter  has  conquered  and  enflaved  the 
world,  the  former  interpofes  and  prefcribes  laws 
in  it's  turn :  they  enter  into  a  league  with  each 
other,  mankind  fall  proftrate,  and  fubmit  to  their 
chains.  If  it  (hould  happen  that  thefe  two  powers^ 
being  diflatisfied,  Ihould  rife  up  the  one  againft 
the  other,  then  it  is  that  the  blood  of  the  citizens 
is  fcen  dreaming  in  the  ftreets.  One  party  ranges 
itfelf  under  the  ftandard  of  fuperftition,  the  other 
under  the  banners  of  the  fovereign.  Fathers 
murder  their  children ;  and  children  plunge, 
without  hcfitation,  the  poniard  in  the  breaft  of 
their  fathers.  Every  idea  of  juftice  is  at  an  end  ; 
every  fentiment  of  humanity  is  annihilated  ;  man 
iccms  mctamorphofcd,  at  once,  into  a  wild  bead. 
The  cry  on  one  fide  is,  Rebels,  obey  your  mo- 
narch; on  the  other.  Sacrilegious,  impious  men, 
I  -         -  obey 
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obey  your  God,  the  maftcr  of  your  king,  or  B  O  o  K 
die.  I  (hall  addrefs  myfelf,  then,  to  all  the  *^^- 
fovcreigns  of  the  earth,  and  I  fhall  venture  to  re- 
veal to  them  the  fecret  thought  of  the  priefthood. 
If  the  pried  were  to  explain  himfelf  frankly,  he 
would  fay,  If  the  fovereign  be  not  my  lidor  he 
is  mine  enemy  ;  I  have  put  the  axe  into  his  hand, 
but  on  condition  that  I  fhall  point  out  to  him  the 
heads  that  are  to  be  (truck  olF.  The  Bramins,  the 
depofitaries  of  religion  and  the  fciences  through- 
out Indoflan,  are  employed  as  minifters  in  mod 
of  the  ftates,  and  difpofe  of  every  thing  at  plea- 
fure  ;  but  affairs  are  not  the  better  managed  on 
that  account. 

The  adminiftration  of  Calicut  is  bad  in  general, 
and  that  of  the  capital  (till  worfe.  No  police  is 
eftablifhed,  no  fortifications  are  raifed.  The 
trade,  which  is  clogged  with  a  multrplicity  of  im- 
pofts,  is  almoft  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of 
the  moft  abandoned  and  faithlefs  Moors  in  Afia. 
One  of  it's  grcatelt  advantages  is,  that  by  the  river 
Baypore,  which  is  only  at  two  leagues  diftance, 
it  has  the  means  of  being  furnifhed  with  teak 
timber,  which  grows  upon  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains in  great  abundance. 

The  territories  that  border  upon  Calicut,  and 
belong  to  the  houfe  of  Colaftry,  are  little  known, 
except  by  the  French  colony  at  Mahe,  which  is 
rifing  up  again  from  it's  afhes,  and  that  of  the 
Englifli  at  Tellecherry,  which  has  experienced  no 
misfortune.  The  latter,  which  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  fifteen  or  fixteen  thoufand  fouls,  had 
three  hundred  white  men  and  five  hundred  blacks 
For  it's  defence;  they  have  been  recalled  fince  the 
lation  has  acquired  in  thefe  feas  an  afcendant, 
vhich  removes  the  apprehenfion  of  feeing  the 
"ettlement  infuUed.     At  prefent  they  draw  from 
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BOOK  thence    annually  (with  very  little  expence)  fifteen 
^^^     hundred  thouland  pounds  weight  of  pepper,  and 
fome  other  provifions  of  little  importance. 

If  wc  except  a  few  principalities  that  fcarce  de- 
ferve  mention,  the  dates  we  have  been  defcribing 
properly  conilitute  the  whole   of  the  Malabar,  a 
country  more  agreeable  than  opulent.     The  ex- 
ports confifts  chietiy  of  aromatics  and  fpices.  The 
principal  articles  are  fanders  wood,  India  fafFron, 
cardamom,  ginger,  baftard  cinnamon,  and  pepper. 
The  fantalum  or  fanders  grows  to  the  fize  of  a 
walnut-tree.      It's   leaves    are    entire    oval,    and 
placed  oppofite  to  each  other.     It*s  flower   is  of 
one  Tingle  piece,  charged  with  eight  (tarnina,  and 
fupported  upon  the  piifil,  which  becomes  an  in- 
fipid  berry,  refembling  in  form  that  of  the  laurel. 
It's  wood   is  white   in  the   circumference,    and 
yellow  in  the   center  when  the  tree  is  old.     This 
difference    of  colour   conflitutes    two    kinds    of 
fanders,  both  employed   for  the  fame  purpofes, 
•and  having  equally  a  bitter  tafte,  and  an  aromatic 
fmell.     With  the  powder  cf  this  wood  a  parte  is 
prepared,  with  which  the  Chinefe,  Indians,  Per- 
ilans,  Arabians  and  Turks  anoint  their  bodies. 
It  is  likewife  burnt  in  their   houfes,  and  yields  a 
fragrant    and    wholefome   fmell.       The   greateft 
quantity  of  this  wood,  to  which  a  Iharp  and  at- 
tenuating virtue   is   afcribed,   remains    in   India. 
The   red  fanders,  though  in  lefs  eftimation,  and 
iefs  generally  ufed,  is    fent   by  preference    into 
Europe.     This  is  the  produce  of  a  different  tree, 
which  is  common  on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel. 
Some  travellers   confound  it  with  the  wood  ol 
Caliatour,  which  is  ufed  in  dying. 

The  Indian  faffron,  called  by  the  phyficianj 
curcuma^  or  terra  merita^  has  a  very  low  an( 
herbaceous  Item,  formed  by  the   union  of  th< 

budsi 
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buds,  and  compofed  of  five  or  fix  very  long  B  O  o  K. 
leaves,  which  bear  upon  very  long  flalks.  The  ^^^' 
flowers,  difpofed  in  a  hufl^y  fpike  near  the  root, 
are  purplcifh,  with  fix  unequal  divifions ;  they 
have  but  one  (lamina,  fupported,  as  they  are, 
upon  the  piftil,  which  becomes  a  capliila  with 
three  divifions,  full  of  round  feeds.  The  root  is 
compofed  of  five  or  fix  oblong  and  knotty 
tubercles.  It  is  reckoned  to  have  an  aperient 
quality,  and  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 
The  Indians  make  a  yellow  dye  of  it,  and  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  molt  of  their  difhes. 

Several  kinds  of  cardamom  are  found  in  the 
different  countries  of  India,  and  the  diftini^l 
characters  of  them  have  not  been  fufficiently  ob* 
ferved.  That  which  grows  in  the  territories  of 
Cochin,  Calicut,  and  Cananor,  is  the  fmallell  and 
mod  efteemed.  It  has,  as  well  as  the  other  forts, 
a  great  deal  of  analogy  with  the  Indian  faffron, 
from  which  it  differs  in  haYin^  it's  leaves  much 
more  numerous;  it's  Item  higher;  it's  fpike  of 
flowers  loofer,  and  coming  immediately  from  the 
root,  and  it's  fruit  lefs.  It's  feeds,  which  have 
an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour,  are  ufed  in  mod 
Indian  ragouts.  It  is  often  mixed  with  areca  and 
betel,  and  fometimes  chewed  afterwards  ;  and  is 
ufed  in  medicine  chiefly  to  help  digefl:ion,  and  to 
fl:rengthen  the  fl:omach.  The  cardamom  has  no 
need  of  cultivation,  and  grows  naturally  in  places 
covered  with  the  aflies  of  plants  that  have  been 
burnt. 

The  ginger  refembles  the  cardamom,  both  in 
the  difoofition  and  ftructure  of  it's  flowers.  The 
fpike  comes  from  the  fame  point.  The  root,  which 
is  knotty  and  creeping,  (hoots  out  feveral  flems  of 
three  feet  high,  the  leaves  of  which  are  narrower. 
It  is  white,  tenderj  and  ahnofl:  as  pungent  to  the 

palate 
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BOO  K palate  as  pepper.  The  Indians  put  it  into  their  rice, 
^''-     which  is  their  common  diet,  to  correct  the  natural 
inlipidity  of  this  food.     This  fpice,  mixed  with 
others,  gives  the  diflies  feafoned  with  it  a  ftrong 
tafte,  which  is  extremely  difagreeablc  to  foreigners. 
The  Europeans,  however,  who  come   to  Afia  in 
low  circumllances  are  obliged  to  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  it.     Others  adopt  it  out  of  complaifancc 
to  their  wives,  who  are  generally  natives  of  the 
country.     It  is  here,  as  in  all  other  places,  much 
eafier  for  the   men  to  conform  to  the  tafte  and 
foibles  of  the  women,  than  to  get  the  better  of 
them.     Perhaps  too  the  climate  may  require  this 
manner  of  living.     The  bed  ginger  is  that  which 
is    cultivated  in   the   Malabar;   the  fecond   fort 
comes  from    Bengal.     That  which  grows  in  the 
Decan,   and  in  all  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  lefs 
cfteemcd;  if,  however,  we  except  the  red  ginger 
of  the  Moluccas,   a  fpecies   differing  from  the 
common  fort  in  the  colour  of  it's  root,  and  in 
having  a  lefs  acid  tafte. 

Bastard  cinnamon,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  cajfia  lignea^  is  to  be  had  at  Timor, 
Java,  and  Mindanao ;  but  that  which  grows  on 
the  Malabar  coaft  is  much  fuperior.  The  tree 
which  produces  it,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  is  a 
fpecies  of  laurel;  it  yields  the  fame  produce,  and 
refembles  it  in  moft  of  it's  chara£ters.  It's  leaves 
are  longer;  it's  bark,  more  thick  and  red,  it  has 
lefs  flavour,  and  is  diftinguifhed  particularly  by  a 
kind  of  vifcidity  that  is  perceived  in  chewing. 
By  thefe  marks  we  may  dete6t  the  fraud  of  thp 
merchants,  who  fell  it  mixed  with  the  true  cinna- 
mon, the  virtues  of  which  are  infinitely  fuperior, 
and  the  price  four  times  as  much.  The  Dutch, 
defpairing  of  being  able  to  root  up  all  the  trees 
out  of  the  forefts  that  produce  it,  contrived  to  re- 
quire, 
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quire,  during  their  fuperiority  in  Malabar,  theBOOK 
fovereigns  of  the  country  to  renounce  their  right  ^^' 
of  barking  thein.  This  engagement,  which  was 
never  (tridly  obferved,  has  been  lefs  fulfilled  fince 
the  nation  that  made  it  has  lofl  it's  authority,  and 
has  advanced  the  price  of  the  cinnamon  of  Cey- 
lon. The  prefent  produce  of  the  cinnamon  at 
Malabar  may  be  computed  at  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  weight.  The  fmalleft  portion  of  it  is 
brought  to  Europe;  the  reft  isdifpofedof  in  India. 
The  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  free 
Englifh  merchants ;  it  may  admit  of  improve- 
ment, but  will  never  be  equal  to  that  of  pepper. 

The  pepper-plant  is  a  Ihrub,  the  root  of  which 
is  fibrous  and  blackifli.  It's  ftcm,  which  is  far. 
snentous  and  flexible,  requires  a  tree  or  a  prop  to 
fupport  it.  It  is  branchy,  and  full  of  knots,  from 
each  of  which  an  oval  leaf  goes  off,  (harp  pointed, 
very  fmooth,  and  marked  with  hwc  nerves ;  and 
it  is  of  a  (trong  and  poignant  flavour.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  branches,  and  more  frequently 
at  their  extremities,  we  fee  little  buds  refembling 
thofe  of  the  currant-tree,  which  bear  about  thirty 
flowers,  compofed  of  two  ftamina  and  one  piftil. 
The  fruit  that  fucceeds  is  at  firft  green,  then  red, 
and  of  the  bignefs  of  a  pea.  It  is  ufually  gather- 
ed  in  Oftober,  four  months  after  the  flowering 
feafon,  and  it  is  cxpofed  to  the  fun  for  feven  or 
eight  days.  The  black  colour  it  then  acquires 
has  given  it  the  name  of  black  pepper.  It  is 
made  white  by  fl:ripping  it  of  it's  outward  fl^in. 
The  largeft,  heavieft,  and  leaft  flirivelled,  is  the 
beft. 

The  pepper-plant  flouriflies  in  the  iflands  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  Malabar  coafl:.  It  is  not  fown,  but 
planted  J  and  great  nicety  is  required  in  the  choice 

of 
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BOOK  of  the  (hoots.  It  produces  no  fruit  till  the  end  of 
three  years;  but  bears  fo  plentifully  the  three  fuc- 
ceeding  years,  that  fome  plants  yield  between  fix 
and  ieven  pounds  of  pepper.  The  produce,  from 
that  period,  continues  decreafing;  and  the  (lirub 
declines  fo  faft,  that  in  twelve  years  time  it  ceafes 
bearing. 

The  cukure  of  pepper  is  not  difficult;  it  is 
fufficicnt  to  plant  it  in  a  rich  foil,  and  carefully 
to  pull  up  the  weeds  that  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance round  it's  roots,  efpecially  the  three  firfl:  years. 
As  the  fun  is  highly  neceffary  to  the  growth  of  the 
pepper-plant,  when  it  is  ready  to  bear,  the  trees 
that  fupport  it  mufl  be  lopped,  to  prevent  their  , 
fhade  from  injuring  the  fruit.  When  the  feafon 
is  over,  it  is  proper  to  crop  the  head  of  the  plant. 
Without  this  precaution  there  would  be  too  much 
wood,  and  little  fruit. 

The  pepper  exported  from  Malabar,  which 
was  formerly  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Portu- 
guefe,  and  is  at  prefent  divided  between  the 
Dutch,  Englifh,  and  French,  amounts  to  about 
ten  millions  weight.  At  ten  fols  a  pound  *  it  is 
an  obje£l:  of  five  millions  f:  it  is  exported,  with 
other  produdions,  for  half  that  fum.  By  the  fale 
of  thefe  commodities  the  country  is  enabled  to 
purchafe  rice  from  the  Ganges  and  Canara,  coarfe 
linens  from  Myfore  and  Bengal,  and  feveral  forts 
of  goods  from  Europe.  The  payments  in  money 
amount  to  little  or  nothing. 

Canara,  a  country  bordering  upon  Malabar, 
properly  fo  called,  has  been  fuccefsfully  increafei 
by  the  provinces  of  Onor,  Baticala,  Bandel,  an< 
Cananor,  by  which   it  has  acquired   a  confidera- 
ble  degree  of  extent.     It  is  very  fertile,  and  par, 
ticularly  in  rice.     It  was  formerly  the  mofl   flou-] 
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rifhing  ftatc  in  thefe  regions ;  but  it  declined  BOOK. 
when  it*s  Ibvercign  was  compelled  to  give  annu-  ^'fl, 
ally  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  thoufand 
livres  *  to  the  Marattas,  his  neighbours,  to  pre- 
ferve  his  kingdom  from  their  plunders.  It  has 
Itill  continued  declining  iince  Hyder  Ally  Khan 
became  the  mailer  of  it.  Mangalore,  which, 
ferved  for  it's  harbour,  has  fallen  into  proportional 
decay.  It  has  been  lefs  frequented  by  foreign 
navigators,  becaufe  provifions  were  no  longer  fo 
plentiful  there,  and  becaufe  the  multiplicity  of 
taxes  has  increafed  the  price  of  them  excellively. 
Neverthelefs  the  manners  of  the  place  have  re- 
mained as  corrupt  as  they  have  been  from  time 
immemorial.  Canara  is  always  able  to  fupply 
the  mod  voluptuous  courtefans,  and  the  fineit 
dancers  inlndoftan. 

Commerce,  that  raifed  Venice  from  her  canals,  P^cfcnt 
and  Amfterdam  from  her  moraifes,  had  rendered  !i^^^  °^ 
Goa  the  center  of  the  riches  of  India,  and  one  of 
the  mofl  celebrated  marts  of  tlie  univerfe.  Time  ; 
the  revolutions  fo  common  in  Afia ;  the  pride  in- 
feparable  from  great  profperity ;  the  effeminacy 
that  attends  on  wealth  eafily  acquired  ;  the  com- 
petition of  more  enlightened  nations  ;  the  em- 
bezzlements of  the  treafury,  and  thofe  of  indi- 
viduals ;  perfidious  and  atrocious  acts  of  all  kinds : 
thefe  caufes,  and  others,  perhaps,  which  have 
efcaped  our  notice,  have  haltened  the  deitruclion 
of  this  proud  city.  It  is  now  reduced  to  nothing  ; 
and  thedefeds  of  it's  adminiftration,  the  corrup- 
tion of  it's  citizens,  the  influence  of  it's  monks  in 
public  deliberations,  do  not  give  any  hopes  of  it's 
re-eftabliihment.  Deprived  of  fo  many  fertile 
provinces,  which  implicitly  obeyed  it's  laws,  it 
has   nothing   remaining  but  the   fmall  illand  on 

*  From  50,000!.  to  54,166!.  13s.  ^d. 
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BOOK  which  it  is  fituated,  and  the  two  peninfulas  that 
^^    J^'*      form  it's  harbour. 

^^^^([^  To  the  north  of  Goa,  the  Marattas,  maftcrs  of 
of  the  pi-  fome  polls  on  the  fea  fhore,  infcfted  this  ocean 
mesot  ^jjj^  ^j^gjj.  piracies.  The  Mogul,  who  had  juft 
iigna.  ^-yi^jj^g^  ^\^Q  northern  parts  of  the  coaft,  was 
highly  incenfed  at  them.  In  order  to  protect  the 
navigation  of  his  fubjeds,  he  equipped  a  fleet, 
principally  deflined  to  reprefs  this  fpirit  of  rapine. 
At  this  period  the  two  powers  attacked  each 
other.  In  thefe  repeated  and  bloody  engage- 
ments, the  Maratta  Konna  Ji  Angria,  difplayed 
fuch  diftinguilhed  talents,  th-at  the  direction  of 
the  maritime  forces  of  his  nation  was  conferred 
upon  him  ;  and  foon  after,  the  government  of  the 
important  fortrefs  of  Severn-droog,  built  upon  a 
fmall  illand,  at  a  httle  dillancc  from  the  conti- 
nent. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  conquered  only 
for  himfelf.  He  prevailed  upon  the  companions 
of  his  victories,  to  adopt  his  plan  of  independ- 
ence ;  and,  with  their  afliflance,  he  feized  upon  the 
ihips  which  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  fortunately 
commanded.  The  efforts  made  to  reduce  him  to 
obedience  again  were  ineffectual.  The  allure- 
ment of  plunder,  and  the  fame  of  his  generofity, 
drew  even  fo  great  a  number  of  intrepid  adven- 
turers about  him,  that  it  was  eafy  for  him  to  be- 
come a  conqueror.  His  dominion  extended  forty 
leagues  along  the  coaft,  from  Tamana  to  Raja- 
pour;  and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  within  land,  ac- 
cording to  the  difpofition  of  the  places,  and  the 
facility  of  their  being  defended.  Neverthelefs  he 
owed  his  greateft  fuccefs,  and  all  his  reputation, 
to  naval  operations,  which  were  continued  with 
the  fame  aftivity,  the  fame  bravery,  and  the  fame 
fkiil,  by  the  heirs  of  his  name  and  of  his  domi- 
nions* A 
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At  firfl,  thcfe  pirates  only  attacked  the  Indian,  BOOK. 
Moorifli,  or  Arabian  vefTels,  that  had  not  pur-  }}^j^ 
:hafed  paflports  from  them.  In  procefs  of  time, 
:hey  infuhed  the  flag  of  the  Europeans,  who  were 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  never  faihng  without 
i  convoy.  This  precaution  was  not  only  very 
sxpenfive,  but  proved  alfo  infufficient  :  even  the 
Hiips  that  compofed  the  cfcort  were  often  attack- 
ed, and  feveral  times  carried  off  from  their  an- 
chors. 

These  depredations  had  lafled  fifty  years,  when, 
in  1772,  the  Englifh  joined  their  forces  with  thole 
^f  the  Portuguefe  againfl  thefe  pirates  ;  and  it 
was  determined  between  them  to  deftroy  the  place 
of  their  refort.  The  expedition  was  difgraceful 
and  abortive.  That  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
Dutch,  two  years  after,  with  feven  men  of  war 
md  two  bomb  ketches,  met  with  no  better  fuc- 
cefs.  At  length  the  Marattas,  upon  the  people 
Df  Angria  ref  uiing  to  pay  a  tribute  which  had 
long  been  cuftomary,  agreed  to  attack  the  com- 
mon enemy  by  land,  while  the  Englifli  attacked 
them  by  fea.  This  confederacy  obtained  a  com- 
plete conqueft.  Mod  of  the  harbours  and  forts 
were  taken  in  the  campaign  of  1755.  Geriah, 
the  capital,  furrendered  the  year  following,  and 
^vith  it  fell  a  power,  the  profperity  of  which  had 
been  only  founded  on  public  calamities.  By  it's 
ruin,  the  power  of  the  Marattas,  which  was  for- 
midable already,  was  unhappily  increafed. 

These   people,  who  had  been   long   confined  Prefent 
within  the  limits  of  their  mountains,  have,  by  de-  Mara°/"^'^ 
grees,  extended  themfelves  towards  the  fea,  and  on  the 
at  prefent  poiTefs  the  large   fpace   between  Surat  ^°^^J^^ 
and  Goa,  where  they  equally  threaten  thcfe  two 
cities.     They  are  famous  for  their  incurfions  and 
depredations  on  the  coail  of  Coromandel,  in  the 

rseigh- 
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BOO  K  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 

, ]^^-      Ganges ;  but  the  center  of  their  greatefl:  itrength, 

and  their  fixed  (lation,  is  at  Malabar.  That  fpi- 
rit  of  rapine,  which  they  carry  into  the  countries 
where  they  occafionally  make  inroads,  is  forfaken 
in  the  provinces  they  have  conquered.  They 
have  already  alleviated  the  mifery  of  thofe  places 
which  were  opprefled  for  fo  long  a  time  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  with  which  they 
have  fuccelTively  enlarged  their  empire.  Their 
condud  has  been  very  different  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring feas.  They  not  only  plunder  all  the 
fliips  there,  which  are  too  weak  to  refifl:  them, 
but  alfo  give  an  afylum  to  foreign  pirates,  who 
will  confent  to  fliare  their  captures  with  them. 
Revolutl-  SuRAT  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  only  fea-port 
ens  that     £       ^^    exportation  of  the   manufactures  of  the 

ha.v^  hap-  *  .  . 

pen0d  to    Mogul  empire,  and  the  importation  of  whatever 
Surat.       ^^g  neceflary  to  fupply  it's  confumption.     To  fe- 
quence  of  cure  it*s  allegiance,  and  provide  for  it's  defence,  a 
theinflu-   citadel  was  built,  the  commandant  of  which  had 
the  En?-'^'^  HO  authority  over  that  of  the  town  ;  care  was  even 
jifh  have    taken  to  chufe  two  governors,  who,  from   their 
acquired    charadcr,  were  not  likely  to  unite    in   opprefiing 
trade.    Some  difagreeable  circumftances  gave  rife 
to  a  third  power.     The  Indian  feas  were  infefted 
with  pirates,  who  interrupted  the  navigation,  and 
prevented  devout  Muffelmen  from  making  voyages 
to  Mecca.     The  emperor  thought  the  chief  of  a 
colony  of  CofFrees,  who  were  fettled  at  Rajapour, 
would  be  the  proper  perfon  to  ftop  the  progrefs 
of  thefe  depredations,  and  therefore  appointed  him 
his  admiral.     Three  lacks  of  rupees,  or  720,000 
livres  *,  were  afiigned   him   for  his  annual    pay. 
This  falary  not  being  punctually  paid,  the  admi- 
ral fcized  the  caftle,  and  from  that  fortrefs  laid 

*  ,3o,o©o]. 
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the  town  under  contribution.  A  fcene  of  gene-  BOOK 
ral  confufion  enfued  ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Ma-  ^^^• 
rattas,  which  was  always  adivc,  became  more 
eager  than  ever.  Thefe  Barbarians,  who  had  ex- 
tended their  ufurpations  even  to  the  gates  of  the 
place,  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  allowed  a  third 
part  of  the  duties,  on  condition  that  they  fliould 
not  moled  the  inland  trade.  They  contented 
themfelves  with  this  contribution,  fo  long  as  for- 
tune did  not  throw  more  confiderable  advantages 
in  their  way.  As  foon  as  they  perceived  this  fer- 
ment among  the  citizens,  not  doubting  that  one 
of  the  parties  might  be  tranfported  fo  far  by  re- 
fentment  as  to  open  the  gates  to  them,  they  drew 
their  forces  near  to  the  walls.  The  traders  find- 
ing their  efFeds  daily  in  danger  of  being  pkmder- 
cd,  called  the  Engliih  to  their  afliflance  in  1759, 
and  aided  them  in  taking  the  citadel.  The  court 
of  Delhi  confirmed  them  in  the  pofTefTion  of  it, 
and  in  the  exercife  of  the  naval  command,  to- 
gether with  the  appointments  annexed  to  both 
commiflions.  This  revolution  reffored  fome  de- 
gree of  tranquillity  to  Surat  and  it^s  Nabob  ; 
while  it  made  them,  however,  totally  dependent 
upon  the  power  they  had  called  in  to  their  af- 
fiftance. 

This  fuccefs  enlarged  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  agents  of.  the  Englixli  Company.  Thofe 
among  them  who  conducted  the  affairs  on  the 
Malabar  coaif,  were  troubled  with  fecret  difcon- 
tent,  at  not  having  had  any  fhare  in  the  immcnfe 
fortunes  that  had  been  made  on  the  Coromandcl 
coafl,  and  in  Bengal.  They  turned  their  avari- 
cious views  on  all  fides,  and  at  length,  in  1771, 
fixed  them  upon  Baroche,  a  large  town,  fituated 
at  the  diflance  of  five  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nerdaba,  whicl-  falls  into  the 

gulph 
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BOOK  gulph  of  Cambaia,  and  very  anciently  celebrated 
^'^*      for  the  richnefs  of  it's  foil,  and  the  abundance  of 
it's  manufadures.     Even  the  trading   (hips  can- 
not get  up  to  it  without  the  afliflance  of  the  tidc,^ 
nor  come  out  but  when  the  tide  ebbs. 

Five  hundred  white  men,  and  a  thoufand] 
blacks,  fet  out  from  Bombay,  to  take  pofleflion 
of  the  place,  upon  the  mofl  frivolous  pretences. 
The  expedition  failed,  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
perfon  who  was  intruded  with  the  condu<^  of  it. 
It  was  refumed  the  next  year.  The  befieged, 
emboldened  by  their  firfl  fuccefs,  and  (till  more, 
perhaps,  by  an  ancient  tradition,  which  promifcd 
them  that  their  town  would  never  be  taken,  de- 
fended thcmfelves  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  but  at 
length  their  walls  were  carried  by  an  aflault. 

During  the  whole  fiege,  the  mother  of  the 
Nabob  had  not  quitted  her  fon,  braving  along 
with  him  the  ravages  of  the  cannon  and  of  the 
bombs.  They  went  out  of  the  place  together, 
when  it  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  were  purfued. 
Go^  faid  this  heroic  woman  to  the  companion  of 
her  flight ;  Go,  and  feek  an  afylum  and  fuccours 
among  your  allies  ;  /  will  retard  the  march  of  our 
enemies^  and  may  perhaps  ejcape  them.  Finding 
herfelf  afterwards  too  clofely  prefled,  flic  was 
feen  to  have  recourfe  to  that  a6t  fo  common  in 
Indoflan  among  the  women  who  have  kept  their 
daggers :  fhe  plunged  it  into  her  heart,  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Her  fon  did 
not  long  furvive  her. 

This  Prince,  before  his  cataflrophe,  was  obliged 
to  give  to  the  Marattas  the  fix-tenths  of  his  re- 
venue, which  did  not  exceed  1,680,000  livres  *. 
It  was  by  virtue  of  their  being  in  pofleffion  of 
Amed-Abad,  capital  of  the  Guzarat,  that  thcfe 

*  70,0001. 

barba- 
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barbarians  exaded  this  tribute.  The  Englifh  not  BOOK 
only  refufcd  to  fubmit  to  this  humiliating  tribute,  ,_^J^fi^^ 
but  wanted  alio  to  extend  their  rights  over  the 
whole  province.  Claims  of  fo  oppofite  a  nature, 
laid  the  foundations  of  difcord.  All  thefe  troubles 
were  appeafed  in  1776,  by  a  treaty,  which  regu- 
lated that  the  ancient  ufurpers  ihould  preferve 
their  conquefts,  but  that  the  new  ones  fhould  have 
the  free  po{rei[Iion  of  Baroche,  and  that  a  terri- 
tory Ihould  be  added  to  it's  own,  the  taxes  upon 
which  were  to  produce  720,000  livres  *. 

The  Marattas  feemed  then  to  be  in  a  fituation 
which  did  not  permit  them  to  cxpedl  fo  favourable 
an  arrangement.  The  union  fubfifting  between 
thefe  pirates  had  never  been  fliaken.  This  bar- 
monyhad  infured  them  a  decided  fuperiority  over 
the  other  powers  of  Indoftan,  which  were  perpe- 
tually agitated  with  domeftic  feuds.  Their  firft 
divifions  broke  out  in  y']J'}y*  The  brother  and 
the  fon  of  their  lad  chief  difputed  the  empire, 
and  the  divided  fubje£ls  took  part  with  the  one 
and  the  other,  according  to  their  refpeftive  in- 
clinations or  interefls. 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  civil  wars,  the 
Soubah  of  the  Decan  regained  the  pofTeflion  of 
the  provinces  which  the  calamities  of  the  times 
had  obliged  him  to  abandon  to  thefe  barbarians. 
Hyder-Ali-Khan  appropriated  to  himfelf  that  part 
of  their  territory  that  was  mod  fuitable  to  him. 
The  Englifli  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
for  feizing  upon  Salfette,  from  whence  the  Ma- 
rattas had  driven  the  Portuguefe  in  1740. 

The  conqueft  of  this  ifland  was  not  fo  eafily  DefcHp- 
accompliflied  as  it  had  been  expected.     The  cita- ?J?"  °^  ^^*^ 
del  of  Tanah,  in  which  all  it's  ftrength  confifted,  Salfette. 
was  defended  with  a  degree  of  ildli  and  perfevc- 

*  .^o,oool. 
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BOO  Kvance  unknown  in  thefe  regions.  When  it  was 
i^^  fummoncd  to  lurrcnder,  the  Governor,  a  man  of 
ninety-two  years  of  age,  proudly  anfwered,  I  was 
not  f cut  here  for  that  pur pofe  ;  and  he  immediately 
doubled  his  exertions  and  his  courage.  It  was 
not  till  after  he  had  been  llain,  and  after  his  brave 
companions  had  fuflained  a  very  bloody  afTault 
fmce  his  death,  that  the  Britifli  troops  entered  the 
place  on  the  28th  December  1774. 

Then  it  was  only  that  the  conqueror  found  him- 
felf  mafter  of  a  territory,  which,  though  it  be  no 
more  than  twenty  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad, 
is  one  of  the  moft  populous  and  moft  fertile  in 
Afia.  In  the  center  of  it  is  the  mountain  of 
Keneri,  full  of  large  and  deep  excavations,  all 
of  them  cut  in  the  body  of  the  rock.  Thefe  arc 
fo  many  pagodas,  generally  arranged  in  a  line, 
but  fometimes  placed  one  above  the  other.  They 
are  moft  frequently  ornamented  with  figures  and 
infcriptions  cut  or  engraved  upon  (lone.  The 
fame  fingularities  are  obfervable  in  the  Ifiand  of 
Elephants,  bordering  upon  Salfette. 

Works  of  (6  aftonifhing  a  nature,  have  given 
rife  to  a  multiplicity  of  fabulous  accounts. 
The  common  people  think  they  were  executed 
five  hundred  thoufand  years  ago,  by  divinities  of 
an  inferior  order.  Some  Bramins  afcribe  them  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  whom  they  delight  to  ho- 
nour with  every  thing  that  appears  to  them  above 
the  natural  powers  of  men.  We  may  reafonably 
exped,  that  the  EngliOi,  to  whom  we  arc  indebt- 
ed for  fo  much  information  refpeaing  Afia,  will 
neglecl  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  thefe  monuments,  which  are  capable 
of  throwing  fo  great  a  light  upon  the  hiftory  and 
religion  of  the  Indies.  They  will  the  more  eafily 
accomphili  this,  as  Salfette  is  only  feparated  from 
Bombay  bv  a  very  narrow  channeh 

This 
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This   ifland,  which  is  little  more  than  twenty,  B  O  O  K 
or  five  and  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  was,  for^  J;^^- 
a  long  time,  an  objed;  of  general  horror.  No  man  Dcfcrip- 
chofe  to  fettle  upon  a  territory,  fo  unhealthy,   as  tlonofthe 
to  give  rife  to  the  proverb,  Tbat  at  Bombay  a  man's  ^■^^'^^'^y 
Vifc  did  not  exceed  tivo  monfoons.    The  country  places  it's  preient 
were  then  filled  wath  bamboos  and   cocoa-trees  .(^^^^  ^"^ 
it  was  with  (linking  filh  that  the  trees  were  dunged,  unce.    ^ 
and  the  coafls  were  corrupted  with  infedious  fens. 
Incfe  principles   of  deftruftion   would   undoubt- 
edly have  difgufted  the  Englifli  of  their  colonies, 
had  they  not  been  detained  there  by  the  belt  har- 
bour in  Indoftan,  and  the  only  one  which,  befide 
that  of  Goa,  is  capable  of  receiving  fiiips  of  the 
line.     So  fingular  an   advantage   made  them  de- 
firous   of  correding   the    infalubrity  of  the    air, 
which  was  eafily  done  by  laying  the  country  open, 
md  procuring  a  drain  for  the  waters.      Then  the 
nhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  regions,  attraded 
by  the  mildnefs   of  the   government,  reforted   in 
[nultitudes  to  this  fettlement. 

If  we  call  an  eye  upon  the  globe  fince  the  ori- 
gin of  hiftory,  we  (hall  fee  men  purfued  by  cala- 
nity,  and  fixing  wherever  they  can  be  allowed  to 
Dreathe.  Is  it  not  furprifing,  that  the  univerfa- 
ity,  and  conftant  appearance  of  this  phsnonie- 
lon,  has  not  yet  taught  the  rulers  of  the  earth, 
hat  the  only  way  to  prevent  emigrations,  is  to 
nake  their  fubjedts  enjoy  a  fituation  mild  enough 
0  fix  them  in  the  country  that  gave  them  birth  ? 

It  is  computed,  that  there  are  at  prefcnt  at 
Bombay  near  one  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants, 
even  or  eight  thoufand  of  whom  are  failors :  a 
ew  of  them  are  employed  in  manufa6lures  of  filk 
nd  cotton.  As  the  larger  produdions  could  not 
♦rofper  upon  a  rock  where  the  foil  has  very  httle 
lepth,  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  turn- 
„  Vol.  1.  G  g  ed 
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B  o  O  K  cd  towards  the  cultivation  of  an  excellent  kind  of 
_|^^^  onion,  which,  together  with  the  fifli  that  is  dried 
there,  is  advantageoufly  fold,  in  the  mod  diftant 
markets.  Thcfc  labours  are  not  carried  on  with 
that  degree  of  indolence  fo  common  under  a 
burning  fky.  The  Indian  has  fhewed  himfelf 
fufccptible  of  emulation;  and  his  charaQer  has 
been  in  fome  meafure  changed,  by  the  example 
of  the  indefatigable  Perfces.  The  latter  are  not 
fifhermen,  and  cultivators  alone.  The  conftruc- 
tion,  fitting  out,  and  difpatching  of  fliips  ;  every 
thing  in  a  word  which  concerns  the  road,  or 
navigation,  is  intruded  to  their  adlivity  and  in- 
duilry. 

Before  the  year  1759,  the  fhips  difpatched 
from  Europe  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Perfian  Gulph, 
and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  generally  went  to  the 
coafts  where  they  were  to  depofit  their  money 
and  goods,  and  where  they  were  to  take  in  their 
frefh  lading.  At  that  period,  they  all  went  and 
flopped  at  Bombay,  where  all  the  merchandife 
from  the  neighbouring  places  is  colleded  without 
cxpence,  lince  the  Company  have  been  inverted 
with  the  dignity  of  admiral  to  the  great  Mogul, 
and  in  confequence  of  this  appointment  have  been 
obliged  to  maintain  a  confiderable  maritime  force 
in  thefe  latitudes. 

It  was  neceil'ary  that  a  ftaple  of  this  kind  fhould 
be  well  fupplicd  with  docks,  fhips,  and  merchants 
Accordingly,  the  ifland  foon  pofTelTed  itfelf  of  al 
the   navigation,  and   great    part  of  the  trade 
Surat,  which  the  other  neighbouring  marts  ha< 
before  carried  on  in  the  Afiatic  feas. 

These  advantages  required  to  be  fettled  upoi 
a  firm  footing.  To  eli'e6t  fhis,  the  harboui 
which  is  the  center  of  fo  many  tranfa6lions,  an( 
where  the  fleets  fent  by  Great  Britain  into  the 

Indiai 
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dian  ocean  are  to  be  repaired,  has  been- fur-B  O  O  K 
lunded  with  fortifications.  Thefe  works  are  con-  y_}  l_f 
rudcd  with  folidity,  and  have  no  other  defedl, 
is  faid,  than  that  of  being  too  extenfive.     They 
e  defended  by  twelve  hundred  Europeans,  and 
much  greater  number  of  Afiatic  troops. 
Lv   1773,  ^^^  revenue  of  Bombay,  and  all  it's 
rpendencies,    amounted   to    1 55607,212    livres, 
5  fols  *,  and  the  expences  to  12,71 1,150  livresf. 
he  ftate  of  thefe  numerous  colonies   has   been 
rtainly    improved   fince    that    period;    but   wc 
nnot  afcertain  the  amount  of  thefe  improve- 
ents. 

The  poifeflions  of  the  Englifh  and  the  Marattas  Srcteofthe 
1  the  Malabar  coaft,  are  too  much  intermixed  ;  c^ro-ran- 
eir  interefts  too  contrary;  and  their  claims  too  del,  a^ the 
:tenfive,  not  to  make  it  certain,  that,  fooner  or  ^^^^'.^ ^f  ^^^ 

,      P  .,,  ,  ^  .  T     •    arrival  of 

tcr,  thele  two  powers  will  be  at  variance.     It  iStheEng- 

ipolTible  to  determine  which  of  them  will  be  ^^^'• 

>nqueror :  this  event  will  depend  upon  the  cir- 

imftances  they  fhall  happen  to  be  in  at  the  time, 

)on  the   alliances   they    may  have  formed,  and 

incipally   upon  the   flatcfmen  who    (hall  direct 

eir  political  meafures,  and  upon  the  generals 

ho   fnall   have  the   command  of  their  armies. 

^t  us  fee   whether  tranquillity  be  more  firmly 

labliflied  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  Orixa, 

hich  extend  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges. 

jGtcGRAPHERS  and  hiftorians   always  confidcr 

cfe  two  countries,  bordering  on  each  other,   as 

ilin^L,  and  as  inhabited  by  people  who  have  no 

"emblance,  either  in  their  manners  or  their  coin. 

ley  alfo   differ  in  their   language.     Thofe    of 

ixa  have  an  idiom  of  their  own,   while  their 

[ghbours  generally  fpeak  the  Malabar  tongue. 

t  as  the  commerce  in  both  is  nearly  the  fame, 

*  566,9^1.   3$.  4d.  -h  5=9'^3'i'  5?- 
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BO  O  Kand  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner,  we  fhall  com- 
"'•  prehend  them  both  under  the  fingle  name  of  Co- 
romandel.  The  two  coafts  refemble  each  other 
in  other  refpe£ls.  In  both  of  them  the  heats  arc 
cxcefTive  ;  but,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  Od:ober,  the  fea-breezes,  which 
blow  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  'till  near 
ten  at  night,  render  the  climate  fupportable.  It 
is  dill  more  refrefhed  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
cfpecially  in  November,  by  the  rains,  which  may 
be  called  incelTant. 

This  immenfe  ihore  is  covered,  for  the  fpacc 
of  about  a  mile,  with  a  fand  entirely  barren, 
againfl  which  the  waves  of  the  Indian  ocean 
break  with  violence.  Formerly,  none  but  ca- 
noes, made  with  planks,  very  (lightly  put  toge- 
ther, and,  as  it  were,  only  fown  with  kayar,  land- 
ed on  this  fpot.  The  firfl:  Europeans  who  came 
to  thefe  fhores,  were  defirous  of  landing  there 
with  larger  and  flronger  built  veflels.  Repeated 
misfortunes  foon  cured  them  of  their  prefumption. 
They  found,  in  procefs  of  time,  that  nothing  was 
more  rcafonable  than  to  conform  to  a  practice, 
which  had  at  firfl  appeared  to  them,  tit  only  to 
be  followed  by  an  ignorant  and  unexperienced 
people. 

There  were  many  reafons  which  at  firfl:  occ 
fioned  this  country  to  be  negleded  by  the  Euro- 
peans who  came  to  India.  It  was  feparated  by 
inacceffible  mountains  from  Malabar,  where  thcfc 
bold  navigators  endeavoured  to  fettle  themfelvcs 
Spices  and  aromatics,  which  were  the  principa 
objects  of  their  attention,  were  not  to  be  found 
there.  In  a  vv^ord,  civil  difTenfions  had  baniflici 
from  it  tranquillity,  fecurity,  and  induftry. 

At  that  period,    the  empire  of  Bifnagar, 
which  this  vafl:  country  was  fubjc6:,  was  falli 
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to  ruin.     The   firft    monarcbs  of  that  illuftrious  B  O  O  K 

flate  owed  their  power  to   their  abilities.     They^ ]^^- 

headed  their  armies  in  war;  in  peace,  they  di- 
rected their  councils,  vifitcd  their  provinces,  and 
adminiftered  juitice.  Profperity  corrupted  them. 
Bv  de;rrees,  thev  contracted  the  habit  of  with- 
drawing  themfelves  from  the  fight  of  their  people, 
and  of  leaving  the  cares  of  government  to  their 
generals  and  minifters.  This  conduct  paved  the 
way  for  their  ruin.  The  governors  of  Vifapour, 
the  Carnatic,  Golconda,  and  Orixa,  threw  ot^ 
their  dependence,  and  ailumed  the  title  of  kings. 
Thofe  of  Madura,  Tanjore,  Myfore,  Gingi,  and 
fome  others,  likewife  ufurped  the  fovereign  au- 
thority, but  retained  their  ancient  title  of  Naick. 
This  great  revolution  had  jull  happened  when 
the  Europeans  appeared  upon  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel. 

The  foreign  trade  was  at  that  time  Inconndc- 
rable :  it  confnled  only  of  diamonds  from  Gol- 
conda, which  were  carried  to  Calicut  and  Surat, 
and  from  thence  to  Ormus  or  Suez,  from  v/hencc 
they  were  circulated  through  Europe  and  Afia. 
Maflulipatan,  the  richeft:  and  moil  populous  city 
in  thefe  countries,  was  the  only  market  that  was 
known  for  linens  ;  they  were  purchafed  at  a  great 
fair  annually  holden  there  by  the  Arabian  and 
Malayan  veifels  that  frequented  that  bay,  and  by 
caravans  that  arrived  from  diftant  p^rts.  The 
linens  were  exported  to  the  lame  places  as  the 
diamonds. 

The  talle  for  the  manufaclures  of  Coromandel,  In^'h*^ 
which  began  to  prevail  here,  inlpired  all  the  Eu-  the  Euro- 
ropean  nations  trading  to  the  Indian  feas  with  the  peansha>« 
refolution   of  forming   fettlements   there.     They  Jhe/jf?j^>e 
were  not   difcouraged   either   by  the  difficulty  of  on  the  c- 
conveying  gtods   from  the   inland   parts  of  the  r.mjnaei 

country. 
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^  O  O  K  country,  where  'there  was  no  nairigable  river  ;  by 
i^J-     the  total  want  of  harbours,  where  the  fea,  at  one 
coaH-awd  f"^*^^o^  of  the  year,  is  not  navigable  ;  by  the  bar- 
th:  extent  tenncfs  of  the  coafts,  for   the   mod  part  unculti- 
theyhave  vated  and  Uninhabited ;  nor  by  the   tyranny  and 
°^  *  fluctuating  flate  of  the  government.  They  thought 
that  induftry  would  come  there   in  queft  of  mo- 
ney ;  that  Pegu  would  furnifh  timber   for   build- 
ing, and  Bengal  corn  for  fubnflence  ;  that  a  prof- 
perous   voyage  of  nine  months  would  be    more 
than  fufficicnt  to  complete  their  ladings;  and  that, 
.by  fortifying  themfelves,  they   fhould   be   fecure 
.againd  the  attacks  of  the  weak  tyrants  that  op- 
preffed  thefe  countries. 

The  firft  colonies  were  eftablifhed  near  the  fea- 
fhore.     Some  of  them  obtained    a  fettlement  by 
force :  mod  of  them  were  formed  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  forereigns,  and  all  were  confined  to  a 
very  narrow  tra6t  of  land.     The  boundaries   of 
each  were   marked   out   by  a  hedge   of  thorny 
.plants,  which  was  their  only  defence.     In  procefs 
of  time,  fortifications  were  raifed ;  and  the  fecu 
•rity  derived  from  them,  added  to  the  lenity  of  th 
government,  foon  increafed  the  number  of  colo 
nifts.     The  fplendour  and  independence  of  theft 
Settlements  frequently  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
princes  in  whofe  dominions   they  were  formed  ; 
but  their  attempts  to  demolifh  them  proved  abor- 
tive.     Each  colony  increafed  in  profperity,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  riches  and  the  wifdom  of  the   na 
tion  that  had  founded  it. 

None  of  the  companies  that  exercifed  an  ex 
clufive  privilege  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
}iad  any  concern  in  the  trade  of  diamonds  ;  whic' 
was  always  left  to  private  merchants,  and  by  de 
grees  fell  intirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh 
or  the  Jews  and  Armenians  that  lived  under  thei 

protection 
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proteclion.     At  prefcnt,  this  grand  objecl  of  lux- B  O  O  K 

ury  and  induftry  is  much  reduced.     The  revolu-, ]^' 

lions  that  have  happened  in  Indoftan,  have  pre- 
vented people  from  reforting  to  thefe  rich  mines ; 
and  the  anarchy  into  which  this  unhappy  country 
is  pkmged,  leaves  no  room  to  hope  that  they  will 
be  again  attended  to.  The  whole  of  the  com- 
mercial operations  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  is 
confined  to  the  purchafe  of  cottons. 

The  manufacturing  of  the  white  cottons  bought 
there,  differs  fo  little  from  that  of  our's,  that  it 
would  be  neither  interefting  nor  inftruclive  to  en- 
ter into  a  minute  defcription  of  it.  The  procefs 
ufed  in  making  their  printed  cottons,  which  was 
at  firll  fervilely  followed  in  Europe,  has  fince  been 
rendered  more  fimple,  and  brought  to  greater 
perfeclion,  by  our  manufactures.  The  painted 
cottons,  which  are  likewife  bought  there,  we  have 
not  yet  attempted  to  imitate.  Thofe  who  ima- 
gine we  have  been  prevented  from  undertaking 
this  branch  of  induftry,  merely  by  the  high  price 
of  labour  among  us,  are  miftaken.  Nature  has 
not  given  us  the  materials  necciTary  for  the  com- 
pofition  of  thofe  bright  and  indelible  colours, 
which  conftitute  the  principal  merit  of  the  Indran 
manufactures  ;  nor  has  fhe  furnifhed  us  with  the 
waters  that  are  of  ufe  to  work  them  up  pro- 
perly. 

The  Indians  do  not  univerfally  obfcrve  the  fame 
method  in  painting  their  cottons  ;  either  becaufe 
there  are  fome  niceties  peculiar  to  certain  pro- 
vinces, or  becaufe  different  foils  produce  different 
drugs  for  the  fame  ufes. 

We  fnould  tire  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
were  w^e  to  trace  the  flow  and  painful  progrsfs  of 
the  Indians  in  the  art  of  painting  their  cottons.  It 
is  natural  to  believe  that  they  have  derived  it 

from 
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BOO  Kfrom  their  antiquity,  rather  than  from  the  fertility 
^^il  of  their  genius.  The  circuniflance  that  fccms 
to  autliorize  this  conjeflurc  is,  that  they  have 
flopped  in  their  improvements,  and  have  not  ad- 
vanced a  Tingle  flep  in  the  arts  for  many  ages  ; 
Vi'hereas  we  have  proceeded  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  view,  with  an  emulation  full  of  confidence, 
the  immenfe  fpace  that  fliil  lies  between  us  and 
the  goal.  Indeed,  were  we  to  confidcr  only  the 
want  of  invention  in  the  Indians,  we  (hould  be 
tempted  to  believe  that,  from  time  immemorial, 
they  had  received  the  arts  they  cultivate  from 
fome  more  induihious  nation  :  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  thefe  arts  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  materials,  gums,  colours,  and  produdions 
of  India,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  chcy 
are  natives  of  that  country. 

It  may  appear  fomewhat  furprifing  that  cottons 
painted  with  all  colours  fliould  be  fold  at  fo  mode- 
rate a  price,  that  they  are  almoft  as  cheap  as  thofe 
which  have  only  two  or  three.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved  that  the  merchants  of  the  eountry  fell  to 
all  the  companies,  a  large  quantity  of  cottons  at 
a  time  ;  and  that  the  demand  for  cottons  painted 
w^ith  various  colours  makes  but  a  fmall  article  in 
their  affortments,  as  they  are  not  much  efteemed 
in  Europe. 

Though  cottons  of  all  forts  be  in  foine  degree 
manufactured  throughout  the  wdiole  country  of 
indoftan,  which  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  fine  forts  are  made  in  the  eaflern  part,  the 
common  ones  in  the  center,  and  the  coarfe  ones 
in  the  mod  weftern  diftrids.  Manufadures  are 
eftablifiicd  in  the  European  colonies,  and  upon 
the  coafl :  they  are  more  frequent  at  the  diflance 
of  five  or  fix  leagues  from  the  fea,  where  cotton  is 

more 
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more  cultivated,  and  provifions  are  cheaper.    The  BOOK 
purchafes  made  there  are  carried  thirty  or  forty      ^^^• 
leagues   further  into   the   country.     The  Indian 
merchants  fettled  in  our  factories  have  always  the 
manacremcnt  of  this  bufinefs. 

o 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  wanted 
are  fettled  with  thefe  people :  the  price  is  fixed 
according  to  the  patterns ;  and,  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  made,  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the 
money  agreed  for  is  advanced.  This  arrangement 
is  owen  to  the  necellity  thefe  merchants  themfelves 
lie  under,  of  advancing  money  to  the  workmen 
by  the  many  partners  or  agents  who  are  difperfed 
throughout  the  whole  country  ;  by  their  being 
obliged  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  them,  for 
the  fake  of  fecuring  the  produce  of  thefe  manu- 
fadures  ;  and  to  diminifli  the  quantity  gradually, 
by  withdrawing  from  the  manufactures  every 
piece  that  is  finished.  Without  thefe  precautions, 
the  Europeans  would  never  receive  what  they  re- 
quire. The  weavers,  indeed,  fabricate  for  their 
own  profit  whatever  is  ufcd  in  home  confumption. 
Thefe  undertakings,  which  require  only  a  fmall 
capital,  and  a  capital  too  which  returns  every 
week,  are  feldom  beyond  the  reach  of  the  grcateit 
number  of  them :  but  few  of  them  have  means 
fufficient,  without  being  affifted,  to  work  the  fine 
linens  deftined  for  exportation  ;  and  thofe  who 
had  it  in  their  power  would  not  do  it,  from  a 
well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the  exa£lions  that 
are  too  common  under  a  government  fo  oppref- 
five. 

The  companies  that  have  either  capitals  or 
good  management  conftantly  keep  the  flock  of 
one  year  in  advance  in  their  fcttlcments.  By  this 
method  they  are  fure  of  having  the  quantity  of 
goods  they  have  occafion  for,  and  of  the  quality 

the; 
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BOO  Kthey  chufc,  at  the  rnofl:  convenient   time  :  not  to 
^^^    ,  mention  that  their  workmen,  and  their  merchants, 
who  are  kept  in  conftant  employment,  never  leave 
them. 

Those  nations  that  want  money  and  credit  can- 
not begin  their  mercantile  operations  till  the  ar- 
rival of  their  (hips.  They  have  only  five  or  fix 
months  at  moft,  to  execute  the  orders  fcnt  from 
Europe.  The  goods  are  manufactured  and  exa- 
mined in  hafte;  and  they  are  even  obliged  to  take 
fuch  as  arc  known  to  be  bad,  and  w^ould  be  re- 
jeded  at  any  other  time.  The  neceflity  they  arc 
under  of  completing  their  cargoes,  and  fitting  out 
their  veffels  before  the  hurricanes  come  on,  allow 
no  time  for  nicety  of  infpedion. 

It  would   be  a  miftake   to   imagine   that   the 
country  agents  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  order 
goods  to  be  made  on  their  account,  in  hopes  of 
felling  them  with  a  reafonable  advantage  to   the 
company^  in  whofe  fervicc  they  are  engaged.    For 
befides  that  the  generality  of  them  are  not  rich 
enough  to  embark  in   fo  large  an   undertaking, 
they  would  not  be  certain  of  finding  their  account 
in  it.     If  the  company  that  employ  them  fhould  be 
prevented,  by  unforcfeen  accidents,  from  fending 
the  ufual  number  of  ihips,  thefe  merchants  would 
have  no  vent  for   their   commodities.     The  In- 
dians, the  form  of  whofe  drefs  requires  different] 
breadths  and  lengths  from   thofe  of  the  cottons 
fabricated  for  our  ufe,  would  not  purchafe  them; 
and  the  other  European  companies  would  be  pro- 
vided, or   certain    of  being  provided  with  what- 
ever  the  extent  of  their  trade  required,  and  their] 
money  enabled  them  to  purchafe.     The   plan    ol 
procuring  loans,  which  was  contrived  to  remedy; 
this  inconvenience,  never  has  been,    or  can  bej 
ufeful. 

1  Irj 
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It   has  been  a  cuftom,  time   immemorial,  in  BOOK 
Indoftan,  for  every  citizen  who  borrows  money  to      1^'- 
give  a  written  inftrument  to  his   creditor.     This  ' 
deed  is  of  no  force  in  a  court  of  judicature,  unlefs 
it  be  figned  by  three  witnefTes,  and  bear  the  day 
of  the    month,  and  the  year  when  it  was  made, 
with  the  rate  of  intereft  agreed  upon  by  the  par- 
ties.    If  the  borrower  fhould  fail  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagements, h€  may  be  arrefled  by  the  lender  him- 
fclf.     He  is  never  imprifoned,  becaufe  there  is  no 
fear  of  his  making  his  eicape.    He  would  not  even 
cat  without  obtaining  leave  of  his  creditor. 

The  Indians  make  a  threefold  divifion  of  in- 
tereft ;  one  of  which  is  fin,  another  neither  fm 
nor  virtue,  and  a  third  virtue  :  this  is  their  mode 
of  expreflion.  The  intereft  that  is  fm  is  four  per 
cent,  a  month  ;  and  the  intereft  that  is  neither  fin 
nor  virtue,  is  two  ;  the  intereft  that  is  virtue,  one. 
The  laft  is,  in  their  opinion,  an  ad  of  beneficence 
that  only  belongs  to  the  moft  heroic  minds. 
Yet  though  the  Europeans  who  are  forced  to 
borrow  meet  with  this  treatment,  it  is  plain  they 
cannot  avail  themfelves  of  the  indulgence  with- 
out involving  themfelves  in  ruin. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Coromandel  is  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  In  the  weftern  part,  indeed, 
there  are  Mohammedans,  known  by  the  name  of 
Chalias,  who,  at  Naour  and  Porto-Nuovo,  fend 
out  ftiips  to  Achen,  Merguy,  Siam,  and  the 
eaftern  coaft.  Befide  veflels  of  confiderable  bur- 
den employed  in  thcfe  voyages,  they  have  fmaller 
embarkations  for  the  coafting  trade,  for  Ceylon, 
and  the  pearl  fifhery.  The  Indians  of  Maftuli- 
patan  turn  their  attention  another  way.  They 
import  wdiite  callicoes  from  Bengal,  which  they 
dye  or  print,  and  fell  them  again  at  the  places 
from  whence  they  had  them  at  thirty-five  or  forty 
per  cent,  advantage.  -r. 
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Excepting  thefe  tranfa6tions,  "which  are  of  very 
little  confequcnce,  the  whole  trade  is  vefled  in  the 
Europeans,  who  have  no  partners  but  a  few 
Banians  and  Armenians  fettled  in  their  colonies. 
The  quantity  of  caliicoes  exported  from  Coro- 
mandel  to  the  different  fea-ports  in  India,  may 
be  computed  at  three  thoufand  five  hundred  bales. 
Of  thefe  the  French  carry  eight  hundred  to  Ma- 
labar, Mocha,  and  the  ifle  of  France  ;  the  Eng- 
iilh  twelve  hundred  to  Bombay,  Malabar,  Su- 
matra, and  the  Philippine  Iflands  ;  and  the  Dutch 
fifteen  hundred  to  their  feveral  fettlements.  Ex- 
cept five  hundred  bales  dedined  for  Manilla,  each 
of  the  value  of  2,400  livres  *,  the  others  are  of 
fo  ordinary  a  kind  that  they  do  not  exceed  720 
livres  I  at  prime  cofl:  fo  that  the  whole  number 
of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  bales  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  3,360,000  livres  |. 

CoROMANDEL  furniflies  Europc  with  nine  thou- 
fand five  hundred  bales;  eight  hundred  of  which 
are  brought  by  the  Danes;  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  by  the  French  ;  three  thoufand  by  the 
Englifh;  and  three  thoufand  two  hundred  by  the 
Dutch.  A  confiderable  part  of  thefe  caliicoes  is 
dyed  blue,  or  flriped  with  red  and  blue  for  the 
African  trade.  The  others  are  fine  muflins, 
printed  caliicoes,  and  handkerchiefs  from  Maffu- 
lipatan,  or  Palicate.  It  is  proved  by  experience, 
that  one  with  another,  each  bale,  in  the  nine  thou- 
fand five  hundred,  cofts  only  960  livres  [|,  confe- 
quently  they  ought  to  bring  in  to  the  manufac- 
tory where  they  are  wrought  8,160,000  livres  §. 

The  payments  are  not  entirely  made  in  fpecic 
cither  in  Europe  or  Afia ;  we  give  in  exchange 
woollen   cloths,  iron,   lead,   copper,   coral,   and 
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fome   other  articles  of  Icfs  value.     On  the  other  B  O  o  K 

hand,  Afia  pays  with  fpiccs,  rice,  fugar,  corn,  and  , ^^^* 

dates.  All  thefe  articles  taken  together,  may 
amount  to  4,800,000  livres  *.  From  this  cal- 
culation it  follows,  that  Coromandel  receives 
6,720,000  livres  f  in  money. 

The  Englilh,  w'ho   have  acquired  the  fame  fu- PofiefTions 
periority  upon  this  coafl  that  they  have  elfewhere,  Engii^oa 
have  formed  on  it  feveral  fettlements.     The  firftthecoaft 
that  prefents  itfelf,  is  Devi-cottah.     It  was  Colo-°^^?^?" 

IT  u        /^    n.    r  •        J  •      •  mandel. 

ncl  Lawrence  who  nrit  ieized  upon  it  m  1749. 
Some  political  confiderations  determined  the  king 
of  Tanjore  to  give  up  what  had  been  taken  from 
him,  and  to  add  to  it  a  territory  of  three  miles 
in  circumference.  In  1758,  the  place  pafTed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  French,  but  foon  after  re- 
turned, without  fortifications,  under  that  of  it*s 
firft  conquerors.  They  flattered  themfelves  that 
they  fhould  make  an  important  poil  of  it.  It 
was  an  opinion  almoft  generally  received,  that 
the  river  Colram,  which  waihes  it's  walls,  might 
be  put  in  a  condition  to  receive  large  fhips.  The 
coaft  of  Coromandel  would  not  then  have  been 
without  a  harbour ;  and  the  nation  in  pofTcflion 
of  the  only  road  that  could  be  found  there,  would 
have  had  a  powerful  advantage,  both  with  re- 
fpe£c  to  war  and  commerce,  of  which  it's  rival 
nations  would  have  been  deprived.  Some  un- 
forefeen  obftacles  mull:  have  rendered  this  project 
impracticable,  fmce  the  pofl  has  been  abandoned, 
and  farmed  out  for  a  rent  of  fortv-fivc,  or  fiftv 
thoufand  livres  •;. 

In  1686,  the  Englilh  purchafed  Cudalore,  with 
a  territory  extending  eight  miles  along  the  coall, 
and  four  miles  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country. 

*    200,000l.  +    280,0001.      ■ 
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BOO  KThis  acquifition,  which  they  obtained  of  an  In- 
^^^-  dian  prince  for  the  fain  of  742,500  livres  *,  was 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  Moguls,  who  foon  after 
made  themfelves  maftcrs  of  the  Carnatic.  Con- 
fidering  afterwards,  that  the  fortrefs,  which  they 
found  ready  built,  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
fea,  and  that  the  reinforcements  deftined  for  it 
might  be  intercepted  ;  they  built  fort  St.  David 
within  cannon-fhot  of  it,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
and  on  the  verge  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Since 
that  time,  three  hamlets  have  been  ereded,  which, 
with  the  town  and  fortrefs,  are  computed  to  con- 
tain fixty  thoufand  fouls.  Their  employment  is 
dying  blue,  or  painting  the  cottons  that  come 
from  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  and  manu- 
faccuring  the  fined  dimities  in  the  world,  to  the 
amount  of  1,500,000  livres  f.  The  plundering 
of  this  fettlement  by  the  French  in  J758,  and  the 
demolifhing  of  it's  fortifications,  have  done  it  no 
lading  injury.  It's  fpirit  fcems  rather  increafed, 
though  St.  David  has  not  been  rebuilt,  and  Cu- 
dalore  is  only  put  into  a  condition  of  making  a 
tolerable  refiftance.  A  revenue  of  144,000  livres  J 
defrays  all  the  expences  of  this  fettlement.  Maf- 
fulipatan  affords  advantages  of  another  kind. 

This  town,  which  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Criflina,  ferves  as  a  harbour  for  the  provinces 
that  formerly  conftituted  the  kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  for  other  countries  with  which  it  keeps 
up  an  eafy  intercourfe,  by  the  means  of  excellent 
roads,  and  by  the  help  of  a  river.  It  was  ancient- 
ly the  mod  adive,  mod  populous,  and  richcft 
market  in  Indodan.  The  great  fettlements  fuc- 
cellively  formed  by  the  Europea'ns  on  the  coad  of 
Coromandel,  made  it  lofc  much  of  it's  confe- 
quence.  The  French  imagined  that  they  could 
*  30,9371.  :os.  •j'  6a,S3ol.  X  ^o,<5ool. 
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rcftore  it  to  fome  of  it's  former  fplendour,  andB  O  o  K 
made  themfelves  inafters  of  it  in   1750.     Nine^^^^j_ 
years  after,  it  pafled  from  their  hands  into  thofe 
of  the  Englida,  who  are  (till  in  poflefTion  of  it. 

These  lafl:  fovereigns  have  not  fucceeded,  nor 
will  they  ever  fucceed,  in  bringing  MafTulipatan 
to  the  ftate  in  which  it  was  in  very  ancient  times: 
but  their  efforts  have  not  been  entirely  thrown 
away.  As  the  plants  which  are  ufed  for  dying 
the  linens,  are  more  plentiful,  and  of  better  qua- 
lity, on  this  territory  than  in  any  other  part,  fome 
of  the  manufactures  have  been  revived,  and  others 
extended.  This  acquifition,  however,  will  al- 
ways be  of  lefs  advantage  to  the  Englilh,  from 
the  goods  they  will  purchafe  there,  than  from 
thofe  which  they  may  fell.  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  people  from  the  inland  country  ufed 
to  come  in  caravans  to  provide  themfelves  with 
fait  upon  this  coaft.  At  prefent  they  refort  to  it 
from  a  more  confiderable  diftance,  and  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever;  and  carry  back  with  them, 
along  with  this  article  of  abfolute  necelTity,  many 
woollen  goods,  and  feveral  other  works  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture.  This  circulation,  which  has 
added  confiderably  to  the  cufloms,  will  necefiarily 
increafe,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  put  a  (lop  to  by  any 
of  thofe  revolutions  which  fo  frequently,  and  fo 
dreadfully,  change  the  face  of  this  rich  part  of 
the- globe. 

Great  Britain  alfo  polTelTes  upon  this  coafl: 
the  provinces  of  Candavir,  of  Moutafanagar,  of 
Elur,  of  Rajamandry,  and  Chicacol,  which  ex- 
tend fix  hundred  miles  along  the  coall,  and  which 
run  from  thirty  to  ninety  miles  up  the  country. 
The  French,  who  had  obtained  the  cefTion  of 
them  during  the  Ihort  term  of  their  profperity, 
loft  them  at  the  period  of  their  imprudences  and 

their 
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BOOK  their  misfortunes.  They  became  again,  though 
i^^iL  .^^^  ^  ^'^^^^  time,  part  of  the  Soubahfliip  of  the 
Dccan,  from  which  they  had  been  fcparated,  as 
it  were,  by  force.  In  1766,  it  became  neceflary 
to  cede  them  to  the  EngHfli,  whofe  infatiable  am- 
bition was  fupported  by  intrigues  artfully  con- 
duced, and  by  formidable  forces.  The  colonics 
•which  the  rival  nations  had  formed  in  this  great 
fpace,  were  unmolefled  :  but  Vizagapatam,  and 
the  other  fadories  of  the  ruling  people,  acquired 
frefli  adivity ;  and  the  number  of  them  was  in- 
creafed.  The  country  emerged  a  httle  from  that 
flate  of  anarchy,  into  which  it  had  been  plunged 
by  a  feries  of  petty  tyrants.  It  yields  a  re- 
venue of  9,000,000  of  livres  *,  of  which  only 
2,025,000  Hvres  f  are  given  to  the  Indian  Prince, 
"who  has  been  Gripped  of  it.  The  exports  from 
hence  are  at  prefent  five  times  more  confiderable 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago. 

The  quantity  of  labour  increafes  in  proportion 
as  the  Zemindars,  who  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  farmers,  are  deprived  of  the  abfolutc 
authority  they  had  ufurped  during  the  commo- 
tions of  their  country,  in  proportion  as  they  arc 
reduced  to  an  impoilibility  of  making  war  againit 
each  other ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  diilrids 
fubmitted  to  their  jurifdidion,  are  freed  from 
their  oppreffion.  The  profpcrity  would  be  more 
rapid  and  brilliant,  if  the  Englifh  government 
would  preferve  an  immenfe  tra6t  of  land  from  the 
inundations  of  the  Chriftina  and  the  Guadavery, 
with  which  it  is  overflowed  fix  months  in  the 
year;  if  thefe  waters  were  prudently  diftributed 
for  the  purpofe  of  watering  the  country  ;  and  if 
thefe  two  ftreams  were  united  by  a  navigable 
canal.     The  ancient  Indians  had  an  idea  of  thefe 

*  375,oopl'  +  84,3751. 
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labours;  and  perhaps  they  were  begun.     At  leaftB  O  O  K 

they  are  thought  by  men  of  underftanding  to  be  ^ ]^l^ 

very   practicable,    and   attended   with   Uttle   ex- 
pence. 

But  how  vain  would  be  the  hopes  of  fuch  an 
improvement  ?  We  are  not  afraid  of  being  ac- 
cufed  of  injuftice,  in  fufpedling  that  the  Company 
is  much  more  engaged  with  the  thoughts  of  ac- 
quiring Orixa,  a  province  which  extends  along  the 
borders  of  the  fea,  from  their  polTefTions  in  Gol- 
conda,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  are 
equally  fubjed  to  them. 

Before  the  year  1736,  this  country  made  part 
of  Bengal.  At  this  period  the  Marattas  took 
pofleflion  of  it,  and  ftill  maintain  themfelves  in 
it.  They  left  the  European  fadlories  undifturbed, 
and  fettled  in  the  inland  parts.  Naagapour  is 
their  capital.  Their  military  force  confifts  of 
forty  thoufand  horfe.  Their  people  are  chiefly 
employed  in  fpinning  cotton,  which  they  go  and 
fell  upon  ihe  coaft.  So  great  a  difmembermcnt 
of  the  rich  empire  they  have  conquered  in  this 
part  of  the  globe,  is  difpleafmg  to  the  Englilh, 
and  their  ambition  is  to  unite  it  to  their  do- 
minions. 

However  this  may  be,  the  goods  bought,  or 
fabricated  in  the  fettlemcnts  formed  by  this  nation 
between  Cape  Comorin  and  the  Ganges,  are  all 
colle6led  at  Madrafs. 

This  town  was  built  more  than  a  century  ago 
by  William  Langhorne,  in  the  country  of  Arcot, 
and  by  the  fea-fi-dc.  As  he  placed  it  in  the  midfl 
of  a  fandy  tradl,  altogether  dry,  and  where  there 
was  no  water  fit  for  drinking,  but  what  war*  fetch- 
ed from  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  mile,  people 
were  curious  to  knovv^  what  reafons  could  have 
determined  him  to  make  fo  bad  a   choice.     His 

Vol.  I.  H  h  friends 
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BOOK  friends  pretended  that  his  view  was  to  draw  thi- 
^^^'  thcr  all  the  trade  ot  St.  Thomas,  which  has  ac- 
tually been  the  confequence,  while  his  enemies 
imputed  it  to  a  defirc  of  continuing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  miftrcfs  he  had  in  thatPortugucfe 
colony. 

Madras  is  divided  into  the  White  Town  and 
the  Black  Town  ;  the  firfl  of  thefe,  more  known 
in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Fort  St.  George,  is  in- 
habited only  by  the  Englifli.  For  a  long  time  it 
had  only  a  few  fortifications,  and  thofe  very  bad  : 
but  fome  confiderable  works  have  lately  been 
added.  The  Black  Town,  which  was  formerly 
quite  open,  has  been  furrounded,  fince  the  year 
1767,  with  a  ftrong  wall,  and  a  ditch  filled  with 
water.  This  precaution,  joined  to  the  ruin  of 
Pondicherry,  has  coUecled  three  hundred  thou- 
fand  men,  Jews,  Armenians,  Moors,  and  Indians, 
on  this  fpot. 

At  the  diftancc  of  a  mile  from  this  fettlement, 
is  Chepauk,  where  the  court  of  the  Nabob  ot 
Arcot  is  fixed,  fince  1769. 

The  territory  of  Madras  was  formerly  nothing  : 
at  prefent,  it  extends  fifty  miles  weft,  fifty  miles 
north,  and  fifty  miles  fouth.  In  this  large  fpace, 
there  arc  confiderable  manufactures,  which  are 
conftantly  increafing,  and  various  kinds  of  culti- 
vation, which  are  becoming  more  flourifhing  every 
day.  Thefe  ditierent  branches  of  induftry  keep 
one  hundred thoufand  perfons  employed. 

These  conceifions  were  the  rev/ard  of  a  plan 
•which  the  Englith  had  formed  of  beftowing  the 
Carnatic  on  Mohammed-Ali-Khan,  of  the  battles 
they  had  fought  to  maintain  him  in  the  poft  to 
which  they  had  raifed  him,  and  of  the  good  for- 
tune they  had  to  deftroy  the  power  of  the  French, 
ever  ready  to  counteraQ  their  meafures. 

The 
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The  fortunate  Nabob  foon  reaped  the  fruits  of  b  O  O  K 
his  gratitude.  His  protectors,  for  their  intereft  ^^^ 
as  well  as  his,  undertook  to  enlarge  the  bounds 
of  his  authority  and  of  his  dominions.  Before 
the  Mogul  government  had  degeiieratcd  into 
anarchy,  fcveral  Indian  and  Mooriih  princes  ufcd 
to  fend  their  tributes  to  the  Carnatic,  from  whence 
they  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  treafury  of  the 
empire.  Since  all  the  fprings  of  government  were 
relaxed,  this  double  obligation  was  no  longer  ful- 
filled. The  Englifh  conhrmed  the  independence 
of  the  country,  which  they  confidered  as  their 
own  :  but  they  infifled,  that  the  provinces  which 
had  been  fubordinate  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
fhould  continue  in  their  former  fubjedion.  The 
weakefl  of  them  complied  ;  others  more  power- 
ful, ventured  to  refift: ;  but  they  were  fubdued. 

These  circumltances  combined,  have  given 
Mohammed-Ali-Khan  a  very  extcniive  dominion, 
and  a  revenue  of  31,500,000  livres  *.  He  gives 
up  but  nine  millions  f  of  this  to  the  EngliTn,  who 
are  obliged  to  defend  his  fortrelfes  and  his  domi- 
nions ;  fo  that  there  remain  22,500,000  livres  | 
for  his  perfonal  expences,  and  the  fupport  of  h\s 
civil  government. 

The  Engliili  Company  had  valuable  pofTeflions 
on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  eighteen  thoufavid 
Sipahis  well  difciplined,  and  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  white  troops.  Theydifpofed  at  pleafure 
jof  all  the  forces  cf  the  Carnatic.  The  only  Eu- 
Iropean  nation,  that  could  have  given  them  um- 
[brage,  w^as  fubdued.  They  feemed  therefore 
conhrmed  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  fo  many 
advantages,  when,  in  1767,  they  were  arcacked 
by  Hyder-AU-Khan,  a  foldier  of  fortune,  who., 
after  he  bad   learnt   the   miilrary  art   from   the 

li  h  2  French, 
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BOO  K  French,  had  made  great  conquefts,  and  become 
^^II^    mailer  of  Myfore.     This  daring   and   aOive   ad* 
venturer,  at  the  head  of  a  better  army  than  had 
ever  been  commanded  by  an  Indian  general,  en- 
tered boldly  into  the  countries  which   Britifh  va- 
lour was  bound  to  defend.     The   war  became   a 
war  of  ftratagem,  as  this  artful  commander  wifh- 
cd  it  to  be.     Experience  having  taught  him  to 
fear  the  attacks  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  em- 
ployed againft  him,  he  declined,  as  much  as  pof- 
fiblc,  any  regular  adion,  and  contented   himfelf 
with  hovering  about  the  enemy,  harafling  them, 
carrying  off  their  forragers,  and  intercepting  their 
provifions,  while  his  cavalry  was  employed  in  ra- 
vaging the  country,  plundering  the  provinces,  and 
fpreading  defolation  as  far  as  to  the  gates  of  Ma- 
dras.    Thefe   calamities   made    the  Englifh  dc- 
firous  of  an  accommodation,  which  they  obtain- 
ed, after  a  deflrudive,  and  not  very  honourable 
war,  of  two  years. 

Since  that  period,  the  views  of  the  Company 
have  been  to  prevent  Hyder-Ali-Khan,  the  Ma- 
rattas,  and  the  Soubah  of  the  Decan,  the  three 
chief  powers  of  the  peninfula,  from  making  any 
conquefts,  or  forming  any  clofe  connexion  with 
each  other*  While  they  fucceed  in  this  political 
fyftcm,  they  will  preferve  their  fuperiority  on  the 
coafl  of  Coromandel :  but  they  will  be  obliged 
to  increafe  their  revenue,  which,  in  1773,  did 
iwt  exceed  24, 196,680  livres  *  ;  or  they  mufl  di- 
minifh  their  expences,  which,  at  the  fame  period, 
mounted  to  '26,397,585  livres  f.  It  will  only 
be  after  this  change  has  been  accomplifhed,  that 
thev  will  be  in  a  condition  eifedually  to  proteft 
their  fettlements  at  Sumatra. 

*  i,c©8,i9'5l.  -h  1,089, 899I.  7s.  6d, 
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Although   the  road   of  this  very  cxtenfive  R  O  O  K 
ifland,  had  been  frequented  by  the  Engliih,  ever  ^_J[^^1.^^ 
fince  their  arrival  in  India,  it  was  not   till    1688  Eiiwiifh 
that  the  ifland  received  a  colony  of  thefe  people,  feuiement 
The  navigators  difpatched  to  Madras,  had  orders -J^j^'j^^^f 
to  fix  the  factory  at   Indapoura,  the  part   of  the  Sumatra. 
country  mofl:  abounding  in  gold  ;  but  chance  de- 
cided   the    matter   otherwifc  ;  the  winds   having 
driven  the  ihips  to  Eencoclcn,    it  was  thought 
proper  to  fix  there. 

The  two  nations  made  their  exchanges  at  firfl 
with  a  great  deal  of  franknefs  and  confidence : 
but  this  harmony  did  not  fubfiff  long.  The 
agents  of  the  Company  foon  gave  themfelves  up 
to  that  fpirit  of  rapine  and  tyranny,  which  the 
Europeans  fo  univerfally  carry  into  Afia.  Clouds 
of  difcontent  began  to  arife  between  them  and 
the  natives,  which  were  gradually  collected  into  a 
florm.  The  animofity  was  already  at  it's  height, 
when  the  foundations  of  a  fortrefs  were  fcen  riling 
out  of  the  ground,  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues 
from  the  city.  At  this  fight,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bencoolen  took  up  arms,  and  were  joined  by  all 
the  country.  The  magazines  were  burnt,  and  the 
Englifli  obliged  to  embark  with  precipitation. 
Their  baniihment  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
They  were  recalled  ;  and  derived  from  their  dif- 
after  the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to  finifii 
the  conftruclion  of  Fort  Ivlarlborough  without 
oppofition. 

Their  tranquillity  was  r.o  more  dillurbed  till 
1759.  At  this  period,  the  French  took  the  fort, 
and  deftroyed  it,  together  with  all  the  civil  and 
military  edifices,  Tlic  booty  was  very  inconli- 
derable,  becaufe  everv  thrn^  of  value  had  been 
removed  in  time.  Even  before  the  conclufion  of 
hoflilities,  the  Englifh  regained  pOiTeiuon  of  this 

place ; 
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BOOK  place  ;  but  they  did  not  rcinflaie  the  works.    Fort 
^   J^^'      Marlborough    then   fhook  off  the  dependence  it 
had   hitherto  been  under  to  Madras,  and  confti- 
tuted  a  dire6lion  of  it's  own. 

The  Chinefe,  the  Malays,  and  the  Haves  brought 
from  the  Mozambique,  form    the    population    of 
the  Engiidi  fettlement,  which  is  defended  by  four 
hundred  Europeans   and  fome  Sipahis.     All  the 
trade  carried  on  there,  belongs  to  the  free  mer- 
chants,   except   that   of  pepper.     The  Company 
draw  from  thence  annually  fifteen  hundred   tons 
ot  it,  which  they  get  at   an    exceflive    low    rate. 
Half  of  this  produce  is  conveyed   to   Great  Bri- 
tain by  a  fingle   fhip ;  the  reft  is  put   on    board 
two  veffejs  fcnt  from  Europe,  and  which  carry  it 
to  China,   where  it    is  difpofed  of  to  advantage. 
In    1773,    the  revenue    of  this  fa6lcry    arofe    to 
4,982,895    livres  *,     and     it's    expences    were 
3,165.480  livres  f. 
yievvsof       This    colony   was   not  thought  fufficiently  ufe- 
tipon^Ba-   ^^^  •  accordingly,  it  was  to  have  been  abandoned, 
lamba>i-     but  not  'till  after  the  fuccefs    of  a  great   project 
gan.The.r  fi^^^  was  meditated.     The  Eng-lifh  had  for  a  Ions: 

expuliion       .  •  t       1    r  rr   r--  1  •     1        ■> 

from  that  ti^nc  wiiiied  lor  a  poneliion  that  might  become  a 
ifiaiid.  (laple,  where  the  merchandife  and  provifions  of 
China,  and  of  the  Oriental  iflands,  might  be  ex- 
changed for  the  provifions  and  merchandife  of 
Indofcan  and  Europe.  Their  plan  was  to  make  it 
the  moli:  confiderable  mart  in  Afia.  The  ifland 
of  Balambangan,  fituated  at  the  northern  point 
of  Borneo,  appeared  to  them  calculated  to  anfwer 
their  purpofe ;  and  the  king  of  Solor  refigned  it 
to  them  in  1766.  The  next  year,  they  planted 
their  flag  there;  but  it  was  not  till  1772,  that 
they  formed  their  fettlement.  Some  clerks,  three 
hundred   white   or   black  foldiers,  one  fhip,  and 

*  2c7,62ol.   ijiG.  6d.  +   13^,^95!. ■ 
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two  finaller  veilels,  were  the  firft  beginnings  of  an  B  O  O  K 
edifice,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  was  to  be  raifed       ^^^• 
to  an  immenfe  height.     Unfortunately,  the  com-       ^ 
manders    quarrelled;     the   few    troops    that    had 
cfcaped  from  fatal  difeafes,  were  too  much   fcat- 
tered  ;  and   the   fnips   went  to  open  a  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  Hates.     Under  thefe   inaufpici- 
ous  circumdances,  the  new  fadory  was  attacked, 
taken,  and  deQroyed. 

The  Englifh  are  (till  ignorant,  or  pretend  to 
be  fo,  from  whence  this  acl  of  violence,  which 
coll:  them  9,000,000  of  livres  *,  proceeded.  Their 
fufpicions  have  appeared  to  fix  alternately  upon 
the  Dutch,  who  are  conflantly  alarmed  for  the 
Moluccas  ;  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  might  be 
apprehenfive  for  the  Philippine  iflands  ;  upon  the 
barbarians  of  the  neighbouring  latitudes,  whofe 
liberty  feemed  to  be  threatened  :  fometimes  e\xa 
upon  a  confpiracy  of  all  thefe  enemies,  who  had 
united  their  refentment  and  their  intereds.  From 
■whatever  quarter  this  unexpeded  (Iroke  may  have 
come,  the  mifchief  is  not  irremediable.  The 
Britiili  nation  may  recover  at  Queda,  on  another 
part  of  the  continent  of  Malacca,  or  in  fome  one 
of  the  numerous  ifiands  fcattered  about  this  (trait, 
what  they  have  loll  at  Balambangan.  If  obftacles 
of  too  powerful  a  nature  fliould  once  more  render 
their  attempts  inefFedual,  they  would  find  a  mul- 
titude of  motives  of  confolation  in  Bengal. 

Bengal  is  a  vafl  country  of  Afia,  bounded  by  Revoluti- 
the  kinedoms  of  Afham  and  Arracan  on  the  eaft:  °"^  ^^^^ 

1         r  1  •  t     1  •  \       r^  Ti  T       n^ve  hap- 

by  leveral  provmces  belonging  to  the  Great  Mo-pened  in 

gul  on  the  weft  ;  by  dreadiul  rocks  on  the  north,  Bengal. 

and  by  the  fea  on  the  fouth.  It  extends  on  both  (ides 

in  the  Ganges,  which  rifes  from  different  fources  in 

Thibet,  and,  after  feveral  windings  through  Mount 

Cauc?Jus, 
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BOOK  Caucafus,  penetrates  into  India,  acrofs  the  tnoun- 
^^^'  tains  on  it's  frontier.  This  river,  after  having 
formed  in  it's  courfe  a  great  number  of  large, 
fertile,  and  well  peopled  illands,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  fca,  by  fevcral  mouths,  of  which  only 
two  are  known  and  frequented. 

Towards  the  fourcc  of  this  river,  was  formerly 
a  city  called  Palibothra.  It's  antiquity  was  fo 
great,  that  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  no  fcruple  of 
aifuring  us  that  it  was  built  by  that  Hercules,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  afcribcd  all  the  great  and  fur- 
prifmg  actions  that  had  been  performed  in  the 
world.  In  Pliny's  time,  it's  opulence  was  cele- 
brated through  tlie  whole  univerfe ;  and  it  Wc^s 
looked  upon  as  the  general  mart  for  the  people 
inhabiting  both  fides  of  the  river  that  wafhed  it's 
walls. 

The  hidory  of  the  revolutions  that  have  hap- 
pened in  Bengal,  is  intermixed  with  fo  many 
fables,  that  it  does  not  defcrve  our  attention.  All 
we  can  difcover,  is,  that  the  extent  of  this  em- 
pire has  been  fometimes  greater  and  fometimes 
lefs  ;  that  it  has  had  fortunate  and  unfortunate 
periods  ;  and  that  it  has  already  been  formed  into 
one  Tingle  kingdom,  or  divided  into  feveral  in- 
dependent dates.  It  was  under  the  dominion  of 
one  mailer,  when  a  more  powerful  tyrant  Akbar, 
grandfather  of  Aurengzebe,  undertook  the  con- 
queil:  of  it ;  which  was  begun  in  1590,  and  com- 
pleted in  1595.  Since  this  sera,  Bengal  has  al- 
ways acknowledged  the  Mogul  for  it's  fovereign. 
At  firfl,  the  governor  to  whom  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  it  was  intruded,  held  his  court  at  Ptaja- 
mahul,  but  afterwards  removed  it  to  Dacca. 
Ever  fince  the  year  1718,  it  has  been  fixed  at 
Muxadavad,  a  large  inland  town,  two  leagues 
diftant  from  Cailimbuzar.  There  are  feveral  Na- 
bobs 
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bobs  and  Rajahs  fubordlnate  to  this  viceroy,  whoB  O  o  K 
is  called  Soubah.  ill- 

This  important  pofl  was  occupied  for  a  long^  v***^ 
time  by  the  Tons  of  the  Great  Mogul  :  but  they 
fo  frequently  made  an  improper  ufe  of  the  forces 
and  treafure  at  their  difpofal,  to  raife  diflurbances 
in  the  empire,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  com- 
mit that  province  to  men  who  had  lefs  influence, 
and  were  more  dependent.  The  new  governors, 
indeed,  did  not  give  any  alarm  to  the  court  of 
Delhi ;  but  they  were  far  from  being  punctual  in 
remitting  the  tribute  they  colle6led,  to  the  royal 
treafury.  Thefe  abufes  gained  further  ground 
after  the  expedition  of  Kouli  Khan  ;  and  matters 
were  carried  fo  far,  that  the  emperor,  who  v/as 
unable  to  pay  the  Marattas  what  he  owed  them., 
authorized  them,  in  1740,  to  collect  it  in  Bengal 
themfelves.  Thefe  banditti,  divided  into  three 
armies,  ravaged  this  fine  country  for  ten  years  to- 
gether, and  did  not  leave  it  till  they  had  extorted 
immenfc  fums. 

During   all  thefe    commotions,    defpotic  go- Ancient 
vernment,  which  unhappily  prevails  throughout  ^^J.^^"^J^ 
India,  kept  up   it's  influence  in  Bengal ;  though  dians  iliii 
a  fmall  diitrict  in  the  province  that  had  prefervcd  e>^ii^'i^g  in 
it's    independence,  dill  continues  to  maintain  it.  pJ,^J.,* 
This  fortunate  fpot,  which   extends  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fixty  miles,  is  called  Biflenpour.     It  has 
been    governed  time   immemorial    by  a  Bramin 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Pvajahputs.     Here  it  is  that 
the  purity  and    equity   of    the    ancient  political 
fyftem    of   the   Indians  is   found   unadulterated. 
This    fingular    kind    of    government,    the   moil 
beautiful  and  mofl:  interefiing  monument    in   the 
world,    has    hitherto    been   beholden   with    too 
much  indilference.     The  only  remains  we   have 
of    ancient   nations,    ccnfifl:    in    moruir.cnts   of 
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BOO  Kbrafs  and  marble,  which  fpeak  only  to  the  ima- 
^^^'  gination  and  to  opinion,  uncertain  interpreters 
of  manners  and  cufloms  that  no  longer  exiih 
Were  a  philofopher  tranfportcd  to  Bifienpour,  he 
would  immediately  be  a  witnefs  of  the  life  led  by 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  India  many  thoufand  years 
ago ;  he  would  converfe  with  them  ;  he  would 
trace  the  progrefs  of  this  nation,  celebrated  as  it 
were  from  it's  very  infancy  ;  he  would  fee  the  rife 
of  a  government,  which  being  founded  only  on 
happy  prejudices ;  on  a  fimphcity  and  purity  of 
manners,  on  the  mildnefs  of  the  people,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  chiefs,  has  furvived  thofe  innu- 
merable fyflems  of  legiHation,  which  have  made 
only  a  tranfitory  appearance  upon  the  flage  of  the 
world  with  the  generations  they  were  deliined  to 
torment.  More  folid  and  durable  than  thofe  po- 
litical ftrudures,  which,  raifed  by  impoflure  and 
enthufiafm,  are  the  fcourges  of  mankind,  and  are 
doomed  to  perifli  with  the  extravagant  opinions 
that  gave  them  birth,  the  government  of  BifTen- 
pour,  the  offspring  of  a  jufl  attention  to  order 
and  the  laws  of  nature,  has  been  eilablKhed  and 
maintained  upon  unchangeable  principles,  and  has 
undergone  no  more  alteration  than  thofe  prin- 
ciples themfelves.  The  lingular  fituation  of  this 
country  has  preferved  to  the  inhabitants  their  pri- 
mitive happinefs  and  the  gcntlenefs  of  their  cha- 
racter, by  fecuring  them  from  the  danger  of  being 
conquered,  or  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  Nature  has  furrounded 
them  with  water ;  and  they  have  only  to  open  the 
iluices  of  their  rivers  in  order  to  overflow  the 
w^hole  country.  The  armies  fent  to  fubdue  them 
have  fo  frequently  been  drowned,  that  the  plan 
of  enflaving  them  has  been  laid  afide  ;  and  the 
projectors  of  it  have  thought  proper  to  content 
themfelves  with  an  appearance  of  fubmiilion. 

Liberty 
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Liberty  and  property  are  facred  in  BifTenpour.  BOOK 
Robbery,  either  public  or  private,  is  never  heard  ^  ^^|^ 
of.  As  foon  as  any  ftranger  enters  the  territory 
be  comes  under  the  protedion  of  the  laws,  which 
provide  for  his  fecurity.  He  is  furnifhed  with 
guides  at  free  cod,  who  conduct  him  from  place 
to  place,  and  are  anfwerable  for  his  perfon  and 
efFeds.  When  he  changes  his  conductors,  the 
new  ones  deliver  to  thofe  they  relieve  an  atteft- 
ation  of  their  conduct,  which  is  regiftered  and 
afterwards  fent  to  the  Raja.  All  the  time  he  re- 
mains in  the  country  he  is  maintained  and  con- 
veyed with  his  merchandife,  at  the  expence  of  the 
{late,  unlefs  he  defires  leave  to  flay  longer  than 
three  days  in  the  fame  place.  In  that  cafe  he  is 
obliged  to  defray  his  own  cxpences,  unlefs  he  is 
detained  by  any  iilnefs  or  other  unavoidable  acci- 
dent. This  beneficence  to  (trangers  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  warmth  with  which  the  citizens 
efpoufe  each  other's  interefts.  They  are  fo  far 
from  entertaining  a  thought  of  doing  an  injury 
to  each  other,  that  whoever  finds  a  purfe,  or 
other  thing  of  value,  hangs  it  upon  the  firft  tree  he 
meets  with,  and  informs  the  nearefl:  guard,  v/ho 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  public  by  beat  of  drum. 
'Thefe  maxims  of  probity  are  fo  generally  re- 
ceived, that  they  direct  even  the  operations  of  go- 
vernment. It  receives  annually  between  feven 
and  eight  millions*,  without  injury  to  agriculture 
or  trade,  and  what  is  not  wanted  of  this  fum  to 
fupply  the  unavoidable  expences  of  the  flate,  is 
laid  out  in  improvements.  The  Raja  is  enabled 
to  engage  in  thefe  humane  employments,  as  he 
pays  the  Moguls  only  what  tribute  he  thinks  pro- 
per, and  at  the  times  he  chufes. 

*  Frona   291,6^6!.   13s.  4d.  to  333,333!.  6s.  8d. 
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BOOK  Readers,  whofc  feeling  hearts  have  been  tranf- 
^^'-  ported  with  joy  at  this  defcription  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  manners,  and  of  the  government  of 
Billenpour  !  you,  who,  tired  with  the  vices  and 
diforders  prevaihng  in  your  own  country,  have 
undoubtedly  frequently  left  it  in  imagination,  in 
order  to  behold  the  virtue,  and  fhare  the  happi- 
nefs),  of  this  little  corner  of  Bengal,  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  am  now  going  to  deflroy,  perhaps, 
this  mod  agreeable  illufion,  and  pour  the  bitter 
cup  of  melancholy  in  your  hearts ;  but  truth 
compels  me.  Alas !  this  JJilTenpour,  and  all  that 
I  have  been  faying  about  it,  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  a  fable. 

I  UNDERSTAND — With  forrow  you  exclaim: 
A  fable.  What  1  is  there  nothing  but  the  evil 
that  can  be  faid  of  man,  that  is  poffiblc  to  be 
true  ?  His  mifery,  or  his  wretchednefs,  are  they 
the  only  circumdances  that  are  inconteftible? 
This  being,  born  as  he  is  for  virtue,  the  principle 
of  which  he  would  in  vain  attempt  to  ftifle,  which 
he  never  counteracts  without  remorfe,  and  which 
he  is  obliged  to  refpeCl,  even  when  it  diftrcfl'es  or 
humiliates  him:  notvvithflanding  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  this  being  is  prone  to  wickednefs,  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  He  is  inceffantly  pant- 
ing after  happinefs,  founded  upon  the  bafis  of  his 
real  duties,  and  yet  he  is  unhappy  every  where. 
Every  where,  he  groans  under  the  yoke  of  mer- 
cilefs  rulers :  every  where,  he  torments  his  equals, 
or  is  tormented  by  them;  every  where,  he  is  cor- 
rupted by  education,  and  poifoned  from  his  birth 
by  prejudice;  every  where,  he  is  devoured  by 
ambition,  agitated  with  the  love  of  glory,  or  tor- 
mented with  the  xhxril  of  gold ;  while  we  are  the 
fad  victims  of  thefe  fell  executioners,  who  pur- 
fuc  us  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.     Has  vice  then 

extended 
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extended  itfclf  over  the  whole  earth  ?  Alas !  let  B  o  o  IC 
innocence  be  fuffered  at  lead  to   remain  in  this      ^'^• 
narrow  fpot,  upon  which  our  attention  is  fixed  ;^    ^^"""^^ 
and  which  our  imagination,  carrying  us  over  the 
immenfe  fpace  that  is  between   us,  delighted  to 
dwell  upon. 

Reader,  I  have  experienced  the  fame  anxiety 
that  you  have.  I  have  been  led  into  the  fame 
rcfieftions,  when  I  found  myfelf  balanced  be- 
tween two  authorities,  almofl  of  equal  weight; 
the  one  for,  the  other  againfl,  the  exiftcnce  of 
Biifenpour.  We  have  in  our  favour  the  teftimony 
of  an  Englifh  traveller,  who  has  refided  thirty 
years  in  Bengal.  The  teftimony  on  the  other 
(ide  is  alfo  that  of  a  traveller  of  the  fame  nation, 
who  has  likcwife  lived  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
this  country,  Confider  the  matter,  and  make  your 
©wn  choice. 

Although  the  reft  of  Bengal  be  far  from  en-Produc- 
joying  the  fame  felicity,  be  it  real  or  fabulous,  a«^^*""»  ™^' 
Biffcnpour,  it  is  neverthelefs  the  richeft  and  moft  and  ex -^^* 
populous  province  in  the  whole  empire.     Befides  v^^^^  ®^ 
It's  own  confumption,  which   is  neceffarily  con-     "^^  * 
fiderable,  it's  exports  are  immenfe.     One  part  of 
it's  mcrchandife  is  carried  into  the  inland  country. 
Thibet  takes  off  a  quantity  of  it's  cottons,  befides 
fome  iron  and  cloths  of  European  manufadurc. 
The  inhabitants  of  thofe   mountains  fetch  them 
from  Patna  themfelvcs,  and  give  mufk  and  rhu- 
barb in  exchange. 

Musk  is  a  production  peculiar  to  Thibet.  It  is 
contained  in  a  fmall  bag  of  the  fize  of  a  hens  egg, 
which  grows  in  the  fhape  of  a  bladder  under  the 
belly  of  a  fpccies  of  goat,  between  the  navel  and 
the  genitals.  In  it's  original  (iate  it  is  nothing 
more  than  putrid  blood  which  coagulates  in  this 
bag.     The  brgeft  bladder  yields  no  more  than 

half 
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BOO  Khalf  an  ounce  of  mufk.  The  fincll  of  it  is  na^ 
^^'*  turally  fo  flrong,  that  for  common  ufe,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  moderate  it  by  mixing  it  with  milder 
perfumes.  The  hunters,  with  a  view  of  increafing" 
their  profits,  contrived  to  take  away  part  of  the 
mufic  from  the  bladders,  and  to  fill  the  vacuitv 
with  the  liver  and  coagulated  blood  of  the  animal 
mixed  together.  The  government,  to  put  a  flop 
to  thefe  fraudulent  mixtures,  ordered,  that  all  the 
bladders,  before  they  were  fewed  up,  ihould  be 
examined  by  infpedors,  who  fhould  clofe  them 
with  their  own  bands,  and  feal  them  with  the 
royal  fignet.  This  precaution  nas  put  a  liop  to 
the  frauds  praciifed  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
muflv,  but  not  to  thofe  which  are  calculated  to 
increafe  the  weight  of  it ;  they  contrive  to  open 
the  bags  artfully  and  pour  particles  of  lead  into 
them. 

The  trade  of  Thibet  is  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  that  which  Bengal  carries  on  with  Agra,  Delhi, 
and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  thofe  fuperb  capitals, 
in  fait,  fugar,  opium,  filk,  filk-ftuffs,  an  infinite 
quantity  of  cottons,  and  particularly  rnuflins. 
Thefe  articles,  taken  together,  amounted  formerly 
to  more  than  forty  millions  a  year  *.  So  confider- 
able  a  fum  was  not  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges;  but  it  was  the  m.eans  of  retaining  one 
nearly  equal,  which  mud  have  iffued  from  thence 
to  pay  the  duties,  or  for  other  purpofes.  Since 
the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  have  made  themfelves 
nearly  independent,  and  fend  him  no  revenues 
but  fuch  as  they  chufe  to  allow  him,  the  luxury 
of  the  court  is  greatly  abated,  and  the  trade 
we  have  been  fpeaking  of  is  no  longer  fo  con- 
fiderabie. 

*  1,666,5561.  13s.  4d. 
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The  maritime  trade   of  Bengal  managed  byBOOK 

the  natives  of  the  country,  has  not  fuffered  the  ^^ [^[-^ 

fame  diminution,  nor  v/as  it  ever  fo  extenfive,  as 
the  other.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  branches, 
of  which  Catek  is  in  pofl'cffion  of  the  greater 
part. 

Catek  is  a  didrid  of  fomc  extent,  a  little  below 
the  moil  weftcrn  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Balafore, 
fituated  upon  a  navigable  river,  fcrves  it  for  a  port. 
The  navigatiou  to  the  Maldives,  which  the  Englifli 
and  French  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate,  is  carried  on  entirely  from 
this  road.  TIcre  they  load  their  veflels  with  rice, 
coarfc  cottons,  and  fome  filk-ftufts  for  thefe 
illands,  and  receive  cowries  in  exchange,  which 
are  ufed  for  money  in  Bengal,  and  are  fold  to  the 
Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catek,  and  fome  other 
people  of  the  Lower  Ganges,  maintain  a  con- 
liderable  correfpondence  with  the  country  of 
Afham.  This  kingdom,  which  is  thought  to  have 
formerly  made  a  part  of  Bengal,  and  is  only  di- 
vided from  it  bv  a  river  that  falls  into  the 
Ganges,  deferves  to  be  better  known,  if  what  is 
averted  be  true,  that  gunpowder  has  been  dif- 
covered  there,  and  that  the  difcovery  was  commu- 
nicated from  Afham  to  Pegu,  and  from  Pegu  to 
China.  It's  gold,  filver,  iron  and  lead  mines 
would  have  added  to  it's  fame,  if  they  had  been 
properly  worked.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  riches, 
which  were  of  very  little  fervice  to  this  kingdom, 
fait  v/as  an  article  of  which  the  inhabitants  wxre 
fo  much  in  want,  that  they  were  reduced  to  the 
expedient  of  procuring  it  from  a  decoction  of 
certain  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  fome 
Bramins  of  Bengal  carried  their  fuperfiitions  to 

Afham, 
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BOO  K  Afliam,  where  the  people  were  guided  folely  by 

» ^^jthe  dictates  of  natural  religion.     The  priefls  pet* 

Tuaded  them,  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
Brama  if  they  fubflituted  the  pure  and  wholefomc 
fait  of  the  fea  to  that  which  they  ufed.  The  fovc- 
reign  confented  to  this,  on  condition  that  the  ex- 
clulive  trade  fhould  be  in  his  hands ;  that  it  fhould 
only  be  brought  by  the  people  of  Bengal,  and 
that  the  boats  laden  with  it  Ihould  (top  at  the 
frontiers  of  his  dominions.  T'hus  have  all  thefc 
falfe  religions  been  introduced  by  the  influence 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  priefts  who  teach, 
and  of  the  kings  who  admit  them.  Since  this 
arrangement  has  taken  place,  forty  veffels  arc 
annually  fcnt  from  the  Ganges  to  Afham,  laden 
with  fait,  which  yields  near  two  hundred  per  cent, 
profit.  They  receive  in  payment  a  fmall  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver,  ivory,  mufk,  aloes-wood,  gum- 
lac,  and  a  large  quantity  of  filk. 

This  filk,  which  is  fingular  in  it's  kind,  requires 
no  care  ;  it  is  found  on  the  trees  where  the  filk- 
worms  are  produced,  nourifhed,  and  undergo  their 
feveral  metamorphofes.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
other  trouble  but  that  of  colleding  it.  The  ne- 
gleiSled  cods  produce  a  new  generation ;  during 
the  growth  of  which,  the  tree  puts  forth  new 
leaves,  which  ferve  fucceflively  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  the  young  worms.  Thefe  revolutions  are 
repeated  twelve  times  in  a  year,  but  do  not  pro- 
duce fo  much  in  the  rainy,  as  in  the  dry,  feafons. 
'i  he  ftuft's  n'lade  of  this  lilk  have  a  great  deal  of 
lufire,  but  do  not  lafl  long. 

Excepting  thefe  two  branches  of  maritime 
trade,  which,  for  particular  reafons,  have  been 
confined  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  people 
of  Bengal  have  been  deprived  of  all  others  by 
the  Europeans,  and  it  was  impoilible  it  (hould  be 

otherwife. 
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otherwlte.  How  could  a  weak,  cautious,  andfiOOK 
opprefled  people,  who  failed  but  flovvly  along  the  ^^^^ 
coafls,  and  with  very  fiuall  craft,  fuccefsfully 
maintain  a  competition  againft  thefe  ftrangers,  of 
an  enterprifing  cliaratler,  enjoying  particular  pri- 
vileges even  on  the  Ganges,  and  in  all  other 
parts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  tempcftuous 
element  upon  their  immenfe  vefTcls  ?  But  in  a 
country,  where  in  general  nothing  is  to  be  found 
neceflary  for  the  building  of  (hips,  the  docks  of 
Pegu  arc  the  only  refource  which  has  been 
thought  of  to  fupply  this  deficiency. 

Pegu  is  fuuated  in  the  Gulph  of  Bengal,  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Arracon  and  Siam.  Re- 
volutions, which  are  fo  common  in  all  the  defpotic 
empires  of  Afia,  have  been  here  more  frequently 
repeated  than  in  any  other.  It  has  alternately 
been  the  center  of  a  great  power,  and  a  province 
to  feveral  Hates  lefs  extenfive  than  itfelf.  It  is  at 
prefent  dependent  upon  Ava,  where  the  Arme- 
nians alone  buy  up  every  thing  that  is  furnifhed 
by  Pegu,  in  topazes,  faphires,  amethifts,  and 
rubies. 

The  only  port  of  Pegu  that  is  open  to  (1  rangers 
is  Syriam.  The  Portuguefe  were  a  long  time 
mailers  of  it.  It  then  difplayed  a  degree  of  fplen- 
dour,  which  vanifhed  with  the  profperities  of  that 
nation.  It  was  revived,  when  the  Europeans, 
fettled  at  Bengal,  thought  of  conftruc^ing  there 
the  numerous  veffels  which  the  extent  of  their 
maritime  connexions  required  :  but  it  having  been 
found  that  the  materials  employed  there  were  of 
bad  quality,  it  became  neceflary  to  give  up  this 
point,  and  the  road  fell  again  into  obfcurity.  All 
the  trade  here  at  prefent  is  confined  to  the  ex- 
change of  a  few  ordinary  linens  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  or  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  lOr 
"wax,  tin,  and  ivory. 

Vol.  I.  J  i  A  still 
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BOOK      A  STILL  more  confiderable    branch   of  com- 

^ ^^'    .  mcrcc,  which  the  Europeans  at  Bengal  carry  on 

with  the  refl:  of  India,  is  that  of  opium.  Opium 
is  the  produce  of  the  white  poppy  of  the  gardens, 
all  the  parts  of  which  yield  a  milky  juice.  This 
plant,  which  perilhes  every  year,  has  oblong  and 
finuate  leaves  of  a  fea-grcen  colour,  alternately 
difpofed  upon  a  finooth  flcm,  with  very  few 
branches,  and  three  feet  high.  Each  branch  is 
almoft  naked,  terminated  by  a  Tingle  flower,  rather 
large,  compofed  of  a  calix  with  two  leaves,  four 
white  on  rofc-coloured  petals,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  ftamina,  placed  under  the  piflil,  which 
they  furround.  The  piiVil  grows  into  a  large 
round  feed  vefTel,  ornamented  with  a  radiated 
crov^n,  and  filled  with  a  prodigious  number  of 
round,  vi'hite,  and  oily  feeds.  When  the  poppy 
is  full  of  fap,  and  that  the  head  of  it  begins  to 
fwell,  one  or  more  inciiions  are  made  into  it, 
from  whence  diflil  fome  drops  of  the  milky  li- 
quor contained  within,  which  is  left  to  congeal, 
and  is  afterwards  gathered.  This  operation  is  re- 
peated three  times ;  but  the  produce  gradually 
diminiihes  in  quantity,  nor  is  it  of  fo  good  a 
quality.  When  the  opium  is  gathered,  it  is 
moiltened  and  kneaded  with  water  or  honey,  till 
it  acquires  the  confiftence,  vifcidity,  and  gloilinefs 
of  pitch,  when  it  is  well  prepared,  and  is  then 
made  into  fmall  cakes.  That  kind  is  mod  in 
cfleem  which  is  rather  foft,  and  yields  to  the 
touch,  is  inflammable,  of  a  blackifh-brown  co- 
lour, and  has  a  ftrong  foetid  fmell ;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  which  is  dry,  friable,  burnt,  and  mixed 
with  earth  and  fand,  is  to  be  thrown  away.  Ac- 
cording to  the  different  manner  of  preparing  it, 
and  the  dofes  in  which  it  is  given,  it  ffupifies,  ex- 
cites agreeable  ideas,  or  occafions  madnefs. 

The 
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The  meconium,    or  common  opium,  is  pre-  BOOK 

pared  by  prelling  the  poppy  heads  that  have  been , ^^^ 

already  cut.  The  juice  which  comes  out  of 
them,  mixed  with  the  lead  beautiful  of  the  other 
drops,  is  kneaded  with  water,  and  made  into 
cakes,  which  are  fent  to  Europe.  As  it  is  often 
aduherated,  it  is  purified  before  it  is  ufed. 

The  province  of  Bahar  is  the  country  in  thd 
univerfe  where  the  poppy  is  moft  cultivated.  The 
fields  are  covered  with  it.  Befide  the  opium 
which  is  carried  into  the  inland  parts,  there  ara 
annually  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  ex- 
ported. This  opium  is  not  purified  like  that  of 
Syria  and  Perfia,  which  we  make  ufe  of  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  only  a  pafte  that  has  undergone  no 
preparation,  and  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  virtue 
of  the  other. 

An  exceflive  fondnefs  for  opium  prevails  in  all 
the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  India.  In  vain  have 
the  laws  of  China  condemned  to  the  flames  every 
veflel  that  imports,  and  every  houfe  that  receives 
it ;  the  confumption  is  not  the  lefs  confiderable. 
It  is  ftill  greater  at  Malacca,  Borneo,  the  Mo- 
luccas, Java,  Macaflar,  Sumatra,  and  all  the  iflands 
of  this  immenfe  Archipelago.  Thefe  iflanders 
fmoke  it  with  their  tobacco.  Thofe  who  are  de- 
firous  of  attempting  fome  defperate  adion,  in- 
toxicate themfelves  with  this  fmoke*  In  this  in- 
toxication they  fall  upon  the  firfl:  objed  that  pre- 
fents  itfelf ;  upon  a  man  whom  they  have  never 
feen,  as  well  as  upon  their  moft  implacable  ene- 
my. Thefe  atrocious  ads  have  not  convinced 
the  Dutch,  who  are  mafters  of  the  places  where 
the  opium  has  the  moft  dangerous  confequences, 
of  the  neceflity  of  putting  a  ftop  to,  or  even  rc- 
ftraining  the  ufe  of  it.  Rather  than  deprive 
themfelves  of  the  confiderable  profit  they  derived 

I  i  %  from 
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BOOK  from  the  falc  of  it,  they  have  authorized  all  the 
^^'-  citizens' to  maflacre  thofe  who,  being  difordcrcd 
""^  with  opium,  appear  in  the  ftreets  armed.  Thus 
it  is  that  fome  fyfiems  of  Icgillation  introduce  and 
keep  up  dangerous  palfions  and  opinions ;  and 
when  once  thefc  have  prevailed  among  the  people, 
nothing  can  be  thought  of  but  death  or  tortures 
to  put  an  end  to  them. 

The  Englifli,  who  take  as  great  a  (hare  in  this 
odious  commerce  as  they  polhbly  can,  have  other 
branches  more  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They 
carry  rice  and  fugar  to  the  coafl  of  Coromandel, 
for  which  they  arc  paid  with  metals.  They  carry 
to  Malabar  linens,  which  they  exchange  for 
fpices  ;  and  to  Surat  filks,  which  they  barter  for 
cotton.  They  carry  rice,  gum-lac,  and  linens,  to 
the  Perfian  Gulph,  from  whence  they  receive 
dried  fruits,  rofe-water,  and  efpecially  gold.  They 
carry  rich  and  various  cargoes  to  the  Red  Sea, 
which  furniflies  little  elfe  than  filver.  Thefe  fe- 
veral  connexions  with  the  different  parts  of  India, 
bring  in  annually  to  Bengal,  from  five  and  twenty 
to  thirty  millions  of  livres  *. 

Though  this  trade  paffes  through  the  hands 
of  the  Europeans,  and  is  carried  on  under  their 
protedion,  it  is  not  entirely  on  their  own  ac- 
count. The  Moguls,  indeed,  who  are  ufually 
confined  to  the  places  they  hold  under  the  go- 
vernment, have  feldom  any  concern  in  thefe  ex- 
peditions ;  but  the  Armenians,  who,  fmce  the 
revolutions  in  Perfia,  are  fettled  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  to  w^hich  they  formerly  only  made 
voyages,  readily  throw  their  capitals  into  this 
trade.  The  Indians  employ  flill  larger  fums  in 
it.  The  impoflibility  of  enjoying  their  fortunes 
under  an  opprellive  government,  does   not  deter 

*  From  I, ©41,6661.  13s.  4d.  to  1,250,00*!  = 
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the  natives  of  this  country  from  labouring  Incef-B  O  o  K. 
fantly  to  increafe  them.  As  they  would  run  too  ^^^- 
great  a  rifk  by  engaging  openly  in  trade,  they 
are  obhged  to  have  recourCe  to  clandefline  me- 
thods. As  foon  as  a  European  arrives,  the  Gen- 
toos,  who  know  mankind  better  than  is  com- 
monly fuppofed,  fludy  his  charader :  and  if  they 
find  him  frugal,  adtive,  and  well  informed,  offer 
to  a£l  as  his  brokers  and  cafniers,  and  lend  or 
procure  him  money  upon  bottomry,  or  at  intereft. 
This  intereft,  which  is  ufually  nine  per  cent,  at 
leaft,  is  higher,  when  he  is  under  a  neceffity  of 
borrowing  of  the  Cheyks. 

These  Cheyks  are  a  family  of  Indians,  poffeffed 
of  great  power,  who  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Their  riches 
have  long  ago  procured  them  the  management  of 
the  bank  belonging  to  the  court,  the  farming  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
ney, which  they  coin  afrefli  every  year,  in  order 
to  receive  annually  the  benefit  arifmg  from  the 
mint.  By  uniting  fo  many  advantages,  they  are 
enabled  to  lend  the  governm.ent  forty  *,  fixty  |, 
or  even  a  hundred  millions  J  at  a  time.  When 
the  government  finds  it  impofTible  to  refund  the 
money,  or  will  not  do  it,  the  Cheyks  are  allowed 
to  indemnify  themfelves  by  opprefling  the  people. 
That  fo  prodigious  a  capital  fhould  be  preferved 
in  the  center  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  re- 
volutions, appears  incredible.  It  is  not  poflible 
to  conceive  how  fuch  a  ftrudure  could  be  raifed, 
much  lefs  how  it  could  be  fupported  for  fo  long 
a  time.  To  explain  this  myftery,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  this  family  has  always  maintained 
a  fuperior  influence  at  the  court   of  Delhi ;  that 

*  1,66^5,6661.   135.  4d.  -f  2,500,000!. 
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BOOK  the  Nabobs  and  Rajahs  in  Bengal  are  dependent 
^^^'  upon  it ;  that  thofe  who  arc  about  the  pcrfon  of 
the  Subah  have  conflantly  been  it's  creatures ; 
and  that  the  Subah  himfelf  has  been  maintained 
or  dethroned  by  the  intrigues  of  this  family.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  different  branches  of 
it,  and  the  wealth  belonging  to  them,  being  dif* 
perfed,  it  has  never  been  pofTible  to  do  thcni  fo 
much  mifchief,  but  that  they  have  been  always 
left  with  more  refources  than  were  neceffary  to 
enable  them  to  purfue  their  revenge  to  the  utmoil 
extreme.  Their  defpotifm  extended  itfelf  even 
over  the  Europeans  who  had  fettled  factories  in 
this  country ;  and  who  indeed  prefented  them- 
felves  to  the  yoke,  by  borrowing  of  thefc  rapa- 
cious financiers  immenfe  fums,  at  an  apparent 
intereft  of  ten  per  cent,  but  in  effe6:  of  m.ore 
than  twelve,  from  the  difference  there  was  be- 
tween the  money  they  received,  and  that  which 
they  had  to  return. 

The  Portugucfe,  who  landed  at  Bengal  a  long 
time  before  the  other  navigators  of  Europe,  form- 
ed a  fettlement  at  Chatigan,  a  port  fituated  upon 
the  frontier  of  Arracan,  not  far  from  the  moft 
eaftern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  Dutch,  who, 
without  incurring  the  refentment  of  an  enemy  at 
that  time  fo  formidable,  were  defirous  of  fharing 
in  their  good  fortune,  were  engaged  in  fearching 
for  a  port,  which,  without  obftrudling  their  plan, 
•would  expofe  them  the  leafl  to  hoffilities.  In 
1603,  their  attention  was  directed  to  Balafore ; 
and  all  their  rivals,  rather  through  imitation  than 
in  confequence  of  any  well  concerted  fchemes, 
followed  their  example.  Experience  taught  thefe 
merchants  the  propriety  of  fixing  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  different  markets  from  whence  their 
rich  cargoes  came  5  and  they  failed  up  that  branch 

of 
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of  the  Ganges,  which,  after  having  feparated  it-B  O  o  K 
felf  from  the  main  river  at  Ivlourcha,  falls  into  the  ,  ^'^ 
fea,  under  the  name  of  the  river  Hughlcy.  The 
government  of  the  country  permitted  them  to 
cre6l  vi^arehoufcs  wherever  there  was  plenty  of 
manufactures ;  and  it  even  very  imprudently  al- 
lowed the  liberty  of  ereding  fortifications  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  going  up  the  river,  we  firfl:  meet  with  the 
Englifli  fcttlement  at  Calcutta,  where  the  air  is 
unwholefome,  and  the  anchorage  unfafe.  Not- 
withflanding  thefe  inconveniences,  this  town,  to 
which  liberty  and  fecurity  had  fucceflively  at- 
traded  many  rich  Armenian,  Moorifli,  and  Indian 
merchants,  has  increafed  it's  population  in  latter 
times  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  On  the 
land  fide,  it  would  be  entirely  open  to  the  enemy, 
if  there  were  any  there,  or  if  they  were  to  be 
feared  :  but  Fort  Williams,  which  is  only  at  the 
diflance  of  half  a  mile,  would  defend  it  againd 
any  forces  fent  from  Europe  to  attack  or  bombard 
it.  It  is  a  regular  odtagon,  with  eight  baftions, 
feveral  counter-guards,  and  fome  half-moons, 
without  either  a  glacis  or  covered-way.  The 
ditch  of  this  place,  which  has  cod  more  than 
twenty  millions  *,  may  be  about  one  hundred  and 
fixty  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  feet  deep. 

Six  leagues  higher  is  fituated  Frederic  Nagore, 
founded  by  the  Danes  in  1756,  in  order  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  an  ancient  fcttlement,  where  they 
had  not  been  able  to  maintain  their  ground.  This 
new  eitabliihment  has  not  yet  acquired  any  im- 
portance, and  there  is  all  the  reafon  imaginable 
to  believe,  that  it  will  never  become  confiderable. 

Chandernagore,  which  lies  two  leagues  and 
an  half  higher,  belongs  to  the  French,     it  has  the 
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BOO  Kdifadvantage  of  being  fomewhat  expofcd   on  the 
^^^-      weftern  iuie  ;   but  it's  harbour  is  excellent,  and 
"^^^"""*^tlic  air  is  as  pure  as  it  can  be  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.     Whenever  any  building  is  undertaken 
that  requires  flrength,  it  muft  here,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  Bengal,  be  built  upon  piles ;  it 
being  impoffible  to  dig  to  three  or  four  feet  deep 
"Vfithout  coming   at   water.     We  find  upon   this 
diftrid,  which  is  hardly  a  league  in  circumference, 
fome  few   manufaclurers,  whom  perfecution  has 
driven  here,  as  into  the  other  European  factories. 
At   the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Chandcrna- 
gore,  is  Chinfura,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Hughley,  being  fnuated  near  the  fuburbs  of  that 
anciently  renowned   city.     The  Dutch   have  no 
other  poffeflions  there,  but  merely  their  fort ;  the 
territory  round  it,  depending  on  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  hath  frequently   made  it 
feel  it's  power  by  it's  extortions.    Another  incon- 
venience attending  this  fettlement  is  a  fand-bank 
that  prevents   (hips  from  coming  up  to  it;  they 
proceed  no  further  than  Tulta,  which  is  twenty 
miles  below  Calcutta,  and   this  of  courfe  occa- 
/ions  an  additional  expence  to  the  government. 

The  Portuguefe  had  formerly  made  Bandel, 
which  is  eighty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  above  Hughley, 
the  principal  feat  of  their  commerce.  Their  flag 
is  Hill  difplayed,  and  there  are  a  few  unhappy 
wretches  remaining  there,  who  have  forgotten 
their  country,  after  having  been  forgotten  by  it. 

Except  in  the  months  of  Odober,  November, 
and  December,  when  the  frequent  and  almofl:  con- 
tinued hurricanes  render  the  Gulph  of  Bengal  im- 
pradlicable,  European  (hips  may  enter  the  Ganges 
durino^  the  remainder  of  the  A^ear.  Thofe  that 
defign  to  go  up  the  river,  previouCy  touch  at  Point 
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Palmiras,  where  they  are  received  by  pilots  of  BOOK 
their  own  nation,  who  refide  at  Balafore.  The  ^  J^^ 
money  they  convey  is  put  on  board  fome  Hoops, 
called  bots,  ot  between  fixty  and  a  hundred  tons 
burthen,  which  always  precede  the  Ihips.  The 
pail'agc  into  the  river  Hughley  lies  through  a  nar- 
row (trait  between  tv/o  fand-bank?.  The  ihlps 
ufed  formerly  to  come  to  an  anchor  at  Culpy,  but 
time  has  worn  off  the  dread  of  thofe  currents, 
quickfands,  and  {hoals,  that  fecmed  to  choke  up 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  fiiips  have 
been  brought  up  to  their  refped;ive  places  of  def- 
tination.  This  boldnefs  has  occafioncd  many  fliip- 
wrecks;  but  in  proportion  as  more  experience  has 
been  gained,  and  the  fpirit  of  obfervation  has  been 
carried  further,  accidents  of  that  kind  have  been 
lefs  frequent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  admiral  Watfon,  who  failed  as  high  as  Chan- 
dernagore  in  a  feventy-gun  fliip,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten; as  a  proper  attention  to  it  would  fave  a 
great  deal  of  time,  trouble  and  expence. 

Beside  this  great  channel,  there  is  another,  by 
which  goods  may  be  brought  from  the  places 
which  furnifh  them,  to  the  principal  fettlement  of 
each  Company.  For  this  purpofe,  a  number  of 
fmall  fleets  are  employed,  confifting  of  eighty  or  a 
hundred  veflels,  and  fometimes  more.  Thefe  are 
manned  with  black  or  white  foldiers,  in  order  to 
check  the  infatiable  avarice  of  the  Nabobs  and 
Rajahs  they  meet  with  in  their  pafiage.  The  goods 
purchafed  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Ganges,  at 
Patna  and  Cairimbuzar,  are  carried  down  the  river 
Hughley  :  thofe  purchafed  near  the  other  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  which  are  all  navigable  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  country,  and  communicate 
with  each  other,  efpecially  towards  the  lower  di- 
vifion  of  that  river,  are  conveyed  into  the  Hughley 

by 
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B  O  O  K  by   Rangafoula  and  Baratola,   about   fifteen   or 
^^^-    twenty  leagues  from  the  fca.     From  thence  they 
are  carried  up  the  flream  to  the  principal  fettle- 
ment  belonging  to  each  nation. 

The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Europe  confifl:  of 
-rnufk,  gum-lac,  nicaragua-wood,  pepper,  cowries, 
and  fome  other  articles  of  lefs  importance  brought 
thither  from  other  places.  Thofe  that  are  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  country  are  borax,  falt- 
petre,  filk,  filk-ftuffs,  mullins,  and  feveral  diffe- 
rent forts  of  cottons. 

The  borax,  which  is  found  in  the  province  of 
Patna,  is  a  fahne  fubflance,  which  the  chymifts 
in  Europe  have  in  vain  attempted  to  counterfeit. 
Some  of  them  confider  it  as  an  alkaline  fait,  which 
is  found  completely  formed  in  the  rich  country  of 
Indoftan ;  others  will  have  it  to  be  the  produce 
of  volcanoes,  or  fubtcrraneous  fires. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  borax  is  of  great  ufe  in 
the  working  of  metals  by  facilitating  their  fufion 
and  purification.  This  fubflance  being  quickly 
vitrified  by  the  action  of  fire,  attrads  the  hetero- 
geneous  particles  that  are  intermixed  with  thefe 
metals,  and  reduces  them  to  drofs.  The  borax 
is  likewifc  abfolutely  neceffary  in  the  elTaying  of 
ores,  and  the  foldering  of  metals.  The  Dutch 
alone  have  the  fecret  of  refining  it,  which  is  faid 
to  have  been  communicated  to  them  by  fome  Ve- 
netian families  that  came  to  feek  that  liberty  in 
the  United  Provinces  which  they  did  not  enjoy 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  own  ariflocratical  go- 
vernment. 

Saltpetre  is  likewife  the  produce  of  Patna. 
It  is  extraded  from  a  clay,  which  is  either  black, 
whitifh,  or  red.  The  manner  of  refining  it  is  by 
digging  a  large  pit,  in  which  the  nitrous  earth  is 
depofited,  and  diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water, 
1  which 
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which  is  kept  ftirred  till  it  comes  to  a  confiftcncy.  B  O  O  x 
The  water  having  drawn  out  all  the  falts,  and  the  ^_J!^^ 
grofler  parts  fubfiding  at  the  bottom,  the  more 
fluid  particles  are  taken  out  and  put  into  another 
pit  not  fo  large  as  the  former.  This  fubftancc 
having  undergone  a  fecond  purification,  the  clear 
water  that  fwims  on  the  top,  and  is  totally  im- 
pregnated with  nitre,  is  taken  off,  and  boiled  in 
caldrons ;  it  is  fkimmed  while  it  is  boiling,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  a  nitrous  fait  is  obtained  infinitely 
fuperior  to  any  that  is  found  elfewhere.  The 
Europeans  export  about  ten  millions  of  pounds 
for  the  ufe  of  their  fettlements  in  Afia,  or  for 
home  confumption  in  their  refpedive  countries. 
It  is  bought  upon  the  fpot  for  three  fols  a  pound  *, 
at  the  moft,  and  is  fold  again  to  us  for  ten  f ,  at 
the  leaft. 

Cassimbuzar,  which  is  grown  rich  by  the  ruin 
of  Malda  and  Rajamahal,  is  the  general  market 
for  Bengal  filk,  the  greateft  part  of  which  is  fup- 
plied  from  that  territory.  The  filk-worms  are 
brought  up  and  fed  there  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  other  places  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  climate  hatches 
them,  and  brings  them  to  perfedion  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  A  great  many  fluffs,  made  entirely 
of  filk,  or  of  filk  and  cotton  mixed,  are  manu- 
fadured  here.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  moftly  con- 
fumed  at  Delhi,  or  in  our  northern  regions,  the 
reft  in  feveral  countries  of  Afia.  With  regard  to 
the  unwrought  filk,  the  quantity  confumed  in 
the  European  manufacture  may  be  eftimated  at 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  weight:  but  for  a 
few  years  paft,  the  Englifh  carry  away  great 
quantities  of  it  for  their  own  ufe,  and  that  of 
other  nations ;  it  is  in  general  a  very  common 
fort,  ill  twifted,  and  takes  no  glofs  in  dying.  It 
is  of  little  ufe  except  for  the  woof  in  brocades. 

*   id.  h.         f  sd.  CoTTOIf 
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BOOK  CoTTot>j  is  brought  to  much  greater  perfeflion  ^ 
^^^'  it  is  fit  for  every  thing,  and  is  ufefully  employed 
in  a  variety  of  different  manufactures,  which  are 
confumed  over  the  whole  globe.  That  for  which 
there  is  the  mofl  univerfal  demand,  and  which 
more  particularly  comes  from  Bengal,  is  plain, 
ftriped,  or  worked  muflin.  It  is  eafily  manufac- 
tured in  the  rainy  feafon,  bccaufe  then  the  mate- 
rials are  more  flexible,  afid  do  not  break  fo  readily. 
The  weavers,  during  the  reft  of  the  year,  fup- 
ply,  as  much  as  pofiible,  this  moifture  in  the  air, 
by  veffels  full  of  water,  which  they  take  care  to 
put  under  their  looms. 

Although-  the  manufactures  in  which  the  cot- 
tons are  prepared,  are  difperfed  throughout  the 
greateft  part  of  Bengal,  Dacca  may  be  confider- 
td  as  the  general  market  of  them.  'Till  of  late, 
Delhi  and  Muxadavad  were  furnifhed  from  thence 
with  the  cottons  wanted  for  their  own  confump- 
tion.  They  each  of  them  maintain  an  agent  on 
the  fpot  to  fuperintend  the  manufacture  of  them; 
who  has  an  authority,  independent  of  the.magi- 
ftrate,  over  all  the  workmen,  whofe  bufmefs  has 
any  relation  to  the  objeCl  of  his  commifTion.  It 
was  a  misfortune  to  them  to  appear  too  dexterous, 
becaufe  they  were  then  forced  to  work  only  for 
the  government,  which  paid  them  ill,  and  kept 
them  in  a  fort  of  captivity.  When  the  caprices 
of  tyranny  were  fatisfied,  Europeans,  other  ftran- 
gers,  and  natives,  were  allowed  to  begin  their 
purchafes:  but  ftill  they  were  obliged  to  employ 
brokers  eftablifted  by  the  miniftry,  and  as  cor- 
rupt as  they  were.  Thefe  reftraints  and  rigours 
put  an  end  to  induftry,  the  child  of  necefTity,  bat 
the  companion  of  liberty. 

The  revolutions  which  have  given  new  fove- 
reigns  to  Bengal,  ought  to  have  introduced  other 
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maxims.  Ncverthelcfs,  wc  do  not  fee  that  the  BOOK 
works  that  come  from  thence,  are  more  perfcdl  ^_J1^^,1^^ 
than  they  were  before  that  period.  It  is  pofTible 
that  thofe  who  fabricate  them,  may  not  really 
have  experienced  any  change  of  condition.  When 
they  ceafed  to  be  the  flaves  of  their  Nabobs,  they 
fell  perhaps  under  a  yoke  equally  oppreflive. 

All  the  purchafes  made  in  Bengal  by  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  amounted,  a  few  years  ago,  to  no 
more  than  20,000,000  of  livres  *.  One-third  of 
this  funi  was  paid  in  iron,  lead,  copper,  wool- 
lens, and  Dutch  fpiccs :  the  remainder  was  dif- 
charged  in  money.  Since  the  Englilh  have  made 
themfelves  matters  of  this  rich  country,  it*s  ex- 
ports have  been  increafed,  and  it's  imports  dimi- 
niflied,  becaufe  the  conquerors  have'  carried 
away  a  greater  quantity  of  mcrchandife,  and  have 
paid  for  it  out  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from 
the  country.  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  revolution  in  the  trade  of  Bengal,  has  not 
arrived  at  it's  crifis,  and  that  fooner  or  later  it 
will  be  attended  with  more  important  confequences 
and  elfeds. 

To  maintain  their  intercourfe   with  this    vafi:  ^^^^  ®P*'- 
country,  and  their  other  Afiatic  fettlements,  the  hTfoTmld 
Englifli  Company  have  fixed  upon  St.  Helena  as  a  of  t^.e 
place  of  refrefhment.     This  ifland,  which  is  only  fettlement 
twenty-eight  miles  in  circumference,  is  fituatedatSt.  He- 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  at  the   dif-  ^^"^* 
tance  of  four  hundred  leagues  from  the  coafl:  of 
Africa,  and    fix  hundred   from  that  of  America. 
It  is  an  irregular  mafs  of  rocks  and    mountains, 
where  at  every  ftep  we  meet  with   evident  traces 
pf  an  extinguifhed  volcano.     It  was  difcovered  in 
1602  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  paid  no  attention 
to  it.     The  Dutch   afterwards    formed  a   fmali 
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BOOK  fettlcmcnt  upon  the  ifland,  which  they  were  dif- 
pofl'cfl'cd  of  by  the  Englifh,  who  have  been  fixed 
there  ever  fince  the  year  1673. 

Upon  this  barren  and  wild  foil,  a  population 
has  gradually  been  formed,  of  twenty  thoufand 
fouls,  freemen  or  Haves.  Here,  as  well  as  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  number  of  females 
born  exceeds  greatly  that  of  males.  If  it  were 
proved,  by  accurate  calculations,  that  the  procefs 
of  nature  is  the'fame  in  all  hot  countries,  this  in- 
formation would  account  for  the  public  manners, 
and  the  private  cuftoms,  of  the  people  that  dwell 
there. 

None  of  the  fruit  trees  exported  from  ouf 
climates  to  St.  Helena  have  fucceeded,  except 
the  peach  tree.  The  vine  has  not  profpered 
there  ;  and  the  vegetables  have  been  conftantly 
devoured  by  infeCls ;  while  a  fmall  quantity  only 
of  the  corn  is  preferved  from  the  attacks  of  the 
mice.  The  breeding  of  horned  cattle  has  been 
the  only  refource  ;  and  it  is  even  only  after  the 
lofs  of  a  great  number,  that  the  propagation  has 
been  fuccefsful. 

The  climate  deftroycd  every  fpecies  of  feed  that 
was  fown  by  the  cultivator.  The  idea  was  then 
fuggefled  of  planting  Ihrubs,  which  could  neither* 
be  injured  by  the  heat,  nor  by  the  drynefs  of  the 
foil,  and  under  their  fhade,  a  frefh  and  wholefome 
green  fod  made  it's  appearance.  This  grafs,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  able  to  feed  more  than  three 
thoufand  oxen  at  a  time ;  a  number  infufficicnt 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  na- 
vigators. This  deficiency  might  perhaps  be  fup- 
plied,  by  having  recourfe  to  artificial  meadows, 
which  intelligent  travellers  believe  to  be  practi- 
cable in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things.  But  this 
plan  will  not  be  eafily  purfued,  unlcf*  the  mother 
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country  (hould  make  a  facrifice  of  the  bed  lands,  BOOK 
which  have  been  apparently  referved  for  it's  fer- ,    ^^^; 
vice,  although   in  reality  they  are  only  kept  for 
the  advantage  or  the  caprices  of  it's  agents. 

The  houfcs  that  furround  the  harbour,  fcatter- 
ed,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand  of  chance,  give  the 
idea  rather  of  a  camp  than  of  a  town.  The  for- 
tifications that  furround  them  are  inconfiderable ; 
and  the  garrifon  appointed  to  defend  them,  con- 
fifts  only  of  five  hundred  foldiers,  all  diflatisfied 
with  their  fituation.  The  colony  has  but  few  rc- 
frefhments,  and  fome  oxen  to  give  to  the  fhips,  in 
exchange  for  the  provifions  and  merchandife  they 
bring  from  Europe  and  Afia.  Accordingly,  fifh 
is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  blacks  there,  and 
makes  great  part  of  the  nourifhment  of  the  white 
men. 

Such  is,  according  to  the  (Irideft  truth,  the 
ftate  of  St.  Helena,  where  the  fliips  put  in  on 
their  return  from  India  to  England,  and  where,  in 
time  of  war,  they  find  a  convoy.  The  outward 
bound  fhips  arc  even  repulfed  from  there  by  the 
winds  and  currents.  To  avoid  the  inconveni- 
ences attending  fo  long  a  voyage,  made  without 
flopping,  fevcral  of  them  put  in  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  the  refl,  particularly  thofe  which 
are  deflined  for  the  Malabar  coaif,  take  in  re- 
frefhments  at  the  iflands  of  Comora. 

These  iflands,    that    lie   in  the   Mozambique  The  yfe 
channel,  between    the  coafl  of  Zanguebar   ^^^^^  J^Ja^'of ^** 
Madagafcar,  are  four  in  number:  Comora,  the  the  iiiands 
principal  one,  from  which  this  fmall  archipelago  ®*^®'"®^* 
takes  it's  name,  is  little  known.     The  Portuguefe, 
who  difcovered  it  in  the  courfe  of  their  firfl  ex- 
peditions, brought  the  name  of  Europeans  into 
iuch  deteftation  by  their   cruelties,  that  all  who 
have  fmce   ventured  to  go  on  fhore  there,  have 

eith-er 
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BOOK  either  been  maflacred  or  very  ill  treated.     It  has 
III  ^,' 

"; ^  accordingly  been  quite  forfaken.     The  iilands  of 

Mayota  and  Moely,  are  not  more  frequented,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them, 
and  the  want  of  a  fafe  anchorage.  I'he  Englifh 
veflels  put  in  at  the  ifland  of  Joanna. 

?Ikre  it  is  that,  within  the  compafs  of  thirty 
leagues,  nature  difplays  all  her  riches,  with  all  her 
fimplicity.  Hills  that  are  ever  green,  and  vallies 
that  are  always  gay,  every  where  prefent  a  variety 
of  delightful  landfcapes.  Thirty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, dillributed  into  feventy-thrce  villages, 
fnare  it*s  produ6lions.  They  fpeak  the  Arabic 
language,  and  their  religion  is  a  very  corrupt  fort 
of  Mohammedilm ;  their  moral  principles  are 
more  refined  than  they  ufually  are  in  this  part  of 
the  globe.  The  habit  they  have  contracted  of 
living  upon  milk  and  vegetables  has  given  them 
an  unconquerable  averfion  for  labour.  This  lazi- 
nefs  is  the  caufe  of  a  particular  air  of  confequence, 
which  confifts,  among  perfons  of  diftindion,  in 
fulFering  the  nails  to  grow  to  an  immoderate 
length.  In  order  that  this  negligence  may  have 
the  appearance  of  beauty,  they  tinge  their  nails 
with  a  yeliowifli  red,  which  they  extra*^  from  a 
Ihrub. 

These  people,  born  to  be  indolent,  have  loft 
that  liberty  which  they,  doubtlefs,  came  hither  to 
enjoy  from  a  neighbouring  continent,  of  which 
they  were  the  original  inhabitants.  An  Arabian 
trader,  not  quite  a  century  ago,  having  killed  a 
Portuguefe  gentleman  at  Mozambique,  threw  him- 
felf  into  a  boat,  which  chance  conduced  to  Joanna. 
This  ftranger  made  fuch  good  vSc  of  his  fuperior 
abilities,  and  the  afliftance  of  a  few  of  his  country- 
men, that  he  acquired  an  abfolutc  authority,  which 
is  dill   maintained  by  his  grandfon.     The  change 

in 
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in  the  government  did  not  in  the  lead  diminifh  BOOK 
the  liberty  and  Iccurity  enjoyed  by  the  Englilh,  ^'''• 
who  landed  upon  the  iiland.  They  continued  to 
put  their  Tick  on  (hore  without  moleflation,  where 
the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air,  the  excellence  of 
the  fruits,  proviiions,  and  water,  foon  reftored 
them  to  health.  They  were  only  obliged  to  give 
a  higher  price  for  the  provifions  they  wanted,  for 
which  the  following  rcafons  may  be  affigned  : 

The  Arabians  having  been  induced  to  frequent 
an  ifland  governed  by  an  Arab,  have  brought  the 
Indian  manufadures  into  vogue  ;  and  as  the  cow- 
ries, cocoa-nuts,  and  other  commodities  they  re- 
ceived in  exchange,  were  not  fufficient  to  defray 
the  expence  of  this  article  of  luxury,  the  lilanders 
have  been  obliged  to  demand  money  for  their 
goats  and  poultry,  which  they  before  exchanged 
for  glafs  beads,  and  other  trifles  of  as  little  value. 
This  innovation  has  not,  however,  made  the  Eng- 
llfli  defert  a  place  of  refrefliment,  which  has  no 
other  inconvenience,  than  that  of  being  at  too 
great  a  diftance  from  our  latitudes. 

A  SIMILAR  Inconvenience  did  not  prevent  the  The  Eng- 
Enelifh  Company  from  extending:  their  trade  very  ^'^''^?"^~ 

^  ^       ^      ,  "     .  J  v^'dny  leave 

confiderably.   The  intercourfe  carried  on  between  thecountry 
one  port  of  India  and  another  was   too  confined,  ^^"^^  ^^ 
and  of  too  little  confequence,  to  engage  their  at- yeluur^crs." 
tention  for  any  length  of  time.     They  were  foon 
fufficiently  enlightened  to  perceive  that  it  was  not 
for  their  intereft  to  continue   this  kind  of  com- 
merce.    Their  agents  undertook  it,  v^ith  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Company,  upon  their  ow7i  account ; 
and  all  the  Engllih  were  invited  to  fhare  it,  upon 
condition  of    entering   into  a   bond  for  45,000 
livres  *,  as  a  fecurlty  for  their  good  behaviour. 
To  facilitate  sad  hailen  the  profperity  w^hich  was 

*  1,8751. 
Vol.  I.  K  k  one 
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BOOK  one  day  to  increafe  their  own,  the  Company  cn- 
^^'-  couraged  thefe  traders,  by  taking  a  (hare  in  their 
expeditions,  and  by  giving  them  an  intereft  in 
their  own  fleets,  and  frequently  even  undertaking 
to  be  the  carriers  of  their  merchandife  at  a  low 
freight.  This  generous  behaviour  refulting  from 
a  national  fpirit,  and  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to 
the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  foon  gave  activity,  (trength, 
and  credit,  to  the  Englifli  fettlements. 

Private  trade  has  increafed  with  the  profperi- 
ties  of  the  power  that  fupports  it,  and   has   cfon- 
tributed  in  it's  turn  to  give  that  power  more  foli- 
dity.     It   employs   at   prefent  three  confiderable 
capitals,  and  about  two  hundred  velTels,  from  fifty 
to   two  hundred   tons  burthen,  which  have  all 
Indian  failors  on  board.     The  number   of  them 
would  flill   have  been  increafed,  if  the  Company 
had  not  exaded,  in  all  it's  factories,  a  tax  of  five 
per  cent,  on  all  articles  of  free  trade,  and  one  of 
eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  remittances  which 
the  agents  of  this  traffic  wifhed  to  make  to  the 
mother  country.     When  their  necefTities  did  not 
compel  them  to  remit  part  of  thefe  unrcafonable 
demands,  thefe  particular  funds  were  given  up 
to  other  European  merchants,  or  to  Englifh   offi- 
cers, who,  not  being  ftridly  dependent  upon  the 
Company,  could  traffic  for  themfelves  in  the  voy- 
ages they  undertook  for  them. 
Reftraints      If  individuals  were  opprefTed   by  the  mother 
ed^r'the'  country,  that  was  confined   in  it's  turn   by  the 
Xompany  regulations    of   the  treafury.     The   fhips  of  the 
^^<5^^^r    ^^"^P^^'y  ^'^^'^  always  to  return  into  an  Englifh 
pitai  they  P^^^  j  ^^^  thofe  whicli   brought  prohibited  mer- 
beftowed    chandife,  to  London.     By  a  fmgular  regulation, 
gP^^g^^^g  unworthy  of  a  commercial  people,  and  which  it 
of  exten-   has  always  been  found  necelTary  to  break  through, 
fionthey    jj^gy  wcrc  allowcd  to  fcnd  into  India  no  more 
«"•"•  ■  than 
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than  6,750,000  Vivres  *   in  money.     They  wereBOOK 

obliged  to  export,  in  merchandife  of  the  country, ]^^j^ 

to  ten  times  the  value  of  what  they  fcnt  in  fpecie.  ^ 
All  the  produdions  of  Afia  that  were  confumed 
by  the  nation,  were  to  pay  five  and  twenty  per  cent, 
to  the  public  treafury,  and  fome  a  great  deal  more. 
Although  the  ignorance,  or  the  capacity 
of  the  different  adminiftrators ;  the  events  of 
peace  and  war ;  the  profperity  or  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  mother  country  ;  the  greater  or  lefs 
demand  for  Indian  manufadures  in  Europe;  and 
the  degree  of  competition  experienced  from  other 
nations,  may  have  had  confiderable  influence  on 
the  number  and  utility  of  the  Company's  expe- 
ditions :  yet  it  may  be  faid,  that  their  commerce 
has  been  more  extenfive  and  profperous,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increafe  of  their  capital.  At  firft, 
it  confifled  only  of  1,620,000  livresf.  This 
trifling  fund  was  gradually  increafed,  by  that 
Ihare  of  the  profits  that  was  not  fubjed:  to  a  di- 
vidend, and  by  the  fums,  more  or  Icfs  confider- 
able, thrown  in  by  new  proprietors.  It  had 
arifen  to  8,322,547  livres,  ten  fols  +,  when,  in 
1676,  the  directors  thought  it  better  to  double 
it,  than  to  order  an  immenfe  dividend,  which 
their  fliccefs  enabled  them  to  make.  This  capi- 
tal continued  increafmg,  till  the  two  Companies 
that  had  fo  obftinatcly  oppofed  each  other,  threw 
their  wealth,  their  plans,  and  their  expeclations, 
into  one  common  ftock.  It  has  fmcc  rifen  to 
67,500.000  livres  §.  "With  this  capital  the  pro- 
vifions  and  merchandife  which  India  furnifhes  in 
fo  great  abundance,  were  bought.  Thefe  were 
confumed  in  Great  Britain,  in  it's  African  fac- 
tories, in  it's  colonies  of  the  New  World,  and  in 

*  281,2501.  f  67,5001.  %  34^.7721.  i6s.  3d, 

I  2,8i2,5ool-  ^  , 

K  k  2  feveral 
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BOOK  fcveral  parts  of  Europe.     In  procefs  of  time  tea 
^'^"      became  one  of  the  great  objcds  of  this  trade. 

This  herb  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Lords  Arhngton  and  Ofibry,  who  imported  it 
from  Holland  in  1666,  and  their  ladies  brought 
it  into  falhion  among  people  of  their  own  rank. 
At  that  time  it  fold  in*  London  for  near  fevcnty 
livres  *  a  pound,  though  it  coft  but  three  or 
four  I  at  Batavia.  Notwithftanding  the  price  was 
kept  up  with  very  little  variation,  the  tafle  for 
this  liquor  gained  ground  ;  it  was  not,  however, 
brought  into  common  ufe  till  towards  the  year 
1715,  when  green  tea  began  to  be  drunk,  whereas 
till  then  no  fort  was  known  but  the  bohea.  The 
fondnefs  for  this  Afiatic  plant  has  fmce  become 
univerfal.  Perhaps,  the  phrenzy  is  not  without 
it's  inconveniences ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
it  has  contributed  more  to  the  fobriety  of  the 
nation  than  the  fevereft  laws,  the  mod  eloquent 
harangues  of  chriflian  orators,  or  the  befl  treatifes 
of  morality. 

In  1766  fix  millions  of  pounds  of  tea  were 
brought  from  China  by  the  Englifh,  four  millions 
five  hundred  thoufand  by  the  Dutch,  two  millionr 
four  hundred  thoufand  by  the  Swedes,  the  fame 
quantity  by  the  Danes,  and  two  millions  one 
hundred  thoufand  by  the  French.  The  whole 
of  thefe  quantities  amounted  to  feventeen  millions 
lour  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  preference 
given  by  moil  nations  to  chocolate,  coffee,  and 
other  liquors,  joined  to  a  ferics  of  obfervations 
carefully  purfued  for  feveral  years,  and  the  mod 
cxad  calculations  that  can  polTibly  be  made  in 
fuch  complicated  cafes,  inclines  us  to  think  that 
the  whole  confumption  throughout  Europe  did 
not  exceed,  at  that   period,   five   millions  four 

*  ^1,    iS?,  4d.  +  Frvin  2?.  6d.  to  3s.  4d. 

hundred 
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hundred  thoufand  pounds.     In  this  cafe,  that  ofp,  o  O  K 
Great  Britain  mufl  have  been  of  twelve  millions.      i^^- 

It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  there  are  ai  lead  ^•^""^ 
two  millions  of  people  in  the  mother-country,  and 
a  million  in  the  colonies,  which  conflantly  drink 
tea.  Each  individual  confumed  about  four  pounds 
in  a  year  ^  and  each  pound,  including  the  taxes, 
was  fold,  one  with  another,  for  fix  livres  ten 
fols  *.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  price 
of  this  commodity  mufl  have  amounted  to  feventy- 
two  millions  of  livres  I ;  but  this  was  not  exaftly 
the  cafe  ;  becaufe  half  the  quantity  was  fm.uggled, 
and  therefore  coft  the  nation  much  lefs. 

The  war  between  Great-Britain  and  North 
America,  has  obliged  the  Company  to  diminidi 
it's  imports  of  tea.  But  this  circumftance  has 
not  affected  their  trade.  The  deficiency  has  been 
fupplied  by  a  greater  quantity  of  filks  furnidied 
by  China  and  Bengal,  and  by  the  increafe  they 
have  given  to  the  fales  they  commonly  ufed  to 
make  of  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
Coromandcl  and  Malabar.  Their  chief  refource, 
however,  has  been  the  conquefl:  of  Bengal,  an 
event  rather  of  a  recent  date. 

Should  it  be  afked,  Whether  this  aflonifnlngCorquert 
revolution,  which  has  hadfo  fenfible  an  inuuence,  u' ,.,*^"5^j* 
both  upon  the  rate  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  by  whom 
of  Afia,  and   upon   the  trade   of  the  European  ^^  ^^^^ 
nations  in  thefe  climates,  hath  been  the  confe- 
quence  and  refult  of  a  feries  of  political  combi- 
nations ;  or  whether  it  be  one  of  thofc  events,  of 
which  prudence   has   a  right  to  boafc ;  we  fhali 
anfwcr  in  the  negative.     Chance  alone  has  deter- 
mined it  ;  and  the  circumflances  that  have  opened 
this  field  of  glory  and  power  to  the  Englifh,  far 
from  promifmg  them  the  fucccfs  they  have  had, 

fcemed 
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BOO  Kfcemed  on  the  contrary  to  threaten  them  with  the 
^^^'      mofi:  fatal  reverfc  of  fortune. 

A  PhR\'icious  cuftom  had  for  fomc  time  pre- 
vailed in  ihefe  countries.  The  governors  of  all 
the  European  fettlemcnts  took  upon  them  to 
grant  an  afykim  to  fuch  of  the  natives  of  the 
country  as  were  afraid  of  oppiefiion  or  punifli- 
ment.  As  they  received  very  confiderable  fums 
in  return  for  their  protedion,  they  overlooked 
the  danger  to  which  the  interefls  of  their  princi- 
pals were  expofed  by  this  proceeding.  One  of 
the  chief  officers  of  Bengal,  who  was  apprized  of 
this  refource,  took  refuge  among  the  Englifh  at 
Calcutta  to  avoid  the  punifhment  due  to  his  trea- 
chery. He  was  taken  under  their  protedion. 
The  fubah,  juftly  irritated,  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  attacked  the  place,  and  took 
it.  He  threw  the  garrifcn  into  a  clofe  dungeon, 
where  they  were  fufFocated  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
hours.  Three  and  twenty  of  them  only  remained 
alive.  Thefe  wretched  people  offered  large  fums 
to  the  keeper  of  their  prifon,  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  get  their  deplorable  fituation  reprefented  to  the 
prince.  Their  cries  and  lamentations  were  fuffi- 
cient  informations  to  the  people,  who  weretouched 
with  compafiion ;  but  no  one  would  venture  to 
addrefs  the  defpotic  monarch  upon  the  fubjedt. 
The  expiring  Englifh  were  told,  that  he  was 
asleep;  and  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a  fmgle  per- 
fon  in  Bengal  who  thought  that  the  tyrant's  {lum- 
bers fhould  be  interrupted  for  one  moment,  even 
to  preferve  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  un- 
fortunate men. 

What  then  is  a  tyrant?  Or  rather,  what  are  a 

people  accuflomed  to  the  yoke  of  tyranny?  Is  it 

refpecV,  or  fear,  that  makes  them  bend  under  it? 

If  it  be  fear,  the   tyrant  then  is  more  formidable 

I  than 
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than   God,  to  whom  man  addrefTes  his  prayers,  B  o  O  K 

or  his  complaints,  at  all  times  of  the  night,  or  at  ^ [^[_ 

every  hour  of  the  day.  If  it  be  refped,  mankind 
may  then  be  brought  even  to  revere  the  authors 
of  their  mifery,  a  prodigy  which  fuperflition  alone 
could  accomplifli.  Which  is  it  that  aftoniflics  us 
mofl: ;  the  ferocity  of  the  Nabob  who  fleeps,  or 
the  meanncfs  of  him  who  dares  not  awake 
him  ? 

Admiral  Watfon,  who  was  jufl:  arrived  in 
India  with  his  fquadron,  and  Colonel  Clive  who 
had  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
war  of  the  Carnatic,  did  not  delay  to  avenge  the 
caufe  of  their  country.  They  colleded  the  Eng- 
liihwho  had  been  difperfed,  and  were  flying  froni 
place  to  place ;  they  went  up  the  Ganges  in  the 
month  of  December  1756,  retook  Calcutta,  made 
thcmfelves  mailers  of  feveral  other  places,  and 
gained  a  complete  viclory  over  the  fubah. 

A  SUCCESS  fo  rapid  and  extenfive  becomes  in  a 
manner  inconceivable,  when  we  confider  that  it 
was  only  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men  that 
the  Englifh  were  ading  againfl  the  whole  force 
of  Bengal.  But  if  their  fuperiority  was  partly 
owen  to  their  better  difcipline,  and  to  other  evi- 
dent advantages  that  the  Europeans  have  in  battle 
over  the  Indian  powers ;  the  ambition  of  eaftern 
chiefs,  the  avarice  of  their  minifters,  and  the 
nature  of  a  government  which  has  no  other  fprings 
but  thofe  of  the  intereit  of  the  moment,  and  fear, 
were  of  ilill  more  effedual  fervice  to  them  ;  they 
availed  themfelves  of  the  concurrence  of  thcfc 
feveral  circumftances  in  this  firft,  as  well  as  in 
every  fucceeding  enterprile.  The  fubah  was  de- 
tefted  by  all  his  people,  as  tyrants  generally  are ; 
the  principal  ofHccrs  fold  their  interefl:  to  the 
Englifh  j    he   was   betrayed    at  the   head   of  his 

army. 
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BOOK  army,  the  greateft  part  of  which   refurcd  to  en- 

^^ ]^^'      gage  ;   and  he  himfclt  fell  into  the  hands   of  his 

enemies,    who   cauled    him    to    be    llrangled    in 
prifon. 

1'hly  difpofcd  of  the  fubahfhip  in  favour  of 
Jafficr  Ally-Khan,  the  ringleader  of  the  confpi- 
racy;  wh)  ceded  to  the  company  fome  provinces, 
with  a  grant  of  every  privilege,  exemption,  and 
favour,  to  which  they  could  have  any  pretenfion. 
But  foon  growing  weary  of  the  yoke  he  had  im- 
pofed  upon  himfelf,  he  was  fecretly  contriving 
the  means  to  free  himfelf  from  it.  His  defigns 
were  difcovered,  and  he  was  taken  prifoner  in  the 
center  of  his  own  capital. 

Cossim-Ally-Khan,  his  fon-in-law,  was  pro- 
claimed in  his  ffead.  He  had  purchafed  this 
ufurpation  with  immenfe  fums.  But  he  did  not 
enjoy  it  long.  Impatient  of  the  yoke,  as  his  pre- 
deceflcr  had  been,  he  gave  fome  tokens  of  his 
difpcfition,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  laws  the 
Company  impofed  upon  him.  The  war  immediate- 
ly broke  out  again.  The  fame  Jaffier-Ally-Khan, 
whom  the  Enghfh  kept  in  confinement,  was  again 
proclaimed  fubah  of  Bengal.  They  marched 
againft  Coliim-Aily-Khan.  His  general  officers 
were  corrupted  :  he  was  betrayed  and  entirely  de- 
feated :  too  happy,  that  while  he  lofl  his  do- 
minions, he  fiill  preferved  the  immenfe  treafures 
he  had  amafTcd. 

Notwithstanding  this  revolution,  ColTirn- 
Ally  did  not  forego  his  hopes  of  vengeance.  Fired 
with  refentment,  he  went,  with  all  his  riches,  to 
the  nabob  of  Bennares,  chief  vizir  of  the  Mogul 
empire.  This  nabob,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
princes,  united  themfelves  againft  the  common 
enemy :  but  the  conteft  at  prefent  was  not  with 
a  handful  of  Europeans  from  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
Z  mandel, 
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maiidel,  but  with  all  the  forces  of  Benpjal,  of  B  o  o  K. 
which  the  Englini  were  mafters.  Elated  with  ^  _J^'|^ 
their  fucecfs,  they  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked; 
they  marched  immediately  to  oppofe  this  for  mi* 
dab'e  league;  and  they  marched  with  that  confi- 
dence which  Clive  infpired  them  with  ;  a  leader, 
whofe  name  feemed  to  have  become  the  pledge 
jof  victory.  Clive,  however,  would  not  hazard 
an  engagement.  Part  of  the  campaign  was  fpent 
in  negociations ;  but  at  length  the  treafures  which 
the  Englifli  had  already  drawn  from  Bengal, 
fcrved  to  enfure  them  new  conquefls.  The  heads 
of  the  Indian  army  were  corrupted  ;  and  when  the 
nabob  of  Bennares  was  dcfirous  of  coming  to 
action  he  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  men,  with^ 
out  ever  being  able  to  engage. 

By  this  vidory,  the  country  of  Bennares  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh  :  and  it  feemed  as  if 
nothing  could  hinder  them  from  annexing  that 
fovereignty  to  that  of  Bengal:  but  either  from 
motives  of  moderation  or  prudence,  they  were 
content  to  levy  eight  millions*'  by  contribution: 
and  they  offered  peace  to  the  nabob  on  conditions 
which  would  render  him  incapable  of  doing  them 
any  injury  :  but,  fuch  as  they  were,  he  moft  rea* 
dily  agreed  to  them,  that  he  might  regain  the 
poffelTion  of  his  dominions. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities,  CofTim-Ally'!' 
Khan  flill  found  means  to  preferve  part  of  his 
treafures,  and  retired  to  the  Seiks,  a  people 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  from 
whence  he  made  an  attempt  to  procure  fomc 
allies,  and  to  raife  up  enemies  againft  the 
Englifh. 

While  thefe  things  were  pafTing  in  Bengal,  the 
Mogul  emperor  having  been  driven  from  DcUiJ 

by 
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BOO  Kby  the  Pattans,  who  had  proclaimed  his  fon  in 
J^^  ,his  room,  was  wandering  from  one  province  to 
another  in  fearcb  of  a  place  of  refuge  in  his  own 
territories,  and  vainly  requeuing  fuccour  from  his 
own  vafl'als.  Abandoned  by  his  fubjects,  betray- 
ed by  his  allies,  without  fupport,  and  without  an 
army,  he  was  ftruck  by  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  and  implored  their  protection ;  they  pro- 
mifed  to  conduO:  him  to  Delhi,  and  reinftate  him 
on  his  throne ;  but  they  infilled  that  he  fliould 
previoully  cede  to  them  the  abfolute  fovereignty 
over  Bengal.  This  ceflion  was  made  by  an  au- 
thentic ad,  and  attended  with  all  the  formalities 
ufually  praCtifed  throughout  the  Mogul  empire. 

The  Englifh,  polTe&d  of  this  title,  which  was 
to  give  a  kind  of  legitimacy  to  their  ufurpation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  foon  forgot  the  promifes 
they  had  made.  They  gave  the  Mogul  to  under- 
fland,  that  particular  circumftances  would  not 
fuller  them  to  engage  in  fuch  an  enterprife ;  that, 
they  mufl  wait  for  more  favourable  times ;  and 
they  afligned  him  a  place  of  refidence,  and  a  re- 
venue to  fubfill:  upon.  The  Mogul  empire  was 
then  divided  between  two  emperors  ;  one  acknow- 
ledged in  the  feveral  diitrids  of  India,  where  the 
Englifh  Company  had  any  eftabliihments  and  au- 
thority ;  the  other  in  the  provinces  bordering  on 
Delhi,  and  in  thofe  parts  to  which  the  inHucnce 
of  that  Company  did  not  extend. 

The  Englifh,  thus  become  fovereigns  of  Ben- 
gal,  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  keep 
up  the  Ihadow  of  ancient  forms,  in  a  country, 
where  they  are  the  greateft,  and,  perhaps,  the  on- 
ly power,  that  is  likely  to  be  fecure  and  lafting. 
They  governed  the  kingdom,  and  received  the 
revenues  of  it,  under  the  name  of  a  fubah,  wfio, 
while  he  was  at  their  difpofal,  and  in  their  pay, 

feemcd 
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feemed  to  give  his  own  orders.     It   is  IVom  hiniB  O  O  K. 
that  all  the  public  ad:s  and  decrees,  which    liad     ^^^" 
really  been  deliberated  in  the  council  of  Calcutta,  ^""^^^"""^ 
appeared  to  proceed  ;  fo  that  the  people,  notwith- 
Handing  their  change  of  maftcrs,  have  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  been  induced  to  believe,  that  they 
were  flili  under  the  fame  yoke. 

Strange  indignity,  to  wifh  to  exercife  oppref- 
fion,  without  appearing  unjufl: ;  to  be  dcfnous  of 
reaping  the  fruits  of  one's  rapine,  and  to  throw 
the  odium  of  it  upon  another.  Not  to  bluih  at 
ads  of  tyranny,  and  yet  to  blufn  at  the  name  of 
tyrant.  How  wicked  is  man,  and  how  much 
more  flagitious  would  he  be,  if  he  could  be  con- 
vinced that  his  crimes  would  remain  unknown, 
and  that  the  punifhment  or  ignominy  of  them, 
would  fall  upon  an  innocent  perfon. 

The  conquefl  of  Bengal,  the  boundaries  of 
"U'hich  have  fmce  that  period  been  extended, 
as  far  as  that  heap  of  mountains  which  feparate 
the  Thibet  and  Tartary  from  Indoffan,  without 
making  any  eflential  alteration  in  the  external  form 
of  the  ElngliOi  Company.,  has  produced  a  material 
change  in  the  object  of  it.  They  arc  no  longer 
a  commercial  fociety,  they  are  a  territorial  power 
which  make  the  moil  of  their  revenues,  by  the 
aiTiftance  of  a  traffic  that  formerly  was  their  fole 
exiftence,  and  which,  notwithflanding  the  exten- 
fion  it  has  received,  is  no  more  than  an  accelfory 
in  the  various  combinations  of  their  prefent  real 
grandeur. 

The  arrangements  intended  to  give  fiabillty  toMeaf^r.-a 
actuation  fo  profperous,  are,  perhaps,  the  mod J^^r"% 
reafonable  that  can  be.     England  has   at  prefeiu  to  mafn- 
in  India  an  eftablidiment  to  the  amount    of  nine  J.^^" ''\^"^'- 
thoufand  eight   hundred   European   troops,    and  Eeiiii^ 
fifty-four  thoufand  fipahis,  well  payed,  well  arr.i- 
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BOOK  ed,  and  well  difciplincd.  Three  thoufand  of  thcfc 
^^^'  Europeans,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  fipahis  arc 
difpcrfcd  along  the  borders  of  the  Ganges, 

The  inoll  conlidcrablc  body  of  thefe  troops  has 
been  flationed  in  Bennares,  once  the  fourcc  of 
Indian  fcience,  and  ftili  the  mofl:  famous  acade- 
my of  thefe  rich  countries,  where  European  ava- 
rice pays  no  refpe£t  to  any  thing.  This  fuuatioa 
has  been  chofen,  becaufe  it  appeared  favourable 
for  (lopping  the  progrefs  of  thofe  warlike  people 
who  might  defccnd  from  the  mountains  of  the 
north  ;  and  in  cafe  of  attack,  the  maintaining 
of  a  war  in  a  foreign  territory  would  be  Icfs  ruin» 
ous  than  in  the  countries  of  which  the  company 
ig  to  receive  the  revenues.  On  the  fouth,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  found  practicable,  they  have 
occupied  all  the  narrow  pail'es  by  which  an  enter- 
prifmg  and  adive  enemy  might  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  the  province.  Dacca,  which  is  in  the 
center  of  it,  has  under  it-s  walls  a  confiderablc 
force  always  ready  to  march  wherever  it's  pre- 
fence  may  be  neceiTary.  All  the  nabobs  and  ra.. 
jahs  who  are  dependent  on  the  fubahffiip  of  Ben- 
gal, are  difarmed,  furrounded  byfpies,  in  order  to 
diTcover  their  confpiracies,  and  by  troops,  to  ren- 
der them  ineffedual. 

In  cafe  of  any  unfortunate  revolution  which 
might  oblige  the  victorious  pov/er  to  change  it's 
fituation,  and  abandon  it's  polls,  the  Engiifh  have 
conilructed  ^  fort  near  Calcutta  called  Fort  Wil- 
liam, which,  in  times  of  urgent  neceflity,  would 
fcrve  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  army,  fhould 
they  be  forced  to  retreat,  and  give  time  to  wait 
for  the  necelfary  reinforcements  for  the  recovery 
of  their  fuperiority. 

Notwithstanding  the  wife  precautions  taken 
by  theEnglilh,  they  arc  not,  and  cannot  be,  with- 
out 
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6ut  apprchenfions.  The  Mogul  power  may  gain  book 
llrcngth,  and  wifli  to  refcue  one  of  it's  fineft  pro-  ^^^• 
vinccs  out  of  the  hands  of  a  foreign  opprelTor.  ^""""^''^^ 
They  have  rcafon  to  fear  that  the  barbarous  na- 
tions may  be  again  attracted  by  the  foftncfs  of 
the  climate.  The  princes  now  at  variance  mav, 
perhaps,  put  an  end  to  their  contefls,  and  re- 
unite in  favour  of  their  common  Hberty.  It  is  not 
impoflible  but  that  the  Indians,  who  at  prefent 
conftitute  the  chief  force  of  the  victorious  Eng- 
lifh,  may  one  day  turn  againfl  them  thofe  arms  of 
which  they  have  taught  them  the  uie.  Their  gran- 
deur, which  is  but  imaginary,  may,  perhaps, 
moulder  away  without  their  being  actually  driven 
from  what  they  poiTefs.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Marattas  have  always  their  attention  fixed  upon 
this  beautiful  country,  and  are  conftantly  threat- 
ening it  with  invafion.  Unlefs  the  Englifh  arc 
fucccfsful  enough,  either  by  bribery  or  intrigue, 
to  divert  this  dangerous  (torm,  Bengal  will  be  the 
object  of  their  pillage  and  rapine,  whatever  mea- 
fures  may  be  taken  to  oppofe  a  light  cavalry,  the 
alertnefs  of  which  exceeds  every  thing  that  can 
be  faid  of  it.  The  incurfions  of  thefe  plunderers 
may  be  repeated  ;  and  then  the  Company  will 
have  lefs  tribute  to  receive,  and  their  cxpences 
will  be  increafed. 

Supposing,  however,  that   none   of  the  mif-CanEng- 
fortunes  we  have  ventured  to  fcrefce,  Ihould  take  ^"'^*^^^^^,'^'' 
place,  is    it   likely  that  the   revenues  of  Bengal,  th^eprof^- 
which,  in  1773,  arofe  to  71,004,465  livres  *,  but  ri^^'ofBen- 
of  which  61,379,437  livres  ten  fois  f  have  been  f^^^^^.J^^^ , 
abforbed  by  plunder,  or  the  neceffary  expences, 
faould    always   continue   the  fame  ?    This  is,  at 
iealt,  a  matter  of  doubt.     The  Englifh  Com])any 
no  longer  export  anv   coin,  but  even  carry  away 

*  2,958,519!.  73,  6d  +  2,557, 47/Sl.  in.  3d. 
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!i  O  O  K  forne  for  the  ufe  of  their  fa6lories.  Their  agents 
make  incredible  fortunes,  and  the  private  mer- 
chants confidcrable  ones,  which  they  go  to  the 
mother-country  to  enjoy.  The  other  European 
nations  find  in  the  ireafurcs  ot  this  ruling  power 
accommodations,  which  make  it  unneceffary  to 
introduce  new  bullion.  Muft  not  all  thefe  com- 
bined circuinftances  neceffarily  occafion  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  finances  of  thofc  countries,  a  void 
which  will,  fooner  or  later,  be  perceived  in  the 
making  up  of  the  public  accounts  ? 

That  period  might  indeed  be  protrafted,  if  the 
Englifh,  refpettingthe  rights  of  humanity,  were  at 
length  to  deliver  thofe  countries  from  the  oppref- 
fion  under  which  they  have  continued  to  groan 
for  fo  many  ages.  Then  Calcutta,  far  from  be- 
ing an  objed:  of  terror  to  the  Indians,  would  be- 
come a  tribunal  always  open  to  the  complaints 
of  thofe  unhappy  fufterers  whom  tyranny  fhould 
dare  to  molelf .  Property  would  be  holden  fo  fa- 
cred,  that  the  treafure,  which  for  fo  many  years 
has  been  buried,  would  be  taken  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  it's  defti- 
nation.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  would  be 
encouraged  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  exports 
"u^ould  become  from  day  to  day  more  confiderable; 
and  the  Company,  by  following  fuch  maxims  as 
thefe,  inftead  of  being  driven  to  the  neceffity  of 
lefTening  the  tributes  which  they  found  eflablifh- 
ed,  might  pofTibly  find  means  to  bring  about  an 
augmentation  confiflent  with  the  general  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  natives.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  fuch 
a  plan  is  chimerical.  The  Englifh  Company  itfelf 
has  already  proved  the  polTibility  of  it. 

Most  of  the  European  nations  that  have  ac- 
quired any  territory  in  India,  generally  choofc 
for  their  farmers  the  natives  of  the  country,  from 
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whom  they  exact  fuch  confiderable  fums  In  ad  b  o  o  K 
vance,  that  in  order  to  pay  them,  they  arc  obliged      ^^^• 
to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  intercfl.     The  diftrefs       ""^     ^ 
which  thefc  greedy  farmers  voluntarily  bring  oa 
themfelves,  ijbliges  them  to  exadl  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, to  whom  they  let  fome  parcels  of  the  land 
below  their   value,  fo   confiderable  a  rent,  that 
thefc  unfortunate  perfons  quit  their  villages,  and 
abandon  them  for  ever.     The  contrador,  ruined 
by  this   incident,  which    renders   him  infolvent, 
is  difmifled  to  make  room  for  a  fucceffor,  who 
commonly  meets  with  the  fame   fate;  fo   that  it 
very   frequently  happens,  that   nothing   but  the 
firft   fum  depofited,   or  very  little  more,  is  ever 
received. 

Different  meafures  have  been  purfued  in  the 
Englifli  colonies,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  It 
was  obferved  that  the  villages  had  been  formed  by 
feveral  families,  who,  for  the  mod  part,  were  con- 
neded  with  each  other ;  this  has  been  the  reafon 
why  the  cuflom  of  employing  farmers  has  been 
abolifhed.  Every  land  was  taxed  at  a  certain  an- 
nual rent,  and  the  head  of  the  family  was  fe- 
curity  for  his  relations  and  connexions.  This  me- 
thod united  the  colonics  one  with  another,  and 
created  in  them  a  difpofition,  as  well  as  the  power, 
of  affording  each  other  a  reciprocal  fupport.  This 
has  occafioned  the  fettlements  of  that  nation  to 
rife  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  profperity  they  were 
capable  of  attaining;  while  thofe  of  her  rivals  were 
languifliing  for  want  of  cultivation  and  manufac- 
tures, and  confequently  of  population. 

Why  muft  a  mode  of  condud,  which  does  fo 
much  honour  to  reafon  and  humanity,  be  confined 
to  the  fmall  territory  of  Madras  ?  Can  it  be  true 
that  moderation  is  a  virtue  that  belongs  only  to 
a  ftate  of  mediocrity  ?  The  Englifh  Company,  till 
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ons  and 
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BOOK  thefe  latter  times,  had  always  holden  a  conduct  fu- 
^^'-  perior  to  that  of  the  other  Companies.  Their 
agents,  their  fadors,  were  well  chofen.  The  mod 
part  of  them  were  young  men  of  good  families, 
who  were  not  afraid,  when  the  fervice  of  their 
country  called  upon  them,  to  crofs  thofe  immenfe 
feas  which  England  confiders  as  a  part  of  her 
empire.  The  Company  had  generally  taken  their 
commerce  in  a  great  point  of  view,  and  had  almoft 
always  carried  it  on  like  an  affociation  of  true  poli- 
ticians as  well  as  a  body  of  merchants.  Upon  the 
whole,  their  planters,  merchants,  and  foldicrs  had 
preferved  more  honelf  y,  more  regularity,  and  more 
firmnefs  than  thofe  of  the  other  nations. 

Who  would  ever  have  imagined  that  this  fame 
Company,  by  a  fuddcn  alteration  of  condudl,  and 
€xercifed  change  of  fyftcm,  could  pollibly  make  the  people 
by  the  of  Bengal  regret  the  defpotifm  of  their  ancient 
£^f^'^^/".ma(lers?  That  fatal  revolution  has  been  but  too 
fudden  and  too  real.  A  fettled  plan  of  tyranny 
has  taken  the  place  of  authority  occafionally  ex- 
erted. The  exactions  are  become  general  and 
.fixed,  the  opprefiion  continual  and  abfolute.  The 
dcftrudive  arts  of  monopolies  have  been  im- 
proved, and  new  ones  have  been  invented.  In  a 
word,  the  Company  have  tainted  and  corrupted 
rhe  public  fources  of  confidence  and  happinefs. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Mogul  Em- 
perors, the  fubahs,  who  had  the  care  of  the  re- 
venues, were,  from  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs, 
obliged  to  leave  the  receipt  of  them  to  Nabobs, 
Folygars,  and  Jemidars,  who  were  a  fort  of  fuperior 
fecurity  for  other  Indians,  and  thefe  dill  for  others; 
fo  that  the  produce  of  the  lands  paiFed  on,  and 
was  partly  funk  amidd  a  mukitude  of  intermediate 
hands,  before  it  came  into  the  colfers  of  thefubah, 
>vhOj  on  his  part,  delivered  but  a  very  fmall  por- 
tion 
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tion  of  it  to  the  emperor.  This  adminin:ratIon5B  O  O  ic 
faulty  in  many  refpeds,  had  in  it  one  favourable  ^  J^^_^ 
circumftance  for  the  people,  that  the  farmers 
never  being  changed,  the  rent  of  the  farms  re- 
mained always  the  fame  ;  becaufe  the  lead  in- 
creafe,  as  it  difturbed  the  whole  chain  of  advan* 
tage  which  every  one  received  in  his  turn,  would 
infallibly  have  occafioned  a  revolt :  a  terrible  re- 
fource,  but  the  only  one  left  in  favour  of  huma- 
nity, in  countries  growing  under  the  opprefTions 
of  dcfpotic  rulers. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  midd:  of  thefe  regu- 
lations there  were  many  afts  of  injuflice  and  par- 
tial oppreifions.  But,  at  lead,  as  the  afleiTment 
of  the  public  monies  was  made  at  a  fixed  and  mo- 
derate rate,  emulation  w^as  not  wholly  extinguifh- 
ed.-  The  cultivators  of  the  land  being  fare  of 
laying  up  the  produce  of  their  harvefl,  after  pay- 
ing with  exadlnefs  the  rate  of  their  farm,  fecond- 
cd  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil  by  their  labour  ; 
the  weavers,  mailers  of  the  price  of  the  worksj 
being  at  liberty  to  make  choice  of  the  buyer  who 
belt  fuited  them,  exerted  themfelves  in  extending 
and  improving  their  manufactures.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other,  having  no. anxiety  with  regard  to 
their  fubfiftence,  yielded  with  fatisfadion  to  the 
mod  delightful  inclinations  of  nature,  or  the  pre- 
vailing propenfity  of  thefe  climates  ;  2nd  beheld, 
in  the  increafe  of  their  family,  one  method  of 
augmenting  their  riches.  Such  are  evidently  the 
reafons  why  indudry,  agriculture,  and  population, 
have  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height  in  the  province 
of  Bengal.  It  ihould  feem  that  they  might  ftiii 
be  carried  further  under  the  government  of  a  free 
people,  friends  to  humanity  ;  but  the  third  of 
gold,  the  mod  tormenting,  the  mod  cruel  of  all 
pailions,  has  given  rife  to  a  pernicipus  and  de- 
ftrudive  adminidration. 

Vol.  I.  L  1  Ths 
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K  The  Englifli,  become  fovcreigns  of  Bengal, 
not  content  with  receiving  the  revenues  on  the 
fame  footing  as  the  ancient  fubahs,  have  been 
dcfirous  at  once  to  augment  the  produce  of  the 
farnis,  and  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  bene- 
fit of  them.  To  accomphfli  both  thefe  objeds, 
they  are  become  the  farmers  to  their  own  fubah, 
that  is,  to  a  Have  on  whom  they  have  juft  con- 
ferred that  empty  title,  the  more  fecurely  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  people.  The  confequence  of  this 
new  plan  has  been  to  pillage  the  farmers,  in  order 
to  fubftitutc  in  their  room  the  Company's  agents. 
They  have  alfo  monopolized  the  fale  of  fait,  to- 
bacco, and  betel,  articles  of  immediate  neccflity 
in  thofe  countries,  but  they  have  done  this  under 
the  name,  and  apparently  on  the  account  of  the 
fubah.  They  have  gone  ftill  further,  and  have 
obliged  the  very  fame  fubah  to  ellablifh  in  their 
favour  an  exclulive  privilege  for  the  fale  of  cot- 
ton brought  from  any  other  province,  in  order  to 
raife  it  to  an  exorbitant  price.  They  have  aug- 
mented the  cuftoms,  and  have  at  length  caufed 
an  cdid  to  be  pubhfhed,  which  forbids  every  Eu- 
ropean, except  the  Englifh,  from  trading  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Bengal. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  cruel  prohibition,  it 
feems  as  if  it  had  been  contrived  only  to  deprive 
of  every  power  of  mifchief  that  unfortunate 
country,  whofe  profperity,  for  their  own  interell, 
ought  to  be  the  only  obje£l:  of  the  Englidi  Com- 
pany. Befides,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  perfonal 
avarice  of  the  members  of  the  council  at  Calcutta 
has  dictated  that  fhameful  law.  Their  defign  was 
to  cnlure  to  themfelves  the  produce  of  all  the 
manufadures,  in  order  to  compel  the  merchants 
of  other  nations,  who  chofe  to  trade  from  one  part 
of  India  to  another,  to  purchafe  thefc  articles  of 

them 
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them  at  an  exorbitant  price,  or  to  renounce  their  BOOK 
undertakings.  ^^^ 

But  dill,  in  the  midd  of  this  overbearing  con- 
dud,  fo  contrary  to  the  advantage  of  their  confti- 
tuents,  thefe  treacherous  agents  have  attempted 
to  difguife  themfelves  under  the  maik  of  zeal. 
They  have  pretended,  that  as  they  were  under 
the  neccflity  of  exporting  to  England  a  quantity 
of  merchandife  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
her  commerce,  the  competition  of  private  trad- 
ers was  prejudicial  to  the  purchafes  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

Under  the  fame  pretence,  and  in  order  to  ex- 
tend this  exclufion  to  the  foreign  fettlemcnts 
while  they  appear  to  refped  their  rights,  they 
have  of  late  years  ordered  more  merchandife 
than  Bengal  could  furnifh.  At  the  fame  time  the 
weavers  have  been  forbidden  to  work  for  other 
nations  until  the  Englilh  Company's  orders  were 
completed.  Thus  the  workmen,  not  being  any 
longer  at  liberty  to  choofe  among  the  feveral 
purchafers,  have  been  forced  to  deliver  the  fruits 
of  their  labour  at  any  price  they  could  get  for 
them. 

Let  us  confider  too  in  what  coin  thefe  work- 
men have  been  paid.  Here  reafon  is  confound- 
ed J  and  we  are  at  a  lofs  for  excufes  or  pretexts. 
The  Englifh,  conquerors  of  Bengal,  poffelTors 
of  the  immenfe  treafures  which  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
the  foil,  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  had 
colieded,  have  debafed  themfelves  fo  far  as  to 
alter  the  value  of  the  fpecie.  They  have  fct  the 
example  of  this  meanuefs  unknown  to  the  def- 
potic  rulers  of  Afia ;  and  it  is  by  this  difgraceful 
adt  that  they  have  announced  to  the  natives  their 
fovereignty  over  them.  An  operation,  indeed, 
fo  contrary  to  the  principles  of  trade  and  public 

L  1  2  faith. 
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BOO  K  faith,  could  not  fubfift  for  any  length  of  time. 
i^!l  The  Company  themfelves  found  the  pernicious 
cfFed:s  of  it,  and  were  all  refolvcd  to  call  in  all  the 
bafe  coin,  in  order  to  replace  it  with  other  mo- 
ney, exadly  the  fame  as  that  which  was  always 
current  in  thofe  countries.  But  let  us  attend  to 
the  manner  in  which  fo  neceflary  an  alteration  was 
conducted. 

They  had  ilruck  in  gold  rupees  to  the  amount 
of  about  fifteen  millions  *  nominal  value,  but 
which  reprcfented,  in  fa6t,  but  nine  millions  f  ; 
for  four  tenths,  or  fomething  more,  was  alloy.  All 
who  were  found  to  poflTefs  thcfe  gold  rupees  of 
falfe  alloy,  were  enjoined  to  bring  them  into  the 
treafury  at  Calcutta,  where  they  (liould  be  reim- 
burfed  for  them  in  filver  rupees ;  but  inftead  of 
ten  rupees  and  a  half  of  filver,  which  each  gold 
rupee  ought  to  be  worth  according  to  it's  rate, 
they  gave  them  but  fix  ;  fo  that  the  amount  of 
the  alloy  became  the  clear  lofs  of  the  creditor. 

An  opprefTion  fo  general  mud  neceHarily  be 
attended  with  violence ;  and  confequently  it  has 
been  neceffary  feveral  times  to  have  recourfe  to 
force  of  arms  to  carry  into  execution  the  orders 
of  the  council  at  Calcutta.  Thefe  forces  have 
not  been  employed  againft  the  Indians  alone;  tu- 
mults have  alfo  broken  out,  and  military  prepa- 
rations been  made  on  all  fides,  even  in  the  midft 
of  peace.  The  Europeans  have  been  expofed  to 
fignal  a«fls  of  hofiiility,  and  particularly  the  French, 
who,  notvvithftanding  their  being  fo  reduced,  and 
lb  weak,  have  (lili  excited  the  jealoufy  of  their 
former  rivals* 

If  to  this  pldlure  of  public  oppreflrons,  we 
Were  to  add  that  of  private  extortions,  wc  fhould 
find   the  agents  of  the  Company,  almoil  every 

*  625,000!.  +  375,oool. 
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U'hcrc,  exafling  their  tribute  with  extreme  rigoiir,  BOOK 
and  raifing  contributions  with  the  utmoH:  cruelty.  ^^^ 
We  fhould  fee  them  carrying  a  kind  of  inquifuion 
into  every  family,  and  fitting  in  judgment  upon 
every  fortune  ;  robbing  indifcriminately  the  arti- 
fan  and  the  labourer,  imputing  it  often  to  a  mau 
as  a  crime  that  he  is  not  fufficiently  rich,  and 
punifhing  him  accordingly.  We  fhould  view 
them  felling  their  favour  and  their  credit,  as  well 
to  opprefs  the  innocent,  as  to  fkreen  the  guilty. 
We  (liould  find,  in  confequence  of  thefe  irregu- 
larities, defpair  feizing  every  heart,  and  an  uni» 
verfal  dejection  getting  the  better  of  every  mind, 
and  uniting  to  put  a  (top  to  the  progrefs  and  acli* 
vity  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  population. 

It  will  be  thought,  without  doubt,  after  thefe 
details,  it  was  impollible  that  Bengal  fhould  have 
frefh  evils  to  dread.  But,  however,  as  if  the  ele-» 
ments,  in  league  with  mankind,  had  intended  to 
bring  all  at  once  upon  the  fame  people  every  ca- 
lamity that  by  turns  lays  wafte  the  univerfe,  a 
drought,  of  which  there  never  had  been  an  inff  ancc 
in  thofe  climates,  came  upon  them,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  mod  dreadful  famine  in  a  country 
of  all  the  mod  fertile. 

In  Bengal  there  are  two  harveds ;  one  in  A- 
pril,  the  other  in  Odlobcr.  The  fird,  called  the 
little  harvcd,  confids  of  the  fmaller  grain  :  the 
fecond,  diled  the  grand  harved,  is  fingly  of  rice. 
The  rains,  which  commence  regularly  in  the 
month  of  Augud,  and  end  in  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, are  the  occafion  of  thefe  different  produc- 
tions ;  and  it  was  by  a  drought,  which  happen- 
ed in  1769,  at  the  feafon  when  the  rains  are  ex- 
peded,  that  there  was  a  failure  in  the  great  har- 
ved of  1769,  and  the  lefs  harved  of  1770.  It  is 
true,  that  the  rice  on  the  higher  grounds  did  not 

fuffer 
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BOOK  fuffer  greatly  by  this  diflurbance  of  the  feafonsj 
^^^'  but  there  was  far  from  a  fufficient  quantity  for  the 
nourilhnient  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ; 
add  to  which,  the  Englifli,  who  were  engaged 
before-hand  to  take  proper  care  of  their  fubhft- 
cnce,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  fipahis  belonging 
to  them,  did  not  fail  to  keep  locked  up  in  their 
magazine  a  part  of  this  harveft,  though  it  was 
already  infufficient. 

They  have  been  accufed  of  having  made  a  very 
bad  ufc  of  that  neceflary  forefight,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  mod  odious  and  the  mod  criminal  of 
all  monopolies.  It  may  be  true  that  fuch  a 
horrid  method  of  acquiring  riches  may  have 
tempted  fome  individuals  ;  but  that  the  chief 
agents  of  the  Company,  that  the  Council  of  Cal- 
cutta could  have  adopted  and  ordered  fuch  a 
dcflrudive  fcheme;  that,  to  gain  a  few  millions  of 
rupees,  the  Council  fhould  coolly  have  devoted  to 
dellrudlion  feveral  millions  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  by  the  mofl:  cruel  means;  this  is  a 
circumftance  we  never  can  give  credit  to.  We 
even  venture  to  pronounce  it  impoffible;  becaufe 
fuch  wickednefs  could  never  enter  at  once  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  a  fet  of  men,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  deliberate  and  ad  for  the  good  of 
others. 

This  calamity,  however,  was  foon  felt  through- 
out the  extent  of  Bengal.  Rice,  which  was  com- 
monly fold  at  one  fol  *  for  three  pounds,  increafed 
gradually  till  it  came  fo  high  as  to  be  fold  at  four 
ibis  f  per  pound,  and  it  has  even  rifen  to  five  or 
fix  fols  I  ;  neither  indeed  was  there  any  to  be 
found,  except  in  fuch  places  where  the  Euro- 
peans had  taken  care  to  colled  it  for  their  own 
ufe. 

*  ^alfp.  f  2d.  X  About  3d. 

The 
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The  unhappy  Indians  were  every  day  perlfliing  book 

by  thoufands  in  this  famine,  without  any  means  ,^ ^^^ 

of  help  and  without  any  refource,  not  being  able 
to  procure  themfelves  the  lead  nourifhmcnt. 
They  were  to  be  feen  in  their  villages,  along  the 
public  ways,  in  the  midil  of  our  European  colo- 
nies, pale,  meagre,  fainting,  emaciated,  con- 
fumed  by  famine  ;  fomc  llretched  on  the  ground 
in  expedation  of  dying,  others  fcarce  able  to 
drag  themfelves  on  to  feek  for  any  food,  and 
throwing  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  the  Euro- 
peans, intreating  them  to  take  them  in  as  their 
ilaves. 

To  this  defcription,  which  makes  humanity 
(hudder,  let  us  add  other  objcds  equally  fliock- 
ing ;  let  imagination  enlarge  upon  them,  if  pof- 
fible ;  let  us  reprcfent  to  ourfelves  infants  defert- 
ed,  fome  expiring  on  the  bread  of  their  mothers  ; 
every  where  the  dying  and  the  dead  mingled  to- 
gether ;  on  all  fides  the  groans  of  forrow,  and  the 
tears  of  defpair  ;  and  we  fhall  then  have  fomc 
faint  idea  of  the  horrible  fpectacle  Bengal  prcfent- 
ed  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks. 

During  this  whole  time  the  Ganges  was  cover- 
ed with  carcafes  ;  the  fields  and  highways  were 
choaked  up  with  them  ;  infedious  vapours  filled 
the  air,  and  difeafes  multiplied  ;  and  one  evil  fuc- 
ceeding  another,  it  was  likely  to  happen,  that  the 
plegue  might  have  carried  off  the  remainder  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  kingdom.  It 
appears,  by  calculations  pretty  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  famine  carried  off  a  fourth  part; 
that  is  to  fav,  about  three  millions. 

But  it  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  and  ferves  to 
characlerife  the  gentlenefs,  or  rather  the  indo- 
lence, as  well  moral  as  natural,  of  the  natives, 
that  amidft  this  terrible  diftrefs,  fuch  a  multitude 

of 
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B  O  O  K  of  human  creatures,  prcfled  by  the  moll  urgent 
^'^-  of  all  neccflitics,  remained  in  an  abfolute  inac- 
tivity, and  made  no  attempts  whatever  for  their 
fclf-prefervation.  All  the  Europeans,  efpecially 
the  Englidi,  were  poflefled  of  magazines.  Thefe 
were  even  refpeclcd  ;  as  well  as  private  houfes, 
no  revolt,  no  maflacre,  nor  the  lead  violence 
prevailed.  The  unhappy  Indians,  rcfigned  to  dcf- 
pair,  confined  themfelves  to  the  requeft  of  fuc- 
cour  they  did  not  obtain,  and  peaceably  waited 
the  relief  of  death. 

Let  us  now  reprefent  to  ourfelves  any  part  of 
Europe  afflided  by  a  fimilar  calamity.  What 
diforder !  what  fury !  what  atrocious  ads !  what 
crimes  would  enfue !  How  fhould  we  have  feen 
among  us  Europeans,  fome  contending  for  their 
food  with  their  dagger  in  hand,  fome  purfuing, 
fome  flying,  and,  without  remorfe,  maffacring 
one  another  !  How  fhould  we  have  feen  men  at 
lafl  turn  their  rage  on  themfelves,  tearing  and  de- 
vouring their  own  limbs,  and,  in  the  blindnefs 
of  defpair,  trampling  under  foot  all  authority,  as 
well  as  every  fentiment  of  nature  and  reafon  ! 

Had  it  been  the  fate  of  the  Englifli  to  have 
had  the  like  events  to  dread  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Bengal,  perhaps  the  famine  would  have 
been  lefs  general  and  lefs  deftrudive.  For  fet^ 
ting  afide,  as  perhaps  we  ought,  every  charge  of 
monopoly,  no  one  will  undertake  to  defend  them 
againlt  the  reproach  of  negligence  and  infenfi- 
biiity.  And  in  what  crifis  have  they  merited  that 
reproach  ?  In  the  very  inftant  of  time  when  the 
life  or  death  of  feveral  millions  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  was  in  their  power.  One  would  think 
that,  in  fuch  an  alternative,  the  very  love  of  human- 
kind, that  fentiment  innate  in  all  hearts,  might 
have  infpircd  them  with  refources.     Might   not 

the 
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the  poor  wretches,  expiring  before  the  eyes  of  the  BOOK 

Europeans,    with  reafon  have  cried  out,   "  Is   it  ^    '^^j 

''  then  but  for  our  ruin  that  you  are  fertile  in  ex- 

**  pedients  for  your  own  prefervation  ?  The  iin- 

"  menfe  treafures  which  a  long  fuccclTion  of  ages 

^'  had   accumulated    in    this  country,  you  have 

*^  made  your  own  fpoils ;  you  have  tranfported 

*'  them  into  your  own  country ;  you  have  levied 

*'  your  contributions  on  us;  you  have  got  your 

*'  agents  to  receive  them   for  you  ;  you  are  maf- 

♦'  tcrs  of  our  interior   commerce  ;  you   are  the 

*'  fole  managers  of  all  our  exported  merchandife; 

*^  your  numerous  veflels  laden  with  the  produce 

of  our  induilry  and  our  foil,  pour  riches  into 

your  fadories,  and  into   your  colonies.     All 

thefe  things  you   regulate,  and  you  carry  on 

folely  for  your  own  advantage.    But  what  have 

*^  you  done   for  our   prefervation  ?  What   fleps 

*'  have  you  taken  to  remove  from  us  the  fcourge 

•'  that  threatened   us  ?   Deprived   of  all   autho- 

*'  rity,  ftripped  of  our  property,  weighed  down 

*'  by  the  terrible  hand  of  power,  we  can  only  lift 

*'  our   hands  to  you  to  implore   your  afliftance. 

Ye  have  heard  our  groans ;  ye  have  feen  famine 

making   very   quick  advances   upon  us  ;   and 

then  ye  attended  to   your  own  prefervation. 

Ye  have  hoarded  up  the  fmall  quantity  of  pro- 

vifions  which  efcaped  the  peflilcnce  ;  ve  have 

<*  filled  your  granaries  with  them,  and  diflributed 

*'  them  among  your  foldiers.     But   us,  the  fad 

^'  dupes  of  your  avarice,  wretches   in  every  re- 

^'  fpe£l,  as  well  by  your  tyranny  as  by  your   in- 

^'  diilerence,  ye  treat  us    like  flaves,    while   ye 

*'  fuppofe  we  have  any  riches ;  but  when  it  ap- 

^'  pears  we  are  but  a  fet  of  beings  full  of  wants, 

*'  then  you  no  longer   regard  us  even  as  human 

^'  creatures.     Of  what  fcrvice  is  it  to  us  that  you 

"  have 
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BOOK"  have  the  management  of  our  public  forces  en- 
tirely in  your  hands  ?  Where  are  the  laws  and 
the  morals  of  which  ye  are  fo  proud?  What 
then  is  that  government  whofe  wifdom  you  fo 
much  boafl  of?  Have  ye  put  a  (lop  to  the  pro- 
*'  digious  exports  made  by  your  private  traders  ? 
"  Have  ye  changed  the  deftination  of  your  fhips? 
**  Have  they  traverfed  the  neighbouring  feas  in 
*^  fearch    of  the    means    of  fubfiftence   for  us  ? 
*'  Have  ye   requeued   it  of  the    adjacent  coun- 
'^  tries  ?  Ah,  why  has  Providence  fuffered  you  to 
*'  break  the  chain  which  attached  us  to  our  ancient 
*'  fovereigns  ?  Lefs  grafping,  and   more  humane 
**  than   ye   are,  they  would  have   invited  plenty 
*'  from  all  parts  of  Afia  ;  they  would  have  open- 
*'  ed  every  communication ;  they  would  have  la- 
"  viflied  their  treafures,  and  have  thought  they 
^'  did  but  enrich  themfelves  while  they  preferved 
*'  their  fubjei^s." 

This  laft  refleclion,  at  leaft,  was  calculated 
to  make  an  imprefTion  on  the  Englifli,  fuppofing 
even  that  every  fentiment  of  humanity  was  ex- 
tinguiflied  in  their  hearts  by  the  effeds  of  de- 
pravity. The  barrennefs  had  been  announced  by 
a  drought ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  if  in- 
flead  of  having  folely  a  regard  to  themfelves,  and 
remaining  in  an  entire  negligence  of  every  thing 
elfe,  they  had  from  the  firft  taken  every  precaution 
■  in  their  power,  they  might  have  accomplifhed 
the  prefervation  of  many  lives  that  w^re  loft. 

Ir  mud  be  allowed,  that  the  corruption  to 
which  the  Englifli  gave  themfelves  up  from  the 
firft:  beginning  of  their  power,  the  oppreflion 
which  fucceeded  it,  the  abufcs  every  day  multi- 
plying, the  entire  lofs  of  all  principle ;  all  thefe 
circumft:ances  together  form  a  contrail  totally  in- 
confiftent  with  their  pail  conduct  in  India,  and 

the 
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the  real  conftitution  of  their  government  in  Eu-B  O  O  K 
rope.     But  this  fort  of  problem  in  morals  will  be ,    ^^^• 
cafily  folved,  upon  confidering  with  attention  the 
natural  effed  of  circumftances  and  events. 

Being  now  become  abfolute  rulers  in  an  em- 
pire where  they  were  but  traders,  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  Engliih  not  to  make  a  bad  ufe  of 
their  power.  At  a  diftance  from  their  country, 
men  are  no  longer  rellrained  by  the  fear  of  blufh- 
ing  before  their  countrymen.  In  a  hot  climate 
where  the  body  lofes  it's  vigour,  the  mind  mud 
lofe  fonie  of  it's  ftrength.  In  a  country  where 
nature  and  cuftom  lead  to  indulgence,  men  are 
apt  to  be  feduced.  In  regions  where  they  come 
for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  themfelves,  they  eafily 
forget  to  be  jufl. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  a  fituation  fo  dangerous, 
the  Englifh  would  at  lead  have  preferved  fome 
appearance  of  moderation  and  virtue,  had  they 
been  checked  by  the  reftraint  of  the  laws :  but 
there  were  none  to  dired  or  to  bind  them.  The 
regulations  made  by  the  Company,  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  their  commerce,  were  not  applicable  to 
this  new  arrangement  of  affairs ;  and  the  Engliih 
government,  confidering  the  conqueil  of  Bengal 
but  as  a  help  towards  increafing  numerically  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain,  gave  up  to  the  Company 
for  9,000,000  of  livres  *  per  annum  the  deftiny 
of  twelve  millions  of  people. 

These  unfortunate  vidims  of  infatiate  cupidity, 
were  opprefled  with  all  the  fcourges  that  tyranny 
could  colled ;  and  the  Company  which  ordered 
or  connived  at  all  thefe  crimes,  was  not  the  lefs 
threatened  with  total  ruin.  This  would  have 
been  completed,  if,  in  1773,  authority  had  not 
ftepped  in  to  their  affiftance,  and  enabled  thein 

*  375,oog1, 
1  to 
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B  O  O  K  to  fulfil  the  rafh  engagements  they  had  entered 
^^^ J  into;  but  the  Parliament  ordered  that  all  the 
details  of  this  corrupt  adminidration  Ihould  be 
fubmitted  to  it's  infpedion  ;  that  the  numerous 
frauds  and  violences  which  had  been  committed 
fliould  be  publicly  unmafked  ;  and  that  the  rights 
of  a  whole  people  fhould  be  weighed  in  the  fcalc 
of  liberty  and  juftice. 

Yes,  augult  legiflators,  ye  will  fulfil  our  ex- 
pedlations  !  Ye  will  refhorc  mankind  their  rights ; 
ye  w^ill  put  a  curb  on  avarice,  and  break  the  yoke 
of  tyranny.  The  immoveable  authority  of  law, 
fhall  be  fubftituted  in  all  parts,  to  an  adminiftra- 
tion  merely  arbitrary.  At  fight  of  this  authority, 
monopoly,  that  tyrant  over  induftry,  will  for  ever 
difappear.  The  fetters  which  private  interefl:  has 
rivetted  upon  commerce,  ye  will  ftrike  off  in  fa- 
vour of  general  advantage. 

You  will  not  confine  yourfelves  to  this  mo- 
mentary reformation.  You  will  carry  your  views 
into  futurity ;  you  will  calculate  the  influence  of 
climate,  the  danger  of  circumftances,  the  conta- 
gion of  example  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  effeds, 
you  will  feled  perfons  without  connexions,  with- 
out paflions,  to  vifit  thefe  diflant  countries ;  iffu- 
ing  from  the  bofom  of  your  metropolis,  they  are 
to  pafs  through  thefe  provinces,  in  order  to  hear 
complaints,  rectify  abufes,  redrefs  injuries  ;  in  a 
word,  to  maintain  and  re-unite  the  ties  of  order 
throughout  the  country. 

By  the  execution  of  this  falutary  plan,  you 
will,  without  doubt,  have  done  much  towards  the 
happinefs  of  thefe  people ;  but  not  enough  for 
your  own  honour.  One  prejudice  you  have  ftill 
to  conquer,  and  that  vidory  is  worthy  of  your- 
felves. Make  your  new  fubjecls  enjoy  the  fweets 
of  property.     Portion  cut  to  them  the  fields  on 

which 
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M'hich  they  were  born  :  they  will  learn  to  culti-  BOOK 
vate  them  for  themlelves.  Attached  to  you  by  ^^J^jl^^ 
thefe  favours,  more  than  ever  they  were  by  fear, 
they  will  pay  with  joy  the  tribute  you  impofe  with 
moderation.  They  will  initrudl  their  children  to 
adore  and  admire  your  government  j  and  fuc- 
ceflive  generations  will  tranfmit,  with  their  inhe- 
ritance, the  fentiments  of  their  happinefs  mixed 
with  that  of  their  gratitude. 

Then  fhall  the  friends  of  mankind  applaud 
your  fuccefs  ;  they  will  indulge  the  hope  of  feeing 
profperity  once  more  revive  in  a  country  embel- 
liflied  by  nature,  and  no  longer  ravaged  by  de- 
fpotifm.  It  will  be  pleafirig  to  them  to  think. 
that  the  calamities  which  afflicled  thofe  fertile 
countries  are  for  ever  removed  from  them.  They 
will  pardon  in  you  thofe  ufurpations,  which  have 
been  only  fet  on  foot  for  the  fake  of  defpoiling 
tyrants ;  and  they  will  invite  you  to  new  con- 
quefts,  when  they  fee  the  influence  of  your  fablime 
conflitution  extending  itfelf  even  to  the  very  ex- 
tremities of  Afia,  to  give  birth  to  liberty,  pro- 
perty, and  happinefs. 

LhT  us  now  inquire  whether  thcfe  hopes,  found-  Meafures 
ed  upon  the  high  opinion  which  the  Britiih  legjf-fhe^^^-^ 
lature  moil  necelTarily  infpire  us  with,  v/ere  rea-  vernment, 
lized.     Firil,  to  prevent  an  inevitable  bankruptcy,  ^^  ^y  ^^-^ 
the  effects  of  which  would  have  been  fpread  to  a  itfeTf,  to 
great   dillance,    the   government   permitted   thep^'^^nend 
Company  to  borrow   31,500,000  livres  *,  at   an  ^^^j.; ^,^3^7 
intercil  of  four  per  cent.     This  fum  has  been  fuc-alikinds. 
celTively    reimburfed,  and  the  lad  payment  made 
in  the  month  of  December  1776. 

The  parliament  afterwards  releafed  the  Com- 
pany from  the  annual  tribute  of  9,000,000  of 
livres  f,>  which  they  paid  to  the  treafury  fincc 

*  i,5i2,s,ool.  'Y  37i',oool. 
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BOOK  1769.     The  period  for  tlic  renewal  of  this  con- 
^'''      tribution   v/as  not  yet  fettled.     It  v^as   only  re- 
folved,  tliat  the  proprietors  fhould  not  receive  a 
dividend    of  more    than  eiglit  per  cent,  without 
Iharing  the  overplus  with  the  government.   . 

The  fate  of  the  proprietors  alfo  engaged  the 
attention  of  government.  The  trade  of  India 
was  ill  underliood,  and  conduced  upon  very  un- 
certain principles,  in  the  lall  century.  The  con- 
fcquence  of  this  was,  that,  in  fome  inftances, 
enormous  profits  were  made,  and  in  others,  con- 
fiderable  loffes  incurred.  The  dividends  received 
by  the  proprietors,  were  regulated  by  thefe  fluc- 
tuations, in  procefs  of  time,  thefe  differences 
decreafed,  but  the  dividends  were  never  equal. 
In  1708,  they  were  no  more  than  five  per  cent. ; 
in  1709,  they  arofe  to  eight,  and  in  1710,  to 
nine.  For  eleven  years  fubfequent  to  this,  they  re- 
mained at  ten,  and  were  at  eight  only  from  172 1 
to  1731.  From  that  period  to  1743,  they  did  not 
exceed  feven  percent.  From  1743  to  1756,  they 
rofe  to  eight,  but  fell  to  fix  from  1756  to  1766. 
In  1767,  they  rofe  to  ten,  and  were  increafed  fuc- 
ceffively,  by  two  per  cent,  more,  the  following 
years.  In  1 77 1 5  they  were  carried  as  far  as  twelve 
and  a  half;  but  eighteen  months  afterwards,  the 
parliament  reduced  them  to  fix,  till  the  payment  of 
31,500,000  livres  *=  was  completed.  The  Com- 
pany having  fulfilled  this  engagement,  raifed  their 
dividend  to  feven  ;  and  afterwards  to  eight,  when 
they  had  paid  off  the  half  of  their  debt,  known 
under  the  name  of  bills  of  contract,  and  which 
amounted  to  67,500,000  livrcs  f . 

Since  the  origin  of  the  Company,  the  propri- 
etors have  always  chofen  annually  twenty-four 
perfons  from  among  them,  to  condud  their  af- 

fairs. 
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fairs.     Although  thefe  dire(fi:ors  may  be  chofcn  BOOK 
three  times  fuccellively,  and  although  thofe  who      ^^^• 
arc  moft  in   repute  frequently  fucceed  in  obtain-       '      ' 
ing  this  advantage,  yet  they  were  too  much  de- 
pendent upon  their  conflituents  to  form  any  con- 
iiedled  plans,  or  to  adopt  any  refolute  meafures. 
The  parliament  ordered,  that,  for  the  future,  every 
diredor  fliould  remain  for  four  years,  and  that 
the  fourth  part  of  the  diredion  fhould  be  renewed 
every  year. 

The  confufion  that  prevailed  in  the  delibera- 
tions, fuggeftcd  the  idea  of  another  regulation. 
Hitherto,  the  public  meetings  had  been  tumul- 
tuous, becaufe  every  proprietor  of  1 1,250  livres  * 
had  a  right  to  vote.  It  was  refolved,  that,  for 
the  future,  this  right  fhould  only  be  granted  to 
thofe  who  had  double  that  fum.  They  were  even 
compelled  to  affirm  upon  oath,  that  they  were 
really  proprietors  of  this  capital,  and  had  been 
fo  for  a  whole  year. 

It  is  faid,  that  government  had  further  views^ 
They  intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  direc- 
tors to  fifteen,  to  increafe  their  appointments 
from  22,500  livres  f  to  45,000  livres  |,  and  to  li- 
berate them  from  the  contfoul  of  the  proprietors. 
If  this  plan,  wdiich  was  to  give  fo  much  influence 
to  miniilry,  has  been  really  formed,  fome  un- 
forefeen  circumftances  mud  have  prevented  it 
from  being  carried  into  execution. 

Independent  of  the  changes  ordered  by  par- 
liament, the  Company  itfelf  made  an  arrange- 
ment of  evident  utility. 

This  great  ail'ociation,  from  their  firft  origin, 
were  ambitious  of  having  a  navy.  It  was  annir 
hilated  when  they  renewed  their  commerce,  in 
the  time  of  the  Protector.     As  they  were  then 

*  45S1.   15s.  t  937I.   los.  X  i>875l. 
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BOOK  eager  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  trade,  they 
^^^*  refolvcd  to  make  ufe  of  the  fliips  of  private  per- 
fons ;  and  the  plan  they  adopted  at  firfl:  from  ne- 
ceflity,  they  perfevered  in  afterwards  from  mo- 
tives of  cEConomy.  Merchants  ufed  to  freight 
Ihips  for  them,  completely  equipped  and  vidual- 
led,  to  convey  to  India,  and  to  bring  back,  from 
thence,  the  number  of  tons  agreed  upon.  The 
time  they  were  to  remain  at  the  place  of  their 
deftination,  was  always  fixed.  Thofe  which  would 
not  be  fupplied  with  cargoes,  were  ufually  taken 
by  fome  free  merchant,  who  readily  engaged  to 
indemnify  the  owners.  They  were  to  be  dif- 
patched  the  firfl  in  the  enfuing  feafon,  in  order 
that  their  rigging  might  not  be  too  much  worn. 
In  cafes  of  neceflity,  the  Company  ufed  to  fur- 
nifli  them  with  rigging  from  their  own  flores ; 
but  they  were  paid  for  them  at  a  ftipulated  price, 
of  fifty  per  cent,  profit. 

The  inips  employed  in  this  navigation,  carried 
from  fix  to  eight  hundred  tons.  The  Company, 
at  their  departure,  only  took  the  room  they  want- 
ed for  their  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollen  fluffs^ 
and  Madeira  wines,  the  only  merchandife  they 
fent  to  India.  The  proprietors  might  fill  up  the 
remaining  fpace  in  the  fliip  with  the  provifions 
necelfary  for  fo  long  a  voyage,  and  with  all  the 
articles  which  the  Company  they  ferved  did  not 
make  objeds  of  their  trade.  At  their  return, 
they  had  aifo  the  right  of  difpofing  of  the  fpace  of 
thirty  tons,  which,  by  their  contrad,  they  had  re- 
ferved.  They  were  even  authorifed  to  fill  up  this 
fpace  with  the  fame  goods  that  were  received  by 
the  Company ;  but  upon  condition  that  they 
ihould  pay  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  them. 

In  1773,  this  tax  was  reduced  to  the  half,  in 
hopes  that  thi-s  favour  would  induce  the  owners 

and 
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and  their  agents  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  BOOK 
more  exadnefs,  and  that  it  would  put  a  (top  to  ^^^• 
fraudulent  imports.  This  new  arrangement  not 
having  had  the  elFed  that  was  expcded  from  it, 
the  Company  at  length  took  the  refolution  to  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  ufe  all  the  fpace  of  thefe 
Ihips.  Since  this  refolution,  they  import  the 
fame  quantity  of  merchandife  on  a  fmailer  num- 
ber of  veffels,  by  which  they  make  an  annual 
faving  of  2,250,000  livres  *.  In  1777,  theyfent 
out  only  forty-five  fhips,  confiding  of  thirty-three 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty-one  tons,  and 
the  crews  of  which  amounted  to  four  thoufand 
five  hundred  men. 

The  furgeon  of  each  vefTel,  on  it's  return  from 
India,  receives,  befide  his  appointments,  a  gra- 
tuity of  four  and  tw^enty  livres  |  for  each  man  he 
brings  back  to  Europe.  It  has  been  thought, 
with  reafon,  that  this  furgeon,  when  better  re- 
warded, would  take  more  care  of  thofe  that  were 
intrufted  to  him,  and  that  the  life  of  a  man  was 
worth  more  than  a  guinea.  If  the  fame  cuflom 
has  not  been  adopted  elfewhere,  it  is  either  be- 
caufe  they  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  furgeon, 
or  a  lefs  value  for  man. 

The  reformation,  introduced  in  Europe  in  the 
management  of  the  Company,  was  wife  and  ne- 
celTary  ;  but  it  w^as  chiefly  in  the  Indies  that  hu- 
manity, juftice,  and  policy,  were  fub verted.  Thefe 
dreadful  truths  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  (hall  now  fee  what  means  were  fug- 
gefted  to  them  for  the  re-e(la.blifliment  of  order. 

The  boldeft  or  mod  ambitious  members  of  the 
adminidration,  advanced,  that  theJegiflative  body 
ought  to  decide,  that  the  territorial  acquilitions 
made  in  Afia  did  not  belong  to  the   Company, 

VoL.  I.  M  m  but 
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BOO  Kbut  to  the  nation,  which  would  imnrediately  take 
I}Il  .poffeflion  of  them.  This  fyftem,  upon  whatever 
grounds  of  realoning  it  might  have  been  fup- 
ported,  would  certainly  have  been  rejeded.  The 
mod  enlightened  among  the  citizens  would  have 
feen,  that  this  arrangement  would  have  given 
too  much  influence  to  the  crown  ;  it  would  have 
alarmed  even  thofe  venal  minds  which  had  hither- 
to been  mod  partial  to  regal  authority. 

The  parliament  then  thought  proper  to  confine 
itfelf  to  the  eftablifliment  of  a  fupreme  council 
in  Bengal,  compofed  of  five  members,  whofe 
places,  when  they  became  vacated,  were  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  Company,  but  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  King.  The  abfolute  direction  of  all  the 
provinces  conquered  in  that  country,  was  con- 
ferred on  this  council ;  whofe  jurifdiftion  extends 
alfo  over  all  the  other  parts  of  India,  in  which  the 
Englifh  have  poffeffions.  Perfons  who  are  in 
power  there,  cannot  make  either  war  or  peace, 
or  enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  princes  of  the 
country,  without  the  confent  of  this  council.  It 
is  to  obey  all  the  orders  fent  from  the  directors, 
who,  in  their  turn,  are  obliged  to  impart  to  the 
miniitry  all  the  intelligence  they  receive.  Al- 
though the  operations  of  commerce  be  not  im- 
mediately under  the  infpeclion  of  this  council, 
yet  it  has  in  reality  the  decifion  of  them;  becaufe, 
having  the  fole  difpofal  of  the  public  revenues, 
it  can  grant  or  refufe  advances  at  pleafure. 

Aft£R  having  placed  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
under  a  more  tolerable  form  of  government,  it 
became  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  punifliment, 
and  even  the  prevention,  of  the  enormities  with 
which  this  rich  part  of  Afia  was  more  and  more 
fullied.  It  was  agreed,  that,  in  all  the  other 
fettlements,  civil  and  criminal  jullice  fhould  con- 
tinue 
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tinue  to  be  rendered  by  the  principal  fervants  of  B  O  O  K 
the  Company ;  but  the  parliament  created  for  ^  ^^^• 
Bengal  a  tribunal  compofed  of  four  magiftrates, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  whofe  de- 
crees could  not  be  reverfed,  except  by  the  King 
in  his  privy  council.  Thefe  judges,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  fupreme  council,  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  any  concern  in  trade.  To  indem- 
nify them  for  this  prohibition,  the  incomes  af- 
figned  them  have  been  too  confiderable,  at  leafl: 
in  the  opinion  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  obliged 
to  pay  them,  without  having  either  regulated  or 
confented  to  them. 

Another  very  great  abufe  had  been  intro- 
duced into  India ;  and  this  was  the  raifmg  of  for- 
tifications in  all  parts  without  neccfTity,  fometimcs 
even  without  any  apparent  utility.  It  was  the 
cupidity  of  the  Company's  agents  alone  which 
determined  thefe  conitruclions.  They  had  cod 
upwards  of  100,000,000  of  livres  *  in  very  few 
years.  The  direction  put  a  flop  to  this  dreadful 
evil,  by  wifely  regulating  the  fum  to  bs  employed 
in  future  in  this  fort  of  defence. 

The  fpirit  of  order  extended  itfelf  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  revenues,  to  the  pay  of 
the  troops,  to  the  military  part  of  the  navy,  to 
the  operations  of  commerce,  and  to  the  obje(^s 
of  adminiftration. 

The  Great  Mogul  had  taken  refuge  in  Ben- 
gal, and  a  penfion  had  been  affigned  to  him  of 
6,240,000  livres  -|-,  for  his  fubriftence.  He  was 
replaced  upon  the  throne  by  the  Marattas,  and 
the  Englilli  were  relieved  from  a  kind  of  tribute^ 
which  they  did  not  fubmit  to  without  impatience, 
fince  they  were  no  longer  in  need  of  this  feeble 
fupport.     Chance  was  not  fo  favourable  to  themi 

*  4,166,6661.  15s.  4d,  +  a6o,©ooL 
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B  O  O  Kin  their  fcliemes  of  ftripping  the  Soubah  of  his 
^^'-  country ;  and  yet  they  reduced  to  7,680,000 
livres  *,  the  revenue  of  12,720,000  livres  f, 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  1765,  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  him.  In  1771,  his  fucceflbr  was  even 
reftrained  to  3,840,000  livres  J,  upon  pretence 
that  he  was  a  minor.  He  may  expert  to  have  his 
revenue  flill  more  curtailed,  becaufe  his  name  is 
now  never  made  ufe  of,  which,  till  the  year  1772, 
was  inferted  in  all  adls  of  fovereignty. 

It  was  impoflible  that  all  thefe  reformations 
{hould  not  fill  up  the  precipice,  which  prcfump- 
tion,  neglect,  factions,  plunder,  and  extravagan- 
cies of  all  kinds,  had  digged  for  the  Company. 
We  fhall  judge  how  much  their  fituation  has  been 
improved. 
Prefent  On  the  3 1  ft  of  January  1774,  this  body,   the 

ofThe"^^    apparent  profperity  of  which  altonifhed  the  whole 
Company,  univerfe,  had  not  more  than  255,240,742  livres, 
ten  fols  ||.    Their  debts  amounted  to  250,847,842 
livres,  ten  fols§.     The   balance  in  their  favour, 
therefore,  was  only  4,392,900  livres  ^. 

On  the  31ft  of  January  1776,  their  capital 
amounted  to 256,5 1 8,067 hvres,  ten  fols**;  and 
their  debts  to  195,248,655  livres  ff.  Their  trea- 
fure  was  confequently  increafed  in  two  years  by 
56,876,512  livres,  ten  fols  |J. 

They  have  hnce  paid  off  11,506,680  livres  \\\\^ 
which  remained  due  of  the  loan  of  31,500,000 
livres  §§.  They  have  taken  up  11,250.000 
livres  ^^  in  bills  of  contrad.  They  have  dif- 
charged  feveral  debts  formerly  contra6ted  in  In- 
dia j  fo  that,  on  the  31^:  January  1778,  the  Com- 
pany had,  at  their  free  and  entire  difpofal,   the 

*  320,0001.  'f' 530,0001.  ;|;  i6o,oool.  1)10,635,0311.  83.  9d. 
f  10,451,993!.  8s.  9d.  ^y  183,0371,  los.  **  10,688,2521.  i6s.  5d. 
ft  8,135,3561.  9s.  2d.  112,369,8541.135.9^.  III!  4795445I. 
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fum  of    102,708,112  livrcs,    ten   fols  *  ;  exclu-BOOK 
five  of  their  magazines,  their  fhips,  their  fortifi-      ^^^' 
cations,  and  every  thing  which  is  of  ufe  in  main«  ' 
taining  their  feveral  fettlements. 

This  pvofperity  will  increafe  in  proportion  as 
the  immenfe  territory  acquired  by  the  Enghfh  in 
India,  Ihall  be  better  adininiftered.  In  1773, 
their  pofiellions  returned  113,791,252  livres,  ten 
folsf;  but  the  expences  of  colleding  this  fum 
abforbed  81,153,652  Hvres,  ten  fols  |.  At  this 
period  then,  the  net  produce  amounted  only  to 
32,660,100  livres  §.  It  has  gradually  increafed, 
becaufe  fome  of  the  evils  have  been  attacked 
with  fuccefs ;  it  will  increafe  flill  more,  becaufe 
there  are  ftill  many  left  to  deflroy. 

The  extenfion  that  has  been  given  to  the  trade, 
will  prove  another  fource  of  fortune.  The  fale  of 
1772  amounted  to  79,2 14,872  livres,^  ten  fols  |[ ; 
that  of  1773,  1071,992,552  livres,  ten  fols  **  ; 
that  of   1774,   to    82,665,405  livres  If  ;  that  of 

1775,  to  78,627,712  livres,  ten  fols  J|  ;  that   of 

1776,  to  74,400,457  livres,  ten  fols  §§. 
Let  us  add  to  thefe  great   tranfadlions   of  the 

Company,  the  fum  of  11,250,000  livres  ||||,  at 
which  the  merchandife  annually  brought  clan- 
deftinely  from  the  Indies,  is  eftimcited.  Le-t  us  add 
4,500,000  livres  ^  for  the  dia-monds.  Let  us 
add  the  funds  more  or  lefs  extenfive,  but  always 
very  confiderable,  the  value  of  which,  the  Englilli 
diftribated  in  the  different  fadories  of  Aha  have 
furnidied  to  foreign  nations.  Let  us  add  the  riches 
which  thefe  m.erchants  themfelves  carry  away  when 
they  have  amalTed  them,  to  go  and  enjoy  them  in 
their  own  country.     Let   us  obferve  at  the  fame 
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BOOK  time,  that  tbefe  vaft  fpeculations,  which  render 

^^^'     all  the  people  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  America 

~^    ^tributary  to   Great  Britain,  do  not  take  annually 

out   of   that   empire   for  the  Indies    more   than 

2,-250,000  livres  *,   or  at  the  utmofl  3,375,000 

livresf ;  and  we  fliall  have  an  idea  of  the  immenfe 

advantages  which  thefe  diftant  colonies  procure  to 

the  fortunate  poireflbrs  of  them. 

Will  the        In  1780  the  charter  of  the  Company  will  ex- 

chartcrof  p'lre,  and  everything  feems   to   promife  that  it 

pany  be    wiH  be  renewed.     Government,  after  having  fe- 

renewed?  cured  to  itfclf  the  major  part  of  the  produce  of 

thefe  conquefts,  will  deliver  up  again  thefe  regions 

to  the  oppreflive  yoke  of  monopoly. 

**  Unfortunate  Indians  1  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile yourfclves  to  your  chains.  In  vain  have 
your  fupplications  been  carried  to  the  minift ry, 
to  the  fenate,  and  to  the  people.  The  miniltry 
think  only  of  themfelves  ;  the  fenate  is  raving  ; 
and  the  wife  part  of  the  people  are  either  fi- 
Icnt,  or  their  words  are  not  attended  to.  The 
rapacious  and  cruel  afibciation  of  merchants 
that  has  caufed  your  misfortunes,  not  only 
aggravates  them,  but  looks  upon  them  with 
tranquillity.  Privileged  robbers !  ye  who  for  fo 
long  a  time  have  kept  a  great  part  of  the  globe 
under  the  fetters  of  prohibition,  and  who  have 
condemned  it  to  eternal  poverty,  was  not  this 
tyranny  fufficient  for  you  ?  Muft  you  (till  add 
to  the  weight  of  it,  by  crimes  which  render  the 
name  of  your  country  execrable  ? 
**  What  did  I  fay,  your  country  !  I  doubt  whe- 
'^  ther  you  have  any.  But  if  the  voice  of  pri- 
vate intercfl  alone  can  awaken  your  attention, 
liften  to  it,  while  it  exclaims  by  me,  that  you 
are  precipitating  yourfelves  into   ruin.     Your 
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*'  tyranny  is  haftening  to  it's  end.     After  the  mon-  book 
*'  ftrous  abufe  you  have  made  of  your  authority,      ^^^• 


*^  whether  it  be  renewed  or  not,  it  will  ceafe.  Do 
*'  you  think  that  the  nation,  when  roufed,  as  it 
*'  will  be,  from  it's  prcfent  delirium  and  intoxica- 
*'  tion,  will  not  call  upon  you  to  anfwer  for  your 
**  oppreflions  ?  Or  that  ye  will  not  be  made  to  ex- 
*'  piate  your  enormities  by  the  lofs  of  your  crimi- 
*'  nal  riches,  and  perhaps  by  the  eftufion  of  your 
*'  corrupted  blood  ?  You  deceive  yourfelves  if  you 
*' think  that  they  will  be  forgotten.  The  horrid 
**  fpedacle  of  fo  many  immenfe  regions  pillaged, 
*'  ravaged,  or  reduced  to  the  mod  cruel  fervitude, 
**  will  be  difplayed  before  us  again.  The  earth 
*^  now  covers  the  carcafes  of  three  millions  of 
*'  men,  who  have  periflied  through  your  fault  or 
*^  negle(!l::  but  they  will  be  taken  up  again  out  of 
"  the  ground  ;  they  will  cry  out  to  Heaven,  and 
*'  to  the  earth  for  vengeance,  and  will  obtain  it. 
*'  Time  and  circumflances  will  only  fufpend  your 
*'  punifhment.  I  fee  the  period  approaching  when 
*'  you  will  be  recalled,  and  your  fouls  imprefTed 
^'  with  terror.  I  behold  you  dragged  into  the 
*^  dungeons  that  you  deferve.  I  view  you  upon 
*^  your  coming  out  of  them.  I  fee  you  brought 
*'  pale  and  trembling  before  your  judges.  I  hear 
*'  the  exclamations  of  the  people,  in  fury  coUeded 
*'  about  their  tribunals.  The  intimidated  orator 
*'  faulters  in  his  harangue.  Shame  and  dread 
*'  have  taken  pofieffion  of  him,  and  he  has  given 
*'  up  your  caufe  ;  the  confifcation  of  your  eftates, 
*'  and  the  fentence  of  your  death  are  pronounced. 
"  My  menaces,  perhaps,  only  excite  in  you  a 
^'  fmile  of  contempt.  You  have  perfuaded  your- 
^'  felves,  that  men  who  can  throw  maifes  of  gold 
*'  into  the  fcale  of  juitice  will  make  it  incline  at 
*'  pleafure.  Perhaps  even  you  flatter  yourfelves 
1  '  "  that 
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BOOK"  that  the  nation  corrupted,  while  it  prolongs  your 
^^^'     *'  charter,  will  avow  itfclf  guilty  of  the  crimes  you 
""      ^"have  committed,  and  an  accomplice  of  thofe 
**  you  may  hereafter  commit.'* 

But  this  will  not  be  the  cafe;  juflicewill  fooner 
or  later  be  exercifed.  If  it  were  otherwife,  1  would 
addrefs  myfelf  to  the  populace  ;  I  would  fay  to 
them :  People,  whofe  clamours  have  fo  often  caufed 
your  maflers  to  tremble,  what  are  you  now  wail- 
ing for  ?  For  what  occafion  do  you  referve  your 
torches,  and  the  ftones  that  pave  your  ftreets  ? 
Tear  them  up — but,  the  upright  citizens,  if  there 
be  fomc  left,  will  at  length  be  roufed.  They  will 
perceive  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  is  narrow  and 
cruel ;  that  it  is  infenfiblc  to  the  public  good;  and 
that  it  cannot  be  retrained  by  the  idea  of  either 
prefent  or  future  cenfure.  They  will  find  that  this 
fpirit  fees  nothing  beyond  the  prefent  moment; 
and  that  in  the  paroxyfm  of  it's  phrenzy,  it  has 
pronounced  at  all  times,  and  among  all  nations, 
the  following  decree  : 

"  Let  my  country  pcrifh,  let  the  region  I  com- 
"  mand  perifh  likewife;  perifh  the  citizen  and  the 
*^  foreigner ;  perifli  my  alTociate,  provided  I  can 
"  but  enrich  myfelf  with  his  fpoils.  All  parts  of 
''  the  univerfe  are  alike  to  me.  When  I  have  laid 
*'  wafte,  exhauftcd,  and  impoverifhed  one  coun- 
*^  try,  I  fhall  always  find  another,  to  which  I  may 
*'  carry  my  gold,  and  enjoy  it  in  peace." 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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